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FHOM  THE  DEATH  OF   POPE  BONIFACE  VIII.  TO  THE   END  OF 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE,  a.d.  1303-1418. 


OHAPTEB  I. 

BENEDICT  XI.  AND  CLEMENT  V. 
A.D.  1303-1313. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  the  death  of  Boniface  YIII.  was  such  as 

might  well  fill  the  chiefs  of  the  Boman  Church  with  anxiety. 

The  late  poi)e  had  provoked  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in 

Christendom,  had  uttered  sentences  of  excommunication  and 

deposition  against  him,  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  enmity. 

Philip  had  been  supported  in  the  contest  by  the  prelates  and 

clergy,  by  the  nobles  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm ;  and, 

while  such  were  the  relations   between   the   Eoman   see  and 

France,    Boniface  had   also   seriously   offended   the   rulers  of 

some  other  countries.    Was,  then,  his  policy  to  be  carried  out 

by  his  successor  at  all  the  fearful  risks  which  beset  it,  or  was 

the  papacy  to  endure  submissively  the  indignities  which  had 

been  inflicted  on  it  ? 

In  the  conclave  which  met  at  Perugia  for  the  election  of  a 
pope,  the  influence  of  the  Orsini  family  was  predominant.  On 
the  23rd  of  November — eleven  days  after  the  death  of  Boniface 
— the  choice  of  the  cardinals  fell  on  Nicolas  Bocassini,  bishop  of 
Ostia,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict,  and  was  at  first  reckoned 
Bii  the  tenth  of  that  name,  but  was  eventually  styled  the  eleventh.* 

•  Schrockh,  xxxi.  6.  Benedict  X.  (a.d.  1058)  haci  been  an  nntii)oj)o. 
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2  BENEDICT  XI.  Book  VIL 

He  was  a  native  of  Treviso,  and  was  of  very  humble  origin  ;^  he 
had  been  general  of  the  Dominican  order ;  had  been  promoted 
to  the  cardinalate  by  Boniface,  who  employed  him  on  impojiant 
missions  to  England  and  other  countries  f  and  he  had  been  one 
of  the  few  who  stood  faithfully  by  his  patron  throughout  the 
outrages  of  Anagni.  But  if  Benedict's  principles  agreed  with 
those  of  Boniface,  his  character  was  mild  and  conciliatory,  and 
his  policy  was  sincerely  directed  to  the  work  of  reconciling  the 
spiritual  with  the  temporal  power.** 

In  congratulating  Benedict  on  his  election,  Philip  the  Fair 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  redress  the  wrongs  which  his 
predecessor  had  committed  against  France.*  But  it  was  needless 
to  urge  such  a  request ;  the  pope,  without  waiting  to  be  entreated, 
hastened  to  recall  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold,'  by  releasing  the  king 
from  his  excommunication.  He  annulled  all  acts  which  might 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  French  crown  or  nation,  and  revoked 
all  sentences  which  had  been  incurred  by  neglect  of  Boniface's 
citations  to  Rome,  or  by  forbidding  obedience  to  those  citations,* 
He  repealed  or  suspended  various  decrees  of  the  late  pope,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  been  made  without  the  advice  of  the 
cardinals.**  He  restored  to  the  French  chapters  their  rights  of 
election ;  to  the  universities  their  privileges  of  teaching,  and 
of  conferring  degrees ;  and  he  ratified  all  appointments  which 
had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Boniface's  inhibitions.*  The 
bull  Clericis  laicos  was  so  far  mitigated  as  to  allow  the  pay- 
ment of  all  voluntary  subsidies  by  the  clergy  to  the  sovereign, 
and  the  tithe  of  benefices  was  granted  to  Philip  for  two  years.*' 
The  Oolonnas  were  restored  to  their  position,  and  to  so  much  of 
their  property  as  had  not  been  bestowed  on  others,  although  the 
rebuilding  of  Palestrina  was  forbidden  unless  the  pope's  permis- 
sion should  be  obtained ;  and  the  cardinals  of  the  family  were 
reinstated  in  their  dignity,  although  they  did  not  as  yet  recover 

^  O.  Villani,  viii.  66  (Mnrat.  xiii.).  pnam  et  prreclamm,  relinqnemus,  quin 
It  13  related  that  when  his  mother  (who  impositam  nostris  humeris  reducamiu  V 
is  said  to  have  got  her  living  by  washing  Dupuy,  iii.  207  (April  2, 1304.)  Cf.  Wal- 
aud  mending  the  tuniceUie  of  tlic  Domi-  singh.  i.  106 ;  Mansi  in  Raynald.  iv.  376. 
nicans— Henr.  Hervord.  221)  visited  him  «  Dupuy,  208, 229-230( Apr.  2 ;  May  1 3). 
in  a  silk  dress,  he  refused  to  ackuow-  Baillot  says  that  the  letter  in  Dupuy, 
ledge  her  until  she  put  on  the  humbler  209,  goes  far  to  confute  the  answer  of 
attire  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  the  cardinals  to  the  estates,  in  June, 
to  see  her.  Antouin.  iii.  263.  1302  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  532)  in  which  it  is 

^  Ferret.  Vicent.  in  Murat.  ix.  100.       attempted  to  gloss  over  Boniface's   asr 

«•  G.  Villani,  viii.  66.  sumption  of  the  patronage  of  benefices. 

•  Dupuy,  Preuves,  205-6.  244. 

'  "Numquid  igitur  te,  etiamsi  nolles,       ^  Rayn.  1304.  12. 
nou  cogemus  intrare  ?  numquid  tantam       '  Dupuy,  Preuves,   209,   229.    (Apr. 
ovom  quanta  tu  es,  sic  nobUem  prseci-   13-6).  ^  lb.  208. 
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the  fhll  exercise  of  its  privileges.™  Even  the  actors  in  the 
outrage  of  Anagni  were  forgiven,  with  exception  of  those  who 
had  actually  plundered  the  papal  treasures,  and  of  Nogaret, 
whose  case  was  reserved  for  the  pope's  special  judgment." 

But  these  concessions  were  insufScient  to  satisfy  the  emnity 
of  Philip  against  the  memory  of  his  antagonist.  With  the 
royal  sanction  a  libellous  life  of  the  late  pope  was  circulated, 
describing  him,  under  the  name  of  Male/ace,  as  a  wicked 
sorcerer,  whose  end  had  been  attended  by  terrible  prodigies ;® 
and  a  petition  was  contrived,  in  which  the  French  people  were 
made  to  entreat  that  the  king  would  take  measures  for  getting 
him  declared  a  heretic,  as  having  notoriously  died  in  heresy  and 
in  mortal  sin,  without  sign  of  repentance.  By  such  means  only 
(the  petitioners  were  made  to  say)  could  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom  be  asserted.^  An  emissary  of  the  king,  Peter  of 
Peredo,  prior  of  Chesa,  had  been  employed  during  the  last  days 
of  Boniface's  life  in  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  Roman  clergy 
against  him.  With  this  object. he  now  put  forth  a  long  list  of 
points  in  which  he  represented  Boniface  as  having  encroached 
on  the  rights  of  the  clergy  by  acts  which  he  contrasted  with  the 
alleged  system  of  earlier  popes  ;^  and  it  was  urged  that  a  general 
council  should  be  assembled  at  Lyons,  or  some  other  convenient 
and  neutral  place.  To  this  proposal  Benedict  gave  no  answer/ 
Borne  was  again  distracted  by  the  factions  of  its  cardinals  and 
nobles,  which  were  complicated  and  embittered  by  the  influence 
of  the  French  king;  and  the  pope,  unsupported  by  any  family 

■  Dupuy,  227-9.  Cf.  Bern.  Guidonis  in    aft<^r  Bcncdict'H  death  ;  but  the  acnato 
Marat.  III.  ii.  673 ;  Annal.  Altab.l301-.5 ;    and  people  of  Koine  soon  after  restore<l 
Ad.  Murimuth.  5.    The  view  here  ^iven    aU.  (Baillet,  250-1.)  It  would  seem  that 
h  much  the  same  as  that  of  Bp.  Hofele,    tlie  two  cardinals  were  not  allowed  to 
who  pr>int8  out  some  mistakes  of  text    wear  the  purple,  and  con8<^'quently  wont 
tnd  interi>retation  by  whieh  the  under-   exclude<l    from  ecelesiastical  functions, 
i-Unding  of  B<'ne«lict*s  decret»  has  been    so  that  they  could  not  take  part  in  the 
afffcte*!  (vi.   345-7).      Baluzc    gives  a    next    conclave   (Ilefele,  vi.    347),    and 
letter  (by  whom  written  does  not  api)ear)   that  this  disability    was    removal   by 
exhorting  B<jne«iict  to  deal  severely  witli    Clement  V.  at  his  tirst  promotion  of  car- 
the Cohmnas,  (specially  Seiarra—"Brcvi-    dinaLs.     See  below,  p.  i). 
t**r  videtur  milii  quo<l  rei)onere  Colump-       "  Bened.  in  Kayn.  1IM)4.  0. 
Denses  in  urbe  et  circuni|M).>ita  regione       °  Martin,  iv.  452. 
est   j»onere   ignem   et  t?anguinem   inter       ''  Dupuy,  J'reuves,  214-9. 
fidek>«'Cclesia?etColumjme»nseseos<l<'m."       •»  lb.  210-4;    Baillet,  233-8.     Under 
(Acta.  No.  vii.)      The   C^olonnas,  in  a   each  head,  after  stating  the  older  ])rac- 
mi-moir  to  the  king,  deny  that  the  poi)e  is   tiee,  he  draws  the  ccmtrast  -  "  Bonifaeius 
a)»solute.     He  cannot  do  all  things  "  de    autem   pnedictus  non    sic,  sed   prorsus 
I)lenitudinei)oti*stati.s,"  butis  limit^Nl  ])y    aliter."      In    many   respects    this    was 
the  law  of  Ood ;  and  the  cardinals  are    gro.ssly  unjust,  as  the  assumptions  and 
mi  to  resist  him  in  case  of  need,  even  as    corruptions  ascribed  to  B<»niface  were  of 
St.  Paul  withst<xxl  St.  Peter  to  the  face    much  earlier  origin. 
(lb.   225-7).     The   Colonnas   were    not        '  Dup.  211  ;  Hefele,  vi.  348. 
fullv  reinstate*!  in  their  propertv  until 

»  2 
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connexions,'  found  himself  unable  to  hold  his  ground.  It  was 
believed  that  he  intended  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Lombardy ;  but 
when,  on  the  approach  of  the  heats  of  summer,  he  announced 
an  intention  of  going  to  Assisi,  it  was  at  first  opposed  by  the 
cardinals,  although  through  the  influence  of  Matthew  Orsini,  the 
most  important  member  of  the  college,^  he  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  design,  and  reached  Perugia.  In  various  directions  Benedict 
found  it  necessary  to  assert  his  authority.  He  had  rebuked 
Frederick  of  Trinacria  for  presuming  to  reckon  the  years  of  his 
reign  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  crown,  instead  of 
dating  from  the  papal  acknowledgment  of  him  as  king."  He  had 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  exasperated  factions  of  Florence, 
where  about  this  time  the  great  poet,  who  has  invested  the 
squabbles  of  Whites  and  Blacks  with  an  interest  not  their  own, 
attempted,  with  some  fellow  exiles,  to  surprise  the  city,  and  was 
condemned  to  banishment,  without  hope  of  return.*  But  Bene- 
dict's legate  was  driven  to  flight,  and  the  pope  avenged  the 
indignity  by  an  anathema  against  the  Florentines/ 

It  was,  however,  on  the  side  of  France  that  diflSculties  were 
most  to  be  feared.  The  bitterness  with  which  the  persecution 
of  Boniface's  memory  was  urged  on  compelled  Benedict,  unless 
he  would  submit  to  the  utter  degradation  of  the  papacy,  to 
depart  from  that  policy  of  conciliation  which  best  accorded  with 
his  desires.  He  refused  William  of  Nogaret's  petition  for  pro- 
visional absolution,*  and  declined  to  treat  with  him  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  king ;  ^  and  on  the  9th  of  June  he  issued  a 
bull,  by  which,  with  much  strength  of  denunciation,  Nogaret, 
with  fourteen  others  who  had  been  especially  concerned  in  the 
seizure  of  Boniface  and  the  plunder  of  his  treasures,  together  with 
all  their  abettors,  was  declared  excommunicate,  and  was  cited 
to  appear  for  judgment  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul** 
But  two  days  before  that  term  Benedict  died  after  a  short  illness, 
produced  by  eating  largely  of  figs  which  had  been  brought  to 


•  Ferret.  Vicent.  1012.  >  Siamondi,  iii.  205. 

»  Ferret.  Vicent.  1012.     TMs  writer  «  W.  Nang.  contin.  57 ;  BaiUet,  252. 

always  speaks  of  Matthew  as  an  artful  *^  L'absolution  ad  cautelam  ou  ad  ma- 

man.  jorem  cautdam  est  celle  quo  Ton  prend 

"  Eayn.  1303.  49.  pour  plus   grande  precaution,  et  sans 

*  A.D.  1304,  Murat.  Annal.  VIII.  i.  22 ;  reconuaitre  la  validite'  de  la  censure,  et 
Siamondi,  iii.  177-8.  But  Balbo  places  seulemcnt  en  attendant  le  jugement  defi- 
tho  attempt  in  1302  (*  Vita  di  Dante,'  i.  nitif."  Andrd,  *Dict.  de  Droit  canon- 
233-6,  ed.  Turin,  1839).     See  vol.  iii.  ique.'  i.  60  (ed.  Migne). 

106.     See  St.  Antoninus    on    Dante's  •  BaiUet,  252. 

errors,  especially  as  to  the  con<lition  of  *»  Dupuy,  Prcuves,  232. 

heatlicn  sage^,  &c.,  iii.  306. 
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him  as  a  preseut,  and  in  which  it  was  commonly  suspected  that 
poison  had  been  administered  by  some  enemy.^ 

For  many  mouths  after  the  death  of  Benedict  the  cardinals 
were  unable  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor.^  The  nineteen 
members  of  whom  the  college  then  consisted  were  divided 
between  a  French  and  an  Italian  party — the  Italians  headed  by 
Matthew  Orsini,  who  was  supported  by  Francis  Gaetani,  a  nephew 
of  Boniface  VIII. ;  while  the  chiefs  of  the  French  party  were 
Napoleon  Orsini  and  Nicolas  Ubertini,  bishop  of  Ostia,  but  more 
commonly  styled  the  cardinal  of  Prato,"  an  able  and  subtle 
Dominicein,  who  was  the  confidential  agent  of  King  Philip.^ 
At  length  the  citizens  of  Perugia  became  impatient  of  the  delay, 
and  threatened  to  force  an  election  by  8hutting  up  the  cardinals 
in  conclave,  and  stintiug  their  allowance  of  provisions;  but 
before  this  threat  was  carried  into  act,  a  compromise  was  settled 
on  tenns  which  the  cardinal  of  Prato  had  proposed  to  Gaetani — 
tliut  the  Italiaus  should  name  three  candidates  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  that  from  these  three  the  French  cardinals  should 
select  a  pope.*  This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the  Italiaus 
in  the  belief  that  the  power  of  limiting  the  elet^tion  to  three 
c^mdidates  would  secure  the  triumph  of  their  party;  but  the 
eardiiml  of  Prato,  according  to  the  story  which  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  pursued  a  deeper  policy.    Knowing  the  men  who 

'  Tho  figs  were  brought  to  him  an  a  p.  70.  Miracles  were  believed  to  Ix)  clone 
Iti-AUi  from  the  abl vetiH  of  8t.  IVtronilla  at  the  pope's  grave  (C.  Zantiliet  in  Mar- 
at P.  rijjjia,  an<l  it  is  said  that  the  bearer  tene.  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  141);  Ciaoon.  ii. 
^tL>  A  Tuimg  man  diH^uisc-<l  as  a  female  3i7),  and  it  is  suid  that  he  was  canonized 
H-nant  of  the  convent  ((».  Villani,  viii.  by  Bene.lict  XIII.  i  Alb.  Butler,  Jidy  7). 
>|) :  Antoniii.  iii.  2G;J  ;  see  Murat.  Annal.  The  Bollandist!»,  however,  hold  that  his 
VIIL  i.  22).  Villani  says  that  some  of  right  to  a  place  in  the  calendar  cannot 
th**  cardinals  were  suspected.  Philip  of  be  proved.  Jul.  7,  p.  452 ;  Jul.  15, 
KraiK**'.  N'ogaret,  the Colonnas,  Mu.sriatto  p.  4. 

•H  Fninc«.*si,  &c.,  are  nameil  by  others.       •*  Although  shut  up  in  conclave,  "  sibi 

J^v  Ferret.  Vicent.  1013,  who,  however,  tanien  fraudulenter  ministrari  victualia 

NJy-j  nothing  of  the  jirt's^^nt   from  St.  i)roeurante»,"  they  i»ut  off  the  election  a 

IHn»nilla*s,  but  states  that  two  of  the  year.     Girard.  de  Fracheto  contin.  in 

\»'\^'a  pt'nranue  were  briln**! ;  Si.^mon<li,  liou<[.  xxi.  24. 

Hi.-t.d.'s  Fr.  ix.  147-8..   Kicnbaldo  says       "  ''Delia  U'rra  di  Prato,"  G.  Villani, 

tliat  Ik.'no<lict  was  killeil  by  a  diamc)n<l  viii.  Gi).    Sw  Ciaeon.  ii.  348.    8t.  Anto- 

lii'ldt-niuoneof  thetigs.(Murat.  ix.254).  uiniLs,  who  belongi^il  to  the  same  order 

TI^-'Mlnricof  Niem,  a  century  latiT,  t<jlls  with  Canlinal  Nicolas,  describes  him  as 

'11  that  the  i)0|K\  at  the  instmce  of  the  "  vir  sagax,   scripturarum  |K*ritis.siiuus, 

l>"niinicaus,  had  resolved  to  deprive  the  et  in  agilnlibus  mun«li  expericntis-simus, 

Au^iwtinian  eremites  of  their  Hraj)ularies  qui   et  noverat  secretu  tractata."     Cf. 

a-.!**)  much  resembling  the  Dominican  Hefele,  vi.  3<I0. 

<ln'?.>;  and  that,  in  conseiiuenre  of  the        ^  G.  Villani,  viii.  80;  Antoninus,  iii. 

I'ray<r>  of  the  Augustinians,  ho  <lied  in  270,    Schrcickh,   xxxi.   HJ.     Philip    had 

tli»^  Kaiiic  manner  as  Arius  (Ecoard.  i.  also  employe«l  Cardinal  Pot«'r  Odonna 

^y'^y    Ah  to  the   charge  against  the  as  an  agent  in  ])rilx*ry.     Ftrret.  Vieont. 

r raiids(",ii|  Bcniard    Deliciosi    in   con-  1014. 
'•'^i"n  with  the  i)oj>e"s  death,  see  Ixdow,        J'  G.  Vill.  viii.  80  :  Antonin.  I.e. 
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were  most  likely  to  be  put  forward,  he  trusted  that  the  French, 
by  haying  the  final  choice  in  their  hands,  would  be  able  to  gain 
over  the  most  formidable  of  their  opponents.^  Of  the  three 
who  were  nominated  by  the  Italians,  he  fixed  on  Bertrand 
d'Agoust  or  Da  Got,*  arclibishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  Gascon  of  noble 
family,  who  had  been  a  thorough  partisan  of  Boniface,  had  been 
indebted  to  that  pope  for  the  metropolitan  seeof  Bordeaux,and  had 
attended  his  synod  of  November,  1302>  The  archbishop  was  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  England,  and  therefore  owed  no  immediate 
allegiance  to  the  French  crown ;  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  Philip,  and  had  more  especially  ofiended  the  king's  brother, 
Charles  of  Valois.™  Yet  this  was  the  man  in  whom  Nicolas  of 
Prato,  reckoning  on  his  notorious  vanity  and  ambition,  saw  a  fit 
instrument  for  bringing  the  papacy  into  subserviency  to  France. 
Between  the  nomination  of  the  three  and  the  final  choice  of  a 
jK)pe  there  was  to  be  an  interval  of  forty  days.  Within  eleven 
days  a  courier  despatched  by  Cardinal  Nicolas  arrived  at  Paris ; 
and  it  is  said  that  within  six  days  more  the  king  held  a  secret 
interview  with  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  the  forest  of  8t 
Jean  d'Angely."  In  consideration  of  receiving  the  papacy,  the 
archbishop  submitted  to  six  conditions,  of  which  five  were 
expressed  at  the  time,  while  the  sixth  was  to  be  reserved  until 
the  occasion  should  come  for  the  performance  of  it.  Each 
party  swore  to  the  other  on  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  the  future 
pope  gave  his  brother  and  his  two  nephews  as  hostages  for  his 
good  faith.  He  boimd  himself  (1)  to  reconcile  the  king  per- 
fectly with  the  Church;  (2)  Philip  and  his  agents  were  to 
be  readmitted  to  communion ;  (3)  the  king  was  to  be  allowed 
the  tithe  of  the  ecclesiastical  income  of  France  for  five  years, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Flemish  war;  (4)  the  memory 
of  Pope  Boniface  was  to  be  undone  and  annulled;**  (5)  the 
Colonnas  were  to  be  restored  to  the  cardinalate,  and  certain 
friends  of  the  king  were  to  be  promoted  to  the  same  dignity .•* 
As  to  the  sixth  condition,  atteraptfl  have  been  made  to  gather 
it  by  conjectures  from  the  sequel  of  the  history — that  it  related 

•»  Planck,  V.  171.  Got,   a  village  near  Bordeaux.    Bon- 

•  **  I/Agatutty  ou  De  Goth,  selon  la  ma-  mont,  ii.  720. 

nicre  des  Augloia,  qui  ^toient  alors  lea  ^  G.  Vill.  1.  c. ;   Bern.  Guidonls,  in 

maitres  de  laGuienne."    (Baillet  262.)  Baluz.  Vitie  Pap.  Aven.  i.  61 ;  not.  ib. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Henri  Martin  616.                           "  Antonin.  1.  c. 

Bays,  "Du  Go^fc,  par  corruption  D  AgotU  "  »  G.  Vill.  1.  c. ;  Antonin.  1.  c. 

(iv.  459)  ;   and  M.  Rabanis  calls  him  <>  "  Disfare  cd  annullare."  G.  Vill.  1.  c. 

Du  Got.  The  name  was  derived  from  Le  p  G.  Vill.  I.e.;  Antonin.  iii.  269. 
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to  the  empire,*'  to  the  order  of  the  Templars/  or  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  papal  court  in  France.' 

But  this  storjy  which  in  itself  appears  suspicions  from  the 
fulness  of  detail  with  which  transactions  so  mysterious   are 
related,  has  of  late  been  contradicted  in  almost  every  point ;  * 
and,  more  especially,  a  document  has  been  discovered  which 
proves   that  at    the   time   of  the   alleged   interview  in  the 
forest  of  St  Jean  d'Angely,  the  archbishop  was  engaged  in  a 
visitation  which  must  have  prevented  his  meeting   the  king 
there   or  elsewhere."      It   would    seem,   therefore,    that   the 
negotiations  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  were  carried 
on  through  the  agency  of  other  persons;   and  the  particular 
conditions  which  are  said  to  have  been  imposed  by  Philip  may 
have  been  inferred  from  the  pope's  later  conduct.'   That  he  had 
thoroughly  bound  himself  to  Philip's  interest  is,  however,  un- 
questionable.    On  the  5th  of  June,  1305,  Bertrand  du  Got  was 
elected  to  the  papal  chair,  and  each  of  the  rival  parties  among 
the  cardinals  supposed  him  to  be  its  own.^ 

But  soon  after  the  election  the  Italian  cardinals,  who  had 
requested  the  new  pope  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  church 
by  repairing  to  Italy,  were  surprised  at  receiving  from  him  a 
sammons  to  attend  his  coronation,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Lyons.' 
Matthew  Orsiui,  the  senior  ol  the  college,  is  said  to  have  told  the 
cardinal  of  Prato  that,  since  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  papal 
court  beyond  the  mountains,  it  would  be  long  before  it  would 
return ;  "  for,"  he  added, "  I  know  the  character  of  the  Gascons."  * 

'  BailU't,  265.  viaitation  (Bordeaux,  1850  ;  see  Martin, 

'  Milman,  v.  127.  iv.  460).   Villani'b  story  had  already  been 

•  Murat.  Anal.  VIII.  i.  27 ;  Planck,    questioned,  aa  by  Mausi,  in  liis  notes  on 
V.  176.  Kayn.  iv.  390-1,  and  on  Nat.  Alex.  xv. 

'  iSee  Rabanis,  •  Clement  V.  et  Philippe    h3.     Some  of  the  old  biognipliers  speak 
if  Bt'l,*  Paris,  1858.     M.  Rabanis  main-   of  Clement  as  having  been  on  a  vibitation 
tains  for  instance,  that  Bertrand  du  Got    when  the  tidings  of  his  election  reached 
WMueveronlMulterms  with  Philip;  that    him.   Baluz.  i.  1,  55. 
the  cardinal  of  Prato  was  not  devoted       *  Planck,  v.  175;  Martin, I.e.  Schwab 
Ui  the  king,  &c.     Bp.  Hefele  (vi.  360-4)    points  out  that  there  aie  indications  of 
and  Mr.  von  Bemnont  (ii.  719)  generally    a  secret  understimding  in  Baluz.  i.  62, 
a;pt.*  with  this  writer.     Ferretto  says    63,  84.    *  J.  Gerson,'  5. 
that   Bertrand   was   *'  Philipj>o    gratis-       y  G.  Viil.  1.  c. ;   Antonin.  1.  c.     For 
eimuseuquod  ajuventutefamUiarisexti-   documents  of  the  election,  sec  Mansi, 
tis.-<t  "  Olurat.  ix.  1015).    On  the  other    xxv.  123-8  ;  Kayn.  1305.  6.    M.  Rubanis 
hand,  11.  Rebdorf  says  that  tht?  cardi-    points  out,  in  contrtuliction  to  Villani, 
nals  chose   Bertrand   lx«ause    he   lia<l    tliat  he  was  elected  by  scrutiny,  which 
nb»i*rve<l   Boniface's    processes    against    gave  liim  a  majority  of  15  against  10. 
Philip  strictly  (Freher,  i.  418);  but  ho    On  the  motives  which  might  have  in- 
knows  nothing  of  the  alleged  intrigues,    fluenced  the  cardinals  in  his  favour,  see 
Cf.    Annal.   Lubicenses,    a.d.  1304,  in    Hefele,  vi.  364-7. 
INrtz,  xvi. ;  Dino  Coraimgni,  517.  *  G.Vill.  viii. 81 ;  Ferret. Vicent.  1015; 

«    8it>  M.  Rabaniss  )xx>k.     He   had    Rayn.  1305.7. 
Ufore  i.ublibhed  the  record  of  Bertrand*B       "  G.  Vill.  1.  c. ;  Antonin.  iii.  209. 
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On  St.  Martin's  day  the  coronation  of  the  new  pope,  who  had 
taken  the  name  of  Clement  V.,  was  solemnized.     The 

^*^^'  ^^'  king  of  England  had  excused  himself  from  the 
ceremony,  on  account  of  his  war  with  the  Scots ;  but  Philip  of 
France  and  King  James  of  Majorca  were  present,  and  as  the 
pope  rode  from  the  church  of  St  Just  towards  his  lodgings,  the 
king  of  France  held  his  horse's  reins  for  part  of  the  way.  But 
as  the  procession  was  passing  near  an  old  and  ruinous  wall,  on 
which  many  spectators  were  crowded  together,  the  wall  gave 
way.  The  pope  was  thrown  ftx)m  his  horse,  and  his  crown  was 
rolled  in  the  mud ;  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who  was  leading  the 
horse,  was  killed ;  and  many  other  persons^  among  whom  was 
Clement's  own  brother,  perished.**  The  accident  was  regarded 
as  ominous  of  evil  to  come. 

Another  near  relative  of  Clement  was  soon  after  slain  in  an 
affray  which  arose  out  of  a  disreputable  amour,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exasperated  feeling  of  the  citizens,  the  pope 
thought  it  well  to  withdraw  from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux.  As  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  resources  of  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  were  drained  by  the  expense  of  entertaining  him 
and  his  train  on  this  journey,  it  is  reconled  that,  after  his 
departure  from  Bourges,  the  archbishop,  Giles  Colonna,  found 
himself  obliged  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  daily 
payments  which  were  allowed  to  members  of  his  chapter  for 
attendance  at  the  offices  of  the  cathedral.®  During  five  years 
Clement  sojourned  in  various  parts  of  France,  until  at  length 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Aviguon,  a  city  held  under  the  imj^erial 
kingdom  of  Aries  by  the  count  of  Provence,  who,  as  king  of 
Naples,  was  also  a  vassal  of  the  papal  see."^  But,  although  nom- 
inally beyond  the  French  territory,  the  popes  at  Avignon 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  in  Babylon  (as  it  was  styled  by  the  Italians) 
greatly  aflected  the  character  of  the  papacy.  Among  the  popes 
of  this  time  were  some  whose  characters  are  entitled  to  great 
respect;  but  the  corruption  of  the  court  grew  to  a  degree 
before  unknown,  its  exactions  raised  the  indignation  of  all 
western  Christendom,®  and  its  moral  tone  became  grossly  scan- 
dalous.    Clement  himself  openly  entertained   as   his  mistress 

*  Vita  I.  Clem.  V.  cc.  1-2  ;  Vita  VI.  •>  The  adjoining  territory  of  the  Vo- 

97;  Will.  Nang.  contin.  58;  Ptol.  Luc.  nait»in  had  been  ceded  to  the  popes  by 

in  Baluz.  o.  23.   Gir.  de  Frachcto,  cont.  Philip  III.  in  1273.     Soe  Gibbon,  vi. 

ill  HoiK].  xxi.  20.  358;  Kcumont,  ii.  725-9. 

c  W.  Nang.  coutin.  59 ;  Baluz.  i.  578 ;  «  Vita  I.  Clom.  V.  oc.  3,  5. 
Bouq.  xxi.  (145. 
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Brnnisenda  de  Foix,  the  wife  of  Count  Talleyrand  of  Perigord, 
and  laTished  on  her  insatiable  rapacity  the  treasures  which  he 
wrong  out  from  the  subjects  of  his  spiritual  dominion/  Simony 
was  practised  without  limit  and  without  shame,*  and  some  pay- 
ments which  had  formerly  been  made  to  the  bishops,  such  as 
the  first  fruits  of  English  benefices,  were  now  seized  by  the 
[wpes  themselves.''  Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  neglected,  and 
the  sight  of  the  corruptions  of  Avignon  swelled  the  numbers  of 
the  sectaries  who  regarded  the  church  as  apostate  ;*  while  in  the 
meantime  the  ancient  capital  of  western  Christendom  was  left 
to  neglect  and  decay .^  But,  whereas  the  Italians  denounce  the 
Gorraptiou  of  the  papal  court  as  an  effect  of  its  settlement  in 
France,™  French  writers  represent  the  luxury  and  vices  of 
Avignon  as  imported  from  Italy,  to  the  destruction  of  tho 
virtuous  simplicity  which  they  suppose  to  have  formerly 
characterised  their  own  countrymen.^  In  truth  the  state  of 
things  which  had  been  bad  at  Rome  became  worse  at  Avignon ; 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  either  nation  would  endeavour  to  throw  the 
blame  of  this  on  the  other. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  pontificate  Clement  showed 
his  subserviency  to  the  author  of  his  promotion.  He  granted 
to  PhiUp  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  France  for 
five  years,  under  the  name  of  a  crusade ;  he  restored  the  king 
and  all  his  abettors  in  the  late  struggle  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church ;  at  his  request  he  reinstated  the  cardinals  of  the 
Colonna  family  in  all  the  privileges  of  their  office  f  he  created 
ten  new  cardinals,  who  were  all  Frenchmen,  or  devoted  to  the 
French  interest ;  ^  he  withdrew  all  that  was  oSensive  in  Boni- 
faces bulls,  the  Clericis  laicos  and  tho  TJnam  sanctam.'^    At  the 

'  G.  Villani,  ix.  58 ;  Antonin.  iii.  287.  W.  Pap.  Aven. 

»  Ibid.  ^  Schrockh,  xxxi.  21.  »  De  Ruina  Ecclesiso  (otherwise  *Do 

*  Gianuonc,  iv.  63.     See  the  terrible  ComiptoEccl.  Statu,*  commonly  ascribed 

inTective   of  Dante,   Inferno,  xix.   82,  to  Nicolas  de  Clemangis),  c.  42,  cd.  Von 

wjq.  Petrarch's  testimony  will  be  men-  d.  Hurdt;  Baluz.  prtef.  in  Vit.  Paj).  Ave- 

tioned  hereafter.  nion.    Baluzc  denies  that  the  residence 

^  In  the  beginning  of  this  time,  how-  at  Avignon  was  an  exile,  forasmuch  as 

tver,  the  Lateran  church  was  rebuilt  wherever  the  i)ope  is,  there  is  the  apcKs- 

tfterbavingbeen  burnt  in  1308.   (Rayn.  tolic  see.    Consequently  Avignon  could 

1308.  10-11 ;   Gregorov.  vi.  12.)     Such  not  be  as  Babylon. 
was  the  enthusiasm  for  the  work  that       *>   Baluz.   ii.    G3  ;    Bern.   Guid.    56 ; 

wt«nen   dragged   waggons  (qua<lrigas)  Aunal.  Altah.  a.d.  1305.     See  above,  p. 

Uden  with  stone  for  it  **  non  i^ermittcntes  3. 

QUfd  animalia  eam  violarent "— (Ptol.       p  Dec.   15,    1305.     (Ptol.   Luc.   24; 

Luc.  31 ;   Cf.   Ricobald.  in  Murat.  ix.  Antonin.   iii.  209).     Some  of  the  older 

255).  Clement  contributed  largely.   An-  cardinals  had  returned  to  Rome.    IIciii- 

tonin.  276.  ingburgh,  ii.  241. 

■  Sc-e  e.g.  Flav.  Blond.  HLst.  p.  339        i  Feb.  1,  1300.     Dui»uy,  287-8.     See 

and  others  quoted  by  Baluze,  Prajf.  in  Baillet,  270. 
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same  time  he  began  to  display  his  own  character  by  using  his 
new  power  for  purposes  of  revenge  on  persons  who  had  formerly 
offended  him,  and  by  scandalous  promotions  of  his  near  relations 
to  dignities  for  which  they  were  notoriously  unfit  "  The  whole 
court,"  says  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence,  "was  governed  by 
Gascons  and  Frenchmen."  ' 

During  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair,  William  of  Nogaret 
had  repeatedly  presented  himself  before  the  official  of  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  and  had  protested  against  the  sentence  which 
the  late  pope  Benedict  had  uttered  against  him,  as  having  been 
based  on  false  grounds.'  He  claimed  for  himself  the  character 
of  a  champion  of  the  Church  against  the  evil  practices  of 
Boniface;  he  declared  that  Boniface's  misfortunes  were  the 
result  of  his  obstinacy,  and  tendered  a  list  of  sixty  articles  againnt 
his  memory.  .  He  charged  him  with  the  most  abominable  and 
monstrous  crimes,  with  having  obtained  his  office  irregularly, 
with  having  been  an  enemy  of  the  French  Church  and  king- 
dom ;^  and  he  quoted  against  him  the  saying  as  to  his  having 
entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog."* 
As  to  his  own  behaviour  at  Anagni,  he  asserted  that  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  use  force,  because  the  pope  could  not  be  dealt 
with  by  gentler  means;  that  he  had  protected  Boniface  and 
the  papal  treasures,  had  saved  his  life  and  that  of  his  nephew 
Peter  Gaetani ;  that  in  consideration  of  his  exertions,  which  had 
cost  him  much  reproach,  he  had  received  the  pope's  thanks 
and  absolution  after  Boniface  had  been  set  at  liberty.  And  he 
professed  a  wish  to  be  heard  in  his  own  justification  before 
a  council.* 

Philip  was  not  disposed  to  let  the  memory  of  Boniface  rest. 
Immediately  after  the  coronation  of  Clement  he  had  desired 
him  to  listen  to  charges  against  his  pre<lecessor ;  and,  althougli 
the  pope  was  able  to  defer  the  matter  for  a  time,  Philip  per- 
sisted in  his  design.''  In  1307  he  invited  Clement,  who  was 
then  at  Bordeaux,  to  Poitiers '—ostensibly  with  a  view  to  a 
crusade  under  Charles  of  Valois,  who,  by  marrying  the  heiress 
of  the  Courtenays,  had  acquired  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  said  that  the  reigning  Greek  emperor, 
Andronicus,   was   too   weak   to   hold  his   ground   against  the 

'  iii.  269.   Cf.  Bern.  Guid.  58-9;  Ptol.  «  Dupuy,  24C-8,  250-1.  259. 

Luc.  39.  y  lb.  298,  3(>8;  Hefele,  vi.  370. 

•  Dupuy,  237-8,  269-73.  «  The  pope's  Ktay  at  Poiliere  is  said 

^  lb.  238,  251.  to  huve  lasted  about  sixteeu  montlis,  Gir. 

»•  lb.  249.  (See  vol.  iii.  p.  542.)  do  Fracheto,  iu  Bouq.  xxi.  28. 
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advancing  Turkish  arms ;  that  it  was  therefore  expedient  to  set 

him  aside,  and  to  oppose  to  the  infidels  a  strong  Christian 

power,  with  Charles  as  its  head.     The  pope  entered  into  this 

scheme,  wrote  letters  in  favour  of  it,  granted  ecclesiastical 

tenths,  and  in  other  ways  showed  himself  wilh'ng  to  favour 

the  interest  of  the   French  princes.     Of  a  vast  debt  which 

Charles  of  Naples  had  contracted  to  the  papal  treasury,  two- 

tliirda  were  forgiven,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  transferred 

to  the  proposed  crusade;  *  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  awarded 

to  the  Neapolitan  king's  grandson,  Charobert,  and  proceedings 

were  begun  for  the  canonization  of  his  second  son  Louis,  who 

had  died  in  1297  as  archbishop  of  Toulouse.**    All  who  had  been 

Philip's  instruments  in  his  contest  with  Boniface  were  allowed 

to  go  unpunished ;  even  William  of  Nogaret  was  absolved,  on 

condition  that  he  should  join  the  next  crusade  to  the  Holy 

Land,  and  that  in  the  meantime  he  should  make  pilgrimages  to 

the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compostella,  and  to  certain  other 

phices  of  devotion.*^ 

Bat  still  Philip  urged  on  the  case  against  Boniface,  requiring 
that  he  should  be  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  that  his  bones 
should  be  disinterred  and  burnt.**  Clement  felt  that  by  such  a 
coarse  the  credit  of  the  papacy  would  be  grievously  impaired ; 
that  if  Boniface  had  not  been  a  rightful  pope,  his  appointments 
to  the  cardinalate  must  be  void,  and  consequently  Clement's 
own  election,  by  cardinals  of  whom  a  large  proportion  owed 
their  dignity  to  Boniface,  would  be  annulled ;  and,  as  was  natural, 
the  cardinals  whose  position  was  aflfectel  were  allied  with  the 
|>oj)e  in  opposition  to  Philip's  wishes.®  Finding  that,  although 
treated  with  a  great  show  of  respect  at  Poitiers,  he  was  virtu- 
ally a  prisoner,  Clement  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  part  of  his  treasures ;  but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.*^    At  length,  however,  it  was  suggested  by  the 

•  See  Ptol.  Luc.  in  Baluz.  i.  18,  and  in  Menard,  Hist,  de  Niemea,  Preuves, 

note,  p.  606  ;  also  i.  158  ;  Rayn.  1306.  2  ;  126,  seqq.  From  Philip's  having  namc>cl 

1307.  2-6,  23-4,  &c. ;  Milman,  v.  132.  him  as  an  executor  in  1311,  and  having 

^  For  this  younger  St.  Louis  of  the  substituted  another  in  1314,  it  is  inferred 

royal  family  of  France,  see  the  Acta  that  he  died  in  the  interval.    Hist,  de 

SS.  Auz.  19,  p.  775,  scqq. ;  Jordan,  in  I«angued.  iv.  118.    See  also  note  xi.  in 

MuTBt.  Antiq.  Ital.,  iv.  1023-7.    He  was  that  volume. 

only  in  his  24th  year  at  the  time  of  his  **  G.  Vill.  viii.  91.    (Raynaldus  says 
death — having  obtained    dispensations  that  Boniface's  body  was  by  divine  pro- 
as to  the  age  for  ordination  as  priest  and  vidence  kept  uucorrupt  for  three  cen- 
bishop.  He  was  canonized  by  John  XXII.  turies,  1307.  10.) 
in  1317.  «  G.  Vill.  1.  c. ;  Antoiiin.  iii.  271. 

«=  Rnyn,  1307. 11 ;  Milm.  v.  133.  There  '  Vita,  I.  5, 
arc  many  documents  relating  to  Nogaret 
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cardinal  of  Prato  that  the  question  should  be  reserved  for 
the  consideration  of  a  general  council,  which  Clement  intended 
to  assemble  at  Vienne,  a  city  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  French 
king's  territory.  The  pope  eagerly  caught  at  the  suggestion ; 
and  Philip,  who  had  often  pressed  for  such  a  council,  found  him- 
Felf  now  debarred  from  opposing  it,  however  distasteful  to  him/ 

But  during  the  conferences  at  Poitiers  another  subject  was 
brought  forward,  which  held  out  at  once  to  Clement  a  hope  of 
rescuing  the  memory  of  Boniface  and  the  credit  of  his  see,  and 
to  the  king  the  prospect  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury. 
For,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  severity  of  his  taxation, 
and  the  absence  of  all  splendour  in  his  court,  Philip  was  con- 
tinually in  difficulties  as  to  money,  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
unsuccessful  wars  with  the  Flemings.*'  In  order  to  supply 
his  needs  he  had  more  than  once  expelled  the  Jews  and  the 
Lombards  from  his  dominions,  and  had  confiscated  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  had  practised  a  succession  of  infamous  tricks  on 
the  coinage,  so  as  to  provoke  his  subjects  to  discontent,  which 
in  1306  broke  out  into  insurrection.*  Philip,  finding  himself 
insecure  in  his  own  palace,  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
Templars  at  Paris,  which  was  more  strongly  fortified;  and 
having  appeased  the  multitude  which  besieged  him  there 
by  concessions,  he  afterwards  hanged  nearly  thirty  of  their 
leaders.*'  The  sornety  to  which  he  had  then  been  indebted  for 
shelter  and  deliverance  was  now  to  feel  his  enmity." 

The  great  military  orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital, 
while  they  grew  in  importance  and  in  power,  had  incurred  much 

«  G.  Vill.  iii.  91 ;  Antonin.  1.  c.  Bp.  (Docnin.  Intkl.  sur  THist.  de  France) 
Ilefule,  however,  seems  to  bo  right  in  2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1841-51 ;  Dupuy,  *  Hist, 
saying  (vi.  372)  that  tlie  distinct  scheme  de  lOrdrc  milit.  des  Tcmpliers,'  Bnis- 
of  the  council  was  of  somewhat  later  sels,  1751 ;  Ruynouard,  *MoumuensH  is- 
olate, toriqucs  relatifs  k  la  Condemnation  des 
»•  Sism.  ix.  156.  Chevaliers  du  Temple,'  Paris,  1813: 
>  G.  Vill.  viii,  66,  seqq. ;  Vita  Clem.  I.  Maillard  do  Clmmbnres,  •  Regie  ot  Ska- 


••  La  Bi  vedra  il  duol  Che  sopra  Senna  ^i.  1-120)  Vienna,  1818;    V.  Nell,   *  Ba- 

Inducc,  falsoKKiniido  la  moneto,  phomot,  Actonstiiokc  zur  Ehrenrettung 

Quel  Che  morrA  dl  colpo  di  cotenna."  eines  christlichcn  Onlens  '  Vienna,l820 ; 

Dante. />arad.xlx.  118-120.  j^j.^^j^  .^^^^    j^  ^.^^^^,  p^^^  ^.^» 

The  insurgents  are  said  to  have  been  t.   i.    Preuves,    No.    136 ;    Ilavemann, 

chiefly  poor  people,  whose  rents  had  been  *  Gesch.  des  Ausgungs  des  Temix^Iherren- 

trijihrd   in  consequence  of  the   king's  ordens,'  Stuttg.  1846.     Against  the  mo- 

op<'ratioiis  on  the  coinage.    Joli.  a  St<\  mory  ofthe  Templars  have  iHiin  arrayed 

Victore,  in  Bouq.  xxi.  647.  in  France,  through  thu  inlluenco  of  their 

^  W.  Nang.  cont.  l.c;  Ptol.  Luc.  26.  various    interests,    rovalist,   legist,   and 

"*  Among  the  works  on  the  suppns-  ecclesiastical  writers. '  See Sismondi,  ix. 

sion  of  the  Templars  may  be  named,  the  204-5  ;  Martin,  iv.  467. 
*  Pruci*   des  Templiers,'   oil.  Michelet, 
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enmity  by  their  assumptions,  and  had  not  escaped  serious  imputa- 
tions. Although  the  Templars  at  their  outset  had  receiverl  no 
special  exemptions  (for  to  such  privileges  their  great  patron, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  was  opposed),"  they  had  gradually  acquired 
much  of  this  kind.**  Their  lands  were  free  from  tithes.  They  were 
untouched  by  interdicts  uttered  against  any  place  where  they 
might  be.  A  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  granted  as  a  reward 
for  their  adhesion  to  him  against  the  rival  claimant  of 
the  papacy,  had  made  them  independent  of  all  but  the  papal  au* 
thority,  and  allowed  them  to  have  a  body  of  clergy  of  their 
own,^  But  Alexander  himself  found  it  necessary,  at  the  Lateran 
Council  of  IITQ,**  to  censure  them,  in  common  with  the  Hospi- 
tallers, for  having  greatly  exceeded  their  privileges ;  and  about 
thirty  years  later,  Innocent  III.  reproved  them  as  undutiful  to 
the  holy  see,  as  insubordinate  to  all  other  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  interfering  with  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  as  having 
fallen  into  many  vices,  so  that  they  used  the  show  of  religion 
in  order  to  blind  the  world  to  their  voluptuousness.''  At  a  later 
time,  they  had  opposed  Frederick  II.  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  it  was  said  that  they  had  offered  to  betray  him 
to  the  Soldan — an  offer  which  the  more  generous  infidel  made 
known  to  the  object  of  the  intended  treachery."  Since  the  loss 
of  Palestine,  both  orders  had  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  many  of  the  Templars  had  returned 
to  settle  on  the  estates  which  their  order  possessed  in  Western 
Europe.^ 

The  order  of  the  Temple  now  consisted  of  about  15,000  mem- 
bers, the  most  formidable  and  renowned  soldiery  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  persons  attached  to  it  may  probably 
have  amounted  to  not  less  tlian  100,000.     About  half  of  them 
were  Frenchmen,  and  the   preponderance  of  that  nation  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  grand-masters  of  the  order  had 
been  French."   They  had  vast  wealth,  which  it  was  supposed  that 
they  held  themselves  bound  to  increase  by  unlawful  as  well  as  by 
lawful  means  ;  *  and,  strong  and  powerful  as  they  already  were, 
it  may  have  been  not  unnatural  to  suspect  them  of  intendinpr, 
after  the  example  already  given  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  on  the 

»  WUcke,  ii.  184-5.  (ib.  coxvi.  56). 

o  See  a  summary  in  Dupuv,  104.  •  See  vol.  iii.  p.  394. 

p  Hoe  tlii3  bull,  "  Omne  datum  opti-  »  For  their  quarrels  with  the  king  of 

raum,"  in  Rvmer,  i.  27;    or  in  Migue,  Cyprus,  see  letters  of  Boniface  VIII. 

Patrol,  cc.  919.  in  Dupuy,  176-8. 

q  c  9.  "  Sism.  ix.  231. 

'  Ep.  X.  121  (Patrol,  ccxv.);  of.  xii.  45  *  See  Havemann,  c.  3. 
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BooxVn- 


Baltic,  to  establish  a  sovereignty  of  their  own  J  They  were  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  brotherhood,  and  of 
contempt  for  all  men  beyond  it.  When  Clement  had  projected 
an  anion  with  the  Hospitallers^  the  master  of  the  Temple, 
James  de  Molay,  had  declined  the  proposal  on  grounds  which, 
although  partly  reasonable,  showed  a  scornful  assumption  of 
superiority  to  the  order  which  made  the  less  rigid  profession.' 
Towards  the  bishops,  from  whose  authority  they  were  exempt, 
towards  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  within  which  their  vast 
estates  were  situated,  their  behaviour  was  disrespectful  and 
defiant.*  The  unpopularity  caused  by  their  pride  ^  was  increased 
by  the  mystery  and  closeness  which  they  affected  in  all  that 
concerned  the  order;  and  out  of  this  not  unnaturally  arose 
dark  suspicions  against  them.  During  the  latter  part  of  their 
career  in  the  Holy  Land  they  had  become  familiar  with  the 
infidels,  whom  they  had  at  first  opposed  with  unrelenting  hatred;** 
and  it  was  supposed  that  both  their  religion  and  their  morals 
had  been  infected  by  their  Oriental  associations.^  In  their 
ordinary  habits  it  is  said  that  they  were  lax  and  luxurious,  so 
that  ** to  drink  like  a  Templar"  was  a  proverb.* 

When  Gregory  IX.,  in  1238,  had  reproved  the  Hospitallers  for 
having  allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  Yatatzes  against  the 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  had  taken  occasion  to 
speak  of  imputations  of  unchastity  and  heresy  which  were  cast 
on  them.'  It  was  not  until  a  later  time  that  any  accusations 
of  heresy  were  brought  against  the  Templars  ;  but  now  strange 
and  shocking  reports  of  this  kind  were  circulated,  and,  instead 
of  the  charge  of  familiarity  with  women,  there  were  suspicions 
of  unnatural  vices,  which  were  less  abhorred  in  the  east  than 
in  the  west^    It  would  seem  that  the  loss  of  the  Holv  Land 


7  Maillard  de  Chamburcs,  64;    Mi-  ordo  torra  ultra  mare  remansisse  "  (Proc. 

chelet,  iii.  134.  ii.  215.)    See    loo  the  depositions    of 

*  Baluz.  Vita)  Pap.  ii.  180-5 ;  Dupuy,  William  Kilros,  a  chaplain  of  the  order, 

179,  seqq.     A  like  proposal  had  been  in  Wilkins,  ii.  377. 

madcby  the  Council  of  Salzburg  in  1297.  '^  A  Domioican  witness  says  that  a 

Hcfele,  vi.  235 ;  Havem.  354.  certain  master,  as  a  condition  of  deliver- 

»  The   grand-master    admitted    that  ance  from  a  soldans'  prison,  bound  hira- 

thcy  had   been  too   rigid  in  asserting  self  to  introduce  errors  into  the  order, 

their  privileges  against  bishops.  Proces,  Proc.  ii.  195-6. 

1 .  35.  "  Havemann  neciUessly  trios  to  explain 

^  Their  pride  and  oppressive  character  this  away  (356).    Raynouard  says  that 

are  owned  by  a  member  of  the  order,  the  proverb  is  not  found  until  after  the 

Proc.  ii.  9.  destruction  of  the  order  (p.  8.) 

o  A  Templar  deposeil  that  William  '  Raynuld.  1238.   32. 

of  Beau  jeu,wlien  master,  "habcbat  mag-  «  One  witness  of  the  order  expresses 

nam  amicitiam  cum  soldano  et   Sarra-  his    di8])elief   that    such    things   were 

conis,  quill  alitcr  non  potuist-ent  ipse  vol  practised,   "  quia  potorant  habere   rau- 
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had  told  unfavonrably  on  their  character.   Having  been  deprived 
of  their  proper  occupation,  they  may  naturally  have  yielded 
to  the  temptations  which  arise  out  of  idleness ;  perhaps,  too, 
the  spirit  which  commonly  led   the   people  of  these  days  to 
judge  by  visible  appearances  may  at  once  have  led  the  Templars 
to  doubt  the  power  of  the  God  whose  champions   had  been 
forced  to  give  way  to  unbelievers,  and  had  disposed  the  gene- 
rality of  men  to  accept  tales  and  suspicions  against  the  order, 
to  whose  sins  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  that  sacred 
territory  which  it  had  been  their  especial  duty  to  defend.''   And 
it  is  probable  that  even  before  their  withdrawal  from  Palestine 
they  may  have  taken  up  oriental  superstitions  as  to  the  virtue 
of  charms  and  magical  practices.' 

Philip  the  Fair  had  at  one  time  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
connexion  with  the  order,  probably  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
master  of  its  treasures ;  but  his  suit  had  been  rejected.  In  the 
contest  with  Boniface,  the  Templars,  notwithstanding  the  alle- 
giance which  most  of  them  owed  to  the  crown  of  France,  had 
inclined  to  side  with  the  pope ;  ^  and  when  Benedict  XI.  had 
granted  Philip  the  tenths  of  spiritual  property  in  France,  the 
Templars  had  firmly  stood  on  their  exemption."  The  king  had 
been  largely  in  their  debt  for  money  advanced  to  pay  the  dowry 
of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  England ; "  and  his  acquaintance 
\*ith  their  resources  had  been  extended  by  Ins  late  sojourn  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  order  at  Paris — a  large  enclosure,  covered 
with  buildings  sufficient  to  contain  avast  number  of  dependents, 
and  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  a  more  formidable  siege 
than  that  which  he  had  there  experienced."   And  to  the  motives 

lierea    pnlchras    et   bene   oomptas,   et  the  15th  century  (/.  e.  that  they  date 

frequentt-r  eas  habebant,    cum    essciit  from  after  the  ruin  of  tlie  order).     See 

divito8*et  potentes,  &c.'*  (Proc^,  i.  326).  Wilcko,  ii.  290-301,  against  v.  Hammer. 

Muny  witnesses  say  that  great  scandals  •»   Chron.    Aat.  in  Murat.    xi.   193  ; 

liad  arisen  agaiuiit  the  order;  one,  tliat  Milm.  v.  140. 

he  was  ashamed  when  people  pointed  at  ™  Havem.  186. 

him    and    said  "  Ecce  Templariom ! "  »  Th.  de  la  Moor,  Vit.  Edw.  II.,  in 

lb.  618.  Camden,     *  Anglica,   Normannica,'   &c. 

k  Michelet  iii.  129;  Milm.  v.  138.  593,  where  it  is  said  that  Philip  hated 

1  Milm.  V.  137.     Von  Hammer,  in  his  the  master  on  account  of  his  imjx)rtunity 

'  M y>«terinm  Baphometis  revelatum '  (see  in  demanfling  repuymeut. 

p.  12),  and  in  his   *Memoire  sur  deux  <>  See  Geraud's  'Paris  sous  Philippe 

O^ffrets  (ynostiques '  (Paris,  1832)  pro-  le  Bel,'  with  the  maps  (D(XJ.  In6d.  sur 

(luces  evidence  of  Gnoatic  abominations  I'Hist.  de  France,  1837).     Henry  III.  of 

4:c.,   but   entirely  fails  to  bring   them  England,   when  visiting   St.   Louis   in 

home  to  the  Templars.      The  coff rets,  1254,  preferred  the  Temple  to  the  king's 

formerly  in  the  Blacas  collection,  may  palace  as  a  lodging,  on  account  of  the 

now  be  seen  in  the   British  Museum ;  greater  room  which  it  afforded  for  hia 

and  I  am  informed  by  a  high  authority  train.    Muttli.  Paris,  899. 
that  they  are  certainly  not  older  than 
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of  cupidity  and  jealousy  ^  may  have  been  added  the  influence 
of  a  Dominican  confessor  over  the  king's  mind  ;  for  the  Domi- 
nicans, who  had  at  one  time  been  closely  allied  with  the  Tem- 
plars, had  since  become  their  bitterest  enemies.*^ 

The  circumstances  which  led  Philip  to  attack  the  Templars 
are  variously  reported.  The  story  most  generally  received  is, 
that  one  Squin  of  Floyrac  or  Florian,  a  native  of  Beziers,  who 
had  been  prior  of  Montfaucon,  having  been  imprisoned  at  Paris' 
for  heresy  and  vicious  life,  became  acquainted  in  prison  with  a 
Florentine  named  NofiTo  Dei,'  an  apostate  from  the  order;  and 
that  these  wretches  conspired  to  seek  their  deliverance  by  giving 
information  of  enormities  alleged  to  be  committed  by  the  Tem- 
plars.^ Squin  of  Florian  refused  to  tell  the  important  secrets 
of  which  he  professed  to  be  master  to  any  one  but  the  kiTig ; 
and  Philip  heard  the  tale  with  eager  delight"  It  appears  that 
he  spoke  of  the  matter  to  the  pope  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Clement's  coronation  at  Lyons;'  but  nothing  was  done  until 
later.  The  pope  summoned  the  Masters  and  other  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  two  great  military  orders  from  Cyprus,  in  order 
to  a  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  an 
intended  crusade/  The  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  Fulk  de 
Yillaret,  was  able  to  excuse  himself,  on  the  ground  that  he  and 
his  brethren  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes;'  but  the 
master  of  the  Templars,  James  de  Molay,  a  knight  of  Franche- 
Comtc,  who  had  been  forty-two  years  in  the  order,*  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  appeared  in  France  with  such  a  display  of  pomp 
and  of  wealth  as  naturally  tended  to  increase  the  envy  and  the 
mistrust  with  which  his  brotherhood  was  already  regarded.^ 
By  Philip,  to  one  of  whose  sons  he  had  been  godfather  some 
years  before,*^  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  the  pope, 
in  accordance  with  the  invitation  which  had  been  given,  con- 

^  "  Totum  tameD  dicitur  falfio  confic-  "  Vita  VL  Clem.,  p.  100. 

turn  ex  avarit'a."    Antonin.  iii.  274 ;  cf.  «  See  the  bulls  "  Facienfl  miserioor- 

G.  Vill.  viii.  92.  diam  "  and  *'  Regnans  in  Ccelis."  Proems, 

n  Michelet,    iii.    136-7.      The    Asti  i.  2 ;  Mansi,  xxv.  370 ;  Baluz.  ii.  75. 
chronicler  says  that  Nogaret  was*' aiictor  y  There  in  a  letter  of  J.  de  Molay  on 
pro  posse  ruinac  ordinis,"  because  the  this  subject  in  Dupuy,  182-5 ;  and  Ray- 
Templars  had  caused  his  father  to  be  naldus  gives  many  letters  relating  to 
burnt  as  a  heretic.  193.  the  Crusade. 

'  See   the  Hist.  Langued.   iv.  138 ;  ^  W^  Nang.  cont.  60 ;  Vita  I.  Clem. 

Proces,  i.  36 ;  Hcfele,  vi.  377.  p.  6.    Rhodes  fell  into  their  hands  on 

•  "Noflfo  Dei  nostri  Fiorentino.*'   (G.  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,   1310. 
Villani,  viii.  92.)   One  of  these  men  was  Bern.  Guid.  72. 

afterwards  hanged,  and  the  other  came  ■  Proc.  ii.  305 ;  Maillard,  89. 

to  a  violent  end.    lb.  *»  Raynouard,  17. 

*  Vita  VI.  Clem.  p.  99 ;  G.  Vill.  1.  c. ;  «  xhis  was  against  the  statutes  of  the 
Antonin.  iii.  272 ;  Havcm.  193 ;  Wilcko,  Templars.    See  Wilcke,  i.  229,  277. 

ii.  261. 
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suited  him  as  to  the  proposed  crusade.''    But  the  Templars  soon 
became  aware  that  rumours  of  an  unfriendly  kind  were  current, 
and  themselves  requested  the  pope  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
the  sospicions  whicli  had  been  cast  on  them.     The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  favourable  to  the  order  ;•  but  Philip  held  firmly  to 
his  purpose.     On  the  14th  of  September,  1307  (the  Festival  of 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross),  orders  were  issued  to  his  officers 
in  all  quarters,  desiring  them  to  prepare  a  force  sufficient  for 
the  execution   of  certiun  instructions  which  were  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  12th  of  October;  and  by  these  instructions 
they  were  charged  to  arrest  all  the  Templars  at  one  and  the 
same  time — a  measure  similar  to  those  which  the  king  had 
already  employed  towards  the  Jews  and  the  foreign  merchants. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day'  the  orders  were  carried  out 
without  any  difficulty ;  for  the  Templars,  unsuspecting    ^^^  j„ 
and  unprepared,  made  no  attempt  at  resistance.     So 
closely  was  the  king's  secret  concealed,  that,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  James  de  Molay  had,  at  his  request,  been  one  of  those 
who  carried  the  wife   of  the   king's  brother  Charles  to  the 
grave;'  and  within  a  few  hours  the  master  and  his  brethren 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  prison  by  a  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  of  Nogaret.    The  king  took  possession  of  the 
Temple,  and  throughout  the  kingdom  the  property  of  the  order 
was  placed  under  seal  by  his  officei-s.^ 

Philip  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  arrest  of  the  Tem- 
plars. Next  day  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  and  the  masters  of 
the  theological  faculty  in  the  university  were  assembled  in  the 
chapter-house  of  Notre  Dame.  The  question  was  proposed 
to  them  whether  the  king  might  of  his  own  authority  proceed 
against  a  religious  order ;  *  and,  although  the  answer  was  not 
immediately  given,  it  was  foreseen  and  acttd  on — that  the 
secular  judge  was  not  entitled  to  take  cognisance  of  heresy, 
nnless  in  cases  remitted  to  him  by  the  church;  but  that  he 
might  properly  arrest  suspected  persons,  and  might  keep  them 
for  ecclesiastical  judgment  ^  On  the  following  day,  wliich  was 
Sunday,  the  pulpits  were  filled  with  friars,  who  were  charged 
to  denounce  the  alleged  crimes  of  the  Templars ;  and  some  of 
the  king's  ministers  addressed  assembled  crowds  on  the  same 
subject."*   Within  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  arrest,  Philip  set 

*  Vertot,  i.  477.  ^  Oir.  de  Frach.  in  Bouq.  xxi.  29. 

•  Clement,  letter  of  May  24,  1307,  in  »>  W.  Nancc-cont  60;  Antonin.  362-3. 
BaluLil  75 :  Giesel.  VI.  iii.  5 ;  Havcm.  «  Vita  I.  Ckra.  9.  ^  lb.  12. 
2rjO.               f  w'.  Nang.  cont.  60.  "  lb.  9-10 ;  W.  Nang.  cont.  60.   Ray- 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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on  foot  an  inquiry  under  his  confessor,  William  Imbert,  who  also 
Oct  19  ^®^^  *'^®  office  of  grand  inquisitor,"  and,  as  a  Dominican, 
was  hostile  to  the  Templars.  The  Master  and  others  of 
the  order  were  examined,  and  it  is  said  that  De  Molay  admitted 
tlio  truth  of  almost  all  the  charges.®  In  other  parts  of  France 
also  the  investigation  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  Imbert.** 

]iy  taking  it  on  himself  to  direct  an  inquiry  into  such  charges 
against  a  body  which  was  especially  connected  with  the  Boman 
see,  the  king  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  pope,  who  wrote  to  him 
in  strong  terms  of  remonstrance,  desiring  that  the  prisoners 
should  Ixi  made  over  to  two  cardinals  and  reserved  for  his  own 
judgment,  suspending  the  powers  of  inquisitors  and  of  bishops 
over  them,  and  ordering  that  their  property  should  be  kept 
inviolate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Land.  At  tlie  same  time 
the  pope  declared  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  Philip  by 
desiring  other  sovereigns  to  arrest  the  Templars  within  their 
dominions.*!  To  these  demands  Philip,  after  some  delay,  pro- 
fessed to  yield ;  and  by  this  concession  he  was  able  to  overcome 
Clement's  opposition.' 

As  in  the  case  of  Boniface,  the  king  resolved  to  get  up  a 
national  demonstration  of  concurrence  in  his  policy ;  and  with 
this  view  the  estates  of  the  realm  were  convoked  at  Tours  in 
May,  1808.  From  such  an  assembly  the  Templars  could  expect 
no  favour.  They  were  (for  reasons  which  have  been  already 
explained)  hated  by  the  nobles  and  by  the  clergy  ;  and  the  com- 
mons were  prepossessed  against  them  by  the  tales  which  liad 
lately  been  circulated.  To  deal  with  the  assembled  estates  was 
an  easy  task  for  the  subtlety  of  Nogaret  (to  whom  the  eight  chief 
barons  of  Languedoc  had  entrusted  their  proxies)  and  of  Plasian ; 
and  the  meeting  resulted  in  a  memorial  by  which  the  king  was 
cutreatcd  to  go  on  with  the  process  against  the  Templars,  even 
although  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  refuse  to  support  him.' 
While  the  French  estates  were  sitting  at  Tours,  the  murder  of 
May  1,  Albert  of  Austria,  by  causing  a  vacancy  in  the  empire, 
1H08.  suggested  to  Philip  a  new  object  of  ambition,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  he  desired  to  secure  the  pope's  assistance, 

nouartl  remarks  on  the  democratic  ten-  Job.  R.  Victor.  22. 

den'^y  of  attcmi)ting  to  gain  the  popular  ^  Martin,  Iv.  474. 

mind  by  Buch  meana  instead  of  bringing  •»  Dupuy,  ii.  97-100 ;  Vita  I.  Clem.  10  ; 

the   matter  l)efore  a  lawful  assembly.  Baluz.  ii.  75-G ;  Ptol.  Luc.  in  Murat.  xi. 

XXXV.  1229;  Houtaric,  132. 

"  See  the  Proci^s,  ii.  277,  seqq. ;  Dupuy,  '  Baluz.  1.  12-13 ;  Hefele,  vi.  380. 

append,  li.-lii.  '  Vita   I.  Clem.   p.   12 ;   Raynouard, 

"  Proc.  ii.  305-6;  W.  Nang.  eont.  60;  41-2;  IIefelc,vi.  381. 
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and  foQDd  it  necessary  to  deal  tenderly  with  him.*     Repairing 

from  Tours  to  Poitiers,  he  laid  before  Clement  the  memorial  of 

the  estates,  and  ofiTerefl  to  produce  convincing  evidence  as  to  the 

guilt  of  the  Templars.     Seventy-two  members  of  the   order, 

carefully  selected  under  the  king's  directions,  were  examined 

in  the  pope's  presence,  where  they  confessed  the  truth  of  the 

charges  against  them ;  and  some  days  later,  they  heard  their 

confessions  read,  and  expressed  their  adhesion  to  them  as  true." 

The  master  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  order  were  on  their 

way  to  Poitiers,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  too  ill  to 

travel  beyond   Chinon;^   and  there  they  were  examined   by 

three  cardinals.     It  is  said  that  De  Molay  confessed  the  charge 

of  denying  the  Saviour   in   the  ceremony  of  reception,   and 

that  he  then  referred  the  cardinals  for  further  evidence  to  a 

serving  brother  of  the  order  who  attended  on  him.*    The  avowals 

of  his  companions  reached  still  further ;  y  but,  in  consideration 

I    of  their  professions  of  penitence,  the  cardinals  were  authorized 

by  the  pope  to  absolve  them  from  the  sins  which  they  had 

acknowledged,  and  they  commended  them  to  the  king's  mercy.* 

The  pope  professed  to  be  convinced  by  the  evidence  which 

had  been   produced,  and   issued   a   number  of  documents  in 

accordance  with  Philip's  wishes.     The  powers  of  the  bishops 

were  restored,  so  that  each  might  take  cognisance  of  the  matter 

within  his  own  diocese ;  and  until  the  meeting  of  the  intended 

general   council,  the   king  was  to  retain   the   custody  of  the 

accused,   in   the  name  of  the  Church,  and  was   to   maintain 

them  out  of  their  propei*ty,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his 

hands.* 

On  the  12th  of  August  appeared  a  bull,  which  begins  with  the 
words  Faciens  misericordiam.  In  this  the  pope,  after  having 
mentioned  the  reports  which  were  current  against  the  order, 
with  the  avowals  which  had  been  made  by  some  mi^mbers  of  it, 
both  in  his  own  presence  and  elsewhere,  and  having  declared 
that  King  Philip  acted  in  the  matter  not  from  rapacity,  but 
from  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith — appoints  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  case  of  the  Templars  in  each  province  of 
France,  and  authorizes  them  to  call  in,  if  necessary,  the  aid 

'  Soo  hfrcafttr,  p.  40.  »  Baluz.  Vit.    Pnp.  Avon.  ii.  121-2 ; 

"  Proc.  i.  4  ;   Ptol.  I.iic.  c.  30;  Vita  Clcni.  in  Proc.  i.  4;  Havcm.  219,  342. 

i.  Cltm.  13;  Havem.  218.  ^  Clem,  in  Proc.  i.  5. 

•  This  tfcemri  to  have  been  merely  an  *  Ckm.  1.  c.  5 ;  of.  Baluz.  ii.  134. 

cxruBe   for   keeping    them   out  of   the  •  Vita  I.Clem.  G,  13;  Ptol.  Iaicc. 31 ; 

inik'h  prcBCUce.  Kaynouard,  47 ;  Hefelc,  W.  Nang.  cont.  61 ;  Dupuy,  api)end.  Ivi. 

vi.380.  Hofele,  vi.  384-C. 
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of  the  secular  arm.^  By  another  document  of  the  same  date* 
he  orders  that  all  property  belonging  to  the  Templars  shall  l»e 
given  up,  and  threatens  severe  penalties  against  all  persons, 
however  eminent,  who  should  venture  to  detain  any  part  of  it.* 

Another  bull,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  B^pnans  in 
cijelis,^  bears  the  same  date  with  the  Faciens  misericordiam,  and 
has  much  in  common  with  it.  By  this  bull  the  archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  the  bishop  of  Mende  (William  Durantis,  nephew 
and  successor  of  the  famous  canonist  and  ritualist  whose  name 
he  bore),  the  bishops  of  Bayeux  and  Limoges,  and  other  eccle- 
siastics, were  commissioned  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the 
Templars,  with  a  view  to  the  intended  general  council ;  and 
a  list  of  127  questions  was  annexed,  embodying  the  charges 
already  mentioned,  with  others  of  a  like  odious  character.  The 
inquiries  of  the  commissioners  were  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  order  generally,  while  the  cases  of  individuals  were  left  to 
the  ordinary  judges  of  such  oflTences.'  Their  first  sitting  was  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1309.  The  confessions  formerly  made  were 
put  in  evidence,  but  an  opportunity  of  disclaiming  them  was 
allowed ;  and,  althougli  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  other 
members  of  the  commission  often  absented  themselves,  as  if 
ashamed  of  their  work,  the  examination  was  in  general  con- 
ducted with  mildness.^ 

On  the  2()th  of  November,  the  Master  De  Molay  was  brought 
before  the  commissioners,  and  was  asked  whether  he  would 
defend  the  order.  He  answered  that  it  was  confirmed  and 
privileged  by  the  apostolic  see,  and  contrasted  the  hasty 
character  of  the  proceedings  against  it  with  the  long  delay  of 
thirty-two  years  which  had  taken  place  before  the  deposition  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  For  himself,  he  professed  that  he 
had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  skill  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  oi*der;  but  that  he  must  deserve  contempt  and  infamy  if 
he  should  fail  to  do  what  he  could  for  a  body  to  which  he  owed 
so  much.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  a  prisoner,  with  but  four 
deniers  in  the  world,  but  said  that  he  wished  to  have  assistance 
and  counsel,  in  order  that  the  truth  might  be  kno^vn  as  to  the 
order.**  The  commissioners  offered  him  time  and  other  facilities, 
but  told  him  that  in  cases  of  heresy  the  proceedings  must  be  simple 
and  straightforward,  and  that  the  arts  of  advocates  were  inadmiss- 

*»  Mansi,  xxv.  40J.  The  copy  sent  to  tha  subject  in  Baluz.  ii.  97,  seqq. 
Engluml  is  in  RymeF,  ii.  55.  •  Mansi,  xxv.  369,  aeqq. 

«  "  Ad  omnium  fere  notit-am.'*  Mansi,  *■  Proc.  i.  25;  (iie.  cl.  II.  iii.  14. 
xxv.40t5.  f  Havem.  345. 

J  Seo  .»tLcr  documents  on  tliis  |iart  of       ^  Proc.  i.  33. 
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able.*    They  then  read  to  him  the  pope's  bull,  in  which  his  own 
confession  before  the  cardinals  at  Chinon  was  mentioned.     Ou 
hearing  this  he  crossed  himself  twice,  and  made  other  demonstra- 
tions of  the  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation.  ^'  If/'  he  said, 
"  the  commissioners  were  persons  of  another  sort,  they  would 
hear  something  of  a  different  kind  from  him."     To  this  they  re- 
plietl  that  they  were  not  to  be  challenged  to  the  ordeal  of  battle; 
whereupon  the  old  knight  rejoined  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
such  things,  but  only  wished  that  in  this  case  the  same  rule 
might  be  obseiTed  which   was  observed   by   the   Turks  and 
Saracens — that  false  accusers  should  have  their  heads  cut  off 
or  should  be  cleft  down  the  middle  of  their  bodies^     He  then, 
observing  William  of  Plasian,  who  had  attended  the  session 
oninvitet],  desired  leave  to  speak  with  him.     The  old  man's 
confidence  was  won  by  Plasian's  professing  to  love  him  as  a 
brother  knight,  and  affecting  to  caution  him  against  imprudence 
m  the  management  of  his  cause ; "  and  the  examination  was 
adjourned   until   the  next  day  but  one.     When  the   master 
was  again  brought  forward,  the  effects  of  Plasian's   insidious 
cotmsels  were  evident.     He  declared  that  as  an  unlearned  and 
poor  man,  he  would  not  undertake  the  defence  of  the  order ; 
but,  as  it  appeared  from  the  bull  that  Clement  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  judgment  of  the  chief  officers,  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  carried  before  the  pope  with  as  little  delay  as  might 
be."*    On  being  told  by  the  commissioners  that  their  business 
Has  to  deal  with  the  order,  and  not  with  individuals,  he  asked 
feave  to  state  three  facts  in  favour  of  the  brotherhood — that 
he  knew  of  no  order  in  which  the  divine  services  were  better 
performed  or  with  greater  splendour  of  ornaments;   none  in 
which  almsgiving  was  more  liberal ;  no  religious  order,  and  no 
kind  of  persons,  who  more  readily  shed  their  blood  for  the 
Christian  faith,  or  were  more  dreaded  by  its  enemies.** 

The  commissioners  remarked  that  unless  the  foundation  of 
faith  were  sound,  all  these  things  were  unavailing  ;  to  which  De 
Molay  assented,  and  in  proof  of  his  own  orthodoxy,  stated  his 
belief  in  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian  creed.^  Nogaret, 
who  was  present,  asked  some  questions  as  to  the  stories  which 
were  current  against  the  order,  but  the  master  replied  that 
he  had  never  heard   of  them.     He  begged  Nogaret  and  the 

«  lb.  or   his  confession    had   boi'n   tanipored 

•'lb.  34.  Havomann  remarks  that  tlio    with.     347. 
;jrr.nni-master'a  anger  was  evidently  real;        *"  lb.  :^4-5  ;  Havem.  231. 
that  ( ither  the  cardinals  had  wrunj?  out        °  lb.  42-3. 
by  tDrture  something  which  was  untrue,       *»  lb.  45.  '  lb.  44. 
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commissioners  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  offices 
religion  with  the  services  of  his  chaplains,  and  they  promised 
see  to  the  matter.*> 

Of  the  other  knights  who  were  examined,  some  said  that 
would  defend  the  order ;'  some  that  they  were  willing  to  do  ao^i 
they  might  have  their  liberty  and  their  property  restored 
them,  but  that  in  their  captive  and  destitute  condition 
question  was  a  mockery ;  •  some,  apparently  in  the  belief  tl 
the  order  was  doomed,  and  tempted  by  the  hope  of  making 
terms  for  themselves,  declined  to  stand  up  for  it;*  one  exprc«ell 
a  belief  that  by  administering  the  holy  Eucharist  to  those  wbo! 
gave  evidence  on  opposite  sides,  a  Divine  judgment  might  ba^ 
obtained  for  the  manifestation  of  the  truth,"  On  the  28th  of  ^ 
March,  1310,  about  550  knights  from  all  parts  of  France,  who  [ 
had  professed  themselves  willing  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
order,  were  assembled  in  the  orchard*  of  the  bishop's  palace 
at  Paris.^  The  charges  were  read  over  in  Latin  by  a  notary, 
but  when  he  was  proceeding  to  re-state  them  in  French,  a 
cry  arose  that  this  was  needless,  that  they  did  not  care  to  hear 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  such  a  mass  of  charges,  too  vile  and 
abominable  to  be  mentioned."  When  asked  whether  they  would 
defend  the  order,  they  said  that  were  ready  to  do  so  if  permitted 
by  their  superiors.*  They  were  desired  to  name  six,  eight,  or 
ten  persons  as  proxies ;  and  Peter  of  Boulogne,  a  priest,  was 
appointed  with  others,  although  they  said  that  they  could  not 
act  without  the  master's  sanction. 

After  the  meeting  in  the  bishop's  orchard,  the  commissioners 
visited  the  various  houses  in  which  the  Templars  were  confined. 
In  the  course  of  these  visits  it  became  evident  that  a  great  part 
of  the  confessions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  order  had  been 
wnmg  out  by  torture,  by  liunger,  or  by  the  other  hardships  of 
their  long  imprisonment.^  The  torments  which  had  been  applied 
are  described  by  some  of  the  sufferers,  and,  among  them,  by  one 
who  had  been  racked  by  the  original  accuser,  Squin  of  Florian.** 
Ho  professes  liimself  willing  to  endure  death  in  any  form,  but 
unable  to  withstand  the  protracted  agony  of  the  torture^by 

1  Pri)C.  15.  aa  to  sodomy,  which  ho  says  lie  had  con- 

'  lb.  57,  Gl,  &c.     Somo  in  a  Romance  fosscd  through  foar  of  further  tortureu 

document  make  excepti<m  of  the  ostal  Proc.  i.  41                 "  lb.  t>9. 

of  tho  kingau'l  tin?  i)oi>4\  i.  IH.  *  "  Viridarium.**           y  Proc.  i.  99. 

•  lb.  81-2.  '  lb.  100.     Compftre  their  strong  de- 

t  lb.  58,  &c. ;  Mihn.  v.  202.    Thus  one  nunciations  of  the  charges,  ib.  115. 

bays  *'Quoil  nolubat  Uti«;are  cum  domi-  •  Ib.  101. 

nis  pap.i  ut  n^o  Fmnc-orum;''  and  aii-  *»  Proclaim;  W.  Nang.  cent.  60. 

hores  to  his  ovidonce  in  all  points  except  «  Proc.  i.  36. 
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rhich  some  of  the  knights  declare  that  they  might  have  been 

■vrooght  to  confess  anything  whatever,  even  the  guilt  of  having 

pot  the  Saviour  to  death.**   They  entreat  that  no  layman,  or  other 

^  person  who  might  be  likely  to  disturb  them,  may  be  allowed  to 
LJbe  present  at  the  examinations,  and  protest  that,  when  their 

^  terrors  and  temptations  are  considered,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
some  should  lie,  but  rather  that  any  should  venture  to  speak  the 
trath.*   They  complain  bitterly  of  the  rigorous  treatment  which 
they  met  with;  that  they  were  miserably  lodged,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  scantily  fed ;  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  minis- 
trations of  religion  ;  that  their  brethren  who  had  died  in  prison 
had  been  excluded  from  the  last  sacraments  and  from  Christian 
burial ;  that  they  themselves,  in  addition  to  other  heavy  charges, 
were  even  compelled  to  pay,  out  of  the  wretched  pittance  which 
[     was  allowed  them,  a  fee  for  unloosing  and   refastening  their 
cliains,  and  a  toll  for  their  passage  across  the  Seine '  on  every 
day  of  their  examination.     They  represent  that  thoy   cannot 
act  in  behalf  of  the  order  without  the  master's   leave;   they 
urge  that,  as  being   nearly  all  imlearned  men,  they  may  be 
allowed  the  assistance  of  advocates,  and  entreat  that  so  much  of 
the  order  8  property  may  be  granted  to  them  as  would  suffice  for 
the  costs  of  their  defence.' 

In  the  meantime  Philip  had  set  another  engine  in  motion  for  the 

accomplishment  of  his  purpose.     By  exeiling  a  strong 

pressure  on  the  pope,  he  had  contrived  that  Philip  do 

Marigny,  a  young  brotlier  of  his  favourite  counsellor,  Enguer- 

mnd  de  Marigny,  should  be  promoted  to  the  archbishoprick  of 

Sens.**     The  new  archbishop  received  his  pall  at  Easter,  1310, 

and  on  the  10th  of  May  he  opened  at  Paris  a  provincial  council, 

before  which  a  number  of  Templars,  who  had  retracted  their 

confessions,  were  brouglit  to  trial  as  relapsed  heretics.     Some  of 

them  yielded,  and  were  allowed  to  escape  altogether,  or  with  slight 

punishment ;  others  were  put  to  penance,  or  were  sentenced  to 

imprisonment  for  life ;  but  those  who  adhered  to  tlieir  retractation 

were  condemned  to  be  made  over  to  the  secular  arm,  sucli  of  tliem 

as  belonged  to  the  clerical  order  being  previously  degraded.* 

While  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in  their  investiga- 

"*  lb.  3G,  40-1,75;  Menard,  PreuvcB,  obstinate.  There  is  some  inyHtcryns  to  tho 

183.  letter  of  Philii)  Vouot  and  Jolm  do  Jaii- 

«  Proc.  i.  IGG.     Sec  Siam.  ix.  206.  villo  in  which  the  threat  la  conveyed. 

'  Proc.  i.  151.  (Proce8.i.71-2.)  TiiefateofiheTeinplurs 

'  lb.  100.  12G-7,  &c.  i8thn.sd.Hcril>ed  by  John  of  St.  Victor,  one 

"   Ufwnouard,  1)2:  Miclulet,  iii.  172.  of  ClemcntB  biographers  :  (1)  Some  put 

»  W. '  Nan;^.  cont.  03.      Burning  i-ad  off  th(;  Imbit,  were  absolved,  and  set  freer; 

}.«■«  M  threatened  in  the  i)o\Hi*A  name  as  (2)  tho.-ie  who  ntractetl  tlieir  c<»nres8i()n 

the  punishment  of  any  who  should  be  were  burnt;   (3)  those  who  refus  d  to 
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tions,  they  were  informed  of  the  Bummary  processefl  by  which  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  was  sentencing  men  to  death,  and  the  foor 
chosen  defenders  of  the  order  put  in  an  appeal  to  tbem,  lest  the 
knights  who  had  offered  to  defend  it  should  be  dealt  with  in  like 
manner ;  but  they  answered  that  they  had  no  power  to  interfere, 
as  the  archbishop  was  independent  of  them  by  virtue  of  the 
pope's  late  decree,  which  had  restored  to  the  French  prelates 
their  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  They  sent,  howeyer, 
a  message  to  the  council,  requesting  that  it  would  delay  its 
proceedings,  as  the  report  of  these  had  so  terrified  the  witnesses 
before  the  commission  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  giving 
evidence  calmly ;  but  their  envoys  were  not  allowed  to  see  the 
archbishop,  and  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  interpose.* 

On  the  12th  of  May,  fifty-four  Templars  were,  by  the  sentence 
of  the  council,  conveyed  to  a  field  near  the  convent  of  St.  Antony, 
where  a  stake  had  been  prepared  for  each.™  It  was  announced 
that  any  one  who  would  confess  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
unhappy  knights  were  beset  by  the  imix>rtunities  of  their 
kindred  and  friends,  entreating  them  to  save  themselves 
by  accepting  this  offer.  But  although  deeply  affected  by  the 
feelings  which  are  natural  in  such  a  case,  not  one  of  the  whole 
number  flinched.  They  endured  the  slow  kindling  of  the 
faggots,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  flames  which  were  to 
consume  their  bodies  ;  and  with  their  last  breath  they  attested 
their  orthodoxy  by  invoking  the  Saviour,  the  blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  saints."  The  courage  and  constancy  of  these  brave  men 
impressed  the  popular  mind  deeply  and  widely;**  but  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  their  fate  had  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  many  among  their  brethren.  On  the  following  day,  a 
Templar  named  Aimeri  de  Villars  was  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  and  appeared  as  if  beside  himself  from  terror 
and  excitement.  With  vehement  gestures,  beating  his  breast, 
tossing  his  arms  in  the  air,  and  imprecating  on  himself  the 
most  frightful  curses  unless  his  words  were  true,  he  declared 
that  the  charges  against  the  order  \a  ere  all  false,  although  under 
extremity  of  torture  he  had  before  admitted  some  of  them ;  but 
that  the  sight  of  the  victims  as  they  were  dragged  in  carts  to  the 

confess  wt-re  ki-pt  in  prison;   (4)  peni-  the  time.    10<)-7. 

tents  who  eonfcsaed  were  forgiven,  and  "  Vita  I.  Chm.  17;  G.  Vill.  viii.  92; 

set  free.     Bouq.  xxi.  0r>5,  058;  Buluz.  Antonin.  274;  c.  Zaiitflift,  in  Mnrtene, 

Vitffi  Pap.  Avni.  i.  22.  Coll.    Ani])l.    v.    159-160.      The    cun- 

''  Proc.  i.  250,  274.  tinner  of  William  of  Nangis  makes  the 

"' Raynouard  gives  the  names  of  forty-  numwr  of  tluse    sufferers    fifty-nine. 

six  (110-11),  and  shows  that  the  treat-  p.  03. 

ment  of  these  men  as  relapsed  heretics  *»  W.  Nang.  contin.  63 ;  Gir.  Fracli. 

was  condemned  by  high  authorities  at  contin.  34. 
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place  of  execution  on  tbe  preceding  day  had  so  terrified  him 
tliat>  rather  than  endare  the  fire,  he  was  ready  to  own  whatever 
might  he  imputed  to  him,  even  if  it  were  said  that  he  had  slain 
the  Sa?iour.P 

The  commiBsioners,  in  disgust  at  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed,  and  in  despair  of  obtaining  trustworthy  evidence  so 
long  as  the  impression  of  the  terror  should  be  fresh,  adjourned 
their  sittings  from  the  19th  to  the  30th  of  May,  and  afterwards 
for  a  longer  time  ;  and  when  they  met  again,  in  the  middle  of 
October,  the  eflFect  of  the  late  proceedings  was  plainly  shown. 
Many  knights,  who  had  professed  their  readiness  to  defend  the 
order,  now  renounced  the  defence,  lest  they  should  make  them- 
selves liable  to  the  doom  of  relapsed  heretics  from  the  arch- 
bishop of   Sens  and  his    su£Eragans.*>     Of   the    four  chosen 
representatives,  Philip  of  Boulogne  had  disappeared;  another 
had  become  disqualified  through  having  been  degraded  from 
his  orders  by  the  council ;  and  the  remaining  two  declared  that 
after  the  loss  of  their  colleagues  they  were  no  longer  equal  to  the 
task/    From  this  time  the  evidence  before  the  commissioners 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  prosecutors  than 
before ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  the  order  were  hopeless,  and 
as  if  its  members  were  bent  only  on  trying,  by  whatever  means, 
to  secure  their  individual  safety.*     Between  August  1809  and 
the  end  of  May  1311,  231  witnesses  were  examined ;  and,  at 
length,  the  commissiq^ers  sent  off  the  report  of  the  evidence  to 
the  pope  without  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  their  own  on  it.* 
In  the  meantime   both   councils  and  commisvsioners   in   other 
parts  of  France  had  been  engaged  on  the  affair  of  the  Templars. 
The  only  council  of  which  a  record  has  been  preserved  is  one  of 
the  province   of    Reims,   which   met  at  Senlis ;    and   by   its 
sentence  the  body  of  a  dead  Templar  was  dug  up  and  burnt, 
vhile  nine  members  of  the  order  perished  at  the  stake,  stead- 
fastly declaring  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them." 

'  Proc.  i.  275-6.  cf.  Havem.  343.)    Having  read  the  ovi- 

*  Proc.  L  282;  Havem.  351.  denco  with  the  knowletli^e  tliat  it  had 

'  Prric.  i.  28t>-7.  been  thus  variouslv  appreciated,  I  have 

'  M.lm.  V.  181.    M.  Michclet,  in  his  no  hositiition  in  aiding  witli  the  dean  of 

pnrfaof  to  vol.  ii.  of  the  *  Proces,'  says  St.  Paul's.     It  is  reinarkiible  tliat  when 

tbat  the  denials  are  "almost  all  iden-  any  new  circumstance  appears   in  the 

tical,"  and  that  the  confessions  are  **  aU  evidence  of  a  witness,  it  is  commonly 

•iifft-reut,  varit  d  by  special  circumstances  repeatctl  by  a  number  of  others. 

*h.ch  give  them  a  peculiar  character  of  *  Proc.  ii.  270-4. 

vracity."     On  the   other  hand.   Dean  "  Bern.  Guidon  72  ;  W.  Xang.  eont. 

Milman  tjavs,  •*  I  confess  that  my  impres-  03.     For  the  proceedings  of  the  Nismes 

<i"Ds  of  the  faict  is  different ;  though  I  commissioners,  see  Menard,  i.  Preuvcs, 

&in  unwilling  to  set  my  0|)Uiiim  on  this  107,  scqq. 
i^^ntajjainst  that  of  the  writer. '  (v.  185 ; 


J 
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We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  the  .order  of  the  Temple,  with  the  evidence 
which  was  drawn  forth  by  the  inquiry. 

The  ceremonies  of  initiation  are  described  with  an  amount  of 
variety  which  proves  that  they  must  have  diflTere'l  according  to 
places,  times,  and  other  circumstances ;  but  the  avowals  of  those 
who  confessed  may  be  thus  summed  up  as  to  their  general  sub- 
stance.* The  candidate,  on  bended  knees,  requested  that  he 
might  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  order,  and  might  be 
allowed  to  share  in  its  bread  and  water  and  clothing.  He  was 
told,  by  way  of  answer,  that  what  he  asked  was  a  great  thing. 
He  was  warned  that  he  must  prepare  himself  to  endure  hard- 
ships ;  that  he  must  not  judge  of  the  order  by  the  splendid 
appearance  and  equipments  of  the  knights;  but  that  he  might 
have  to  walk  instead  of  riding,  to  be  hungry  when  he  might 
wish  to  eat,  to  thirst  when  he  might  wish  to  drink,  to  go  when 
he  might  wish  to  stay,  to  watch  when  he  might  wish  to  sleep, 
to  give  up  his  liberty  for  absolute  obedience  and  servitude.  If 
he  still  persevered  in  the  desire  to  be  admitted,  he  was  then 
questioned  as  to  his  freedom  from  impediments,  such  as  debts 
or  secret  ailments;  he  was  required  to  profess  his  Christian 
faith,  and  in  some  cases  to  kiss  the  cross  ;^  he  took  the  monastic 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  swore  to  observe 
the  statutes  of  the  order;  after  which  an  instruction  in  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  it  was  addressed  to  him.  Then,  according 
to  the  confessions  of  many  Templars,  the  new  knight  was  led 
into  some  small  cliapel  or  other  secret  place;  a  cross,  either 
plain  or  with  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on  it,  was  produced  ;  and 
he  was  required  (in  some  cases  thrice) "  to  deny  Gtod  and  to  spit 
on  the  cross — perhaps  also  to  trample  on  it.  He  was  next 
required  to  kiss  the  receiver  on  various  parts  of  his  body — some- 
times in  the  most  obscene  and  degrading  manner.  In  some 
instances,  it  was  said,  the  new  member  was  told  that  unnatural 
lust  was  permitted  in  the  order;  sometimes  an  idol  was  pro- 
duced, a  cord  was  passed  round  its  head,  and  this  (or,  at  least,  a 
cord  which  was  supposed  to  bear  some  mysterious  meaning)  was 
very  commonly  worn  by  the  Templars.  In  some  instances  these 
oflFensive  ceremonies  were  not  required  until  some  days  after 
the  more  legitimate  form  of  reception.* 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  abominations  of  the  initiation, 

*  For  the  orilor    prescribed  by   the  ■  E.  g.  Proc.  i.  205. 

statutes,  sec  MaillarJ   de  Chambiircs,  •  Proc.  i.  444-5.    One  witness  spoaka 

332,  scHiq,  488 ;  comp.  llavem.  105-6.  of  an  interval  of   about    two  months 

r  Kij.  Proc.  i.  507.  (ii.  205). 
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tbere  is  first  the  question  of  fact ;  and,  as  to  such  of  the  circum- 
stances as  raay  be  accepted  for  facts,  there  remains  the  question 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  them.    A  late  ingenious  writer  sup- 
poses the  whole  to  be  sjrmbolical — that  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion was  represented  as  sunk  in  the  depths  of  sin  and  apostasy, 
and  from  this  state  the  order  was  supposed  to  raise  him.^    But 
of  this  theory  there  is  no  proof,  nor  has  the  supposed  symbolism 
any  real  analogy  with  the  Festival  of  Fools  and  other  such 
things,  with  which  the  writer  in  question  would  compare  it. 
Bather  we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  the  ceremonies  were  im- 
posed—injudiciously and  blameably  indeed,  but  without  neces- 
sarily involving  any  evil  meaning — as  a  test  of  the  obedience 
which  had  just  been  professed ;  ®  in  order  to  typify,  by  the  denial 
of  that  which  had  been  acknowledged  as  holiest,^  by  compliance 
i^ith  degrading  and  disgusting  requirements,  the  entire  and 
unreserved  submission  which  the  new  member  of  the  order  had 
become  bound  to  yield  to  the  commands  of  his  superiors.®    That 
this  intention  was  not  explained  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  system :  the  Templars  were  left  to  interpret 
it  for  themselves ;  they  were  forbidden  to  communicate  with 
each  other  as  to  the  mode  of  reception,  and  many  of  them  may 
hare  failed  to  understand  a  meaning  which  may  nevertheless 
haye  been  really  intended.     In  many  cases  no  such  ceremonies 
were  enforced  at  all ; '  many  Templars  asserted  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  them  until  after  the  arrest  of  the  order ;  *  and 
men  who  deposed  that  they  themselves  had  been  obliged  to 

^  Michelet,  iii.  125.  crucifixion  and  a  crucifix ;  but  a  week 

*  Thus  one  deposes  that  it  was  said  after,  two  servitors  made  him  spit  on 
to  him,  "  Tu  jurasti  obcdiro  omnibus  these  and  deny  God.  On  his  threaten- 
P"weptoribu3  tuis  ct  praiceptis  qua  ing  to  tell  the  receiver,  they  say  that  if 
tilii  fierent ;  ego  volo  probare  ni  sorvabis  ho  do  they  will  kill  him  (ib.  i.  561). 
'i^  jurasti ;  unde  praocipio  tibi  quod  Another  says  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
abnegea  Deum."  And,  on  his  cxpres-  sin  to  spit  on  the  cross,  but  that  he  did 
«'ng,  horror,  it  was  added  that  many  it  because  of  his  oath  (i.  215 ;  cf.  i.  622, 
^^li^  were  said  with  the  mouth  to  ii.  5).  In  England,  Jolm  of  Stoko,  a 
^bich  the  heart  did  not  consent.  Proc.  chaplain,  deposed  that  he  was  recei\ed 
ii-  200 ;  cf.  2G0.  without    any    improprieties,    but    that 

^  See  Proc.  i.  342.    The  denial  of  the  some  time  after  a  master    questioned 

SaTioor  seems  to  be  established,  accord-  him  as  to  the  circumstances,  and  then 

i^  to  Giesoler,  who,  however,  thinks  said,  *•  We  shall  soon  see  whetlier  you 

^^i  it  may   have  been  derived   from  are  obedient;**    whereupon    a    crucifix 

^■nie  Saracen  spell,  and  that  the  Temp-  was  brought,  and  the  master  said  that 

Jw»  submitted  to  this  in  the  hope  of  he  who  was  there  represented  was  not 

^king   all    right    with    the    Church  God,  but  was  put  to  death  for  claiming 

afterwards.    II.  iii.  14-7.  to  bo  the  Son  of  God : — **  Ego  ipse  fui  in 

•  One  witness    supposes  that  these  loco  ubi  natus  fuit  et  cruciflixus.'*    John 
thinrrj  ^.(.f jj  roquircMl,  "  ad  hoc,  ut  csset  was  then  compelled  by  threats  to  deny 
euj  magia  sjubjeotus,  ot  in  majorcm  con-  the  Saviour.    Wilkins,  ii.  387-8. 
fiMonem  suam,     si    vellet    erij^ere    se  ^  E.g.  ii.  83. 

f^^ntra  supcriorem  suum.**  (l^oc.  i.  ?  See  Proc.  ii.  88.  These  seem  to  ^ 
*^i:  cf.ib.  516).  One  was  required  on  have  been  from  Saintongo,  Perigord,  W 
*'if*  firot  day  tn  kiss  a  picture  of  iho  and  that  district.  1 
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submit  to  them  deposed  also  that  in  later  receptions,  which 
they  had  witnessed  or  in  which  they  had  themselves  acted  the 
part  of  receivers,  the  offensive  forms  were  not  required.**  The 
witnesses  all  declared  that  they  had  been  horrified  at  hearing 
these  proposed — that  they  would  rather  have  been  on  their  way 
to  the  galleys,  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  even  in  purgatory 
itself,  than  be  put  to  such  a  trial,^  and  that  they  had  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  escape  it.  In  some  cases  resistance  had  been 
successful  in  obtaining  an  exemption  from  the  ceremonies,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  ^  but  more  commonly  the  novices  were  told 
that  they  were  bound  to  subn^it,  in  virtue  of  the  obedience  which 
they  had  sworn,  and  because  these  were  points  established  in  the 
order:"  while,  for  the  satisfaction  6f  their  scruples,  they  were 
assured  that  the  denial  of  the  Saviour  was  merely  a  form,  a  jest, 
an  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  denials;  that  it  was  to  be  made  with 
the  mouth  only,  not  with  the  heart,  and  was  not  contrary  to 
Christian  religion,  or  dangerous  to  the  soul."  All  declared  that 
their  denials  had  been  made  with  the  mouth  alone,  and  some 
professed  to  have  uttered  a  like  declaration  at  the  time  when  they 
were  received.  All  declared  that  their  spitting  had  not  been  on 
the  crucifix  or  cross,  but  near  it,®  and  some  had  been  told  by 
their  receivers  that  the  mere  pretence  of  spitting  was  enough.** 

»»  See  Proc.  i.  268,  292,  379,  416-7.  «  In  some  cases  they  were  merely  re- 

Wilcke  supposes  that  tlicre  were  various  quired   to  spit  on    the    ground,  there 

degrees  in   the  order,  each   having  an  being  no  cross  there.    Proc.  i  609,  615, 

initiation  of  its  o^ti  (L  349).    But  of  912 ;  ii.  232. 

this  therd  seems  to  be  no  proof.  p  E.  g.  Proc.  i.  253, 366,  480,  483,  .^19. 

»  E.  g.  i.  324,  332,  334 ;  ii.  179.    One  One  deposes  that,  after  he  had  complied. 


(t6.  242.)  said,  *•  Vado  futue,  confitearis  *'  (tb  590). 

•«  E.  g,  1.  250,  386,  404,  417,  426,  576,  To  one  witness  a  plain  cross  was  shown, 

579,  587  ;  ii.  257-8.  and  he  was  usked  whether  he  believed 

"  lb.  i.  302,  312,  334,  358,  501,  &c.  "quod  in  dicta  cruce  emt  propheta." 

It  is  deposed  that  one  receiver  wept  at  He  answered,  **No,  because  there  is  no 

the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  denial ;  image,"  and  was  then  required  to  spit 

and  that  afterwards,  on   being  asked  (i.   549).      Another  was  toll  that  he 

why  such  things  were  done,  he  said  that  ought  not  to  believe  in  Him  who  was 

he  knew  no  other  ground  than  custom  represented  by  the  crucifix,  "  sed    in 

(508-9).    The  denials,  &c.,  were  com-  Deum  qui  erut  in  paradiso  '  (ift.  332). 

mouly  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  This  might  have  grown  out  of  a  caution 

a  master  who  had  been  a  captive  among  against  the  vulgar  excess  of  regatxl  for 

the  Saracens— ^'rc  hundred  (I)  years  iigo,  images,  as  another  Tempkr  was  told  that 


goes 

355-G,  362,  576.      Godfrey  do  Thoton  that  he  was  told  that  he  should  not  be- 

was  told  that,  if  he  would  comply  with  lieve  on  Him  who  was  represented  by  the 

what  was  required,  it  uhould  afterwards  crucifix,  "qui  fucrat  falsus  propheta,  et 

be  explained  to  him,  hut  in  case  of  re-  quod  negaret  cum  "  (i6.  552 ;  ct  ii.  51). 

fuMil,  he  would  be  placed  "  in  t*ili  loco  One  knight.on  being  required  to  deny  **lo 

quo.1  non  videret  pedes  suos.**     Proc.  i.  piopheta,'' said  he  did  not  know  who  was 

222-3.  Cf.  ii.  307.  meant,  but  that,  if  it  were  the  devil,  he 
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• 

Although  they  were  usually  told  that  they  must  make  no  con- 
fessian  except  to  the  clergy  of  the  order,**  they  had  invariably 
carried  their  tale  of  the  initiation  to  some  other  confessor,  who 
had  listened  to  it  with  astonishment  and  horror,  and  had  enjoined 
some  penances  by  way  of  expiation/    Sometimes  the  receivers 
themselves,  while  requiring  submission,  told  the  candidates  that 
they  might  confess  to  whomsoever  they  would."    In  one  case  the 
confessor  suggested  that  the  denial  of  the  Saviour  had  been 
required  in  order  to  test  the  novice's  spirit,  and  that,  if  he  had 
fitedfastly  refused,  he  would  have  been  considered  fit  to  be  sent 
earlier  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  inter- 
Gonrse  and  captivity  among  the  infidels.*     All  the  witnesses 
agreed  in  testifying  that,  after  their  admission,  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  confirm  them  in  apostasy ; "  that  the  order  adored 
the  cross  on  Good  Friday  and  on  the  festivals  of  its  Invention 
and  Exaltation;^  and  that  they  considered  their  brethren  in 
general  to  be  true  Christian  believers,  although  some  of  them 
suspected  that  those  who  had  enforced  such  ceremonies  at  the 
reception  could  not  be  sound  in  the  faith.* 

With  regard  to  the  kissing  which  was  said  to  be  a  part  of  the 
rite  of  admission  to  the  order,  and  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  ridicule  from  their  rivals  of  the  Hospital,''  it  appears  that 
the  clerical  members  were  usually  excused  from  it ;  that  a  formal 
appearance  of  kissing  the  receiver  between  the  shoulders,  or  in 
some  such  place,  was  considered  to  be  enough ;  and  that  when 
objections  were  taken  to  any  further  kissing,  it  wns  never 
enforced.* 

The  most  disgusting  of  the  accusations  against  the  order 
Diight  be  supposed  to  have  grown  out  of  a  charge  which  was 
given  to  the  new  members  that  each  should  share  his  bed  with 

denied  him  with  aU  his  works  (i.  417  )  claration.    WiUcins.  ii.  387-8. 

Another  says  that,  being  asked  to  deny  i  E.  g.  Proc.  295. 

"io  propheta,"  he  did  not  understand  '  E.  g.  Proc.  i.  210. 

who  was  meant,  and,  being  young,  com-  •  E  g.  Pi-oc.  i.  525,  555. 

plied  ;  but  that  he  felt  remorse  because  »  Proc.  i.  590;  of.  i.  405. 

be  was  told  thut  the  Jews  styled  the  "  lb.  i.  208,  584. 

Saviour  so  (ii.  US);  another,  that,  the  '  lb.  i.  555  ;  iii.  463,  467. 

name  used  being  Je«u$,  he  was  told  that  '  lb.  i.  309,  313, 318,  340. 

it  was  a  prophet  named  Joshua,  but  that  ^  Pruc.  ii.  153. 

he  must  not  a^k  (ii.  230).  One  professes  '  E  g.l  298.  306,  342,  358,  483,  622 ; 

to  have  been  told  by  his  uncle,  who  had  ii.  45,  79.    Some  witnesses  swore  that, 

witnessed  his  reception,  that  Christ  was  instead  of  kissing  the    receiver,   they 

not  crucified  for  our  sins,  but  for  His  had  been  kissed  by  hira  *'  in  fine  spina) 

own  (ii.  242).     One  was  told  that  he  dorsi"   (i.  552;    ii.   37);    or  that   the 

ought  not  to  believe  in  Christ,  because  receiver  gave  them  the  choice  (i.  456;. 

He  was  a  false  prophet,  but  only  ''in  Ralph  de  Gibi  is  said,  while  admitting 

Dtum  superiorem"  (ii.  384).   John  of  new  members,   to  have  shown  iu  his 

Stoke,  a  chaplain  of  tiie  order,  who  was  countenance   his  disgust  at  the  objec- 

fXiiniincl  in  England,  made  a  like  de-  tionablo  ceremonies,  i.  569. 
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a  brother,  if  required' — a  charge  of  which  the  true  sense  was, 
that  they  should  bo  ready  to  give  up  their  own  convenience  for 
that  of  others.**  Some  witnesses,  indeed,  deposed  that  they 
were  expressly  authorised  to  indulge  in  unnatural  lusts.*'  But, 
even  if  this  were  true,  the  real  intention  might  have  been,  not 
to  sanction  such  abominations,  but  (as  has  beeu  already  sug- 
gested with  regard  to  the  denials)  to  try  the  spirit  of  the  new 
liiembers  by  the  shock  of  an  apparent  contrast  with  the  vows 
of  religion  and  purity  which  had  just  been  taken;**  and  it  is 
certain  that  acts  of  the  kind  in  question  were  denounced  in  the 
institutes  of  the  order  as  deadly  sins,®  that  they  were  regarded 
with  abliorrence,  and  that,  in  the  very  rare  instances  which  were 
detected,^  they  were  visited  with  severe  punishment,  such  as 
lifelong  imprisonment  in  chains,  or  expulsion  from  the  order,* 

The  tales  as  to  the  use  of  idols  by  the  Templars  are  very 
indistinct  and  perplexing.  Some  witnesses  deposed  that  an  idol 
had  been  produced  at  their  reception,  but  could  give  no  satis- 
factory account  of  it.  They  had  been  too  much  disturbed  in 
mind  to  look  at  it ;  one  said  that  at  the  sight  of  it  he  had  run 
away  in  terror.**  And  the  descriptions  of  its  appearance  were 
very  various :  that  it  had  one  head,  and  that  it  had  three  ;*  that 
it  had  two  feet  in  front  and  two  behind ;  ^  that  it  was  a  bare 
human  skull,  that  it  was  black,  that  it  was  gilt  and  silvered, 
that  it  had  a  long  wliite  beard,  and  that  its  eyes  were  glowing 
carbuncles ;"  that  it  was  the  head  of  St.  Peter  or  of  St.  Blaise," 
of  one  of  St.  Ursula's  virgin  companions,®  of  a  master  who  had 
apostatised  to  Islam  and  had  introduced  the  guilty  customs  into 
the  order,'* — or  of  a  cat.**     Some  declared  that  they  had  often 

•  Proc.  i.  568  ;  ii.  317,  332,  346.  389 ;  »    MaUlard,     456;     Proc    ii.    223; 

Havem.  369.  Havem.  139. 

»>  The  Rule  directed  that  they  should  »»  Proc.  i.  399,  400 ;  ii  193,  367. 

sleep  separately,  "  nisi  permagna  causa  *  Menard,  i.  171,  where  the  Templars 

vel  necc8«itua  evenerit,'  c.  71.   (Patrol.,  are  said  to  have  relied  on  the  idol  for 

clxvi.  872)  wcdlth,  and  for  the  fruitfulness  of  tho 

c  Menard,  i.  174-5;  Proc.  i.  249,  287,  earth.                         ^  Proc.  ii.  210. 

372,  375.  544,  627,  &c.  »   Dupuy,  Append.,    207,  &c      8oe 

<*  Thus  many  say  that  the  charge  was  Havem.  360. 

given  to  them,  but  that  they  did  not  "  Proc.  ii.  240.                <»  Proc.  i.  502. 

believe  it  to  be  seriously  meant,  or  to  p  Chron.  do  Melsa,  il  249. 

l»e  acted  on,  e.g.  i.  396.      •  <i  V.  Hammer's  remark  on  this  may  be 


ubiquo   canis  conspicitur. 

witness,  at  his  reception,  sixty-two  years  (Myster.  Baphom.  71.)  John  de  Bullen- 

before  tlie  trial,  ha(l  been  warned  against  court  had  heard,  but  not  until  aftc-r  his 

such  things.    Proc.  i.  7.  arrest,  that  a  cat  appeared  at  the  chap- 

f  As  to  this,  tlie  confessions  arc  utterly  ters  (Proc.  i.  378).     Another  had  heard 

c/)ntradict«ry  to  what  von  Hammer  says  tliat  a  cat  appared  in  battles  beyoud  the 

as  to  frequency.    Myster.  Baphom.  70.  K-a.  but  ho  did  not  l>elicve  it.    Jh.  251. 
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seen  an  idol — ^to  which  the  name  of  Baphomet '  (a  corruption  of 
Mahomet)'  was  given — produced  for  adoration  at  chapters  of  the 
order  at  MontpeUier/  and  even  at  Paris."  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence as  to  actual  use  elsewhere,  nor,  although  the  suddenness 
of  the  arrest  would  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Templars 
to  conceal  their  idols,  if  they  had  possessed  any,  was  any  such 
object  discovered  in  any  of  their  houses/  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
charge  of  idolatry  may  have  had  no  other  foimdation  than  the 
use  of  reliquaries  made  in  the  form  of  a  human  head,  to  which 
creduhty  annexed  the  wild  stories  *  which  were  current.^ 

The  practice  of  wearing  a  cord  round  the  body  was  established 
by  the  evidence ;  but  the  object  of  it  was  very  variously  ex- 
plained.* Although  some  witnesses  deposed  that  the  cord, 
which  was  given  to  them  at  their  initiation,  had  been  previously 
applied  to  an  idol,*  the  greater  number  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
contact,  and  stated  that  the  cord  had  not  been  delivered  to  them 
on  tlie  part  of  the  order,  but  that  they  were  allowed  to  procure 
it  for  themselves.** 

On  the  question  at  what  time  and  on  what  occasion  the  oflTen- 
sive  rites  had  been  introduced  into  the  order,  no  satisfactory  or 
consistent  testimony  was  to  be  obtained.     There  were  stories 

'  Dapuy,  216.  Proo.  i.  645  ;  ii.  140,  223. 

'  The  name  appears  thus   in    Pro-  '  Ono    witness    said    that    the  idol 

^••n9:J  litepaturc.     Raymond  of  Agiles  which   had  been  used  at  his  reception 

calls  3Iahomet  Ba)tumeth^  and  a  mosque  was  publicly  displayed  with  the  relics 

t^ifunuria  (Hist.  Hierosol.  cc.  6,  26,  &c.,  on  solemn  days.    (Proc.  i.  502.)    James 

Patrol,  civ. ;  Herder,  Philos.  u.  Gesch.  of  Troyes  knew  nothing  of  idols  belong- 

XV.293, ed.  Btuttg.  1829.   See  Ducango,  ing  to  the  order,  but  had  luard  that 

f.  V.  Dafumeria).     It  was  stat-ed  that  Brother  Ralpli  of  Gisi  had  a  demon  of 

in  a  chapter  at  Florence  one  Templar  his  own,  by  whose  help  he  grow  wise 

aid  to  the  others,  "  Istud  caput  vester  and  rich.     (Proc.  i.  257.)     For  Ralph  of 

De«w  est  et  vester  Mahumei."    TRay-  Gisi's  own  testimony,  see  i6.  ii.  894. 

>»«uard,  295.    See  von  Nell,  81 ;  Giesel.  «  One  says  that  it  was  by  St.  Ber- 

I^-  iii.  G,  13).     Nicolai  supposed  the  nard's  direction— i.e.,  accord  in  {^  to  the 

*onl  to  have  a  Gnostic  sense,  meaning  statutes,  which    really  prescribed    no 

^ftim  of  tcitdom,  /3o<^  ffhriHos  (or,  as  such  thing  (Proc.  ii.  228) ;  another,  that 

he  wrote  it,  /i^touj);  and  in  this  has  it  was  "in  signum  castitatis*'  (ib. 231). 

'^n  followed    by    Hammer    and    by  Gieseler  thinks  that  it  may  have  been 

^ilcke  (i.  153).     M.  Michelet  also  in-  originally  an  oriental  chmn.  (II.  iii.  23.) 

<?jine8   to    the    same    fancy.     Against  A  witness  at  Elne  refers  to  our  Lord's 

^'ioolai,  see  Herder,  lit.  287,  seqq.  words,  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about," 

;Pioc.    ii.    210,    279.    363.      (This  &c.     (Proc.  ii.  431.)    Robert  de  Hamil- 

*itne«  says  that  he  a^lored  it  **  ore  et  ton,    *•  usum    cinguli    futetur    propter 

fingendo.'*)    Ci*.   i.  597;  ii.   190;  Me-  honestatem,  et  nominat  eum  cingulum 

Hard,  211-2;  Dupuy,  220      The  fullest  de     Nasareth,     tactum     ad    quandam 

Ninaony  is  that  of  Bernard  de  Selgues,  columnam."    Wilkins,  ii.  366. 

^t  Kiianee,  who  w^as  evidently  disposed  •    Menard,   927;    Proc.   i.  191,  193. 

^^  go  all  len«cths.     Menard,  211.  206-9.    But  in  this  last  case  there  is 

'  Pr.K!.  ii.  299,  300.  nothing  about  wordhii)pin«?  the  bead. 

*  See    Proc.   ii.   218;    Havem.   300;  »»  Proc.  i.  219,  292,   400.     One   said 

^^ilin.  V.  183.     Von  Hammer's  attempt  that  he  h  id  thrown  away  his  cord  on 

^  Cfmtrovert   this    (74)   is  unavailing,  being  told  that  it  had  touclK^l  a  head 

^eo  Nell,  80.  •*  ultra  mare,'*  ii.  249. 

'  Sic  the  tale  about  a  lord  of  Sidon. 
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of  their  having  been  instituted  by  a  master  who  had  been  cap- 
tive to  a  soldan  f  it  was  said  by  some  that  they  had  been  used 
under  the  last  four  masters  only  \^  but  other  witnesses  declared 
that  nothing  was  kno\ni  on  the  subject." 

The  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  tl.e  order  were 
shrouded  gave  occasion  for  much  popular  suspicion  against  it.' 
The  receptions  and  the  chapters  were  held  with  closed  doors, 
sometimes  by  night  or  in  the  faint  light  of  dawn,'  and  the  mem- 
bers were  forbidden  to  talk  even  among  themselves  of  what  took 
place  on  these  occasions.**  A  witness  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
order  was  told  by  one  of  the  high  officers  that,  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  chapters,  there  was  one  point  so  wonderful  and  so  secret, 
that  if  the  king  of  France  himself  were  by  chance  to  witness 
it,  those  who  held  the  chapter  would  be  compelled  to  secure  his 
silence  by  putting  him  to  death.  The  same  officer  had  also  de- 
clared that,  ui  addition  to  the  ordinary  book  of  statutes,  the 
Templars  had  another,  so  mysterious  that  he  would  not  for  the 
whole  world  allow  it  to  be  seen  ;^  and  other  witnesses  deposed  that 
the  members  in  general  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  rules  or  the 
statutes,  except  by  special  permission.^  The  suspicion  of  guilty 
secrets  was  supported  by  the  charge  that  the  Templars  were 
bound  to  confess  to  no  one  but  the  chaplains  of  their  own  order. 
But  it  appears  that  although  such  an  injunction  was  laid  on 
them,™  it  was  not  strictly  observed,  and  that  an  exception  was 

«  Proc.  ii.  398-400.  «•  lb.  246.  each  other,    although    not    to   othera. 

•  lb.   i.   392-394.     Wilcke  supposes  (Menard,   172,   181;    Proc.  i  613;    il 

the  secret  doctrines  of  the  order  to  have  232,  448.)    One  at  Nismed  at  &8t  said 

been  adopt<Hl  after  the  time  when  the  that  he  hud  kept  the  secrets,  but  had 

bull    "Omne    datum    optimum/'    a.d.  never  been  charged  to    do  so;    next, 

1162,  had  allowinl  it  to  have  itd  own  "  quasi  trepidando/' that  he  had  bocn  so 

clergy  (i.  344).    A  witnrss  states  that  char;;ed  under  pain  of  excommunioa- 

1  he  ancients  of  the  order  had  a  siiying,  tion;     and     immediately     afterwards, 

*' quod  ex  quo  litteraii  fuerutit  inter  eos,  **  quasi   balbutiendo  et  verba  intricate 

ordo    non    fecerat    profcctuin    suum."  proferendo,"  that  he   had  never  been 

(Proc.  i.  389.)  One  who  hud  been  forty  chnrge<l.   (Menard,  187.)  John  de  Stoke, 

years  a  preceptor,  being  examined  on  a  chaplain,  suggests  as  points  for  re- 

his  deathl)ed,   admitted   the  ci-remony  form  "  quod  liaberet  annum  probationii, 

of  the  denials,  but  knew  nothing  of  et  quod  publico  fiat  receptio.    (WiJkins, 

kit^ses,  except  on  the  mouth,  of  muti-  ii.  :j30.    See  the  evidence  of  Ralph  de 

lilting  the  canon,  or  of  the  lay  al>solu-  Barton,  ib.) 
tion.    Ib.  178-9.  »  Proc.  i  175. 

f  E.fi.Froc.  i.  180,  196-7,  208,  219,       ^  Proc.    i.   181,  388;    ii.    139,   145. 

251,  257,  268,  295.  478,  -193,  644;    ii.  Havemann  says  that  the  French  statutes 

440,  451,  &c.  were  drawn  up  as  they  were   needed, 

K  lb.  i.  187,  205,  537 ;    Matth.  Paris,  betwe(?n  1247  and  1266;  that  there  was 

899,  ed.  1641.  no  reason   why  each  Templar  should 

^  MenarJ,  i.  172,  180;  Regie  tt  Stat,  be  acquainted  with  them,  except  in  so 

c.  81 ;  Proc.  i.  246.    Yet  some  witnesses  far  as  thev  related  to  his  own  duties, 

say  that  no  such  secresy  wts  enforced,  and  that  t&ey  were  for  the  heads  of  the 

or  that  those  who  ha<I  btcn  present  on  order  oidy.     103-4,  376-7. 
any  occasion  were  at  libeity  to  speak  to       «  Proc.  i.  268, 
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made  as  to  cases  of  necessity ; "  and  if  such  exceptions  were 
aDowed,  the  rule  cannot  feiriy  be  blamed  as  unreasonable,  or 
as  really  warranting  the  suspicions  which  were  not  unnaturally 
founded  on  it.  Another  accusation  was,  that  the  master  and 
other  lay  officers  took  it  on  themselves  to  grant  absolution. 
As  to  this,  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  only  offences 
for  which  absolution  was  really  given  by  laymen,  were  breaches 
of  the  niles  of  the  order ;  °  but  the  testimony  of  some  witnesses 
appears  to  show  that  this  distinction  was  not  always  rightly 
apprehended,  and  that  some  Templars  may  have  shared  in  the 
popular  opinion  which  supposed  it  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
absolution  from  a  priest.®  With  regard  to  the  charge  that  the 
priests  of  the  order,  in  reciting  the  canon  of  the  mass,  omitted 
the  four  words  on  which  the  consecration  of  the  host  was  sup- 
posed to  depend,  the  greater  part  of  the  witnesses  declared  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  those  who  admitted  that  they  had 
heard  of  it,  denied  that  they  had  observed  any  such  omission  in 
the  performance  of  the  office.^  The  practice  of  the  order  as  to 
ahnsgiving  was  among  the  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  the  result  of 
the  answers  appears  to  be  that,  notwithstanding  the  grand- 
master's declaration,^  the   Templars  did  not  enjoy  the  ropu- 

"Regleet  Stat,p.  364.  magnus  pneoeptor,  miles,  vol  Tisitntor 

*  See  e.g.  Proc.  L  210,  390-1,  89S,  possunt  fratrcs  absolvere  a  septeui 
427, 509,  629 ;  ii.  10,  17,  73.  Ono  wit-  peccatis  mortalibus,  si  petant  miseri- 
neaa  had  heard  that,  before  the  order  cordiam  incapitulo,  etpoeniteiitiaeiBdcm 
bad  its  own  clcii^,  the  lay  preceptors  injungitnr  per  dictum  prfficepiorem  ct 
•baolTcd  the  brethren  by  papal  autho-  conveutom,  ct  de  his  de  qnlDus  abso- 
ritr,  bat  sajrs  that  this  had  been  lutus  est  non  oportct  ut  ulterius  con- 
ftltered.  (Froc.  ii  215.)  Thomas  fitcatur  sacerdoti,  nisi  per  prsBceptoreiii 
Tooci,QfThoroldeby,  said  that  when  any  remittator  ad  sacerdotem"  (i6.  872). 
one  asked  forgivcueiss  in  the  chapter.  The  witnesses  in  Ireland  deny  that 
inqmry  was  made  whether  it  were  for  the  master  can  absolve  (ib.  376-7). 
JWttrfiwt  or  for  defalia.  If  the  latter,  ^  Proo.  i.  299,  305,  342,  516,  606, 
pnuuioe  was  imposed  by  the  president ;  645.  A  witness  at  Ai^^ues  Mortes  taid 
if  the  former,  oy  a  priest,  except  in  that  he  knew  nothing  as  to  tampering 
CAWS  reserved  for  the  pope.  He  him-  with  the  canon,  but  that  some  Templars 
Klf  had  never  believea  tnat  a  layman  had  told  him  that  in  communicating 
eonld  absolve  (Wilkins,  ii.  385).  In  they  intended  to  receive  ''hostiam 
Viother  examination,  he  says  that  the  aliam,  non  consecratom ;"  and  one  of 
B>a8ter  absolves  from  great^  sins,  and  those  whom  he  named  avows  this  as 
the  priest  from  lesser  (386).  to  himself.    Menard,  202,  211. 

^  Some  say  that  they  had  found  <i  See  p.  21.  At  an  earlier  time, 
&Q>ODg  the  simpler  brethren  a  notion  when  answering  the  proposal  of  union 
^t,  after  the  lay  alwolution,  that  of  with  the  Hospitallers,  he  had  eaid  that 
>  priest  was  not  nece:ii«ary ;  and  that  the  Templars  gave  alms  to  oil  who 
O'fy  had  reasoned  against  this.  (Pr(»c.  would  receive  it  tlirice  a-weck;  that 
•i.  12(>,  135.)  In  some  cases,  according  they  continually  gave  the  iKwr  ono- 
to  English  witnesses,  the  lay  officer  tenth  of  all  tlieir  bread  (according  to 
g*Te  remission  of  bins,  **  quantum  in  the  direction  of  their  Kulo,  c.  15, 
^  est,"  and  then  enjoined  a  priest  to  Patrol,  clxvi.),  and  that  every  two 
give  his  abacJution,  or  charged  the  had  an  allowance  of  meat  which  would 
I*nitent  to  apply  to  a  priest.  (Wilkins,  leave  enough  to  feed  two  poor  men. 
it  3C7-8-9.   Ac.)      One   says,   •*  Quod    Baluz.  Vitse  Pap.  Aven.  ii.  182. 
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tation  of  liberality;  that  they  exercised  hospitality  towards 
persons  of  wealth  and  condition  rather  than  charitable  bounty 
to  the  poor ;  and  that  in  many  places  their  alms  had  of  late 
years  become  less  than  before/ 

The  charge  that  they  were  enjoined  to  giiin  acquisitions  for 
the  order  by  wrongful  as  well  as  by  rightful  means,  appeared 
by  tlie  CTidence  to  have  no  other  foundation  tlian  vagae 
reports.*  One  member  deposed  that  at  his  reception  he  was 
told  to  practise  such  arts  without  scruple,  but  only  against  the 
Saracens;^  and  others  declared  that  they  had  been  charged  to 
avoid  all  ways  of  unfair  gain." 

The  circumstance  that  there  was  no  noviciate,  although 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  members  ought>  immediately 
on  their  admission,  to  be  ready  to  proceed  to  the  holy  war,* 
excited  much  suspicion — as  if  the  rites  of  initiation  were  such 
that  no  one  who  had  witnessed  them  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving  the  order  ;^  and  terrible  stories  were  told  of 
persons,  who,  after  having  gone  through  those  rites,  never  smiled 
again.*  It  was  said  that  one  expressed  his  grief  by  causing  a 
signet-ring  to  be  made  with  an  inscription  which  described  him 
as  lost,  and  that  within  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  reception  he 
pined  away.*  An  English  witness  related  that  a  Templar  spoke 
of  himself  as  having  lost  his  soul  by  joining  the  brotherhood.* 
Another  said  that  his  grandfather  entered  the  order  in  full  health 
and  in  high  spirits,*'  taking  his  hawks  and  dogs  with  him  ;  and 
that  three  days  later  he  was  a  dead  man.**  Another  knight,  who 
had  before  been  rallied  by  his  friends  as  to  the  jwpular  stories  of 
tlie  manner  of  reception,  came  out  from  the  ceremony  pale  and 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow;  and  on  being  urged  to  relate  the 
details,  as  ho  had  promised,  he  sternly  forbade  all  questioning 
on  the  subject.®  Some  professed  to  have  forsaken  the  order  on 
account  of  the  abominations  which  were  connected  with  it; 
others  said  that  they  had  wished  to  leave  it,  but  that  they  and 
many  others  were  kept  in  it  by  fear;'  but  these  witnesses 

'  Proc.   i.  253,  805.  315.  672.  C41,  but  others  wcro  not.    lb.  i.  613.  623. 

&o..  «  Ih.  i.  176.                    •  lb.  1S4. 

-  E.  (J,  Proc.  J.  220,  227,  253.  «>  Wilkins,  ii.  362. 

»  lb.  ii.  239.  c  '•Vftdens  [valens?]  saiius,  et  hilaris." 

»  II).  i.  373.     One  wilncas  wys  thnt  «>  Wilkins,  ii.  3G0.    There  are  Btorios 

at  tho  time  of  entrance  ho  hatl  been  of  this  kind  in  the  frajnnent  of  Siwiniuh 

in  debt,  and   liad   given   the  order  all  evide!jc<j  publit-luid  by  Ikmavides,  *  Fcr- 

that  he  hal,  iirol)ably  worth  1000  livres  naudo  IV./  i.  630. 

Tourmigj  bnt  that  they  did  not  pay  his  «  Proc.   i.  454.     There  U  a  similar 

crtKlitors.    J*roc.  ii.  23y.  storv   by  the   Mime   witness,   a   Fran- 

«  Proc.  i.  3:i2,  528.  G07;  ii.  10,  &c.  ciscan,  ib.  457-8. 

y  Some  were  sworn  to  continue  in  it,  f  Ib.  200,  216,  258,  316,  379,  387. 
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appear  to  have  been  men  of  low  character,  and  little  entitled 
to  belief.    It  is  indeed  impossible  to  decide  as  to  the  value  of 
much  of  the  evidence.     The  witnesses  make  confessions  to  the 
discredit  of  the  order;   they  avow  that  they  had  done  this 
from  a  wish  to  save  themselves  at  its  expense,  retract  their  con- 
fessions, and  yet  afterwards  retract  their  retractations/    Many 
of  them  declare  that  they  had  yielded  to  force  or  to  the  fear 
of  tortures,  and  that  by  the  same  means  they  might  have  been 
wrcmght  to  confess    anything,  however  false   or  monstrous.^ 
Many  had  been  won  by  the  blandishments  which  were  prac- 
tised on  them,  and  by  the  hopes  of  royal  fiEtvour  which  were  held 
out,  to  give  testimony  agreeable  to  Philip's  designs;^  and  many 
—especially  in  the  south  of  France — when  they  were  pressed  with 
the  avowals  which  had  been  extracted  from  the  grand-master 
and  others,  declared  that  there  was  no  truth  in  them.^ 

In  other  countries,  also,  inquiries  as  to  the  Templars  had  been 
carried  oa,  and  with  results  less  doubtful  than  in  France. 

With  England,  Clement,  notwithstanding  his  subserviency 
to  the  French  king,  had  studied  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  As 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  he  had  been  subject  to  the  English 
Borereign.  As  pope,  he  had  released  Edward  I.  irom  his  oath 
to  observe  the  charters,™  and  had  allowed  him  to  levy  eeclesi- 
tical  tenths  throughout  the  British  islands  for  two  years ;  and  in 
consideration  of  this  he  had  himself  been  permitted  to  extort 
large  sums  from  the  English  church,  notwithstanding  strong 
remonstrances  of  the  parliament."  He  had  countenanced  the 
attempts  to  subdue  Scotland,  had  suspended  the  Scottish  bishops 
who  were  obnoxious  to  Edward,  and  had  excommunicated  Eobert 
Bruce,  who,  after  the  execution  of  Wallace  in  August,  1805,  had 
become  the  champion  of  the  national  freedom.®  He  had  sus- 
pended the  English  primate,  Robert  Wincbilsey,  who  had 
offended  Edward  by  acts  which  have  been  in  part  already 
mentioned ;  ^  and  by  these  and  other  compliances  he  had  esta- 
hliahed  a  friendly  understanding,  although  he  had  declined  the 
ting's  request  that  Bishop  Grosselete  of  Lincoln,  whom  the 
t^urt  of  Rome  could  not  but  regard  as  an  enemy,  should  receive 

«  See    e.g.       John    dc    PoUcncourt,  the  Elne  depositions  especially. 

Pi^-c.  i.  3u9,  378-     Kaynouard  exhibits  "*    Kymer,   i.    978-9 ;     Widsiugh.   i. 

«>iue  of  the   contradictions  in  the  evi-  110;  Pauli,  iv.  167. 

<!•  lice   bv    printing   them  in    paraUel  •*  Rymer,  i.  991-3 ;  Pauli,  1.  c. 

t"lQinng/223-8.  °  Rymer,  i.  987;  Pauli.  iv.  171. 

^  i'roc.  i.  514,  521 ;  ii.  19,  172.  210  ;  ^  Vol.  iii.   p.   517;    Rymer,   i.   983. 

J'averu.  343-4.              >  Raynouard,  45.  980,989;  Walsingh.i.  110;  Pauli, iv.  168. 

»  Proc.  ii.  441,  444,  447,  455-6.    See 
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the  honour  of  canonizatioD.*i  At  the  time  when  tlie  process 
against  the  Templars  was  began  in  France,  Edward  IL,  who 
had  just  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  was  about  to  marry  a 
daughter  of  Philip,  who  wrote  to  bespeak  his  co-operation  against 
the  order:'  and  Clement,  by  a  bull  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1307,  after  reciting  the  confessions  which  were 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  master  and  other 
members,  desired  him  to  imprison  the  Templars  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  commit  their  property  to  the  custody  of 
independent  persons,  until  the  charges  against  them  should 
be  investigated.* 

In  compliance  with  these  letters — although  Edward  had 
before  regarded  the  Templars  with  great  favour,  and  was  still 
so  little  inclined  to  believe  the  charges  against  them,  that  even 
at  this  time  he  wrote  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily,  desiring  that  they  would  not  too  readily  take  part  against 
them^ — all  the  Templars  in  the  British  islands  (for  Scotland  was 
then  under  the  English  dominion)  were  arrested  in  January, 
1308,  with  the  same  suddenness  which  had  before  been  used 
against  their  brethren  in  France.^  Councib  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces were  held  at  London  and  at  York  respectively,  and 
showed  themselves  disposed  to  treat  the  accused  with  fairness.^ 
The  pope  had  ordered  that  the  witnesses  should  be  examined 
by  torture, — a  novelty  in  English  procedure ;  and  the  York 
council  ask,  with  visible  repugnance,  what  should  be  done  if 
no  one  capable  of  applying  it  should  be  found  in  England — 
whether  tortiu^ers  should  be  brought  from  abroad  ?  to  which  no 
other  answer  was  given  than  that  it  must  not  be  so  applied 
as  to  maim  the  victims  for  life/ 

4  Bymer,  i.  1015-6 ;  Paul!,  iv.lSS.  For  conseqnence     of     Abp.    WinchilBe7*8 

Grossetdte,  seo  vol.  iii.  p.  431.  retnm  from  exile,  iii.  446. 

'  See  Edward's   answer   in   Bymer,  ^  Bymer,  ii.  8S,  90,  91,  &a     The 

ii.  10.  York  Council  (June  and  July,  1311)  is 

■  Bymer,  ii.  16.    Cf.  Edward's  letter,  in  Wilkins,  ii.  395,  seqq.    Cf.  Hemingb. 

ib.  65.  ii.  286,  seqq.  There  are  many  documents 

'  Dupuy,  Append.  60,  61;  Bymer,  relating  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Tem- 
ii.  19.  The  answer  to  Philip  (Bynuii.  10),  plars  in  Bymer,  ii.  90,  91,  100,  105,  Ac, 
is  written  in  a  tone  of  henitation,  and  *  Uemingb.  ii.  287 ;  Pauli,  iv.  232. 
Bp.  Hefcle  refers  to  Benavides,  Mem.  This  is  not  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
de  Fernando  IV.,  Madrid,  1860,  for  two  Jardino's  *  Beading  on  the  Use  of  Tor- 
letters  in  which  Edward  begs  the  king  hire  in  the  Criminal  Law  of  England' 
of  Portugal  and  the  pope  to  help  the  (Lond..  1837)  where  it  is  shown  (pp. 
Templars  (vi.  379).  Uo  expresi^es  to  8-9),  that  torture  is  against  Art.  29  of 
the  pope  his  unwillingness  to  give  Majrna  Cliartu,  and  against  other 
credit  to  the  chargers  Dec.  10.  Bymer,  English  laws.  It  does  not  appeaz 
ii.  20.  whether  the  torture  was  actually  uslxJ 

"  Bymer,  ii.  18,  23;    Eulog.  Histor.  in  the  case  before  us.   The  pope  rebuked 

iii.   194.       Dean  Hook  suggests   that  Edward  for  his  lenity  towards  the  Tom* 

the  affair  may  have  been  pushed  on  in  plars.    Baynouard,  132 ;  Puuli,  iv.  2S3. 
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Forty  knights  were  examined  before  the  bishop  of  London  ^ 
and  after  these  followed  a  number  of  other  witnesses,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  order.    The  interrogations,  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  pope,  were  eighty-seven  in  number,*  and  to  these 
twenty-four  were  afterwards  added.     The  evidence  (of  which 
some  portions  have  been  quoted  already)  presents  the  same 
features  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  that  of  the 
French  Templars.    There  are  stories  of  denying  the  Saviour,  of 
spitting  on  the  cross,  of  obscene  ceremonies  and  abominable 
licenses,*  as  connected  with  the  reception  ;  one  witness,  Stephen 
of  Staplebridge,  who  is  described  as  a  fugitive  and  apostate  from 
the  order,  and  professed  much  contrition  for  his  sins,  states  that 
there  were  two  ceremonies  of  reception — a  good  and  a  bad — and 
that  he  himself  had  gone  through  both  ;^  he  believed  that  any 
who  should  refuse  compliance  with  the  objectionable  rites  were 
put  to  death  in  foreign  countries,  but  was  not  aware  of  any  such 
case  in  England.®    There  is  much  about  idols,  brazen  heads  with 
either  one  face  or  two,^  a  cat,*  a  calf,^  a  black  monster  with 
glowing  eyes;'  and  one  witness,  a  Franciscan  friar,  had  been 
told  by  a  "  veteran,"  who  had  left  the  order,  that  there  were  four 
principal  idols  in  England.^  Yet  on  this  point  there  was  no  clear 
testimony  from  personal  knowledge,  and  it  was  commonly  stated 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  faith  of  the  members  was  sound.^ 
There  were  tales  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  order  delighted,^ 
and  of  the  terrible  effects  which  an  initiation  into  its  secrets  had 
in  some  cases  produced.™ 

The  councils  both  of  London  and  of  York  were  inclined  to 
greater  lenity  than  the  French  tribunals.  Many  of  the  accused 
were  persuaded  to  forswear  all  heresy,  on  which  they  were 
absolved,  and  were  placed  in  monasteries  for  penance  until  the 
wpected  general  council  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  order." 
But  for  those  who  persisted  in  a  denial  of  guilt,  severer  measures 
were  used.    Thus  one  was  shut  up  for  the  time  **  in  a  most  vile 

'  Wilkina,  ii.  334.  «  lb.  384.        ^  lb.  358.         •  lb.  359. 

•  Wilkins,  iL  331-2.              •  lb.  384.  '  lb.  358-9.     »  lb.  302.         >»  lb.  363. 

^  lb.  383.    Compare  John  of  Stoke,  >  lb.  358. 

|b.  387-8.    It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  *  lb.  359.    A  Templar  is  reported  to 

ioconsutent   with  much   of  ti^e  other  have  said  to  a  priest  that  there  wore 

cadence.      The    evidence    of   Thomas  three  articles   which   would  never  be 

Teed  (386-7)  is  also  remarkable.     He  known,  except  to  God,  the  devil,  and 

•^ys,  among  other  things,  that  shortly  one  member  of  the  order.    lb.  361. 

•fter  hid   entrance  into    the   order,   a  "  Beep.  34;  also  Wilkins,  ii.  359. 

nwmber  of  it  8:iid  to  him.    "Si  sederes  »  Wilkins,  ii.  314,  390-2;  Hemingb. 

wper  campamle  S.  Pauli  Londoniensis,  ii.  292 ;  Ad.  Murimuth,  14.    See  Pauli, 

Dim  poeses  videre  majora  infortunia  quam  iv.  232-3. 
tibi  oontingeiit  antequam  moricuris." 
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prison,  being  bound  with  double  irons ; "  ®  and  the  grand  pre- 
ceptor, William  de  la  More,  was  reserved  for  the  pope's 
judgment,  and  died  in  prison.^ 

In  Scotland,**  only  two  knights — both  of  English  birth — ^were 
arrested.  They  admitted  that  the  great  oiScers  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  absolution  as  if  by  authority  from  Grod,  St.  Peter, 
and  the  pope.  One  of  them  said  that  at  his  reception  he  was 
charged  to  accept  no  service  from  a  woman — not  so  much  as 
water  to  wash  his  hands.'  Many  witnesses  not  belonging  to  the 
order  were  examined,  but  nothing  beyond  mere  suspicions 
could  be  drawn  out  from  them.  The  abbot  of  Dunfermline 
stated  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  reception  as  having  taken 
place  in  Scotland.® 

In  Ireland,  after  some  Templars  had  been  examined  without 
admitting  any  of  the  charges,  the  evidence  came  chiefly  from 
Franciscans,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  order.*  One  who 
had  been  a  servitor  in  it  had  heard  that  many  Templars  had 
been  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  sea ;  but  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  story  that  one  was  lost  at  every  general  chapter, 
he  said  that  he  had  himself  disproved  it  by  counting  them  as 
they  went  in  and  as  they  came  out."  Another  deposed  that  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host  Templars  had  been  known  to  look 
down  to  the  ground  ;  and  that  from  this  and  other  circumstances 
he  believed  them  all  and  each  to  bo  conscious  of  some  guilty 
secret* 

In  Italy,  although  the  usual  avowals  to  the  discredit  of  the 

^  ,«,>    order  were  extorted  in  the  papal  states  and  in  the 

A.D.  1310.  1.1  1.1  1  1./1 

southern  kingdom,  which  was  under  the  mnuence  of 
France,  the  result  of  inquiries  elsewhere  was  favourable.  The 
archbishop  of  Bavenna,  as  inquisitor  for  Tuscany  and  Northern 
Italy,  held  two  synods  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  where 
it  was  resolved  that  the  guilty  members  should  be  punished  and 
that  the  innocent  should  be  absolved;  that  those  who  re- 
tracted confessions  made  under  torture  should  be  reckoned  as 
innocent;  and  that,  as  the  innocent  outnumbered  the  guilty, 
the  order  should  bo  allowed  to  retain  its  property.^ 

In  the  Spanish  kingdoms  the  affair  took  a  peculiar  course. 

•  Wilkins,  ii.  393.  q  The  oommission  for  Scotland  and 

p  After  having:  been  confined  in  Can-  Ireland  is  in  Bymer,  ii  93-4. 

terbury  castle,  he  was  made  over  to  '  Wilkins,  ii.  381.           ■  lb.  382. 

Antony  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham  and  »  lb.  373-8.      ■  lb.  379.        «  lb.  379. 

Eatriarchof  Jerusalem  for  custody,  and  y  Mansi,  xxv.  293-6;  Milm.  ▼,  194-5; 

0  died  in  Uie  Tower  of  London,  1313.  Hefcle,  vi.  387,  448. 
(Rymer,  ii.  46.  198.) 
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The  Templars  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  warned  by  the  sudden 

arrest  of  their  brethren  in  France,  shut  themselves  up  in  their 

cftstlesy  and  offered  to  do  battle  for  the  defence  of  the  order.* 

Some  of  their  fortresses  were  reduced  by  the  king  of  AragoD, 

and  were  made  oyer  by  him  to  papal  commissioners.     The  case 

of  the  Aragonese  Templars  was  considered  by  synods  at  Tarra- 

gwia  in  1310  and  1312 — between  which  times  some  of  them 

had  been  put  to  torture,  but  without  making  any  confessiou. 

At  the  second  synod  they  were  declared  to  be  innocent  of 

heresy ;  but  as  the  pope  had  already  dissolved  the  order,  it  was 

decr^  that,  until  he  should  determine  further,  they  should  be 

allowed  to  hold  houses  and  income  within  the  dioceses  where 

.    their  property  lay,  and  to  live  under  the  inspection  of  the 

bishops.* 

For  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  inquiry  was  carried 
on  bj  a  commission  which  sat  at  Medina  del  Campo,  and  after- 
wards by  a  synod  at  Salamanca,  in  1310.  The  prelates  who 
were  present  expressed  great  satisfSetction  that  no  crime  had 
been  established  against  the  Templars,  but  referred  the  decision 
of  the  ease  to  the  pope,  on  the  ground  that  an  acquittal  by  him 
would  carry  greater  weight  than  one  pronounced  by  an  inferior 
tribunal ;  but  eventually  the  Templars  of  Castile  were  involved 
in  the  general  fate  of  the  order.  ^ 

In  Germany,  the  Templars  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  denied 
all  the  charges.®  The  case  of  the  order  was  brought  before  a 
council  at  Mentz  in  1310,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
assembled  prelates,  Hugh,  count  of  the  Ehine  and  waldgrave,** 
the  provincial  head  of  the  Templars,  appeared  with  twenty 
companions,  in  the  full  armour  and  habit  of  the  Temple.  On 
being  asked  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Peter  Aichspalter,  to 
^lain  their  business,  the  count  said  that  he  and  his  brethren 
protested  against  the  charges  of  "  enormous  and  more  than 
heathen  crimes,"  which  had  been  brought  against  them ;  that 
the  innocence  of  those  who  had  been  burnt  elsewhere  had  been 
proved  by  a  miracle,  their  white  cloaks  and  red  crosses  having 
l^n  unconsumed  by  the  fire ;  and  he  appealed  to  a  future  pope 
ftnd  to  a  general  council.  The  archbishop  answered  that  ho 
would  refer  the  matter  to  the  pope ;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
8^nd  council  was  held,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 

, '  Mariana,  xv.  10  (t.  i.  883,  ed.  1780) ;  630,  seqq.    There  is  some  evidence,  pp. 

iUnsi,  XXV.  297.  635-7.    Of.  Hefele,  vi.  420. 

'  Mamri,  xxv.  515 ;  Hefele,  vi  421-2.  •  Dupuy,  213. 

''  Benavides  Mem.  de  Fernando  IV.  i.  **  "  Comes  silvcBtris  ot  Bheni. 
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Templars  were  innocent.*  Yet  at  Mentz  the  property  of  the 
order  was  confiscated ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Glennany  there 
were  serious  commotions,  and  some  members  of  the  order 
perished  at  the  stake/ 

The  pope  wrote  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  and  to  the  Latin 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  urging  inquiry  into  the  case  of 
the  Templars,  and  enjoining  the  use  of  torture.  In  reply, 
Amaury  of  Cyprus  reported  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrest 
the  knights,  as  they  had  been  warned  against  a  surprise ;  but 
tliat  they  had  waited  on  him,  asserting  their  innocence,  and 
offering  to  submit  to  the  papal  judgment/ 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of  Philip's  proceed- 
ings against  the  Templars,  the  empire  had  been  left  without  a 
head  by  the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria,  who,  while  on  his  way 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  of  the  Swiss,**  was  murdered  by  his 

May  1,     nephew  John,  within  sight  of  the  castle  of  Hapsburg, 

1308.  the  original  seat  of  their  family.*  His  eldest  son, 
Frederick,  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  dignity,  but  found 
that  his  hoi)e  of  gaining  the  electors  was  destroyed  by  their 
remembrance  of  Albert's  harshness,  and  of  the  policy  by  which 
he  had  strengthened  the  crown.^     Philip  now  conceived  the 

•  Binnsi,  xxv.  298-9.  The  council  of  the  new  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  oon- 
1310  piiased  a  canon  against  Templars  signed  to  a  convent  near  Pisa.  There 
and  Ilospitallers  for  their  defiance  of  is,  however,  some  doubt  aa  to  the  cir- 
coclesinstical  sentences.   lb.  316.  cumstances  of  his  last  d^s.   (Bee  Job. 

'  Wilcke,  li.  41.  Victor,  in  Bohmer.  i.  372  ;  Ferret  Viocnt. 

f  Dupuy,   192-5 ;   Baliiz.  Vita)  Pap.  1093 ;    Matth.    Neobiirg.   in  Umtis.  ii. 

Aven.  iL104.  114-5;    MaUath,   i.  92-7;   Bnrthold,  i. 

^  This  expedition  lias  been  commonly  152-3 ;  Coxe,  i.  44.)    Albert's  daughter 

conuc'Ctod  with  the   story  of  William  Agnes,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary, 

Tell,  which  appears  to  have  vanished  at  and  her  stepmother,  the  empress  Eliza- 

the  touch  of   modem  criticism.     See  beth,  built  and  endowed  a  Franciscau 

*  Edinb.  Rev.,'  Jan.  1869.  Art.  v.  convent  for  men  and  one  for  women  at 

*  W.  Nang.  coiitin.  62;  Ptol.  Luc  Konigsfeldon,  near  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
xxiv.  37 ;  Ferret.  Vicent.  1048-50 ;  Mart,  der,  with  the  forfeit«d  property  of  thoso 
Polon.  cont.  in  Kccard.  i.  1435 ;  Biihmer,  who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  (Joh. 
Reg.  251-2.  Albert  had  refused  to  give  Victor.  357 ;  Ptol.  Luc.  xxiv.  37 ;  M. 
John,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  Neoburg.  105.)  The  spirit  of  Agues 
possession  of  his  father's  territories,  on  was  shown  by  her  exclamation  on  seeing 
account  of  his  youth,  and  John  was  in*  sixty-three  of  the  supposed  criminals  led 
duced  to  commit  his  crime  by  the  fear  »f  out  to  execution — **  Now  I  bathe  in 
being  utterly  disinherited.  He  and  all  May  dew  1'  (a  phrase  borrowetl  frjm  St. 
his  accompliceH  were  outlawoil  by  Henry  Elizabeth  of  Hungary);  and  it  is  said 
VII.  (Ptrrtz,  Leges,  ii.  497),  and  all  were,  that  the  union  of  this  vindictiveness  with 
with  their  connexions -nearly  1000  in  the  profession  and  practice  of  a  strictly 
number — either  put  to  dvatli  or  driven  ascetic  religion  drew  on  her  the  rc- 
to  end  their  days  in  obscurity  and  proach  of  an  aged  hermit, — "  Lady,  Ciod 
misery.  T.Ioh.  Vitodur.  in  Eccard,  i.  1770.)  is  not  served  by  shedding  innocent  blood. 
One  of  them,  Walter  of  Eschbach,  lived  and  by  buihling  convents  from  the  plun- 
thiity-five  years  as  a  shepherd  in  Wiir-  der  of  families,  but  by  compassion  and 
temberg.  (Maiiath,  i.  96.)  John  him-  forgiveue?s  of  hijuries ! "  J.  v.  Miiller, 
self  sought  absolution  from  the  pope,  Gesch.  der  Scliweiz.  i,  24-5 ;  Coxe,  i.  98. 
who  granted  it,  but  made  him  over  to  ^  Schmidt,  iv.  464 ;   Coxe,  L  9i9.    A 
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scheme  of  gaining  the  empire  for  a  member  of  his  own  family 

which,  in  addition  to  France  and  Navarre,  already  poeseased 

the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Hungary,  and  through  agents  at 

Florence  and  at  Home  swayed  the  affairs  of  Central  Italy ; ' 

and  (as  we  have  seen)  "  he  lost  no  time  in  visiting  Clement  at 

Poitiers,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  pope's  interest  for  his 

brother,  Charles  of  Valois.     It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  by 

some  writers  that  tliis  interest  was  the  object  of  the  secret 

article  which  Philip  was  said  to  have  exacted  from  Clement 

before  his  election  °«    But  the  pope  had  reason  to  dread  the 

vast  aggrandisement  of  French  influence  which  was  designed ; 

and  although,  in   compliance  with   Philip's   wishes,  he  wrote 

in  favour  of  Charles  to  the  electors,  he  at  the  same  time 

took  measures  underhand   to  defeat  the  king's  policy.^     In 

consideration  of  his  apparent  subserviency,  not  only  as  to  the 

Templars  but  as  to  the  empire,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Poitiers, 

and  Philip  was  about  to  visit  him  at  Avignon,  in  order  to  press 

his  suit  with  greater  advantage  at  the  head  of  6000  cavalry. 

But  Clement,  having  been  informed  of  this  design  by  a  member 

of  the  king's  council,  employed  Cardinal  Nicolas  of  Prato  (who 

liad  been  alienated  from  Philip  by  his  bitterness  against  the 

memory  of  Boniface)  to  urge  the  electors  that  they  should 

:*hoose  speedily,  and  to  recommend  to  them,  as  the  fittest  can- 

lidate,  Duke  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who  had  lately  visited  the 

pai)al  court. '^   The  important  see  of  Mentz  was  at  this  time  occu- 

[)ied  by  Peter  of  Achtzpalt  ^  (Aichspalt  or  Aspelt),  who  having 

been  sent  to  solicit  it  for  Henry's  brother  Baldwin,  and  having 

recommended  himself  to  the  pope  by  his  medical  ^     - 

■skill,'  had  himself  been   promoted  from  the  see  of 

Basel  to  the  German  primacy,  for  which  Baldwin  was  considered 

to  be  too  young ;  •  and  within  two  years  he  had  been  able  to 

ctinsole  Baldwin  by  procuring   for  him  tlie  archbishoprick  of 

Treves.'     Through  the  exertions  of  Peter  Aichspalter,  aided  by 

Mentz  annalust  (a.d.  1308,  in  Pcrtz.  xvii.)  ^  G.Yill.  viii.  1 01.  Bishop  Hefelc  seems 

nys  of  Albert,   "  l>e  cujos  morte  neo  to  throw  doubt  on  this  story,  except  in 

planctus  nee  dolor  habitus,  pro  eo  quod  so  fur  that  thu  pope  was  not  zealous  for 

clenim  odivit,  nee  in  eo  virtus  vol  justitia  the  French  interest  (vi.   383-4).    For 

inventa  est  aliquulis.*'  the  parties  among  the  electors,  ib.  p.  23. 

»  (i.  Vill.  viii.  101 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  484.  i  See  for  the  name,  Hefele,  vi.  383. 

■  p.  18.  '  He  had  formerly  been  physician  to 

■  (r.  Vill.  viii.  101 ;  Martin,  iv.  482.  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  but  hwl  since  quiir- 
**  I).    Compnpni   in  Murat.  ix.   524;  relied  with  the  Austrian  family.  Herzog, 

Aut^^niu.  ill.  274-5.    There  is  a  letter  art.  AichspalL 

frrjHi  a  cardinal  recommending  Charles  •  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug  a.d.  1305, 

t<>  ihf  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  dated  1307 ;  Barthold,  i.  290  ;  Ilerzog,  I.e. 

at    Poitiers,  in  July,    1308.   in   Baluz.  »  When  elected  to  Treves,   Baldwin 

Vit.  I*ap.  Aven.  ii.  119.  was  only  twenty-two.    He  held  the  see 
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Baldwin,  it  was  now  contrived  that  the  election  should  &31  on 
Henry — a  petty  prince  who  had  not  at  first  been 
thought  of  as  a  candidate,  but  who  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  justice  and  the  vigour  of  his .  administration 
within  his  own  small  territory,  and  was  renowned  as  the  most 
accomplished  knight  in  Europe."  The  archbishop  of  Mentz 
and  the  other  electors  took,  as  was  usual,  the  opportunity  to 
secure  large  privileges  or  other  advantages  for  themselves  and 
their  successors;*  and  the  pope,  in  ratifying  the  election, 
exacted  from  Henry  an  engagement  that  he  would  confirm  the 
grants  of  former  emperors  to  the  church,  that  he  would  exter- 
minate heresies  and  heretics,  that  he  would  never  intermarry  or 
ally  himself  with  Saracens,  heathens,  or  schismatics,  and  that 
he  would  secure  to  the  Boman  church  the  lands  which  had  been 
mentioned  in  former  compacts.^ 

Philip— whether  or  not  he  knew  or  suspected  that  the  pope's 
duplicity  had  been  the  cause  of  his  failure  as  to  the  empire, 
was  rendered  eager  to  console  himself  for  the  disappointment  by 
pursuing  his  suit  against  the  memory  of  Boniface,  and,  although 
it  had  been  intended  that  the  matter  should  be  reserved  for 
the  general  council,  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in 
October,  1310,  Clement  was  urged  to  a  more  speedy  trial.*  He 
announced  an  intention  of  hearing  the  case  in  Lent  1310,  and 
summoned  Philip  and  his  sons,  with  Nogaret  and  Plasian,  to 
appear  as  accusers.*  The  king  and  the  princes,  however,  de- 
clined to  undertake  that  character  in  a  question  of  heresy;^ 
and  thus  the  task  was  thrown  on  Plasian  and  Nogaret^  who  had 
staked  their  all  on  the  process. 

Witnesses  were  on  their  way  from  Italy,  under  Beginald  of 
Supino,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  palace 
of  Anagni^  when,  within  three  leagues  of  Avignon,  they  were 

forty-six  years,  during  which  he  played  J  Pertz,  Legos,  ii.  494  ;,RayiL  1310. 3-7; 

an  important  part  in  cccletdastic^  and  Glementin.  L  iL  lit.  9;'  Ptol.  I^uc.  34. 

political  affairs.    Sec  Gesta  Trevir.  in  For  documents  oonucctcd  with  the  dec- 

Mart  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  877  ;  •  or   Baluz.  lion,  see  Olensl.  Urkunden,  vi.-x ;  Pertz, 

MisoelL  i.  311,  seqq.  Leges,  ii.  490,  seqq. ;    Baluz.  ii  265, 

■  *•  Operibus  quam  opibus  memorabi-  seqq.,  272  ;  for  the  coronation,  Bayn. 

lioribus,     says  one  of  CI<'ment*s    bio-  1309.9. 

graphcrs    (Baluz,    i.    86).     Cf.  Gesta  »  Seo  letters    in    Dupuy,    290,  292, 

Balduiui,  in  Martene,  Coll.  Am)>l.   iv.  296,  &c 

387 ;  Albert.  Miissat.  in  Murat.  x.  125,  •  Dapuy,  36.    There  is  a  story  that 

209 ;   Olensl.   22-6  ;   Barthold,  i.   285 ;  Ckment  destroyed  a  bull  whioh  Boni- 

Bohmer.  Reg.  252-7.    For  the  family,  facets  party  had  drawn  up  with  the  in- 

eec  Barth.  i.  277.  tention  of  getting  the  popcr  to  declare  his 

*  Schmidt,  iv.  486-7.    Sec  Bohmcr,  predecessorblamelcss.  W.Nang.ount  03. 

376.  b  Dupuy,  300-2. 
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assafled  by  some  of  Boniface's  partisans,  who  had  been  lying  in 
wait  for  their   arrivaL      Some  of  the  Italians  were    April  25, 
killed;  the  rest  were  scattered,  and  returned  across      ^^^^• 
the  Alps ;  and  their  leader  hints,  in  a  protest  which  he  made  at 
Nismes,  that  the  scheme  for  thus  getting  rid  of  their  eyidence 
had  not  been   unknown  to  Pope  Clement.®     The  power  and 
wealth  of  Boniface's  family  had  provided  him  with  able  advo- 
cates) when  on  the  16th  of  March,  1310,  the  question  came 
before  the  pope  in  his  consistory.*     The  French  Ung's  civilians 
were  confronted  by  men  learned  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  among 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Baldred  Bisset,  a  canon  of 
Glasgow/  whose  name  has  already  come  before  us  in  connexion 
with  the  question  as  to  the  Scottish  crown.'    By  each  party  an 
attempt  was  made  to  deprive  its  opponents  of  standing  in  the 
com!    On  the  one  side,  it  was  said  that  a  man  who  was  dead, 
and  who  was  charged  with  heresy,  was  not  entitled  to  counsel  'J 
on  the  other,  that  a  dead  man  ought  not  to  be  brought  to  trial, 
since  he  had  been  cited  before  a  higher  tribunal ;  that  a  pope  could 
fiot  be  judged  by  any  man — not  even  by  his  own  successor,  for- 
asmuch as  an  equal  has  no  power  over  an  equal ;  or,  at  least, 
that  he  could  not  be  judged  by  any  authority  less  than  a  general 
<^omici].^    To  this  it  was  rejoined  that  Boniface,  being  dead. 
Was  no  longer  pope;  that  the  pope  represented   the  whole 
<^Imrch,  so  as  to  render  a  general  council  superfluous;*  and  . 
Clement  himself  disclaimed  the  right  to  try  his  predecessor, 
^ogaret  objected  to  some  of  the  cardinals  as  unfit  to  be  judges, 
^n  accoont  of  their  partiality  ;^  while  the  opposite  party  asserted 
tiiat  Nogaret  himself  ought  not  to  be  heard  on  account  of  his 
iK)torious  enmity  against  Boniface,  of  his  acts  against  that  pope, 
and  of  the  exconmiunication  which  he  had  incurred.™    Against 
f  laaian  too  disqualifying  circumstances  were  alleged."  Nogaret 
&ud  his  advocate,  Bertrand  of  Boccanegata,  replied  that  he  hcul 
not  incurred  excommunication ;  that,  since  he  had  spoken  with 
BonifjEioe  before  the  pope's  death,  he  could  not  be  in  an  excom- 
niQnicate  state ;  but  the  pope  said  that,  although  this  opinion 
was  held  by  some  lawyers,  it  could  not  be  admitted.®    Both 

«  Dupny.  288-290.    Seo  Milm.  v,  20G.  -  lb.  396,  399-402. 

The  pope  had  beforehand  decreed  tlie  "  lb.  397,  399 ;  Ptol.  Luc.  37. 

penalty  of  anathema  against  any  who  ®  Dupuy,  409  ;  Baillet,  296.    In  the 

il.oiildmulest  witnesses.  Rayn.  1310. 18.  Clementines  it  is  laid  down  that  the  pope 

^  Dupuy,  367.  seqq.    «  lb.  370.  does  not  absolve  an  excommunicate  pcr- 

'  VoL  iii.  p.  527.          «  Dupuy,  392-3.  son  by  intercourse  with  him,  unless  it  be 

'  lb.  394-5 ;  Ptol.  Luc.  37.  declared  that  such  is  his  intention.   V. 

'  Dupuy,  413.              ^  lb.  388.  tit.  x.  c  4. 
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Flasian  and  Nogaret  asserted  tliose  doctrines  of  royal,  as 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical)  power  which  were  characteristic  of 
their  class — maintaining,  among  other  things,  the  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  going  ont  of  the  realm, 
and  to  take  the  property  of  the  clergy  without  their  consent*' 
The  trial  went  on  for  many  months. 

Evidence,  partly  obtained  by  a  commission  sent  to  Italy, 
partly  given  by  witnesses  who  appeared  in  person,  was  brought 
to  prove  a  long  list  of  accusations."!  It  was  said  that  Boniface  had 
been  a  blasphemer  from  his  youth  upwards ; '  that  he  had  not  only 
disbelieved  the  chief  articles  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  but  had 
openly  and  habitually  scoffed  at  them ;'  that  he  had  neglected 
the  outward  duties  of  religion,  and  had  not  confessed  for  thirty 
years  ;^  that  he  had  been  a  gamester  and  a  profligate ;  that  even 
in  extreme  old  age  he  had  indulged  in  the  most  odious  and  abomi- 
nable  forms  of  dissoluteness ;  that  he  had  declared  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  indiflerence  as  the  act 
of  washing  the  hands  ;^  that  he  had  been  seen  by  night  per- 
forming pagan  sacrifices  and  incantations,  while  voices  of 
demons  had  been  heard  in  the  air ; '  that  he  had  worshipped 
a  devil  enclosed  in  a  ring,  and  an  idol  given  to  him  by  a  famous 
sorcerer/  ADd,  together  with  these  and  other  such  monstrous 
tales,  was  brought  up  the  old  history  of  the  irregularities  con- 
nected with  the  resignation  of  Celestine  and  his  own  promotion, 
and  of  the  cruelties  which  he  was  said  to  have  exercised  on  hid 
predecessor,  of  whose  death  he  was  even  alleged  to  have  been 
guilty.* 

Clement  found  himself  in  a  great  perplexity.  Was  he  to 
give  up  the  memory  of  Boniface,  and  with  it  the  credit  of  the 
papacy,  the  validity  of  Benedict's  election  and  of  his  own  ?  or  was 
he  to  tax  Philip  with  falsehood,  fraud,  and  subornation  of  per- 
jury in  the  persecution  of  the  deceased  pope  ?  He  had  already 
requested  the  intervention  of  Charles  of  Valois,  whose  hopes  of 
the  empire  he  had  lately  frustrated.*  The  kings  of  Castile  and 
of  Aragon  also  remonstrated  with  Philip  against  his  proceedings  ;^ 
and  at  length  a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  to  which  Philip  was 
the  more  readily  brought  to  consent,  because  the  new  emperor's 
successes  in  Italy  suggested  the  fear  that  in  him  the  pope  might 

P  Dupuy,  317,322-3,  &c. ;  BaUlet,  292-8.  '  Dupuy,  214-5. 

«i  Dupuy,  526,  seqq.  There  are  several  •  lb.  501,  532,  564.  668,  571-5. 

papers  of  charges,  e.  g,  Dupuy,  305,  327,  *  lb.  329.  '  lb.  568-9. 

Boqq.   347,  seqq.  350,  seqq.— this   last  *  lb.  537.  ^  lb.  355,  536,  538. 

extending  to  94  arlicles.    iSeo  Uefele  s  *  lb.  344-5,  528.     •  lb.  290. 

TemarkB  on  the  charges,  vi.  411-5.  ^  Schrockh,  xxxi.  34. 
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find  another  protector.*    In  consideration  of  being  allowed  to 
cany  out  his  designs  against  the  Templars— with  whom  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  connect  Boniface  bjr  a  story  that  he 
was  aware  of  their  heresy,  but  had  been  bribed  to  connive  at  it^ 
—the  king  agreed  to  forego  the  fulness  of  his  triumph  over 
the  memory  of  his  old  antagonist,  to  leave  the  judgment  of 
Boniface's  case  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  never  to  question 
their  decision.®    A  special  bull  was  issued,  by  which  it    April  27, 
was  declared  that  all  Boniface's  acts  against  the  king      ^^^^• 
and  kingdom  of  France  were  annulled ;  they  were  to  be  erased 
from  the  papal  registers,  and  it  was  forbidden  under  penalties 
that  anyone  should  keep  a  copy  of  them/    The  bulls  known  as 
Unam  tanetam  and  Bern  non  navcMn  only  were  excepted,  and 
these  were  to  be  understood  in  a  qualified  and  inoffensive  sense. 
At  the  same  time  Philip,  after  a  number  of  cardinals  and  others 
had,  at  the  pope's  request,  testified  to  the  purity  of  his  zeal,  was 
pronounced  to  be  free  from  all  blame  in  his  proceedings  against 
Boniface, — to  be  innocent  as  to  the  attack  on  the  pope,  and  as 
to  the  plunder  of  his  treasures ; '  and  it  was  declared  that  neither 
the  existing  pope  nor  his  successors  should  molest  the  king  on 
acooont  of  Bonifetce.    All  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
test with  Boniface  were  forgiven,  except  the  authors  of  the 
outrage  at  Anagni,  and  even  for  tliese  some  other  way  of  release 
^as  to  be  used>    Nogaret  himself  was  absolved  ad  catUelamy^  on 
<^ndition  that  he  should  perform  pilgrimages  to  Compostella 
^d  certain  other  places,  and  that  in  the  next  crusade — an  expe- 
^ition  which  was  never  to  be  made — he  should  serve  until  the 
pope  should  autliorise  his  return.*' 

The  council  of  Vienne,  after  having  been  deferred  from  time 

^  time,  met  on  the  16th  of  October,  1311.°*    The  number  of 

bishops  and  mitred  abbots  is  given  by  one  writer  as  114;  by 

^Miers  as  upwards  of  300.°      The  pope,  in  his  discourse  at  the 

opening  of  the  proceedings,  announced  three  subjects  for  con- 

*  8iflm.  ix.  251.  «*  D^ipuy,  528-9.       »  This  he  himself  had  requeated,  while 

•  lb.  597 ;  Antonin.  27.  denying  that  ho  was  excommunicato. 
'  Raynaldus  prints  many  erased  docu-   lb.  411.    See  p.  4. 

*»ient8,  1311.  22,  seqq.  ^  Dupuy,  601-2. 

m  Dupny,   592-C02,  603;    W.  Nang.  "  Mausi, xxv. 369, 4134, 423 ;  Hefolo, 

^ntin.  64  :  Hefele,  vi.  404-8.  vi.  460. 

^  Dupuy,  604-6.     Nogaret  professed  »  Man8i(xxvi.  36)  thinks  114  the  more 

^hat  he  had  gone  to  Anagni  merely  in  likely  number,  as  being  given  by  a  con- 

^itier  to  inform  Boniface  of  the  charges  temporary,  the  continuer  of  William  of 

^^^inst  him,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain-  Nangis  (65).    Others  suppose  the  lesser 

ing    a    general    council;    tliat  Sciarra  number  to  be  that  of  the  French  bishops 

Ctjlouna  was  there  without  any  concert  only.    Bp.  Hefele  gives  no  opinion,  vi. 

^itUhmi!    lb.  528.  461. 
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Bideration — the  case  of  the  Templars,  a  crusade,  and  the  reform 
of  the  church ;  ^  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  question  of  Boni* 
face's  memory  was  discussed.  Tiiree  advocates — a  ciyilian,  a 
decretalist,  and  a  theologian  —  appeared  in  his  behalf,  and 
it  is  said  that  two  Catalan  knights  offered  to  do  battle  for 
the  deceased  pope's  memory,  but  that  no  one  took  np  their 
challenge.i*  The  question  both  as  to  Boniface's  character  and 
acts,  and  as  to  the  French  king's  opposition  to  him,  was 
settled  on  the  footing  of  the  compromise  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.** 

On  the  subject  of  reform  in  the  church,  the  bishops  gaye  in 
written  statements  of  their  views;  one  of  these  memoirs,  by 
Durantis,  bishop  of  Meude,  displays  so  much  of  knowledge  and 
understanding,  that  it  has  led  some  writers  to  draw  from  it  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  judgment  which  he  formed  as 
a  commissioner  in  the  affair  of  the  Templars.** 

In  this  tract  the  bishop,  with  a  great  display  of  canonical 
learning,  treats  the  principal  subjects  which  appeared  to  him  to 
require  the  council's  attention.  He  urges  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  church,  from  the  head  downwards.'  He  would  have  the 
character  of  the  Boman  primacy  exactly  defined ;  that  the  pope 
should  not,  in  contradiction  to  the  prohibition  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  be  styled  universal  bishop,  and  that  in  various  ways  his 
pretensions  should  be  limited.^  If  the  papacy  should  be  vacant 
more  than  three  months,  the  right  of  election  ought  to  pass 
from  the  cardinals  to  certain  otiier  representatives  of  the 
church.''  He  proposes  that  a  general  council  should  be  assem- 
bled once  in  ten  years,  and  that  the  power  of  making  general 
laws  should  belong  to  such  councils  alone.*  He  urges  the 
restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  episcopate  in  cases  where  they 
had  been  invaded  from  various  quarters,  as  by  the  undue  pre- 
ference of  cardinals  and  members  of  the  pope's  household  above 
the  bishops,^  and  by  those  grants  of  dispensations  and  exemp- 
tions to  monastic  communities  which  had  been  found  ruinous 


W.  Nang.  contin.  C5.  Concilii  cclcbrandi '  was  published,  with 


tho  council  at  all ;  but  eoe,  for  the  con-  and  of  the  *  Rationale  Diviiiorum  Offi- 

trury,  Hefelu,  vi.  471,  ciorum/  whereas  it  was  really  written 

^  See  p.  45;  Dapuy,  Hist,  des  Tern-  by  bis  nei>bcw,  who  had  succeeded  him 

pliers,  286,  359,  seqq.;  3U5 ;  Rayn.  1812.  in  the  see  of  Monde.     See  vol.  iii.  p. 

15-lG ;  Hofele.  vi.  471-3.  G13      'P.  iii.  iuit      '  lb.  c.  28,  p.  282. 

'  Bee  Martin,  iv.  494  ;   Milmnn,  v.  »  lb.                         »  lb.  c.  27,  p.  281. 

222.      Tho  tract  *De  Mode  Gencralis  7  P.  ii.  c.  7. 
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• 

to  discipline,  and  had  often  led  even  the  inferior  members  of 
nicli  commnnities  to  fancy  themselves  eqnal  to  bishops  and 
archbishops.*  He  denounces  simony/  ploralities,^  the  system  of 
gmntuig  monastic  and  other  benefices  to  cardinals  in  eammen- 
dam,^  the  employment  of  bishops  and  clergy  in  secular  affairs,"^ 
improper  promotions,^  the  pride,  luxury,  and  ignorance  of  the 
clergy/ the  want  of  decent  ornaments  and  vestures  in  churches,^ 
defects  in  the  performance  of  the  services,^  and  the  profanation 
of  Sundays  and  holydays  by  giving  them  up  to  unseemly  merri- 
menU  He  ui^es  reform  among  the  bishops  and  clergy,'^  and, 
while  maintaining  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  secular 
comtSy^  he  would  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  privilege  as  a 
protection  to  unworthy  persons.  He  proposes  °  that  the  decretal 
^l)e  dericis  conjugatis,"®  should  be  revoked,  as  having  been 
made  by  Pope  Boniface  without  the  concurrence  of  a  general 
council;  that  the  Western  discipline  as  to  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  should  be  conformed  to  that  of  the  Eastern  church ;  ^ 
and  he  suggests  the  revival  of  those  canons  by  which  the  off- 
spring of  the  amours  of  the  clergy  were  condemned  to  servi- 
tude.^ But  although  the  question  of  reform  had  been  thus  fully 
brought  forward,  the  council  did  little  to  effect  a  reformation 
in  the  points  which  had  been  indicated  as  faulty. 

The  subject  of  a  crusade  was  discussed,  but  languidly.  A 
grant  of  tenths  for  six  years  was  voted  for  the  purpose;' 
money  and  jewels  were  contributed,  and  some  knights,  among 
whom  were  Philip  of  France,  Edward  II.  of  England,  and 
Louis  of  Navarre,  son  of  the  French  king,"  took  the  cross  with 
a  view  to  the  expedition.  But  nothing  came  of  these  acts,  and 
although  attempts  were  made  to  aid  the  cause  by  a  report  that 
the  books  of  the  Mussulmans  themselves  foretold  a  speedy 
extinction  of  the  false  religion,^  it  was  more  manifest  than  ever 
that  the  period  of  crusading  enthusiasm  was  over."  A  chro- 
nicler relates  that,  when  some  thousands  of  crusaders,  in  obe- 

•  P.  i.  tit.  5 ;  cf.  ii.  28 ;  iii.  S3.    Tho  '  P.  iu.  34-6.  39.  Bcqq.     f  lb.  58. 

buLnpacvms  to  have  inheriteil  something  ^  P.  ii.  t  lU ;  iii.  52.           »  P.  iii  53. 

of  hu  uncle's  ttilent  for  etymology  (see  ^  P.  iii.  28-9.         »  P.  ii.  3,  70. 

Tol.  iii.  p.  614).  E.  g.  "  Agnoacat  [mona-  ■  P.  iii.  29. 

choa]  uomen  suom.  Mtmw  ehim  (jirajco,  ®  VL  Decret.  1.  iii.  tit.  2,  c  1. 

Latino    ilieitur    unus  ;    achot    Gr»ce.  »'P.  ii.  4,46.           «  P.  iii.  t  7. 

Latine  tridiif :   auile   monachuB,  id    C8t  '  See  the  pope's  letters  for  collections 

uitnt  et  tridig,   interpretatur,   ut  trislis  in  England,  &c.  Wilkins,  ii.  431. 

.k<lc:it  <^t  officio   Buo  vucet."     P.  ii.  33,  •  Ruyu.  1313.  1-G. 

p  108                         •  P.  il  tit.  20.  *  Letter  of  Edward  II.  to  the  king  of 

^  Ih.  tit  2  21.       "P.  ii.  c.  21,  p.  111.  the  Tartars,  in  Rymcr  ii.  18  (a.d.  1307). 

.1  11,  t  i    '              «  lb.  t.  18;  iii.  27.  "  Buluz.  Vita?  Pap.  Aven.  i.  20,  86. 
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dience  to  the  pope's  summons,  made  their  appearance  at 
Avignon,  Clement  absolved  them  from  their  vow,  and  desired 
them  to  return  to  their  homes ;  '^  and  thus  their  labours  and 
very  great  expenses  became  like  a  mockery  and  had  no 
effect."* 

While  the  council  was  engaged  in  hearing  and  considering 
the  evidence  which  had  been  collected  as  to  the  case  of  the 
Templars,  seven  knights  presented  themselves  at  one  of  the 
sessions;  and  at  a  later  meeting,  two  more  appeared  in  like 
manner,  offering  to  defend  the  order,  and  stating  that  from 
1500  to  2000  of  their  brethren,  concealed  at  Lyons  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  >vere   ready  to  support  them;   but  the  pope 
in  alarm  ordered  them  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.^    In 
February,  1312,  Philip,  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  the  council, 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Vieniie,  at  the  head  of  a  laige 
force,  declaring  an  intention  to  '^make  the  cause  of  Christ 
triumphant,"  and  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  order,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  convicted  of  heresies  and  crimes.    A 
vast  majority  of  the  council,  however — all  but  one  Italian  bishop 
and  the  archbishops  of  Sens,  Rouen,  and  Reims,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  burnings  of  the  French  Templars— desired 
that  the  accused  should  be  heard;'  and  Clement  in  perplexity 
caught  at  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by  Durantis,  of 
Meude,  that  the  order  should  be  abolished,  not  on  grounds 
of  law,  but  as  a  measure  of  expediency  for  the  good  of  the 
church.     On  the  22nd  of  March  he  brought  the  question  before 
his  secret  consistory,  when  no  objection  was  raised  against  the 
course  which  he  proposed  ;*  for  the  members  of  the  council  had 
been  gradually  subdued  to  the  papal  influence.^    And  at  the 
second  general  session,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  when  king  Philip 
and  three  of  his  sous  were  present,  the  abolition  of  the  order 
was  proclaimed,  **  not,"  as  the  pope  avowed,  "  by  way  of  defi- 
nitive sentence,  forasmuch  as,  according  to  the  inquisitions  and 
processes  which  have  been  held,  we  cannot  of  right  pass  such  a 
sentence,  but  by  the  way  of  provision  or  apostolical  ordination;"* 

*  Annal.  Altnh.  a.d.  1311.  council  does  not  deserve  to  be  go  styled, 
^  Clem.  in.  Kaynoaard,  177  (Nov.  11,    becauHO  the  pope  carried  everything  "ex 

1311).  cnpite  proprio/'  withou t  allowing  diseus- 

■  Ptol.  Luc.  in  Balu2.  V.  Pap.  Aven.  hion.    ii.  293. 

i.  43.  <=  Clem,  in  Benavldod,  ii.  841 ;  Mansi, 

•  Baluz.  V.  Pap.  Avon.  i.  75,    108;  xxv.  389.    The  continucr  of  WiUiamof 
Hef«l<s  vi.  406.  Nangis  says,  **  cum  ordo  ut  ordo  noii  esaet 

^  Ilemingburgh  complains   that    the   adhuc  convictus  **  (65) ;  cf.  Walsiugh. 
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tfaos  the  very  instrumeDt  by  which  the  abolition  of  the  order 
was  detenninedy  left  the  question  of  its  guilt  or  innocence  open, 
and  has  left  it  to  perplex  later  ages,  without  even  sucli  assist- 
ance towards  the  solution  of  it  as  might  have  been  derived  from 
a  papal  judgment.     A  writer  who  lived  near  the  time,  and  who 
professes  to  have  special  authority  for  his  statement,  reports 
dement  as  having  said  that  the  order  could  not  be  destroyed 
in  the  way  of  justice,  but  that  it  must  be  destroyed  by  the 
way   of  expediency,  "lest  our  dear  son  the   king  of  France 
should  be  offended."  <* 

The  members  of  the  order  individually  were  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  provincial  synods.     For  those  who  should  seek  and 
receive  absolution,  a  maintenance  was  to  be  provided ;  and  the 
property  of  the  order  in  France  was  made  over,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  Hospitallers,*  who  had  achieved  the 
conquest  of  Rhodes'  at  the  very  time  when  the  great  rival 
society  was  in  the  agonies  of  ruin.     Many  members  of  the  dis- 
solved order  were  received  into  that  of  the  Hospital,*  while 
others  sank  into  humbler  conditions  of  life.^     But  such  was  the 
rapacity  of  Philip,  and  so  effectually  did  he  use  the  means  of 
extortion  which  he  possessed,  that  his  exactions  for  the  tempo- 
rary custody  of  the  property,  and  under  other  pretexts,  are  said 
to  have   left  the   Hospitallers  for  a  time  rather  losers   than 
giiiners  by  the  great  possessions  whicli  were  thus  transferred  to 

1128;  Heniingb.  ii.  293 :  Rayu.1312.4.  «f  Murat.   ix.   1017;     Wilcke,   ii.  54. 

The  bull  of  3iarch  22  **  Vox  in  excelso  John   XXII.,  in   1519,  complains  that 

nudita  eat "  (in  Benavides,  ii.  835,  seqq.)  many  ex-Ti-mplars  dress  as  laymen,  and 

vas  unknown  until  discovered  in  Spain  even  marry.     He  directs  that  they  siinll 

in  the  en<l  of  the  18th  cenlury.  Another  join  some  one  of  the  approved  religious 

bull,  of  May  2,  which  relates  chiefly  to  orders.  (Dupuy,  511-13.)    On  the  other 

the  projxa-ty  of   the  order,    had  been  hand,onePeter  Auger,  being  afraid  that 

wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  act  of  dis-  the  length  of  his  hair  may  cause  him  to 

wliitifin.     Sfc<*  Hefele,  vi.  4C6-8.  be  taken  for  a  wandering  Templar,  gets 

*   Albert,    de    Rosate,   Dictionnriura  a  certificate  from  Kdward  II,  thut  he  is 

Juris,  Venet.  1573,  s.v.  7 (ew/>/aW/,  quoted  a  **  valettus  camera)  nostra),'    and  that 

by  Baluz.  Vitaj  Pup.  Aven.  i.  590.     An  he  lets  his  hair  grow  in  consequence  of 

ai'iiiulist  of  the  time  says  ''  Quonmi  divi-  a  vow.  Rymer,  ii.  128. 

li«?  et  potontia  in  ociilis  regis  suspectaj  •»    **  Projectu   religionis  sua)   habitu, 

nift^^is  pnPaumuntur  causasse ordinis  con-  niinisteriis  plclx^iis  ignoti   aut    nrtibus 


Si-  in  behalf  of  it  Dean  Milman,  v.  199,  *'  No  waiter,  but  a  kniglit  Tem])lar.   Ke- 

bfrqti. :  and  Havemunn.     Mr.  Hallam  is  turning  fri.ni  the  crut^ade,  hu  found  his 

uiiable  to  make  up  his  mind.     Suppl.  ord<'r  (liss<jlved,   and   liis    per.von    pro- 

\otes  i'^i-o.  Si'rilK'd.     He  dissembled  hiw  nmk,  and 

«  Mansi,  XXV.  391 :  Dupuv,  449.     For  embrar^-d   the  profession   of  a   wuitei." 

Philip's  ounsvnt,  M-e  Dupuy,'450:  for  the  'Poetry  of  the  Antija'f»biii,'  p.  19<>,  ed. 

a/H  (A  th«-  pi»rlianieiit  of  Paris,  ib.  402.  1}^2S. 

f  Aug.  15,  1310.  Vert^t,  i.  541,  scqq. 

VOT..  IV.  ^'^ 
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them.*  The  property  of  the  Templars  was  also  bestowed  on 
the  knights  of  the  Hospital  in  Germany,''  England,"*  and  other 
countries ;°  but  a  different  arrangement  was  made  as  to  Spain, 
where  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  society  were  assigned  to  the 
sovereigns,  with  a  view  to  the  continual  war  against  the  Moors ; 
while  some  smaller  brotherhoods,  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of 
that  war,  grew  out  of  its  ruins,  and  were  in  part  composed 
of  persons  who  had  been  among  its  members.® 

The  grand-master,  James  de  Molay,  and  three  other  great 
dignitaries  of  the  order,  had  spent  six  years  and  a  half  in 
prison,  when  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  bring  their  case  to  a 
final  decision.  They  were  produced  for  trial  before  a  commis- 
sion, of  which  the  archbishop  of  Sens  was  president,^  were  con- 
demned on  their  old  confessions  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
on  March  11,  1314,  were  brought  forward  in  the  presence  of 
two  cardinals  on  a  platform  which  had  been  erected  in  the 
parvis  of  the  cathedral.  The  cardinal  of  Albano  began  to  read 
out  their  confessions;  but  suddenly  thb  was  interrupted  by 
the  grand-master,  who  denied  and  repudiated  the  avowals  im- 
puted to  him,  declaring  himself  to  deserve  death  for  having, 
from  fear  of  torture  and  in  flattery  of  the  king,  made  a  false 
confession.^    The  master  of  Normandy  adhered  to  him  in  his 

»  G.  ViU.  ix.  22;  Bom-  Guidonis,  in  174,235-6,487,&o.;Stat.l7Edw.ILc2: 

Balaz.  Vit.  Pap.  Aven.  i.  76 ;  W.  Nang.  Pauli,  iv.  236.     A  cardinal,  who  liad 

contin.  65 ;  Antonin.  iii.  275,  284.    See  come  to  England  on  the  busLness  of  the 

docnments  in  Dupuy,  466,471,475.  Yet  Temple  property,  waa  resisted  by  the 

Clemeut  could  say  in  his  bull  of  aboli-  nobles,  who  wished  to  leBume  the  lands 

tion  that  Philip  did  not  intend  to  claim  given  by  their  ancestors  (A.  Morimuth, 

any    part    of    the    Temple    property,  15-16).    Abp.  Reynolds,   in  1314,  and 

**  imo  ca  in  regno  suo  totaliter  dimisit,  again  in  1320,  rebukes  the  Hoepitellers 

manum  suam  exinde  totaliter  amovondo."  for  omitting  to  pay  duly  the  stipends  of 

(Bcnavidcs,  ii.  836.)    Philip  pretended  the  ex-Templars.  (Wilkins,  ii.447,500.) 

that  the  Templars  had  embezzled  200,000  That  some  of   these  enjoyed  the  pro* 

livres  of  bis,  which  had  been  deposited  verbial    longevity    of    annuitants,    see 

in  the  Temple ;  and  the  Hospitallers  got  Raine,  Lives  of  Abps.  of  York,  i.  375-6. 

nothing  until  the  next  reign  (Boutaric,  "  Bern.  Guid.  in  Baluz.  i,  76 ;  Wildce, 

*  Philip  le  Bel,*  ii.  45-6 ;  Hefclc,  vi.  469).  ii.  a  10. 

Adamof  Murimuth  says  that  Philip  hatl  *>  See   Dupuy,   375-8,  481-7;  Balaz. 

hoi)ed  to  get  one  of  his  sons  made  king  of  i.  659 ;  Marianti,  1.  xv.  10,  p.  884,   Such 

Jerusalem,  with  all  tlie  endowments  of  of  the  Spanish  Templars  as  should  return 

the  Templars  (15).    Clemeut  also  made  to  obedience  to  the  church  were  to  be 

the  Hospitallers  pay  him  largely  (Chron.  maintained   in  monasteries  out  of  the 

Ast.  194;  GregoroV.  vi.  99).     Clement  property  which   had  belonged    to   the 

had  projected  a  new  crusading  oriler  order.    Bull  of  Clement,  in  Beuavides, 

(Dupuy,  416-7)  and   ordered  that  the  ii.856. 

property  of  the  Hospitallers,  both  old  p  With  other  great  oflScers  of  the  order, 

and  new,  should  be  valued,  and  that  a  they  had  been  originally  reserved  for  the 

proportionate   number  of  knights  and  pope's  own   judgment;     but    Clement 

soldiers  should  be  kept  up  for  the  reco-  afterwards  made  them  over  to  the  Com- 

very  of  the  Holy  Land  (Uavn.  1312. 8).  mission.    Hefele,  vi.  469,  490. 

^  Olonsl.74.  1  G.  VOlani,  viii.  92;  Antonin.  272; 

"  See  K>Tner,  ii.  150,  153,  167-9, 171,  W.  Nang.  contin.  67. 
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protest;  but  the  other  two  brethren,  worn  out  and  dispirited 
by  their  long  imprisonment,  had  not  the  courage  to  join  them. 
The  cardinals,  at  a  Ices  how  to  act  on  this  unexpected  emer- 
gency, adjourned  the  further  proceedings  until  the  morrow ; 
but  Philip,  on  being  informed  of  the  scene  which  had  taken 
place,  at  once,  and  without  consulting  the  cardinals  or  any 
other  clerical  advisers,""  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  the 
two  who  had  retracted  their  confessions.      On  the  same  day 
De  Molay  and  the  master  of  Normandy  were  led  forth  to  death 
on  a  little  island  of  the  Seine,  below  the  island  of  the  City,  to 
which  it  has  since  been  joined.    Molay  requested  that  his  hands 
might  be  unbound,  and  that  in  his  last  moments  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  might  be  held  before  his  eyes ;  and,  as  the 
flames  gradually  rose  around  him  and  his  companion,"  they 
firmly  protested  their  orthodoxy  and  the   innocence  of  their 
order.    Philip  watched  from  the  bank  the  death  of  his  victims,^ 
whose  constancy  in  suffering  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
people,  so  that  their  ashes  were  carefully  collected  and  were 
treasured  up  as  relics,  while  their  &te  was  generally  ascribed 
to  the  king's  insatiable  rapacity.**     It  was  afterwards  currently 
believed  that  Molay  at  the  stake  summoned  the  pope  and  the 
king,  as  the  authors  of  his  death,  to  appear  before  the  judgment- 
*    seat  of  Christ  within  forty  days  and  a  year  respectively,  and 
that  each  of  them  died  within  the  time  assigned.'^     This  story, 
however,  does  not  appear  at  all  in  contemporary  writings  ;  and 
the  earliest  versions  of  it  are  without  those   coincidences  of 
time  which  would  at  once  give  it  a  prophetic  character,  and 
furnish  a  strong  presumption  of  its  falsehood.^    The  two  knights 
who  had  hung  back  from  taking  part  with  the  master  in  the 
parvis  of  Notre-Dame  ended  their  days  in  prison.* 

In  Italy  the  enmities  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factions 
had  continued  with  unabated  bitterness.  The  head  of  the 
Guelf  party  was  Robert  of  Naples,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Charles  II.,  had  been  preferred  by  the  pope,  on  account 
of  his  maturer  age  and  of  his  abilities,  to  tlie  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  Charles  of  Hungary.  He  had  received  the  crown  from 
the  pope's  hands  at  Avignon,  which  was  within  his  own  territory 
of  Provence ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  excused  the 

'  Bem.Guid.l.c.78;  Gir.  de  Fraclieto,  Murat.  Ann.  VIII.  i.  101.   Ferretti  toUs 

40.  '  G.  Vill.  vii.  92.  of   an    unnamed   Tt^mplar    who,    after 

*  Antonin.  273.  having  been  brought  from   Nuj)le8  to 

»  G.    Vill.   viii.  92;    Antonin.   I.e.;  Avignon,   and   placed  before   Clement, 

W.Nang.  cont.  67. » ISee  Raynouard,  211.  cited  him  and  Philip  in  a  similar  manner. 

y  Schrriekh,  xxxiii.  254 ;  Milm.  v.  230;  WIS,  '  Antonin.  1.  c. 
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payment  of  a  very  large  debt  which  his  grandfather  and  &ther  had 
incurred  to  the  Boman  see  on  account  of  their  Sicilian  wars.* 

Since  the  deposition  of  Frederick  II.  at  the  council  of  Ijyons 
in  1245,  no  king  of  the  Bomans  had  received  the  imperial 
crown ;  and  Albert  as  well  as  Budolf  had  been  severely  re- 
buked by  the  great  poet  of  the  age  for  neglecting  Bome  and 
Italy.^  Yet  while  tlie  empire  was  thus  in  a  state  of  abeyance 
or  weakness,  the  idea  of  the  emperor's  power,  as  an  absolute 
monarch  and  supreme  arbiter,  had  been  raised  higher  than 
before  through  the  exertions  of  the  lawyers,  who  grounded  their 
theories  on  the  old  legislation  of  Justinian,  and  had  never  been 
in  greater  authority  than  at  this  time.*  For  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg, his  want  of  territorial  power  and  family  connexions  made 
it  important  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  imperial 
crown ;  ^  and  in  August,  1309,  he  announced  to  an  assembly  at 
Spires  *  his  intention  of  proceeding  into  Italy  for  this  purpose.' 
At  Lausanne,  where  many  representatives  of  Italian  princes  and 
parties  waited  on  him,  in  October,  1310,  he  renewed  the  oath 
which  his  envoys  had  already  taken  to  the  pope ; '  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month  he  crossed  the  Mont  Genis,^  with  a 
force  which  did  not  in  all  exceed  5000  men.  On  the  Epiphany, 
1311 — the  second  anniversary  of  his  coronation  at  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle — he  was  crowned  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.*     From  a  throne  erected  in  a  public  place 

•  Ptol.  Luc.  33-4 ;  G.  Vill.  viii.  112;  The  crown  used  was  a  new  one — the 
Bayn.  1309. 18,  seqq. ;  Giannone,  iv.  1.  famous  iron  crown  having  heen  pawned 
This  debt  has  been  already  mentioned,  by  the  Torre  family,  and  00  being  nnat- 
p.  11.  tainable.    (It  was  redeemed  in  1319  by 

*»  Purgat.  vi.  97,  seqq.    As  to  Kudolf,  Matthew  Visconti.)    Gesta  Trevir.  in 
see  vol.  lii.  p.  497.  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  393 ;  Q.  Vill. 
«  Sismondi,  iii.  248-250.  ix.  9 ;  Muratori  de  Cor.  Ferrea,  cc.  10, 
**  Gregorov.  vi.  16.  13,  in  Graevius,  Antiq.  iv.;  Fontanini, 
«  This  visit  to  Spires  was  also  signa-  c.  5  (ibid.) ;  Bohmer,  285 ;  Gregorovios 
lized  by  the  solemn  burial  of  the  em-  vi.  35.    Moiiza  put  in  a  claim  to  be 
perors   Adolphus  and  Albert    in    the  the  place  of  coronation ;  but  on  inqniiy 
imperial  vault.    Bohmer,  268.  it  appeared  that  coronations  had  heen 
f  Bohmer,   267.     Various  dates  are,  performed  there  only  when  the  rebel- 
however,  given,  and  it  would  seem  that  lions  dibposition  of  the  Milanese  or  some 
there  were  various  announcements.    The  other  circumstance  made  it  impossible 
old  feudal  custom  required  that  the  Rd-  that  they  should  be  celebrated  at  Milan 
mertug  should   bo  proclaime<l  a  year,  (Nic.  Botront.  894 ;  Murat.  Ann.  VIII. 
six  moutlis,  and  three  days  beforehand,  i.  72 ;  Barthold,  *  Der  Komerzug  Hein- 
Glensl.  40.  richs  v.  Liitzelburg,*  i.  447,  463,  Angs- 
^  Pertz,  liCges,  ii.  501 ;  Alb.  Mussat.  burj;,  1830).    Dino  Campagni  fays  that 
329,  seqq.                      '*  Kihmer,  283.  Monza  was  the  usual   place,  but  that 

•  Alb.  Mussat,  338,  seqq. ;  Nic.  Bo-  Henry  "  per  amore  de'  Milanesi,  e  per 
trontinus  (bishop  of  Butriuto  in  Epinis,  non  tonrnro  dietro,"  was  crowned  at 
probably  a  German  by  birth),  *Relatio  Milan  (525).  Yet  a  tale  was  spread  that 
deltln.  Ital.  Henrici  VII.,'  in  Murat.  ix.  Henry  was  crowned  at  Monza  (Ferret 
884-5 ;  Pertz,  Ix'gos,  ii.  504,  seqq. ;  W.  Vicent.  1060 ;  Ilerm.  Comer  in  £cc«rd, 
Nang.  contin.  64;  Gualv.  Flamma.  c.  ii.  976);  and  in  the  history  of  Pistoia 
3o0  (Murat.  xi.).  Murat.  xi.  400,  it  is  said  that  at  Monza 
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at  MQan  he  proclaimed  that  he  desired  to  know  nothing  of 

party,  bat  everywhere  to  establish  peace  and  justice,^  and  to 

restore  the  exiled  citizens ;  and  the  people  wept  for  joy  at  the 

announcement.*"     The  factions  of  the  Milanese,   which   were 

beaded  respectively  by  the  families  of  Visconti  and  Delia  Torre, 

were  not,  however,  to  be  at  once  appeased ;  and  the  exactions 

to  which  Henry  was  driven  by  his  necressities  produced    j^,^^^  j,, 

a  commotion,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  led  to 

expel  the  Delia  Torres,  who,  from  having  been  the  first  to 

welcome  him,  had  afterwards  turned  against  him.°     In  faithful 

adherence  to  his  declaration  that  he  had  not  come  into  Lom- 

bardy  for  the  benefit  of  a  party,  but  of  all,**  Henry  proceeded 

from   city  to  city,  everywhere   restoring   the   exiles,   whether 

Ghibellines  who  had  been  banished  by  Guelfs,  or  Guelfs  who 

had  been  banished  by  Ghibellines.^     But  some  of  the  Lombard 

cities  rose  against  him  on  account  of  this  impartial  procedure,^ 

and  it  was  not  without  much  labour  that  he  was  able  to  reduce 

them;  while  the  detention  thus  caosed  (As  at  Brescia,    May  19— 

which  did  not  capitulate  until  after  having  been  reduced    ^P^  ^^• 

to  extreme  distress  by  a  siege  of  four  months,*")  involved  the 

loss  of  opportunities  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  make 

himself  master  of  central   and   southern   Italy.'     At   Genoa, 

where  he  Bpent  four  months — partly  on  account  of  the  illuess 

and  death  of  his  queen ' — he  received  ambassadors  from  Robert 

of  Naples,  proposing  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance;"  but  on 

he  received  a  cro^Ti  of  stmw,  "  com'  h  Guy's  welcome  at   first   was  reluctant 

d'oaanza."    and    afterwards    the    iron  and  insiucerc  (128(3);  that  ho  ironically 

crown  at  Milan  (Cf.  Murat.do  Cor.  Ferr.  proposed  a  siun  of  100,000  florins  for 

C.13).  For  the  Monza  view  as  to  the  right  Henry,  and  was  held  to  his  words,  as  if 

of  oonmation,  see  the  Chron.  Modoet.,  he  had  spoken  seriously.     1 239-40. 

in  Murat.  xli.  1077-8, 1080-1,  where  it  is  «  Nic.  Botr.  889. 

said  that  Henry's  coronation  at  Milan  p  lb.  890,  892,  894-5  ;  Vita  V.  Clem. 

WM  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  in  Baluz.  i.  87 ;  Pt«>l.  Luc.  38. 

Honza  (1098);  see  also  a  note,  ib.  x.537.  •»  Ricobald.  in  Eccard.  i.  1294. 

k  •*  Cujus  simplex  animus  totaliter  as-  '  Alb.  Muss.  3G4.  373, 383, 394  ;  Ferr. 
pirabot  «ijire  pocem  mun<lo,  *  says  Joh.  Vic.  1.  iii. ;  Chron.  Ast.  in  Murat.  ix.  233 ; 
de  Cermenate,  ap.  Murat.  ix.  123G;  cf.  Hunr.  Hervord.  228;  Bohmer,  290-4. 
Ferr.  Vicent.  1059,  who  eays  that  he  was  "  W.  Nnng.  contin.,  04 ;  Chron.  Astense, 
deceived  bv  the  intriguing  Italians.  233,  seqij. ;  Barthold,  i.  498,  seqcj. ;  ii. 
"*  Nic.  Botr.  894.     This  writer,  how-  3,  seqq. ;  (iregonn-.  vi.  3(>-8.  When  Bn;- 
erer,   professes   to   have    foreseen    that  scia  hehl  out,  Henry  asked  a  cardinal  to 
Henry  would  not  deal  impartially  with  excommunicate  the  inhabitants  ;  where- 
great  men,  891.  upon   the  cardinal  told   him  that   the 
»  PUil.  Luc  xxiv.40;  Ferr.  Vic.  1061 ;  Italians  did  not  care  for  such  sentences. 
Vita    V.    Clem.   V.   ap.   Baluz.    i.   88 ;  anil   gave  instances   in   prof)f  of    this. 
Chnm.  KaU  in  Murat.  xv.  372;  ii.  ViU.  Hism.  iii.  2t>0. 

ix.  11  ;Sism.  iii.  250-8;  Jordan  in  Murat  *  Nic.  Botr.   912;    Alb.   Muss.   404. 

Antiq.  iv.  1028-9;  Bjuthold,i.46:i,scqq.;  The  queen  dit^l  on  Dec.  13,  of  a  i)esti- 

Biihnier,  283.  John  dc  Cennenat<'(l242.  Icntial  ailment  caught  at  Bix'scia.    l^ih- 

Be<jq.)   is  full   on  this.     He  sa^s   that  mer,  296.                   "  Alb.  Muss.  407. 
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proceeding  southward,  he  fonnd  that  Robert  was  exerting  all  his 
^^  2 1      influence  against  him,  and  that  the  king's  brother,  John, 
1311—      prince  of  Aohaia,  was  in  possession  of  the  approach  to 
Feb.  16,     Rome  by  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  of  some  strong  places 
within  the  city/  After  some  negotiation,  he  compelled 
John  to  withdraw  from  the  bridge  (although  professing  to  do  so 
May  7,     for  Strategical  reasons);  and  he  gradually  got  posses- 
1312.     gion  Qf  the  Capitol,  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon,  and 
other  strongholds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river/  But  the  Capitol 
was  recovered  by  the  Neapolitan  party,  through  the  influence 
of  money/     The  Vatican  quarter  and  the  Trastevere,  with  that 
part  of  the  Campus  Martins  which  is  nearest  to  the  river,  were  in 
the  hands  of  John  and  of  his  allies  the  Orsini ;  bloody  encounters 
were  frequent  in  the  streets ;  *  and  after  repeated  attempts  to 
gaiii  possession  of  St.   Peter's,  by  force   or   by  treaty,   with 
a   view   to   his   imperial   coronation,**   Henry  was  obliged   to 
submit  to  receive  the  crown  on  St.  Peter's  day  in  the  half- 
ruinous  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  had  lately  been  in 
great  part  destroyed  by  fire.*^    For  this  there  was  a  precedent 
in  th8  case  of  Lothair  III.,  who  had  been  crowned  in  the  Laleran 
because  St  Peter's  was  occupied  by  the  antipope  Anacletus,'' 
and  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Boman  senate  and 
people  ;  •  but  the  three  cardinals  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  pope  to  officiate,  did  not  consent  to  such  a  deviation  from 
the  usual  practice  until  after  much  difficulty  and  under  protest ;' 
and  the  ceremony,  shorn  of  its  usual  splendour,  was  performed 
in  the  midst  of  danger  and  alarm.* 

Immediately  after  the  coronation,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
others  of  Henry's  supporters  left  Rome  with  their  troops,  in 
fear  of  the  heats  which  had  so  often  been  fatal  to  the  Germans;^ 
and  the  emperor  himself,  who  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits 

*  Nic.  Botr.  890,  906 ;  J.  Cerm.  1263 ;  '  Nicolaa  of  Prato  was  one  of  these 
G.  Yill.  ix.  39.  For  tho  state  of  Rome  cardinals.  There  is  a  difference  of 
see  Alb.  Muss.  407,  449 ;  Barthold,  ii.  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  discretion 
173-5.  allowed  them  by  the  pope.    See  Matth. 

y  Nic.  Botr.  916-8;  Ptol.  Luc.  44-5;  Ncoburg.  in  Urstis.  ii.  117;  Chron.  Ast. 

Alb.  Muss.  455,  soqq. ;  Ferr.  Vic.  1099-  236 ;  Alb.  Muss.  462-3. 

1100;  Matth.  Noob.  in  UrsUs.  ii.  117.  »  Pertz. Leges, ii. 529-532; Ferr. Vicent. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  very  fully  re-  1101 ;  Alb.  Muss.  462 ;  Nic.  Botr.  918-9 ; 

la  tod  by  (iregorovius  and  von  Keumont.  G.  Vill.  ix.  42 ;  Ptol.  Luc.  42-8;  W.  Nang. 

See  too   Bohmor's  summiiiy,  Regesta,  cont.    (See  a  letter  of  Henry  to  Edwa]^ 

300-1.                         *  G.  Vill.  ix.  42.  of  England  and  the  answer,  Rymer,  ii. 

•  G.  Vill.  ix.  88;  Ptol.  Luc.  47-8;  170,210.)  Some  wrongly  date  the  ooro- 
Istor.  Pistoles,  in  Murat.  xi.  40-2  ;  Gre-  nation  on  the  feativ^  of  St  Peter's 
gorov.  vL  48.  chain.^  (Aug.  1).    Barth.  ii.  212-5;  Gre- 

^  Alb.  Muss.  459.  <=  See  p.  9.         gorov.  vi.  60-2. 

^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  17.    «^  Alb.  Muss.  384.       >>  Nic.  Botr.  920 ;  Ferr.  Vic.  1108. 
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by  the  diminntion  of  his  force,  finally  took  his  departure  on  the 
20th  of  AngasU  It  was  in  vain  that  Clement  desired  Henry 
and  Robert^  as  sons  of  the  church,  to  make  peace ;  ^  for  Henry, 
having  been  advised  by  his  legal  counsellors  that  the  pope 
had  no  right  to  interfere  thus  between  him  and  his  vassal " 
was  determined  to  assert  the  fulness  of  his  imperial  rights. 

After  some  previous  formalities,  he  uttered  at  Pisa  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  by  which  Robert,  on  account  of  treasons  April  25, 
and  other  offences  which  were  recited,  was  declared  to  ^^*^- 
have  forfeited  both  his  southern  kingdom  and  the  county  of 
Provence.  His  subjects  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance, 
and,  as  an  outlaw,  he  was  threatened,  if  he  should  fall  into  the 
emperor's  hands,  with  the  same  death  which  his  own  grandfather, 
the  founder  of  the  Angevine  dynasty,  had  inflicted  on  the  un- 
fortunate Conradin."  The  pope  declared  this  sentence  to  be 
null,  and  reminded  Henry  of  his  oaths  to  the  apostolic  see ; 
to  which  Henry  replied  that  he  had  taken  no  oath  of  fealty  to 
any  one;  and  having  made  this  declaration  solemnly  before 
witnesses,  he  caused  it  to  be  formally  recorded.® 

Henry's  force  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  defections,  war, 
and  sickness,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
(Jermany.  Yet  the  firmness  with  which  he  held  to  his  purpose, 
and  the  other  great  qualities  which  he  displayed,  were  such  as 
even  to  extort  the  admiration  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him.^ 
Being  as  yet  unable  to  attack  Robert  directly,  he  laid  siege 
to  Florence,  which  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  take  g^  ^^  j9_ 
a  prominent  part  in  the  general  politics  of  Italy  ;**  but  Oct  31, 
the  strength  of  the  defence  and  a  sickness  among  his 
troops  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  attempt.    The  pope,  greatly 

'  Gregorov.  vi.  65-7, 72.  with    Robert,  whereas   his    inclination 

*  Clemen  tin.  II.  tit.  ix. ;  Bohmer,  303.  was  opposite.     1277. 

-  Nic  Botr.  921 ;  Barth.  ii.  272-3.  p  Murat.  Ann.  VIII.  i.  96.     For  in- 

■  Pertz,  Legesi  ii.  545 ;  Nic.  Botr.  924,  stance,  the  Guelf  John  Villani,  ix.  1 . 

332-4 ;  G.  Vill.  ix.  49  ;  Alb.  Muss.  524-  The  bishop  of  Butrinto  seems  to  havo 

531 :  Clementin.  II.  tit.  xi.  c.  2  ;  Matth.  considered  him  too  self-willed.  **Domi- 

Xeoborg.  118  ;  Barth.  ii.  385-6.     "Vita  nus  impcrator  proprii  capitis  et  proprii 

per  capitis  mutilationcm  privandum  in  scnsus  in  hoc  ct  in  multis  aliis,  qui  non 

his  flcriptis  sententialiter  condeninamus."  se  regobat  semper  per  consilium  alicujus 

Pertz,  546.     See  Olenslagcr,  65.  nisi   per  suum,  sicut  omues  qui  in  suis 

**  W.  Nang.  contin.  66 ;  Gir.  Frachet.  consiliis    magis   secretis    fuerunt,    fre- 

oontin.  39 ;  Clementin.  II.  tit.  ix. :   cf.  quonter  sunt  cxpcrti."    923. 

xi.  2.    See  Schmidt,  iii.  499  ;  Schrockh,  1  G.  Vill.  ix.  44  ;  Chron.  di  S.  Mini- 

xxxi.  45  ;  Hallam,  ii.  32.  The  pope  after-  ato,  in  Baluz.  Miscell.  i.  459,  scqq.  Henry 

wards  declared  that  the  oath  was  to  be  had  before  cited  and  biiuned  Florence, 

construed  as  one  of  fealty.    (Clementin.  Nov.  20  and  Dec.  21,  131 1.  (Pertz,  Leges, 

1.  o.  col.  121.)  John  of  Cerraenate  has  a  ii.  519,  scqq.)     The  like  as  to  other  Tus- 

story  (which  looks  apocryphal)  that  the  can  cities,  April,  1312,  and  Feb.,  1313. 

pope  was  terrifie«l  by  Philip  into  sitling  lb.  524,  537. 
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iiiOeak%«L  thpcatened  ex^munnnicilioD  mud  inteidict  against  any 
one  who  cbcMiId  inv»'k-  xh^  Xeapolitan  kingdom,  as  beine:  a  fief 
of  the  chunrn ; '  im  Hesuy  nrplied  to  his  legate,  ^  If  Grod  be 
for  us,  nehl^r  th^  P'T*^  i^x*  ^be  church  will  destroy  as,  so  long 
as  we  do  n«>t  off-ad  i.^yxT  *  The  pope,  instigated  by  Philip's 
indoence  in  Whalf  of  Lis  X<e«f»*litan  kinsmen,  pronoonced  his 
corses : '  bat  liefox^  the  pQbli<%Atk4i  of  them,  Henry  had  died  at 
Baono'-nTento.  on  tl^e  24th  of  Aosust,  1313,  at  a  time  when 
hi>  |»wer  was  greater  an-i  wlien  his  prospects  appeared  brighter 
tban  they  had  erer  lvf«.<re  heen.^  His  death  appears  to  have 
beru  reallv  ovasioned  bv  nataral  causes :  bat  its  suddenness 
pive  eonntenance  to  iLe  suspicion  of  poison,  which  was  said  to 
)ia ve  been  adniiniften^  in  the  encharistic  cop  by  his  confessor,  a 
Dominican  named  B-jrnaid  of  Montepnlciano.  who  had  been 
bribed  <  according  to  Tarious  theories)  by  Robert  of  Naples,  by 
Philip  of  France,  l«y  tlie  Florentines,  or  by  the  pope/ 

With  Henry's  attempt  to  restore  the  dignity  of  the  empire 
Dante s   famous  treatise  *0f  Monarchy*   is  connected  by  its 

'  Alth-mchtbe  pop»hadrlAiiiiedthe  Su  Vktor  ivfera  the  death  to  an  im- 

#iiieraintT  of  the  bngdom.  the  em|>en:<n  ponthmiie.  hat  mts  that  the  Germans 

had  DeTer  Klinquishtrd  their  claim  to  h.  and    the  imperialist    Piaans    charged 

rfiee  Tol.  iii.  21.  7S.         *  Nic.  Botr.  933.  the  IV«ninican«  with  having  poisoned 

*  Ptol.  Loo.  ^:  Barth.  ii.  410.  the  empe>roir,  although  the  contrary  had 

"  It  was  noit-d  that  Henry  di^d  on  be^^n    [«oT€d    by    medical    witnesses 

the  anniTenary  of  ConiHilioV  deft?at  at  Bon*),     xxi.    657).      The    Franciscan 

Tagli:«crizz<x.  and  tht*  (.iuelfs  oelebiate«i  John  of  Wiuterthor  telb  the  story  very 

St.    Barth<ilomew*:»    day    accordingly.  circumstantiaUy.  bnt  affects  to  conceal 

lift     being     fatal     to     their     enemies  the   order  to   which  the  poisoner  be- 

(Alb.   Moss.  568.  573-4:  Chron.  IU>gi-  longed:  and  he  adds  that  the  crime 

L-me  in   Murat.   XTiii.   26;    Gr^^roT.  wa^  it^ warded  with  a  bishoprick  (Eccard. 

if2,)    Faoriel  is  severe  on  Henry  VII..  i.  177-^»1  .    On  the  other  hand,  the  Do- 

and  on  the  result  of  his  exptditiun  to  minican  Herman  Comer  is  very  indig- 

Italy.    (*  Dante,*  i.  22*2.)    In  favour  of  nant  at  the  charge,  alleges  witnesses  to 

Henry,  nee  Beumont.  ii.  761).  clear  his  order,  and  recriminates  on  the 

'  The  death  of  Henry  it*  referrol  to  Franciscand  as   to   members  of   their 

natural  causiif  by  G.  Villani   .ix.   M\  bnier  having  been  burnt  fur  heresy  (ib. 

the  fifth  biogmplicr  of   Pope  Cltrmont  ii.  083).     N'o  less  is  the  indignation  of 

(Baluz.  i.  94),  Albertino  Musnato  (^5ijSy,  amtthir  Dominican,  Henry  of  Hervor- 

John  of  Cermenate  (1282).  and  Jordan  don  (23(0-     The   Dominicans,   finding 

in  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  iii.  1031.    The  themselves  much  defamed  and   perse- 

str>ry  of  thf  j»oi>oning  ii*  mentioned  by  cuted  on  accinint  of  the  alleged  crime, 

some  writers  with  incretiulity  or  doubt,  so  that  they  were  even  charged  with  it 

while  others  strongly  atfirm   it.      8ee  in   pooular'  rhymes  f.Ptol.   Luc.   xxiv. 

Annal.  Lubic.  in  Pertz,xvi.  423;  Chron.  40:  Chion.  Aiion.  in  Bouq.  xxi.  151; 

di  Pisa  in  Bulnz.  BliHcell.  i.  453:  Ptnl.  Ferr.  Vict»nt.  117;  Cion.  di  Bologna  in 

Luc.53;  Blatth.Neobun?.  118;  Ist.  Pisto-  Murat.    xviii.  826\   tried   to  vindicate 

lesi,  404;  Chrcm.   Modrx-t.   1110;   Tri-  themselves  by  producing  testimonials  of 

thcrin.  Chron.  llirsaug.  a.d.  1313:  W.  their    innocence,   especially    one   from 

Naiig.  contin.  67 ;  Ferret.  Vicent.  1115-  Henry's  son,   King  John  of  Bohemia, 

7  ;  Crnn.  di  S.  Miniato  in  Biilnz.  Miseell.  «lated  134»J  (in  Baluz.  Midcell.  i.  326),* 

i.  4«;i  :  Annal.  Altah.  a.i>.  lll:{;  Chron.  but  those  are  wiid  to  be  of  doubtful  ge- 

df!  Mel.Mi,  ii.  320;  (itntii  Halduini.  in  nuinene>s(si'o  (iiesel.  II.  iii.  21-4).    Mo- 

Blart.     (VjII.     Anipl.    iv.     402;     Zant-  dem  writ*Ts  in  general  acquit  them  (cj.g. 

Hiet.  103:   H.   lUMorf,  &q.)    John   of  Mural.  Ann.  VlII.  i.  96;  Sism.  K. L  iii. 
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subject,  although  it  was  probably  composed  somewhat  earlier/ 
From  one  of  the  poet's  letters  it  is  inferred  that  he  waited  on 
the  emperor  at  his  appearance  in  Italy ;  *  and  his  interest  in 
Henry  personally  appears  from  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
*  Paradise.' »  The  treatise  *  Of  Monarchy '  may  be  regarded  as 
.  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  advance  of 
the  papal  claims  provoked  the  development  of  a  rival  theory, 
which  invested  the  emperor  with  a  majesty  partly  derived  from 
the  remembramre  of  the  ancient  Roman  greatness,  and  partly 
borrowed  from  the  theocratic  idea  of  the  papacy.  The  author 
proposes  to  himself  three  questions :  whether  monarchy  be 
necessary  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  world ;  whether  the  Eomans 
acquired  their  empire  rightfully;  and  whether  the  monarch's 
authority  be  derived  from  God  immediately,  or  through  some 
other  power  :  and  all  these  questions  he  decides  in  favour  of  the 
imperial  pretensions.**  He  argues  that  in  every  society  there 
must  be  a  head,  and  in  the  great  human  society  this  head  must 
be  a  monarch.  He  regards  this  monarchy  as  absolute  and  uni- 
versal, and  declares  that  such  a  government  is  the  only  means 
of  establishing  universal  peace,  which  never  existed  except  under 
the  empire  of  Augustus  Caesar.*^  The  Romans,  he  says,  were 
the  noblest  of  peoples,  and  therefore  were  worthy  of  universal 
empin?.  They  got  their  empire  rightfully ;  for  they  got  it  by 
war,  and  war  is  a  recourse  to  the  Divine  arbitration.*^  In  proof 
of  this,  he  alleges  stories  of  miracles,  from  Livy  and  from  Virgil ;® 
and  he  argues  that,  if  the  empire  were  not  of  right,  the  Saviour, 

280-] ;  Barthold,  ii.  Beil.  i. ;  Bohmcr,  bcllines    of    various    towns.      Dante's 

3]  1-2).   Kajmaldus  charitably  says  of  avowal  of  absolute   Ghibellinism  dates 

Henry, "  Siquid  pneter  communera  ordi-  from  Henry's  approach  to  Italy.  Fauriol, 

nem  triste  accident,  cur  non  in  divinas  •  Dante.*  Ac,  i.  24-2. 

iru  causa  referri  poasit,  cum  censuras  *  *'  Benignissimum  vidi  ct  dementis- 

p0Dtificia3  sperneret  ?  "  (1313. 24-5).  But  simum  te  audivi  quum  pedes  tuos  manus 

Oleuslflger  believes  the  poisoning  (67),  mea)  tractarunt  et  labia  moa  debitum 

while  Gieseler  (II.  iii.  23)  and  Palacky  pereolvenint "  (Opere,  vi.  738,  seqq.  ed. 

(II.  ii.  104)  think  the  question  doubtful.  Firenze,  1830-41).    In  this  letter  (dated 

It  was  said  that  Henry,  feeling  himself  April  16,  1311,  while  Henry  was  be- 

pois(.>ned,  a^lvist^d  the  confessor  to  escape  sieging  Cremona),  Dante  is  vehement  in 

before  his  crime  should  be  discovered  ;  denunciation  of  his  Florentine  country- 

ami  that,  on  being  urged  to  save  bis  life  men  (742),  and  it  is  said  to  have  led  to  a 

I'V  taking  an  emetic,  he  replied  that  he  renewal  with  increased  severity  of  the 

vnnhl  rather  die  than  dishonour  the  decree  for  his  banishment.     See   Bar- 

?^viour*8  body.     Gesta  Balduini,  1.  c. ;  thold,   i.   415,   535 ;    Fauriel,   *  Dante,* 

Job.  Victor,  in  Bohmer,  Fontes,  i.  376,  i.  215. 

W2;  Mart.  Tolon.  contin.  in  Ec/'^rd,  i.  •  xxx.  133-8.     It  has  been  supposed 

1440;  Annal.  Lubic.  1.  c. ;  Job.  Vitodur.  that  Dante   also  ctlubmted   Henry  in 

1.  c.  &c.  other  ptx^ms.    See  Fuuriel,  i.  223 ;  Keu- 

y  Gregorov.  vi.  21-2.  The  Florentines,  niont,  ii.  767.  1205. 

U)th  whiter  and  blacks,  were  Guelfs  ;  ^  OpenN  vi.  1.  i.  p.  520  ;  1.  iii.  p.  684. 

buttlie  whites  (Dante'.s  party)  when  ox-  '^  p.  561.                 *'  pp.  564,  604,  612. 

Mlod,  allied  themselves  with  the  Cthi-  •  pp.  575-8. 
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by  being  bom  under  it,  would  have  sanctioned  wrong/  In 
the  third  book,  Dante  discusses  the  question  of  the  emperor's 
deriving  his  authority  from  Grod  immediately  or  mediately.  He 
admits  that  the  secular  power  is  under  certain  obligations  to 
the  spiritual  power ;  but  he  denies  that  the  phrase  of  the  **  two 
swords "  showed  St.  Peter  to  be  possessed  of  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  government.^  He  combats  such  deductions  from  the 
"  two  great  lights  "  and  from  other  Scriptural  language  as  would 
make  the  temporal  power  inferior  to  the  spiritual ;  ^  and,  without 
questioning  the  genuineness  of  the  Donation  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantine,  he  denies  the  inferences  from  it  as  to  the  emperor's 
having  made  over  his  power  to  the  pope.'  As  the  empire 
existed  in  its  fulness  before  the  church,  it  could  not  be  derived 
from  the  church  ;^  the  emperor  has  his  power  immediately  from 
God,  and  he  is  chosen  by  God  alone,  while  the  so-styled  electors 
are  merely  the  instruments  for  declaring  the  Divine  will.™  The 
whole  treatise — and  nothing  in  it  more  signally  than  the  wild 
inconsequence  of  some  of  the  arguments — may  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  fascination  which  the  idea  of  the  imperial  gran- 
deur and  the  traditional  dignity  of  Bome  as  its  seat  could 
exercise  over  a  mind  lofty,  solitary,  unequalled  in  some  ele- 
ments of  greatness,  but  ill  fitted  for  the  practical  work  of  human 
politics." 

The  pope  had  been  embroiled  with  the  Venetians  as  to 
Ferrara,  where,  on  the  death  of  Azzo  III.,  in  1308,  the  succes- 
sion was  disputed  between  his  brother  Francis,  and  his  illegiti- 
mate son  Frisco.®  Frisco,  finding  himself  odious  to  the  Ferrarese, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sold 
his  interest ;  p  while  his  uncle  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of 
the  pope.**  The  Venetians,  who  had  always  been  inclined  to 
hold  themselves  independent  of  Bome  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
persisted  in  keeping  their  questionable  acquisition ;  while 
Clement  advanced  an  apocryphal  claim  to  Ferrara  as  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Boman  see.'    A  papal  nuncio  was  insulted,  and 

/  Op.  614-8.     "  Vore    potuit    dicere  <>  Ferret.  Ticcnt.  1037  ;  Cron.  di  Bo- 

vir  Romanns  quod  ApoAtolus  ad  Timo-  logna,  in  Murat.  xviiL  315 ;  Mnrat.  Ann. 

thonm,  *  Rcposita  est  mihi  corona  justi-  VIII.  i.  1-49 ;  Sisniondi  R.  I.  iii.  243 ; 

tifB* — roposiUi  ficilic<;t  in  Doi  providentia  Frisco  is  another  form  of  Francis, 

a?terna."  p.  612.               <?  p.  650.  p  Ricobald.  in  Murat.  ix.  255-6 ;  Fer- 

»>  I)p.  638,  640,  seqq.     «  pp.  656,  seqq.  ret.  Vicent.  ib.  1039. 

^  p.  608.                       •»  pp.  676-682.  n  Cn)n.  Kst.  in  Murat.  xv.  364 ;  Cron. 

"  Antoninus  is  severe  on  Dante's  the-  di  Bologna,  318. 

ory  HH  to  the  empire  over  tlie  church,  '  Annrtl.  Farm,  in  Pertz,  xviii.  75S  ; 

iii.  307.  Dam.  i.  474. 
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even  stoned,  at  Venice  ;•  and  on  Manndy  Thursday,  1309,  the 
pope  issued  a  bnll,  so  monstrous  that  even  the  papal  annalist 
Binaldi^  is  ashamed  to  transcribe  it  at  full  length,"     Clement 
declared  by  it  that,  unless  the  Venetians  would  submit,  they 
should  be  excluded  from  religious  oflBces,  from  civil  intercourse, 
and  from  all  benefit  of  laws;  their  magistrates  were   to  be 
branded  as  infamous,  their  doge  was  to  be  stripped  of  the 
ensigns  of  office,  their  whole  property  was  to  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, they  were  to  be  liable  to  slavery,  and  their  goods  were 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  who  might  care  to  plunder  them. 
Princes  were  invited  to  carry  out  these  outrageous  denunciations, 
and  a  crusade  was  proclaimed  against  the  republic,  with  the 
usual  promise  of  indulgences.   The  clergy  and  monks  withdrew 
from  Venice  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  order,  and  multitudes 
were  readily  found  to  catch  at  the  license  to  plunder  which  was 
held  out  in  the  name  of  religion.     In  England  and  in  France 
the  property  of  Venetian  traders  was  violently  seized ;  at  Genoa 
and  in  the  ports  of  the  Romagna,  of  Tuscany  and  of  Calabria, 
many  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  effects,  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  or  even  were  slain.     Cardinal  Arnold  of 
Pelagrue,'  whom  the  pope  had  commissioned  as  legate  for 
Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy,  marched  an  army  to  Ferrara,  which 
he  took  with  great  slaughter  by  the  aid  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Frisco ;  and  he  exercised  cruel  vengeance  on  the  Venetians 
who  fell  into  his  hands.^     The  interdict  on  Venice  continued  in 
force  until  the  year  1313,  when  Francis  Dandolo  (afterwards 
doge)  was  sent  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  and,  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  his  submission,  was  able  to  obtain  the  absolution  of  his 
countrymen.* 

Feeling  his  health  declining,  Clement  in  1314  resolved  to 
seek  a  restoration  of  it  by  a  visit  to  his  native  province ;  but  he 
had  proceeded  no  further  than  Roquemaure,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  when  death  came  on  him  on  the  20th  of 
April.'  His  body  was  removed  to  Carpentras  for  burial ;  and  it 
is  said  that,  having  been  left  unattended  in  a  church,  it  was 

•  Ferret.  Vicent.  1043 ;  Doru,  i.  479.  Aven.  i.  69. 

»  1300.  7.  *  Rayn.  1313.     31-34 ;  Darn,  i.  515. 

'•  Ptol.    Luc   32;    Born.   Gnid.    69;       •  Ptol.  Luc.  54-6  ;  Hist,  do  Langned. 

Ferr.  Vic.  1044  ;  (4iesel.  II.  iii.  19.   Mu-  iv.  158.    Ptolemy  says  that  *'  sicut  au- 

ratori  calls  it  **la  piii  tcnribil  ed  in-  divi  a  suo  confesaore  fide  digno,"  Cle- 

giiistii  bolln  chc  se  sia  mai  udita."   Ann.  ment  was  never  well  after  ho  had  issued 

VIII.  L  1-54.  certain    constitutions    unfavourable    to 

»  Ferr.  Vic.  1044  ;  Dam,  i.  484.  the  mendicants  (the  Exivi  dc  Paradiso, 

y  G.   Vill.    viii.    115;    Ferret.    Vic.  Clementin.  V.  xi.  1).   Cf.  Baluz.  note,  p. 

1046-7 ;  Ptol.  Luc.  32-35 ;  Annal.  Parm.  615 ;  Bern.  Guid.  77. 
751 ;  Bern.  Guid.  in  Baluz.  Vit.  Pap. 
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partly  burnt  in  a  conflagration,  occasioned  by  the  candles  which 
were  placed  around  it.^  Notwithstanding  the  expenses  of  his 
court  and  the  rapacity  of  his  mistress,  he  left  vast  wealth  to  his 
nephews.® 

Ignominious  as  Clement's  subserviency  to  the  king  of  France 
appears,  he  had  yet  been  able  by  his  policy  to  gain  some  points 
which  would  have  been  certainly  lost  if  he  had  attempted  to 
carrj'  on  the  lofty  manner  of  Boniface.  His  underhand  dealings 
had  frustrated  Philip's  attempt  to  gain  the  imperial  crown  for 
the  reigning  family  of  France ;  he  had  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor  from  reprobation,  and  by  so 
doing  had  rescued  the  credit  of  the  papacy  itself.** 

The  last  years  of  Piiilip  the  Fair  were  not  happy,  and  some 
saw  in  the  troubles  which  befel  him  the  punishment  of  his  out- 
rages against  pope  Boniface  or  of  his  injustice  to  the  Templars.* 
He  was  dishonoured  in  his  family  by  the  infidelity  of  his  queen  ^ 
and  of  the  wives  of  his  three  sons.^  The  falsification  of  the 
coinage,  and  his  other  oppressive  means  of  raising  money,^ 
although  they  failed  to  enrich  him,  provoked  discontents  which 
sometimes  found  a  vent  in  insurrection  and  compelle<l  him  to 
withdraw  his  offensive  measures.*  But  in  the  mean  time  his 
piety  and  his  cruelty  were  shown  at  once  in  the  punishment  of 
religious  error,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret  Porrette,  a  native  of 
Hainault,  who  in  1310  was  burnt  for  having  produced  a  book  on 
the  Love  of  God,  written  in  a  strain  of  mystical  fervour  which 
seems  to  have  bordered  on  the  errors  of  the  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit.*'  So  noted  was  Philip's  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that  Arnold 
of  Villeneuve,  a  Provenpal  physician  and  Professor  in  the  Uni- 

^  G.  VUl.  ix.  58;  Vita  I.  p.  22;   F.  nectod  the  legend  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle. 

Pipin.  iu  Mumt.  ix.  751.  Sec  Bayle,  art.  Buridan. 

«  G.  Vill.  ix.  58.    Dante  refera  to       »  G.  ViU.  ii.  69 ;  W.  Nang.  contiu. 

Clement's  love  of  money:—  1.  c ;  Martin,  iv.  5o(>. 

"  Ben  pnoi  tu  dire,  lo  ho  fermo  ii  d Wro  >»  Antouin  U8  esys  that  he  was  too  fond 

SI  a  coiul  Che  voile  viver  solo,  of  pleasures — especially  of   hunting — 

Eche  per  ualtl  fu  tratto  a  martiro.  and  so  left  the  management  of  afiairs  to 

Ch'io  non  conosco  II  Pescator  n6  Polo.  officers  who  maiiag^  ill. 

Parcui.  xviil. /in.  .  -mtr   -vr  ?•      ^.»    ««.     m. 

^,       ,,,        ,.  .       t   .  *  ,        •  ^V .  Nang.  contin.  67,  69.  The  chro- 

the    Horentino    coins    bemg    stamped  nicler  Joinville,  at  the  age  of  100,  was 

with  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  one  of  those  who  signed  a  remonstrance 

The  pope's  subserviency   to  Philip  is  against  Philip's    oppressive    measures, 

denounced  in    the   'Inferno/  xix.   82,  Martin,  i v.  509-511. 

s^^H^;,.,          ooo     T.      ni          .,  ^  "^'^^  continuer  of  WiUiam  of  Naii- 

^  Milm.  V.  238.    For  Clement  s  con-  gig  (p.  63)  says  that  she  taught  *'  quod 

tributions  to  ecclesiastical  law,  see  the  unima  adnihilata  in  amore  conditoris 

supplementary  chapter  of  this  book.  sine  repreheiudone  conscientias   vel  re- 

«^  Antonin.     in.    288 ;     Anon.   Cado-  uiorsu  jwtest  et  debet  natural  quidquid 

niensis,  in  Bouq.  xxii.  25.  appctit   et  dtsi.lenit  e<>nccdero.'*      See 

'  W.  Nang.  cont.  68.    With  the  name  Mosheim  de  Jieghardis,  236. 

of  this  queen,  Jane  of  Navarre,  is  con- 
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versity  of  Paris,  after  having  published  a  book  against  the 
prevailing  religious  system,  thought  it  well  to  secure  his  safety 
by  seeking  a  refuge  in  Sicily."* 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  Philip,  although  he  had 
reached  only  the  age  of  forty-six,  was  prematurely  aged  and  worn 
oat.  An  accident  which  befel  him  while  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  produced  an  illness  which  he  is  said  to  have 
borne  with  great  patience ;  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1314, 
he  died,  leaving  the  memory  of  a  rule  more  despotic  and 
oppressive  than  any  that  had  be^u  known  in  France. " 

"  BuUeiiB,  !▼.  121.    J.  Yillani  says  sures  to  his  counBellors,  and  extols  his 

only  that  Arnold's  book  was  a  specula-  piety  yery  greatly.  Among  other  thin^ 

tion  on  the  coming  of  Antichrist  (is.  3) ;  this  writer  tells  ns  that  the  king  on  his 

and  in  this  he  is  foUowed  by  Antoninus,  death-bed  called  his  eldest  son  to  him, 

iii.   284.     For  the  errors  imputed  to  and,  in  the  presence  of  his  confessor 

Arnold,  and  for  a  list  of  his  books,  see  alone,  instructed  him  in  the  manner  of 

Eymeric,  265,  316.  touching  the  sick,  and  in  the  form  of 

■  Chron.  de  Flandre,  in  Bou^.  xzii.  the  wonls  to  be  used  for  tho  purpose 

401.      The   continuer   of  WiUiam   of  (xxi.    207).     An    anonymous    chroni- 

Nangis  says  that  the  cause  of  the  king^s  oler  says,  **  Fuit  autem  conversatione 

iUnesB  was  unknown  (69).    Philip  is  humilis  et  modestus,  genorosus,  largos, 

not  without  eulogists  among  the  writers  magniflcus,  liberalis  ct  pius."    lb.  xzii. 

of  the  time,  such  as  William  the  Scot,  17. 
who  ascribes  all  his  objectionable  mea- 
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CHAPTER   11. 

FIIOM  THE  DEATH  OF  POPE  CLEMENT  V.  TO  THAT  OF  THE 

EMPEIIOR  LOUIS  IV. 

A.D.  1314-1347. 

The  cardinals  met  at  Carpentras,  the  place  of  Clement  V.'s 
burial,  for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  him.*  Of  twenty-three 
who  composed  the  college,  six  only  were  Italians,  and  the  feeling 
of  these  is  show^n  in  a  letter  which  was  addressed  by  one  of  them, 
Napoleon  Orsini,  to  King  Philip.  The  cardinal  expresses  his  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  last  election.  Borne  and  Italv 
had  suffered  by  Clement's  withdrawal,  and  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
confusion.  The  patronage  of  bishopricks  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignities  had  been  prostituted  to  money  or  to  family  interest. 
The  Italian  cardinals  had  been  slighted  in  all  possible  ways, 
the  pope  had  shown  his  intention  to  confine  the  church  to  a 
corner  of  Gascony;  and  the  letter  concludes  by  praying  that 
Philip  would  concur  towards  the  election  of  a  pope  who  may  be 
as  unlike  his  predecessor  as  the  good  of  the  church  required 
that  he  should  be.** 

The  Italians  urged  a  return  to  Rome,  and  maintained  that^  in 
order  to  preserve  the  ascen<lancy  of  the  i)ope  over  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  must  be  fixed  in  the  apostle's  own 
city.*^  The  French  cardinals,  although  nearly  thrice  as  many 
as  the  Italians,  hesitated  to  force  an  election  by  outvoting  them  ; 
but  while  the  conclave  was  sitting,  two  of  Clement's  nephews, 
under  pretence  of  accompanying  his  body,  entered  the  town  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  Gascons,  who,  with  shouts  of  "  Death 
to  the  Italians!"  "  We  will  have  a  jiope ! "  attacked  the  houses 
of  the  Italian  cardinals,  killed  many  of  their  dependents,  and 
began  to  plunder  and  to  bum  in  several  quarters.  The  palace 
in  which  the  cardinals  were  assembled  was  set  on  fire,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  make  their  escape  by  breaking  through  the 

•  Ptol.  liUC.  i.  4.    Clement's  body  was  the  Huf^cnots  in  15G8.     Bui.  iv.  169. 
afterwards  removed  to  Uzesto,  in  Gas-       ^  IJaluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  ii.  289.  8eqq. 
cony.    ISeo  Ciucon.  ii.   3G0,   389.    His       «  Vita  I.  Joh.  XXII.,    ib.  IIH;   W. 

splendid  tomb  there  was  demolished  by  Nang.  contin.  (JS. 
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back  wall  of  the  building."*  The  cardinals  were  scattered  "  like 
frightened  partridges;""  and,  although  Philip  urged  them  to 
meet  at  Lyons  for  an  election/  the  matter  was  unsettled  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

His  son  and  successor,  Louis  X.,  who  from  his  noisy  and  dis- 
orderly habits  acquired  the  name  of  HtUinf  was  a  frivolous, 
prodigal,  childish  prince,**  and,  while  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
amusements  of  the  tilt-yard  and  to  other  enjoyments,  the  real 
conduct  of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois. 
The  late  king's  ministers  and  instruments  were  disgraced :  En- 
guerrand  de  Marigny  and  others  of  them  were  put  to  death ;  *  and 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  them  were  discovered 
the  arts  of  some  sorcerers  who,  in  complicity  (as  was  said)  with 
Marigny,  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  were  supposed  to  practise  against 
the  Uves  of  the  king,  of  his  imcle  Charles,  and  of  others,  by 
placing  waxen  images  of  them  before  a  slow  fire,  when,  as  the 
figure  gradually  melted  away,  a  corresponding  decrease  took 
place  in  the  fleshly  substance  of  the  person  who  was  represented.^ 
The  spirit  of  party  was  strong  among  the  cardinals.     The 
Gascons  would  have  no  one  but  a  Gascon  for  pope,  while  those 
who  had  been  discontented  under  Clement  were  not  inclined  to 
elect  one  of  his  countrymen.  In  consequence  of  these  differences 
the  papacy  had  already  been  vacant  two  years,"*  when  Louis,  by 
promising  that  the  rule  for  closing  the  conclave  should  not  be 
enforced,  persuaded  the  cardinals  to  assemble  at  Lyons  for  an 
election,  and  deputed  his  brother  Philip,  count  of  Poitiers,  to 
superintend  it     But  before  any  decision  had  taken  place,  Pliilip 
was  informed  that  Louis  had  suddenly  died,  on  the  5th  of  July, 

*  Letter  of  Ital.  cardinals  in  Wilkins,    dum  pucrilia."    Joh.  S.  Vict,  in  Bouq. 
u.  449;  Baluz.  V.  Pap.  Aven.  1.  687;    xxi.  C61. 

ii.  :287-8;   John  XXII.  s  bull  against  •  W.  Nang.  contin.  60;  B.  Guidon, 

those  coDoemcd  in  the  outrage,  ib.  388.  82.  It  is  said  that  when  Charlcd  of  Vuloin) 

•  W.  Nang.  contin.  68.  was  paralyzed  in  1325,  ho  gave  alms, 
'  Baloz.   ii.  293.     There  are  letters  that  the  poor  might  pray  for  Engucr- 

from  Edward  II.  of  England,  urging  an  rand  and  himself,  putting  Marigny  first, 

election.    (Rymer,  ii.  249,  277.)    Philip  in  token  of  remorse  for  his  death, 
had  in  1310  acquired  Lyons,  which  until       ^  W.  Nung.  contin.  69,  70;  Joh.  8. 

then  had  not  been  even  feudally  subject  Vict,  in  Bouq.  xxi.  660.  8eeEymoric,347. 

to  the  French  crown.     (See  Bern.  Guid.  This  practice   was  called   invidiuation 

in  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  77  ;  Hallam,  M.  A.  {vuUus  being  sometimes  used  to  signify 

i. 41.)  a  whole  figure;.     Pins  or  needles  were 

«  Sismondi,  ix.  193,  f  eqq.    The  chro-  sometimes  stuck  into  tlie  images,  in  order 

nicle  ascribed  to  John  Desnouelles,  how-  to   produce   pain   in  the  corresi^nding 

ever,  says  that  he  was  so  called,  "  pour  part  of  the   Wctim's   body.      So**   Du- 

ce  que  moult  estoit  desirauz  de  com-  cange,   s.   v.    Inniliare  ;    Maitland    on 

battri-  as  Fhimens."     Bouq.  xxi.  196.  False  Worship,  291-9  (Loud.  1856). 

^  "  Largus  erat  et  prodigus  et  admo-       "  G.  Vill.  ix.  79. 
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1316  ; "  and,  being  advised  by  some  counsellors  that  the  engage- 
ment as  to  the  conclave  was  illegal,  and  therefore  invalid,®  he 
ordered  that  the  Dominican  convent,  in  which  the  cardinals  were 
assembled,  should  be  walled  up  and  guarded,  while  he  himself 
set  ofi*  to  secure  his  own  interests  in  the  new  circumstances  of 
the  kingdom.P  A  son  whom  the  widowed  queen  bore  after  her 
husband's  death  lived  only  a  few  days ;  ^  and  as  the  only  other 
child  of  Louis,  a  daughter,  was  set  aside  on  accoimt  of  her  sex, 
Pliilip  "the  Long"  himself  became  king,*"  although  not  without 
a  protest  in  tlie  name  of  the  excluded  princess. 

The  cardinals  were  at  length  brought,  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Napoleon  Orsini,  to  elect  James  d'Euse,  or  Duese,* 
cardinal  of  Porto,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XXII/  John  was 
a  native  of  Cahors,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
respectable  citizen  of  that  place,**  although  some  represent  him 
as  descended  from  a  knightly  family,  while  others  make  his  father 
a  tavern-keeper  or  a  cobbler/  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature, 
of  simple  personal  habits,  and  of  vehement  and  bitter  temper ; 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  acuteness,  his  eloquence,  and  learn- 
ing ;^  he  had  been  chancellor  to  king  Bobert  of  Naples,  and  had 
held  the  sees  of  Fr^jus  and  of  Avignon,  to  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  promoted  by  Clement-  V.,  in  compliance  with  a  recom- 
mendation which  was  signed  and  sealed  by  the  chancellor  in  the 
king's  name,  but  to  which  Eobert  himself  was  not  privy."     He 

^  His  ago    was    only  twenty-seven.  Bcrtrandy  says,  thai  his  father  was  one 

Some  groundleBsIy  ascribed  his  death  to  of  the  principal  citizens,  but  not  noble ; 

poison — as  J.  Desnouelles,  in  Bouq.  xxi.  and  supposes  the  notion  of  the  father's 

197.  having  been  a  cobbler  to  have  grown 

*•   Vita    I.    Job.    XXII.    ap.    Baluz.  out  of  the  word  huise  =  hrodequin  (28- 

i.  115.     Ikrnard   Guidonis   siiys,  that  31).     Was  John   the    father    of   three 

the  condition  was  not  kept.  **  quatenus  brothers  De  Aux,  who  were  legitima- 

pro  majore  bono  rei  publicao,  quae  prae-  tised   by  the  French  king  in  1340,  as 

lertur  privatae,  conipellerentur  ecclesice  being  "  ex  copula  detestanda,  de  ponti- 

providere."  81.  fice  videlicet   in  pontiflcali    diguitate, 

p  W.  Nang.  c^ntin.  71.  gradu,  seu  ordine  constitute  ?  "    (Baluz. 

•J  W.  Nang.  contin.  72.  ii.  600). 

'  W.  Naug.  contin.  71-2.    Vita  I.  Job.  *  Ferr.  Vic.  1166;  Vita  I.  p.  116. 

115-6;B.Guid.84;**Tuncetiamdeclara-  r  G.  Vill.  ix.  20;  W.  Nang.  oontin. 

turn  fuit  quod  ad  coronam  Franciio  mu-  71.    Petrarch  speaks  of  him  as  **homo 

4ier non succedit.'*  W.  Nung. contin.  1. c.  perstudiosus,*  &c.     (Rer.  Meniorab.  ii. 

■  This  is  the  foim  approved  by  Ber-  5,    p.    481.)     Ferretti    says  that   king 

trandy,  *  Kechcrcbes  historiques  sur  le  Robert  puslied  on  his  election,  not  with- 

Pape  Jean  XXII.  Paris,  1854.'  out  the  use  of  money,  in  the  hope  of 

»  G.   Vill.   ix.  79;  Vita  VI.  p.  185;  using  him  against  Frederick  of  iiicily 

Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  785.  and  others.    1.  c. 

"  *'Ex  patro  plebeio"  (Ferr.  Vicent.  «  G.  Vill.  ix.  70;  Antoniu.  iii.  292. 

1167).    "De  mUitari  progenie    natus"  The  story  as  told  by  Ferretti  (116S)  is 

(Matth.  Neoburg.  125.)   Cf.  G.  Vill.,  ix.  that  Robert  asked  Clement  why  Jame» 

79  ;  Antonin.  iii.  29 ;  Baluz.  i.  689.    M.  had   Ijeen    promoted  so   highly.     **  To 
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had  been  employed  in  Italy  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  Boniface 
VIII. ;  •  at  the  council  of  Vienne  he  had  rendered  important 
seryices  to  Clement,  by  labouring  both  for  the  rescue  of  Boniface's 
memory  and  for  the  condemnation  of  the  Templars ;  and  these 
services  had  been  rewarded  by  liis  promotion  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.^ 

It  is  said  that  at  the  election  John  conciliated  the  Italian  cardi- 
nals by  swearing  that  he  would  never  mount  on  horseback  unless 
to  return  to  Rome;  and  that  he  ehided  his  oath  by  descending 
the  Rhone  to  Avignon  in  a  boat,  and  walking  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  papal  palace,  which  he  never  afterwards  quitted  ex- 
cept in  order  to  attend  the  services  of  the  neighbouring  cathedral.*' 
Bat  although  John  remained  in  France,  his  condition  was 
very  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.     The  kings  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  did  not  possess  the  vigour  of  Philip  the 
Fair ;  and  the  air  which  the  pope  assumed  towards  them  was 
not  that  of  a  subordinate   but  of  a  superior.^     Even   if  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  that  transference  of  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  royal  house  of  France  which  Clement's  art  had 
been  employed  to  prevent,  it  was  with  a  view  to  establishing 
more  thoroughly  the  superiority  of  the  papacy  over  the  empire. 
He  took  it  on  himself,  in  disregard  of  a  right  which  had  always 
Ix^en  claimed   by  sovereigns,*  to  redistribute  the  dioceses   of 
southern   France,  erecting  Toulouse   into   an   archbishoprick, 
with  six  suffragan  bishops  under  it,'  and  to  make  similar  changes 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.^     And,  in  reliance  at  once  ou  his 

picnse  you,  and  at  your  recommenda-  7  Knl.  Jul.  and  4  Non.  Aug.  of  liw  first 

tion/*  was  the  answer.    Thereupon  the  year) ;     W.    Naug.    contin.    71 ;     Th. 

king,    instead    of   exposing    the   trick,  Niem,  in  Eccard,  i.  14G9.  SeeAd.  Muri- 

thauked  the  pope,  and  made  sure  of  the  mu.h,  28;  Hist.  Lungued.  iv.  168-172; 

Ijishop  as  a  tool.         •  Rayn.  1310.  37-8.  Rduz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  135-7,  187-190.     'i'ho 

^  Ferr.  Vicent.  1 109.  abbot  of  Castres  protested  a«j:ain8t  having 

'  Vita  V.   p.  178;  or  Ptol.    Luc.   in  a  bishop  put  over  hiin,  on  the  ground 

Murat.  xi.  1213;    Cliron.  de  Mclaa,  ii.  that  the  king's  consent  had  not  been  liad, 

r.lS.      Baluze  questions   the    story    (i.  and    *'quotl    Dominus  Papa  Johannes 

793).     John  r«Kle  on   the  tlay   of   his  adhairenri  vestigiis    sui»riua    prajdeoes- 

roif>niition;   but,  perlinps,  ho  may  nut  sorum,   satngit  adjuugeru  sup.'rinritati 

have  reckoned  himself  to  be  tlien  fully  imperii  spiritualis  ad  ilium  pertineutis  in 

in  i:<:»wor.     See  Hefele,  vi.  507.  universum  orbem  sujxjrioritatem  onmis 

«*  Martin,  iv.  543.  He  wrote  to  Philip  V.  imperii  temporalis;"  with  which  view 

as  if  the  king  were  a  child,  reproving  he  intende<i  to   strengthen  himself  by 

him  for  talking  at  the  services  of  the  mnltiplying  bishops.     But  this  object^ir 

church,  especially   the  mass,  charging  was  pacified  by  l>eing  allowed  to  retain 

him  t^)  respect  the  Lord's  Day  by  re-  the  title  of  abbot,  with  a  hatidaome  al- 

fntining  from  bathing,  from  getting  his  lowance  out  of  the  conventual  revenues. 

Inard  and   hair  trimmed,  &c.      Rayn.  Baluz.  V.P.  A.,  ii.  30;»-3ll ;  Hist.  Lnn- 

1317.    3,  &c.  gucd.  iv.,  Preuvos,  21. 

-  See  vol.  ii.  507-8;  vol.  iii.  527.  '  Thus  the  dioc.^e  of  Poitiers  was  di- 

f  Extmv.  Commun.  iii.  cc.  5-0  (dated  vidtnl  into  three.    W.  Xang.  contin.  1.  c. 

VOL.  IV.  !•' 
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pontifical  authority  and  on  his  personal  reputation  for  learning, 
he  undertook  to  reform  and  to  dictate  to  the  uniyersities  of 
Paris,  Tonlouse,  and  Orleans.** 

John  was  especially  severe  against  those  magical  practices 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  by  the  fear  of  which 
the  public  mind  was  at  that  time  thrown  into  a  state  of  panic' 
The  Inquisition  was  employed  to  discover  those  who  carried 
on  invultuation  or  similar  arts — with  whom  the  remains  of  the 
Albigensian  sectaries  were  sometimes  confounded^  For  such 
crimes  (real  or  imaginary)  many  persons  were  put  to  death; 
among  them  was  Hugh  Geraldi,  the  bishop  of  John's  native 
city,  who,  having  been  found  guilty  of  having  compassed 
the  pope's  death  by  unhallowed  arts,  was  degraded  from  his 
orders,  flayed  alive,  and  torn  asunder  by  horses,  after  which 
A.D  1317  ^^^  remains  were  dragged  through  the  town  to  the 
place  of  public  execution,  where  they  were  burnt.'  The 
lepers,  who  during  tlie  time  of  the  Crusades  had  generally  been 
regarded  with  compassion,  and  who,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  had  been  the  special  objects  of  its  charity,  now 
fell  under  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  mankind. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  design  to  poison  all  the 
wells  of  France,  by  putting  into  them  little  bags  containing 
the  consecrated  host,  mixed  \vith  human  blood,  herbs,  and 
various  loathsome  substances ;  that  by  such  means  they  hoped 
either  to  destroy  all  Christians,  or  to  infect  them  with  their 
own  miserable  disease;  that  with  a  view  to  this  plot  they 
had  held  four  general  councils,  at  which  all  lazar-houses  were 
represented;  that  they  had  been  instigated  to  the  crime  by 
Jews,  who  were  the  agents  of  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada ;  " 

John  intouded  to  do  tho  like  in  certain  imprisonment  for  life ;  but  being  after^ 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  dioceses,  but  wards  convicted  on  charges  of  poisoning 

did  not  carry  out  the  plan  fully.    Bayn.  tho  pope's  nephew  and  of  invultuation, 

1318.    38-9.  ^  Blihn.  v.  250.  he  was  punished  as  the  text  relates. 

<  See  e.n.  Rayn.  1317.  52,  soqq.  (61).    John  of  Winterthur  says  that  the 

^  Oir.  Frach.  oontin.  56 ;  Hidt  Lan-  pope  was  believed  to  have  proceeded 

gued.  iv.  207 ;  Rayn.  1320.  31.  cruelly  against  this  bishop  on  no  other 

1  A.  Murimuth,  2G ;  Chron.  de  Melsa.  evidence  tlian  that  of  a  dream.  Ecoaid  i. 

il  319 ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  170, 187 ;  Th.  1802. 

Niem  in  Ecoatd.  i.  484 ;  Platina,  253  A        »  PhU.  V.    in   Hist  Langued.   iv., 

nephcwoftlic  pope  himself  was  charged  Prcuves,   p.  163;   Mansi,  xxv.  570-2; 

with  iuvultuaiion  under  Charles  IV.,  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  130-32;  W.  Nang. 

but  tho  king  declared    him  innocent  contin.  78;    Gir.    Frach.   oontin.    56; 

Hist,  d  J  Langued.,  iv.  Pr.  No.  87.    See  Sism.  ix.  895-7.    Some  of  them  are  said 

Bert  randy,  *  Un  Evdque  supplici^,'  Paris  to  have  confessed,  (Hist  Langued.  Pr. 

1865.   The  bishop  was  charged  with  ex-  1G3-4.)    The  leners  were  said  to  have 

turtion,  injutjiice,  corruption,  vicious  life,  settled  among  themselves  the  dignities 

putting  people  to  death  with  tortures,  which  they  wore  to  assume  when  trium- 

&c.  (47-52).    For  these  offences  he  was  phant ;  one  was  to  be  king  of  France, 

tried  by  a  commission  and  condemned  to  another  king  of  England,  and  so  on. 
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and  that,  while  lending  themselyes  to  the  plota  of  the  infidels, 
the  lepers  had  engaged  themselves  to  deny  the  Christian  faith. 
Inconsequence  of  these  wild  tales,  a  general  persecution  was 
carried  on  against  the  lepers.  In  some  places,  they  were  shut 
up  m  their  houses,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  excited  mobs ;  ° 
many  of  them  were  burnt  indiscriminately  by  sentence  of  the 
king's  judges,  who  were  commanded  to  deal  summarily  with 
them ;®  but  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  the  distinction  was  at  length 
established  that  such  of  them  as  could  not  be  convicted  of  any 
peiBODal  sliare  in  the  allied  crimes  should  be  confined  for  life 
within  the  lazar-houses,  in  the  hope  that  by  a  separation  of  the 
aexes  their  race  might  become  extinct.^ 

The  Jews  also,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis  had  been  allowed 
to  return  to  France,  and  had  paid  heavily  for  the  privilege,*i 
were  now  persecuted.  Many  of  them  were  burnt,  their  pro- 
perty was  confiscated,  and  the  pope  ordered  that  the  bishops 
should  destroy  all  copies  of  the  Talmud,  as  being  the  chief  sup- 
port of  their  perversity.'  Many  Jews  threw  their  children 
into  the  fire,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  being  forcibly 
baptised.* 

Under  Philip  the  Long  the  system  of  administration  which 
had  pressed  so  heavily  on  France  in  his  father's  time  was  re- 
snmed.  Among  other  means  of  exaction,  he  was  authorised  by 
the  pope  to  levy  a  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  income  for  a  crusade ; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  collect  the  money,  the  bishops,  who 
suspected  that  it  was  intended  to  serve  the  king  in  some  design 
on  the  empire,*  refused  to  pay  until  they  should  be  assured  that 
a  crusade  was  really  intended."  The  oppressiveness  of  the 
king's  exactions  produced  in  1320  a  new  movement  of  Pastou- 
reaux,  which,  like  that  in  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  began  in  the 
north  of  France.*     The  lea^lers  in  this  movement  were  a  priest 

(OiTon.  Anon,  in  Boaq.  xxi.  152.)  Henry  p  Bern.  Guidon.  165  ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  A. 
of  Hervorden,  who  attributes  the  perae-  i.  131.  The  next  king,  Charles  IV.,  re- 
cation  to  Philip,  says  that  his  real  commended  that  those  who  had  been  left 
motive  was  a  fear  of  their  numbers,  alive  should  bo  provided  with  the  means 
'^  ne  coutagioue  pestifera  tota  terra  for-  of  life  by  charitiible  contributions. 
UmBiB  interficcretur.'*  230.  i  Sism.  ix.  400. 

"  Bern.  Guid.,  165.  »  Rayn.  1320.  23-30.    Bernard  Gui- 

^  W.  Nang.  contin.,  79.  See  letters  of   donis,  as  inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  threw 

Phil.p  V.  and  of  Charles  IV.  in  Hist,    two  cartloads  of  Talmuda  into  the  fire 

Langued.  Pr<  uvea,  p.  163.    Philip  says    on  the  29th  of  December.  1319.    Hist. 

thiit  tlie  ordinary  judges  were  to  deal    Langued.  iv.  181. 

with  them,  **  iit  cclerius  promptiusque  et       •  Gir.  de  Frach.  contin.  56-7. 

commodius,  sicut  res  cxigit,  fijutidorum        '  Olensl.  122-3. 

Iepr<i6orum     superstitum    superstitiosa       °  Martin,  iv.  549. 

nequitiosa  putredine  teme  superficies       «  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.,  i.  128 ;  W.  Nang. 

ablualur."  contin.  77. 

F  1 
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who  had  been  deprived  of  liis  parish  for  misconduct,  and  an 
apostate  Benedictine  monk ;  their  followers  were  at  first  shep- 
herds and  swineherds — chiefly  boys;  and  they  set  out  as  if  for 
the  Holy  Land,  marching  along  silently,  preceded  by  a  cross,  with 
staves  in  their  hands  and  empty  wallets,  trusting  to  find  their  sup- 
port in  alms.^  But  gradually  the  company  was  swelled  by  persons 
of  lawless  character,  and  from  begging  they  proceeded  to  plunder. 
Their  violence  showed  itself  in  an  alarming  degree  at  Paris, 
and  when  some  of  them  were  imprisoned,  the  rest  broke  open 
the  prisons  and  forcibly  released  them.*  Wherever  they  went, 
the  Jews  were  especial  objects  of  their  fury.  At  Verdun,  on  the 
Garonne,  where  many  of  these  had  been  driven  to  take  refuge, 
the  Pastoureaux  shut  up  more  than  500  of  them  in  tlie  castle, 
and  set  it  on  fire.*  At  Toulouse  they  slew  all  the  Jews  and 
plundered  their  goods,  in  defiance  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the 
king's  officers.^  The  wave  rolled  on,  everywhere  spreading 
terror,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  fortified  themselves 
against  the  strangers,  and  would  not  sell  them  any  provisions.*^ 
Ascension-  As  they  approached  Avignon  the  pope  uttered  an  ana- 
day  1320.  thema  against  all  who  should  take  the  cross  without 
his  sanction,  and  requested  the  protection  of  the  Seneschal  of 
Beaucaire,  who  had  already  put  many  of  them  to  death.*^  When 
they  reached  Languedoc,  the  Pastoureaux  had  numbered  40,000. 
The  seneschal  shut  them  out  of  Aigues  Mortes,  where  they  had 
intended  to  embark,  and,  enclosing  them  with  his  troops  in  the 
adjoining  country,  he  left  them  to  the  operation  of  famine,  of 
nakedness  and  want  of  shelter,  and  of  the  fever  generated  by 
the  swamps,  occasionally  falling  on  them  when  thus  weakened, 
and  hanging  them  in  large  numbers  on  gibbets  or  on  trees. 
Thus  this  unhappy  fanaticism  was  speedily  extinguished.® 
With  the  extreme  party  among  the  Franciscans  John  was  very 

y  Balnz.  V.  P.  A.  129,  161,  193 ;  Gir.  W.  Nang.  oont.  I.  o.  (who  tells  a  eome- 

Frach.  coQtiu.  5-i ;  W.  Nang.  cont.  77.  what  similar  story  of  the  Jews  of  Vitry, 

Borne  were  from  England.  A.  Miirimuth,  i.  79);  Gir.  Frach.,  contin.  54;  Hist 

32.  Langiiec).  iv.  185. 

«  Baluz.  i.  129, 162 ;  W.  Nang.  cont  »>  JBuluz.  i.  194.    In  Germany  there 

I.e.       ^  was  a  gathering  of  peasants  for  the  pur- 

*■  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  employed  pose  of  slaying  Jews  under  the  pontifi- 

one  of  their  number  to  cut  their  throats,  cate   of   Benedict    XII. ;    but    it    was 

and  that,  after  having  despatched  nearly  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Louis,  and 

500,  he  went  out  to  the  camp  of  the  Pas-  the  leader  (who  called  himself  King 

toureaux,  desiring  baptism  for  himself  Arniileder,  or  Areuleder)  was  put  to 

and  for  some  chiluren  whom  he  had  re-  death.    lb.  203,  228,  281. 

served.  After  having  reproached  him  for  «  lb.  19i.                 •*  Bayn.  1820.  22. 

his  crime  against  his  nation,  they  cut  him  •  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  130,   162-3;   W. 

to  pieces;  but  the  children  were  spared  and  Nang.  cont  77;  Gir.  Frach.  contin.,  55, 

were  baptised.  Baluz.  i.  120, 129, 161-2 ;  189  ;  Hist  Languo<l.  iv. 
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seriously  embroiled.'  The  luxury  ani  splendour  of  his  court, 
the  wedth  which  he  was  visibly  accumulating,  although  a  large 
part  of  the  treasures  left  by  his  predecessor  Clement  escaped 
his  endeavours  to  get  possession  of  it*^ — such  things  contrasted 
yiolently  with  the  severe  notions  which  this  party  held  as  to 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  evangelical  poverty .*»  While  in 
other  matters  they  mostly  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Peter 
John  Olivi* — declaring  the  pope  to  be  the  mystical  Antichrist, 
the  precursor  of  the  greater  Antichrist,  lus  church  to  be  the 
Babylonian  harlot,  the  synagogue  of  Satan,^  and  in  some  cases 
professing  to  support  their  opinions  by  the  authority  of  new 
revelations," — they  denied  that  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
had  possessed  anything  whatever;  they  maintained  that  He 
and  they  had  only  the  use — not  the  possession  or  the  disposal — 
of  such  things  as  were  necessary  for  life,  of  their  dress,  and 
even  of  their  food ;  °  that  the  scrip  and  tlie  purse  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Gospels  were  allowed  only  by  way  of  condescension 
to  human  infirmity;^  that  the  use  of  such  repositories  as 
cellars  and  granaries  is  a  distrust  of  the  Divine  Providence.^  If, 
it  was  argued,  the  Saviour  had  possessed,  whereas  St.  Francis 
did  not,  Bte  would  not  have  been  perfect,  but  would  have  been 
excelled  by  the  founder  of  the  Minorites.  As  even  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Fraticelli  recoiled  from  such  a  supposition  as 
blasphemous,  it  was  concluded  that  therefore  the  Saviour  pos- 
sessed nothing  f  and  it  was  inferred  that  He  ought  to  be  obeyed 
pot  only  in  his  precepts  but  in  his  counsels.*' 

In  such  opinions  John  saw  a  revolutionary  tendency  which 
threatened  the  papacy  and  the  whole  hierarchical  system,  and 
he  condemned  them  by  several  bulls,*  in  some  of  which  he 

/  Alvar.  Pclag.  de  Plauctu  Eccles.  I.  card.  i.  1800. 

ji-  ct\  55,  Beqq.,  has  much  on  tliis  sub-  **  Nicolas  III.  had  said,  *•  Sic  iiifirm- 

jrtt,  taking  the  pope*8  side.    Cf.  d'Ar-  oniui    personam    Christus    suscepit   iu 

gentTH,  i.  290,  seqq.  loculis,"  &c.,  and  the  rigid  party  made 

'  8wi  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  ii.  368,  seqq. ;  much  of  these  words.     Popo  John  and 

apprtid.  Nos.  56-7,  60-2,  &c.  his   abettors    maintained  that   Nicolas 

*  8t*c  Rayn.  1226.  21,  for  the  strange  ought  to  be  undersUjod  as  speaking  of 

I^rfonuances  of  the  Franciscans  of  Is-  bona   immchUia.    See  Rayn.   1322.   65 

*>Qdan  on  St.  Nicolas's  day,  seemingly  seqq. ;  1323.  63 ;  1324.  33,  seqq. 

in  ridicule  of  the  papal  court.  "*  Joh.  Extrav.  xiv.  col.  117;   Rayn. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  600-2.  1322.  62. 

^  Biluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  117.  *»  Mich.  Orosen.  in  Gbldast.  ii.  1347. 

■  Rayn.  1321.  19  ;  1322.  52 ;  1331. 4,  '  See  Wadding.  1318.9;  Dialog,  contra 

ticqq.  Fruticellos,  in  Buluz.  Miscull.  ii.  o95. 

'  Mich.  Cffisen.  iu  Goldast.  ii.  1350,  seqq. 

<^'  Vill.  ix.  155;  Rayn.  1322.  59  seqq.  '  Extrav.   vii.    •*  Sancta    Romana 


against 
of  the  differeuccB  on  this  subject.  Ec-   Cf.  the  bull  of  Clement   V.,   **  Exivi 
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argued  the  question,  maintaining  that,  in  the  case  of  such 
things  as  food,  the  power  of  use  involves  possession  and  owner- 
ship.^ But  the  spiritualists  met  the  pope's  condemnation  by 
denying  his  power  to  dispense  with  their  statutes,^  by  taking 
their  stand  on  the  bull  of  Nicolas  III.,  which  was  known  by 
the  title  of  Exiit,*  and  by  appealing  to  a  future  pope7  In 
Languedoc  some  convents  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  the 
spiritualists,  who  were  supported  by  the  popular  favour, 
expelled  those  who  differed  from  them."  An  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  by  a  commission,  of  which  Michael  of  Cesena,  the  general 
of  the  order,  was  a  member ;  *  and  by  it  many  members  of  the 
violent  faction  were  condemned  either  to  the  flames  or  to  im- 
prisonment.^ A  general  chapter  of  the  Franciscans,  which  was 
held  at  Perugia,  in  1322,  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  evangelical 
poverty,"  and  Michael  of  Cesena,  who  presided,  was  now  with 
the  rigid  party.  The  pope  declared  the  chapter  to  be  heretical, 
and  denounced  the  Franciscans  as  hypocritical  for  enjoying 
great  wealth  under  pretext  of  the  fiction  that  the  use  alone 
was  theirs,  and  that  the  possession  belonged  to  the  papacy. 
He  renounced  the  nominal  right  on  which  this  fiction  was 
grounded ;  he  forbade  the  order  to  employ  the  name  of  the 

de  paradiso,*'  on  which  eee  Hefele,  vi.  king  and  other  great  persons  that  St. 

483.  Against  these  bulls  see  W.  Oooam,  Peter  or  St.  Paul  would  be  unable  to  clear 

*  Oompendium  Elrrorum  Pap»,'  in  Gol-  themselves  ofthe  charge  of  heresy  if  they 

dast,  ii.  were  subjected  to  the  method  of  trial 

*  Extray.  xiv.  3,  col.  139.  Against  which  was  used  by  the  inquisition.  Ber- 
this,  see  Mich.  Caesen.  in  Goldost.  ii.  nard  was  acquitted  as  to  the  death  of  Popo 
1858.  ** Unde  ooncludebant  multi  tabs  Benedict,  but  on  oUier  accounts  he  was 
non  esse  in  statu  salutis,  votumque  non  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  chains  for 
€8se  sanciitatis,  sed  magis  assumptie  sine  life,  and  to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  afflic- 
ratione  voluntatis.'  Gir.  Frach.  cont.,  50 ;  tion  and  the  water  of  affliction.  The 
W.  Nang.  cont.  74 ;  Alb.  Mussat.  773-8.  judges,  in  consideration  of  his  age  and 

^  lialuz.  Y.  P.  A.  i.  117.    This  was  weakness,  were  inclined  to  mitigate  his 

Against  the  exordium  of  one  of  John's  sentence  as  to  the  chains  and  me  diet; 

bulls,  **  Ad  conditorem."  Baluz.  Miscell.  but  the  king's  proctor  appealed  against 

ii.  248,  250.  *  See  vol.  iii.  p.  600.  such  lenity,  and  the  pope  ordered  that 

r  Wadd.  1318.  21.  Bernard  should  be  stnpt  of  the  Fiancis- 

»  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  Ill,  117.  can  habit,   and  forbade  aU  mitigation. 

•  Baluz.  MisceU.ii.  247;  Wadd.  1817.11.  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  115-6,  341-365,  691; 
^  Hist.     Langued.    iv.    182,    seqq. ;  Liber     Sententiarum,    in    append,    to 

Knighton    in    Twysd.    2010;    Baluz.  Limborch,  268  seqq.;  Hist.  Langued^ 

MiacoU.  ii.  248,  271,  &c. ;  Wadd.  1318.  iv.  179 ;  Hist  Litt.  xxiy.  97.    Eymerio 

26-6,  &c. ;  Baluz.  i.  118, 598,  seqq.   One  says  that  four  brothere,  who  were  burnt 

of  these,  Bernard  Deliciosi,  of  Toulouse,  at  Marseilles,  were  revered  by  ^e  party 

was  tried  in  1319  on  charges  of  very  as  martyrs  and  saints  (283-4).     Mos- 

vaiious  kinds,  including  heresy,  magic,  heim  had  a  list  of  113  persons  of  both 

treason,  and  contriving  to  poison  Pope  sexes  who  were  put  to  death  between 

Benedict  XI.,  &o.    He  was  said  also  to  1318  and  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI., 

have  laboured  for  many  years  to  excite  fur  their  adherence  to  the  rigorous  idea 

odium  against  the  inquisition,  to  have  of   Franciscan   poverty.    He  supposes 

stirred  up  the  mob  of  O.ircnssonne  to  de-  that  about  2000  suffered  in  all.  ii.  670. 
stroy  the  convent  of  tlie  Dominican  in-       ^  G.  Vill.  ix.  155  ;  Kayn.  1322.  54 ; 

qjj'mtors,  and  to  have  declared  before  the  Wadd.  1322.  51-4;  Bui.  iv.  192  seqq. 
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apostolic  see  in  oollecting  or  administering  money,^  repealed 
the  bnll  of  Nicolas  in.,*  on  which  they  relied,  and  subjected 
tjiem  to  various  disabilities/  The  university  of  Paris,  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  rival  order  of  St.  Dominic,  con- 
demned at  great  length  the  extreme  doctrine  of  poverty/  A 
division  took  place  in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  Michael  of 
Gesena,  who  had  fled  from  Avignon  in  defiance  of  the  pope's 
orders  that  he  should  remain  there,  and  had  denied  the  validity 
of  the  deposition  which  John  had  thereupon  pronounced  against 
him,*»  was  superseded  as  its  head  by  the  election  of  Gerard 
Odonis  in  1329.'  But  in  consequence  of  these  difierences  with 
the  pope,  the  more  rigid  Franciscans  were  driven  into  Gbibel- 
linism;*^  and  while  the  learned  men  of  the  party,  such  as  the 
fiEunous  schoolman  William  of  Ockham,  employed  themselves  in 
inquiries  which  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  preten- 
sions,™ the  results  of  such  inquiries  were  spread  everywhere  by 
the  itinerant  friars,  who  familiarised  people,  down  even  to  the 
lowest  classes,  with  the  notion  that  the  pope  and  the  Boman 
church  were  the  mystical  Antichrist  and  Babylon  of  Scripture." 
And  thus  that  order,  on  which  the  popes  had  relied  as  their 
surest  support  and  instrument,  was  turned  in  great  part  iato 
dangerous  opposition  to  their  interest. 

In  order  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry  VII., 
Frederick  and  Leopold  of  Austria,  the  sons  of  his  predecessor 
Albert,  were  brought  forward ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  the 
late  emperor's  partisans,  of  whom  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
Peter  Aichspalter,  was  the  leader/  The  candidate  of  this 
party  was  Louis  of  Bavaria,  a  grandson  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg 
through  female  descent,  and  therefore  a  cousin  of  the  Austrian 

^  Extray.  xivS;  Wadd.  1322. 56  (who  same  yolume.    Also  his  lett€r  to  the 

is  strongly  against  these  proceedings),  emperor  and  to  the  German  princes.   An 

57-61.               •  Extray.  xiy.  1-2.  acknowledgment  of  his  fiiults,  in  the 

'  G.  Yill.  ix.  155;  Bern.  Guidon,  in  form  of  a  paraphrase  on  Psalm  51,  is  said 

Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  i.  189.  Wadding  boldly  to    haye    been  written  by  him  when 

undertakes    to    proye    that   John    was  **  stmggling  with  death,"  in  1.343,  and 

neyertheless  in  accordance  with  Nicolas,  is  printed  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  513,  seqq. 

1323.  5-12.  Cf.  1324.  25.  '  Joh.  Vitodur.  1801. 

»  Hayn.  1323.  40,  seqq.  ™  Bee  below,  p.  77.  William  also  wrote 

^  Wadd.  1327.  7 ;  1328.  12-21 ;  Mar-  against  John  as    to    the    (question    of 

tene,  Thes.  ii.  749  seqq.  poyerty,  and  charged  him  with  32  errors 

»  Wadd.   1329.  7 ;   Annal.  Csesen.  in  on  this  head.  See  Goldast.  ii.  965-970. 

Murat.     xiy.     1247-51.      William     of  "A  friar  who  was  brought  before  the 

Ockham's  '  Opus  Nonaginta  Dierum,'  is  pope  m  1329,  told  him  to  his  face  that 

especially    directed    against    the    bull,  he  was  a  heretic  and  not  pope.    W. 

Quia  vir  reprobus^  by  which  the  pope  Nang.  cont.  92. 

condemned    Michael.      Michael's    own  °  Ferr.   Viceut.    1170.     See    Olend. 

tract,  •  Contra  Errores  Joh.  xxii.  Papa3,'  75-8,  and  the  documents  in  his  appendix, 

written  after  his  deposition,  is  in  the  56  seqq. 
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princes  whom  he  was  reluctantly  pei-suaded  to  oppose  p  On  the 
19th  of  October,  1314,  Frederick  was  elected  by  one  party,  and 
on  the  following  day  Louis  was  chosen  by  the  other.  Both 
elections  took  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Frankfort ;  but  Louis,  in 
addition  to  being  supported  by  three  unquestionable  votes, 
while  Frederick  had  only  two,**  had  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  gain  admission  into  the  city,  where  he  was  raised  aloft  on  the 
high  altar  of  the  great  church,  and  was  afterwards  displayed  to 
the  people  assembled  in  the  surrounding  place/  As  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  when  asked  to  crown  him  according  to  custom 
Nov  26  ^*  Aix-la-Chapelle,  pretended  to  a  right  of  investi- 
gating the  election,  the  coronation  was  performed  there 
by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz ;  and  on  the  preceding  day  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  had  crowned  Frederick  at  Bonn.*  The 
papacy  was'then^vacant  by  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  and  each 
party  drew  up  a  statement  of  its  case  to  be  submitted  to  the 
future  pope,  with  a  request  that  he  would  confirm  the  election 
of  its  candidate.*  Clement,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  had 
declared  the  imperial  ban  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
Robert  of  Naples  to  be  null,"  had  claimed  for  himself — by 
ancient  right,  as  he  pretendel, — the  administration  of  the  empire 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  novel  claim  had  appointed 
Robert  as  vicar  over  the  imperial  territories  in  that  country.* 
By  John  this  pretension  was  carried  yet  further.^  He  issued 
a  bull,  declaring  that  all  authority  which  had  been  held  in 
Italy  under    grants    of    the    late    emperor  was    at  an   end, 

p  Monach.  Fiiretcnfeld.  in  Bohmer,  Louis  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  sup- 

i.  47  ;  Olensl.  80-1.  port  of  the  electt^rs ;  thug,  he  gave  up 

^  There    were,  however,  comphiints  the  "  right  of  first  prayers  "  (see  vol  iii. 

of  unfairness  on  the  other  side.    See  p.  583)  within  the  diocese  of  Mentz  to 

Henr.  Hervord.  230-1.  the  archbishop  (Schmidt,  iii.  510),  and 

'  Gcsta    Trevir.    in    Murtene,   Goll.  madu  large  concessions  to  the  late  em- 

Ampl.  iv.  404 ;  Olensl.  83-7.  peror's  son,  John,   king  of   Bdiemia 

•  Olensl.    88-9.      See    the    archbp.  CPalacky  II.  ii.  108  /,  as  well  as  to  the 

of  Cologne's  letters,  ib,  Anhang,  72-6.  king's    uncle,    ardibishop  Baldwin  of 

He  relies  on  a  papal  privilege,  by  which  Treves.   Gesta   Trev.  404 ;  OlenaL  83, 

the  archbishops  of  Cologne  were  autho-  and  Anh.  76. 

rised   to  crown  anywhere  within  their  "  Clementin.  II.  xi.  2. 

diocese  or  pro\'incc  (p.  73).   Matthew  of  »  Ib. ;   Rayn.  1314.  2 ;  Olensl.  Urk. 

Neuburg  says  that  Louis  was  crowned  16;  Murat.  Ann.  i.  113.    The  only  in- 

*'  in  loco  quo  debuit,  sed  non  a  quo  do-  stance  at  all  parallel  was  the  appoint- 

buit,"  and  Frederick,  **  a  (juo  debuit,  ment  of  Charles  of  Anion  as  vicar  of 

sed  non  in  loco  in  quo  debuit  *  (Urstis.  Tuscany  by  Clement  iV.  (vol.  iii  p. 

ii.  110).    There  was  a  dispute  whether.  462).    See   DoUmger  ii.  256.    This  is 

in  tlie  absence  of  the  archbishop  of  alleged  by  Clement    himself.   Olensl. 

Cologne,  the  coronation  of  a  king  of  the  Urk.  95. 

Romans,  belonged  to  Mentz  or  to  Treves.  '  **Quod  licet  de  jure  sit  liquidum, 

Olensl.  89  and  Anh.  77.  et  ab  olim  fuerit  inconcusse  servatum." 

*  G.  Vill.  ix.  66;  Gir.  Frach.  contin..  (Extravag.  v. )  As  to  Clement  and  John. 

49;   W.   Nang.   cont  60,  73;   Olensl.  see  the  *  Defensor  Pacis,' in  Goldast.  ii. 

Anh.    63-9  ;     Schmidt,     iii.    508-514.  1.  ii.  c.  24,  p.  279  ;  c  25,  p.  282. 
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and  forbidding  the  officials  to  continue  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  without  fresh  commissious  from  himself;'  he  even 
attempted  to  set  up  a  similar  pretension  to  a  vicariate  in  Ger- 
many daring  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne,*  and  refused 
to  confirm  German  bishops  in  their  sees  unless  on  the  condition 
of  their  owning  neither  of  the  elect  as  king  uutil  he  should 
have  decided  between  the  rivals.**    In  Italy  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ghibelline  party  were  not  disposed  to  obey  the  new  claim; 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them,  Matthew  Yisconti,  although 
he  laid  down  the  title  of  imperial  vicar,  got  himself  chosen  by 
the  Milanese  as  their  captain-general,  and   thus  founded  a 
hereditary  dominion  which  afterwards  became  the  dukedom  of 
Milan.^    In  consequence  of  this  John  thundered  against  him 
charges  of  heresy  and  other  offences,  curses,  and  interdicts,  and 
proclaimed  a  crusade  with  the  full  crusading  indulgences  ;^  yet 
Viseonti  maintained  his  power  against  all  the  forces  which  the 
pope  could  raise  up  against  him,  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  when  he  transferred  it  to  his  son  John  Galeazzo,  and 
gave  up  his  remaining  days  to  devout  preparation  for  , 
his  end.*    It  was,  however,  found  necessary  to  conceal 
the  place  of  his  burial,  lest  the  papal  vengeance  should  be 
wreaked  on  his  body  as  that  of  one  who  had  died  under  excom- 
munication.'^ 

Robert  of  Naples,  by  spending  some  years  in  Provence,  gained 
an  entire  ascendancy  over  his  old  chancellor  the  pope,  which  he 
intended  to  employ  for  the  subjugation  of  Italy ;  *  but  through- 
out the  peninsula  the  dread  of  falling  under  his  power  contributed 
strongly  to  foster  an  antipapal  spirit.  Almost  all  the  cities  had 
now  parted  with  their  republican  liberties,  and  had  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  lords,  of  whom  many  were  detestable  tyrants. 


•  Extrav.  1.  c.  p.  61 ;  Gicsel.  II.  iii.  26. 

•  Olenfll.  102  ;  Schriickh,  xxxi.  67 ; 
Planck,  V.  217.  ^  Olensl.  103. 

^  Rayn.  1320. 12 ;  Schmidt,  iii.  521-2 : 
bism.  licp.  Ital.  iii.  358,  360. 

«»  Riiyn.  1320. 16,  seqq. ;  1322, 6  seqq, 
Chrtm.  Astense,  c.  105  (Murat.  xi.). 

•  He  was  more  than  ninety  years  old. 
Rayn.  1322.  10. 

'  G.  Vill.  ix.  142-3,  154 ;  Gir.  Frach. 
ermtin.  48-9;  Mansi,  xxv.  689,  seqq.  ; 
Chrori.  Ast  c.  107  ;  Sism.  Kep.  I.  t 
iii.  361,  374.  The  continuer  of  William 
of  Nangis  gives  a  terrible  account  of  the 
oflfences  by  which  the  Viseonti  had  in- 
curred the  reproach  of  heresy.  Matthew's 
grandfather,  grandmother,  and  other 
relatives  had  been  burnt  as  heretics,  and 


he  himself  was  supposed  to  deny,  or  at 
least  to  question,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  (73).  On  the  other  hand,  Marsilius 
of  Padua  styles  him  **  generosum,  nobilem 
et  illustrem  virum  catholicum,  morum 
honestate  et  gravitate  inter  crotoros 
Italicos  singularem,  bones  recorda- 
tionis,"  and  says  that  the  pope  unjustly 
cursed  liim,  but  that  no  one  cared  for 
the  sentence  (Goldast.  ii.  286).  For 
John's  denunciations  of  his  memory, 
while  charging  Galeazzo  with  oppres- 
sion of  the  church,  and  proclaiming  a 
crusade  against  him,  see  Rayn.  1324. 
7  seqq. 

e  Joh.  8.  Vict,  in  Bouq.  xxi. ;  W. 
Nang.  contin.  76-7  ;  Sism.  R.  I.  iv.  38; 
Gregorov.  vi.  113. 
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yet  at  whose  courts  literature  and  the  arts,  which  were  now 
bursting  into  splendour,  found  an  enb'ghtened  and  a  mnnifioent 
patronage.^  Thus  Dante's  last  years  were  spent  at  the  court  of 
Eavenna,  under  the  protection  of  Guy  of  Polenta,  nephew  of  that 
Francesca  on  whose  name  he  has  bestowed  a  mournful  immortalityJ 

In  the  dissensions  of  Germany  John  seemed  for  a  time  to  take 
no  side,  giving  the  title  of  king  of  the  Bomans  alike  to  each  0[ 
the  rival  claimants  of  the  crown,*^  while  he  contented  himself 
with  desiring  them  to  settle  their  quarrel  and  to  zeport  the 
result  to  him.  But  this  quiescence  did  not  arise  from  indif- 
ference; for  no  pope  ever  entered  into  political  strife  more 
keenly  than  John,  and  the  part  which  he  at  length  took  was  not 
provoked,  as  the  action  of  popes  in  other  cases  had  been,  either 
by  any  personal  vices  in  the  emperor,  or  by  aggressions  on  the 
ChurcL  In  liis  contest  with  Louis  of  Bavaria,  John's  single 
motive  was  a  desire  to  assert  for  his  see  a  power  over  the 
empire."  He  is  said  to  have  avowed  the  principle  that  **  when 
kings  and  princes  quarrel,  then  the  pope  is  truly  pope."  °  So 
long,  therefore,  as  Louis  and  the  Austrian  princes  were  wearing 
each  other  out  in  indecisive  struggles,  the  pope  looked  on  with 
calmness.  But  when  the  great  battle  of  Miihldorf,  on  Michael- 
mas-eve, 1322,  had  given  victory  to  Louis,  and  had  thrown  into 
his  hands  Frederick  of  Austria  and  his  brother  Henry  as  pri- 
soners,^ John  was  driven  from  his  policy  of  inaction,  and  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  in  which  his  claims  were  strongly  asserted. 
Oct  6,     The  pope  lays  down  that,  as  the  election  to  the  empire 

1323.  ii^  been  doubtful,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  him  for 
judgment ;  he  desires  Louis  to  cease  within  three  months  from 
using  the  title  or  the  authority  of  the  Roman  kingdom  or 
empire,  and  to  recall,  in  so  far  as  might  be  possible,  the  acts 
which  he  had  done  as  king.  He  forbids  all  obedience  to  Louis, 
and  declares  engagements  to  him  as  king  elect  to  be  nuU.^ 
The  document  was  not  sent  to  Louis,  as  the  pope  considered  the 
display  of  it  on  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  at  Avignon  to  be  a 
sufficient  publication.^  Louis,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
it,  sent  forth  a  protest,  which  was  read  in  the  presence  of  a  large 

k  Tirabosohi,  v.  15  seqq.  »  G.  ViU.  ix.  178 ;  W.  Nang.  cont. 

1  Sism.  B.  I^  iii.  825-8,  884,  845-6,  82 ;  Mon.  Furstenf.  in  Bobmer,  1  61 ; 

853.    Danto  died  in  1321,  aged  56.     G.  Matth.  Neoburg.  122;   Olensl.  112-3; 

VUl.  ix.  133-4.      ^  Henr.  Hervord.  231.  Palacky  U.  ii.  138. 

■»  W.  Nang.  contin.  73;   Scliruckli,  p  Olenslager,  Urkunden,  Na  80. 

xxxi.  70;  Planck,  V.  214 ;    Milm.v.282.  '  lb.  p.  84;  G.  VilL  ix.  26.    Louis 

■  Ludov.  ap.  Baluz.  Y.  P.  A.  ii.  479;  denies  the  Buffioienoy.  OlensLUrkanden, 

or  Olensl.  Urk.  p.  117.  p.  196. 
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assembly  at  Nuremberg.     With  much  profegsion  of  veneration 
for  the  Roman   Church,  he  denounces  the  injustice    ^. 
and  the  enmity  which  he  had  experienced  at  the 
pope*8  hands.    He  maintains  that  one  who  had  been  rightfully 
chosen  by  the  electors,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  and  who  had 
been  duly  crowned,  had  always  been  acknowledged  as  king  of 
the  Bomans,  and  he  complains  that  he  himself,  after  having 
held  that  dignity  for  ten  years,  sliould  now  find  his  title  ques- 
tioned by  the  pope,  with  a  disregard  of  all  the  usual  forms  of 
justice.    He  repels  the  charge  of  favouring  heresy,  which  the 
pope  had  brought  against  him  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
Galeazzo  Yisconti  and  others,  and  even  retorts  on  John  himself 
for  neglecting  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Franciscans, 
that  they  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  confessional,  and  so  deterred 
Christian  people  from  confession,  to  the  great  danger  of  their 
seals.    He  concludes  by  appealing  to  a  general  council,'  and  he 
also  sent  envoys  to  the  papal  court,  with  a  request  that  the  time 
allowed  him  for  defending  himself  might  be  extended.'    To  this 
the  pope  replied  that  the  time  was  not  allowed  for     jan.  9, 
defence,  but  for  submission.    He  consented,  however,      ^^^^-^ 
to  grant  two  months  more;^  and  as  within  that  period  Louis 
did  not  submit,  he  pronounced  him  excommunicate, 
forbade  all  acknowledgment  of  him  as  king  of  the 
Bomans,  and  annulled  all  engagements  to  him  as  such,  while  he 
yet  suspended  for  three  months  the  further  penalties  which  had 
been  threatened.** 

Louis  again  appealed  to  a  general  council,  and  to  a  true  and 
lawful  future  pope.  He  again  denied  the  charge  of  favouring 
heresy,  and  protested  against  the  disregard  of  the  rules  of  justice 
which  had  been  shown  in  John's  proceedings  against  him.  The 
liberties  of  the  church,  he  says,  were  the  gift  of  Constantine  to 
Pope  Sylvester.  He  charges  John  with  invading  the  rights  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  German  electors,^  and  taxes  him  with 
cruelty  and  perfidy  towards  the  imperialists  of  Italy,  with  having 
stirred  up  rebellion  in  Germany,  with  profanation  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  contempt  of  the  canons,  and  with  having  prevented 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  by  detaining  the  money  col- 
lected for  that  purpose.  And  whereas  in  a  former  document 
he  had  blamed  him  for  partiality  to  the  Franciscans,  he  now 
accuses  him  of  heresy  and  profanity  in  endeavouring  to  blacken 

'  OlenaL  Urkund.  37.       "  lb.  p.  93.  *  Against  this  John  addressed  a  letter 

'  lb.  Urk.  38.  "  lb.  Urk.  39.    to  the  electors,  Olensl.  Urk.  No,  40. 
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that  order  by  asserting  that  the  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  pos- 
sessed goods  in  common.^  John,  finding  his  opponent  still 
contumacious,  issued  on  the  11th  of  July  his  "fourth  process," 
by  which  Louis  was  pronounced  to  be  deprived  of  all  that  he 
might  claim  in  right  of  his  election,  while  his  excommnnication 
was  renewed,  all  who  had  abetted  him  were  placed  under  ban  or 
interdict,  and  he  was  cited  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  before  the  poj  e  at  Avignon  on  the  1st  of  October.*  The 
archbishops  of  Sens,  of  Canterbury  and  York,  of  Magdeburg 
and  of  Ca[)Ua,  were  charged  with  the  proclamation  of  this  sen- 
tence in  their  respective  countries. 

In  these  proceedings  the  pope  did  not  meet  with  the  general 
acquiescence  and  support  which  he  probably  expected.  Electors 
and  other  great  personages — even  Leopold  of  Austria — began 
to  take  alarm  at  the  extravagance  of  the  papal  pretensions.* 
At  Paris  and  at  Bologna  doctors  of  both  canon  and  civil  law 
gave  opinions  condemnatory  of  his  acts.^  In  Germany  the 
sentences  against  Louis  were  not  published  by  any  prelates 
except  such  as  had  before  been  his  enemies,®  and  at  Basel  a 
clerk  who  ventured  to  publish  them  was  thrown  into  the  Rhine.* 
Some  Dominicans  in  German  cities,  who  adhered  to  the  pope, 
found  themselves  deprived  of  the  alms  on  which  they  had  relied 
for  a  maintenance,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country.* 
The  canons  of  Freising  refused  to  receive  a  bishop  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  pope.'  Respect  for  ecclesiastical  sentences 
had  died  out,  unless  in  cases  where  the  justice  of  them  was 
clear,  and  the  charges  to  avcjid  the  emperor  as  an  excommunicate 
person  were  unheeded.* 

Louis  was  aided  in  his  struggle  by  men  of  letters,  whom  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  papacy  had  provoked  to  follow 
in  the  line  opened  by  Dante's  treatise  *  Of  Monarchy,*  and  to 
inquire  into  the  foundations  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  with  a 
freedom  of  which  there  had  as  yet  been  no  example.**  The  jurists 
were,  as  of  old,  on  the  imperial  side,  and  maintained  the  em- 
peror's entire  independence  of  the  pope ;  even  those  who  were 


y  Olensl.  Urk.  No.  43,  and  more  fully  in 
Baluze,  V.  P.  A.  ii.  478,  seqq. ;  W.  Nang. 
cent  75.  The  date  is  Bachsenhauscn, 
on  the  22nd  of  some  month ;  but  the 
mouth  is  not  named.  Olcnslager  refers 
it  to  April  or  May,  1824,  ancf  remarks 
that  the  hand  of  a  Franciscan  may  pro- 
bably be  traced  in  it.  140. 

»  Olensl.  Urk.  No.  42. 

•  Olensl.  145. 


^  See  extracts  in  Gicseler  II.  iii.  34. 

'  Planck,  V.  234 ;  Giesel.  n.  ii.  49. 

^  Joh.  Vitodur.  in  Eccard,  i.  1804. 

<*  Schrockh.  xxxi.  84.  On  the  opposi- 
tion of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as 
to  the  imperial  question,  see  Andr. 
Ratisbon.  in  Eccard.  i.  2103. 

'  Olensl.  44.         f  DoUinger,  ii.  258. 

^  Gianuone,  iv.  58.  8ee  IK)lliDger» 
ii.  259. 
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hindered  by  circumstances  from  taking  a  declared  part — as  the 
lai^yere  of  Bologna,  wlio  were  subject  to  the  pope's  temporal 
rule— allowed  their  imperialist  principles  to  be  clearly  seen.* 
And  in  the  "  spiritual "  party  among  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
already  embroiled  with  John  en  the  question  of  evangelical 
poverty,  and  whose  rigid  opim'ons  on  that  subject  accorded  with 
the  emperor's  desire  to  humble  the  secular  greatness  of  the 
papacy,^  Louis  found  a  new  and  important  class  of  allies. 

Of  these  Franciscans  the  most  famous  was  the  Englishman 
William  of  Ockham,  so  called  from  his  native  place  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  schools, 
was  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  "Singular  and  invincible 
Doctor,"  and  "  Venerable  Inceptor."  William  had  studied  at 
Paris  under  Duns  Scotus,  of  whose  system  he  was  afterwards  a 
conspicuous  opponent,  and  he  had  taught  both  there  and  at 
Bologna."  He  had  revived  the  almost  extinct  philosophy  of  the 
Nominalists,  which  his  followers  maintained  against  the  Realism 
of  the  Scotists  with  such  zeal  that  their  disputes  often  ran  into 
violent  affrays.  In  the  contest  between  Philip  the  Fair  and 
Pope  Boniface  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  side  of  royalty ;  ** 
and,  as  a  provincial  of  his  order,  he  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  synod  of  Perugia,  which  asserted  opinions  contrary  to 
those  of  pope  John  on  the  question  of  evangelical  poverty.** 
A  papal  sentence  drove  him  from  Bologna ;  and,  like  others  of 
his  order,*^  he  took  refuge  with  Louis,  to  whom  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  Defend  me  with  the  sword,  and  I  will  defend  you 
i^ith  the  word." ' 

Ockham's  chief  contribution  to  the  controversy,  a  *  Dialogue ' 
between  a  master  and  a  disciple,  is  (although  incomplete,*)  of 
enormous  length,*  while  it  is  also  repulsive  from  its  difficulty,  and 
is  written  with  a  scholastic  intricacy  which  might  often  lead  any 

'  See  Gieaeler's  extracts  from  Bartolo  *  It  is  in  vol.  ii.  of  Goldnst,    *  De 

^f  Sassoferrato,  Albert  of  Roaate,  &e.,  Monarehia,*  and,  if  printed  like  the  text 

n.  ii.  31-4.  of  this  book,  would  nU  nearly  1600  pages, 

^  Gregorov.  vi.  119.  while   tlie  other  antipapal  writings  of 

'  Giesul.  II.  iii.  234.  Ockham  in  the  same  volume  would  bo 

■  Schnickh,  xxx.  395.  equal  to  about  500  more  of  my  pages. 

* '  Disputatio  Clerici  et  Militis,'  in  I  do  not  pretend  to  more  than  such  an 

Goldaat^  L  13-8.  acquaintance  with  it  as  might  be  gained 

'  See  as   to  this  subject  his  *  Octo  by  reading  the  arguments  of  the  chapters 

Qoaiilioncs,'  in  Goldast,  ix.  p.  387 ;  and  (in  itself  no  smaU  labour),  and  oocasion- 

^^  '  DtfeniJorium/   in   Browne's  *  Fas-  ally  dipping  into  the  text.    A  portion  of 

"Pulus/  ii.  439,  seqq.  the  book,  at  least,  in  which  pope  John's 

^  W.  Nang.  cont.,  88.  errors  are  discnsscd,  and  in  which  the 

'  Trithem.  de  Script.  Eccles.,  p.  313;  form  of  dialogue  is  discarded  (p.  740, 

Aventin.  609.  seqq.),  was  written  under  I5eno<Uct  XII. 

•  Ste  Goldast,  ii.  957. 
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but  a  very  careful  reader  to  confound  the  author's  opinions  with 
those  which  he  intends  to  confute.  He  professes,  indeed,  to  give 
impartially  the  arguments  for  the  opposite  sides  of  each  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  greater  weight  of  argument  is  always  laid  on 
that  side  which  the  author  himself  espoused.^  After  discussing 
the  nature  of  heresy,  he  decides  that  not  only  the  pope,  but  the 
Boman  church,  a  general  council,  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  nay, 
all  Christians,  may  eiT  from  the  faith/  He  holds  that  general 
councils  may  be  summoned  without  the  pope's  consent.^  He 
attacks  the  papal  pretensions  as  to  temporal  dominion  and  to 
"  plenitude  of  power," "  and  discusses  questions  as  to  the  form  of 
civil  goyemment.  He  holds  that  general  councils  have  only  a 
general  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are  not  infallible  as  to 
matters  of  detail;*  that  our  Lord's  promises  to  St  Peter  were 
given  for  the  apostle  himself  alone.^  In  another  division  of  the 
work,  he  dem'es  that  the  empire  is  in  the  pope's  disposal,  and 
maintains  that  the  gift  of  it  may  not  be  transferred  to  the  pope, 
but  belongs  to  the  Boman  people;^  that  the  emperor  is  not 
dependent  on  the  pope,  but  has  the  right  of  choosing  him;^ 
and  that  in  coactive  power  the  pope  is  inferior  to  the  emperor.* 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  work  as  this  *  Dialogue '  can 
ever  have  found  many  readers ;  but  the  antihierarchical  opinions 
which  were  embodied  in  it  were  spread  in  all  directions,  and  made 
their  way  to  all  classes,  through  the  agency  of  the  itinerant  friars.' 
On  the  same  side  wrote  John,  who  takes  his  name  from  his 
native  village,  Jandun,  in  Champagne,"  and  Marsilius  Baimon- 
dini,  of  Padua,  a  physician,  who  had  also  studied  law  at  Orleans.^ 
These  two  are  supposed  to  have  shared^  in  the  authorship  of  the 
*  Defensor  Pacis' — a  treatise  of  which  the  title  was  intended  as  a 

«  Bee  Neand.  ix.  55.      "  P.  L  U.  iv.-v.  Bui.  iv.  817 ;  Schroekh,  xxx.  396. 

y  lb.  vi.  84.  if  See.  e.g.  his  tract  *  De  Nullitate  Pro- 

*  P.  III.   (See  voL  iii.  580.)  oessuum  Pape  Johannis  contra  Ludoyi- 

*  pp.  822-5.                    ^  p.  850.  cum  Imperatorem,  pro  superioritate  Im- 
*^  pp.  901,  seqq.              ^  pp.  902-980.  pcratorut  in  Temporalibua,'  in  Goldast, 

*  p.  956.  Tne  relations  of  papal  and  i.  18-21.  Instoaa  of  de  Janduno  be  is 
secular  power  are  also  discussed  m  Ock-  sometimes  wrongly  styled  de  Oandaeo 
ham's  *  Opusculum  Octo  Queostionum/   (t.«.  of  Ghent). 

&o.  h  Gir.  de  Frach  contin.  68.  *♦  Phaoso- 

'  William  of  Ockham  is  ^neraUy  sup-  pbisa    g^narus   et   ore  disertus"    (Alb. 

posed  to  have  died  at  Munich  in  1843  or  Mussat.  773 ;  c£  Olensl.  136 ;  Schrdckli, 

1347 ;  but  Wadding,  who  defends  his  xxxi.  96.)    The  continuer  of  William  of 

orthodoxy  against  Bzovius,  says  that  he  Nangis  describes  John  and  Marsilius  os 

died  at  Capua  in  1350,  penitent  for  his  **  duo   genimina  yiperarum,"  breaking 

antipapalism  (1347.  19,  seqq.).     John  forth  from  the  university  of  Paris  (75). 

of  Trittenheim  mentions  a  story  that  he  Muratori  styles  them  **due  dotti  ribaldL" 

repented  and  was  absolved  l>efore  his  Ann.  VIII.  i.  188. 

death,  but  seems  to  disbelieve  it.  Ghron.  *  Giesel.  II.  iii.  85. 
Hirsaug.  p.  215.    Cf.  Rayn.  1349.  15-6; 
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sarcasm  on  the  pope  for  fomenting  war  instead  of  acting  as 
became  his  office  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.^  Passing 
beyond  the  technicalities  on  which  the  jurists  had  rested  their 
assertion  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  the  authors  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  civil  government,  founding  their  theory  on  Aristotle's 
*  Politics/"  It  is  laid  down  that  there  ought  to  be  no  power 
uncontrolled  by  law  ;^  that  election  is  to  be  preferred  to  heredi- 
tary saooeasion ;  ®  that  the  pope,  according  to  ancient  testimony 
as  well  as  to  Scripture,  has' no  coactive  sovereignty  or  jurisdiction, 
but  ought  to  be  subject  to  earthly  powers,  after  the  Saviour's 
own  example.^  As  to  the  power  of  the  keys,  it  is  said  tliat  Grod 
alone  can  remit  sin,  with  or  without  the  agency  of  the  priest, 
forasmuch  as  He  alone  can  know  in  what  cases  sin  ought  to  be 
remitted  or  retained ;  that  the  priest's  absolution  relates  only  to 
the  communion  of  the  church  on  earth ;  that  he  is  as  the  keeper 
of  a  prison,  who,  by  releasing  a  prisoner,  does  not  free  him  from 
guilt  or  from  civil  punishment^  The  identity  of  the  orders  of 
bishop  and  presbjrter  is  maintained,  and,  in  quoting  the  well- 
known  words  of  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  '^ordination"  as  the 
only  function  by  which  bishops  are  distinguished  from  presby- 
ters,' the  writers  interpret  the  term  as  meaning  administrative 
power.*  They  maintain  the  equality  of  all  the  apostles,  and 
deny  that  the  Roman  bishops  derive  from  St.  Peter  any  superi- 
ority over  others.*  They  trace  the  rise  of  the  papal  power  to  tlie 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Kome.'*  The  final  decision  of  ecclesi- 
astical questions  is  ascribed  to  general  councils,  which  must,  it 
is  said,  be  summoned  by  the  emperor ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
nnfitness  of  popes,  who  may  possibly  be  heretical,  to  interpret 
doubtful  points,  they  mention  the  reigning  pope's  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  evangelical  poverty.*  The  precedence  of  one 
church  over  others  is  declared  to  be  a  subject  for  general  coun- 
cils to  settle.'^  The  popes  are  denounced  for  having  assumed  an 
unfounded  ** plenitude  of  power;"  for  having  confined  to  the 
clergy  the  privilege  of  electing  bishops,  which  ought  to  belong 
to  all  the  faithful ;  for  having  further  narrowed  it  by  excluding 
the  priests  of  the  diocese  from  a  share,  and  restricting  the 
election  to  the  canons,  who  are  described  as  rarely  in  priestly 

kMilm.  ▼.297.    The  •  Defensor '  is  in   ciat?"     Ep.  146,  Migno.  Patrol.  Lat. 
GoldaM,  ii.  154-312.  xxii.    1194.      Of.    Job.    Breviscox.    m 

■  See  Neand.  ix.  36.  »  L  11.        Gerson.  i.  867 ;  Gerson,  ii.  230. 

•  L  16.  P  ii.  3-5.  1  ii  .6.  •  *  Potestatem  iconomicnm,*  ii.  15.  p. 

»  •*  Quid  enim  facit  excepta  ordina-   240.  *  ii.  16.  »  ii.  18. 

tione  episcopus,  quod  presbyter  non  fa-       *  ii.  18,  20, 21,  of.  13-4,         ^  n.  22. 
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OFilers,  and  as  ill  qualified  for  such  a  trust;*  and,  finally,  for 
having  extinguished  the  right  of  election,  by  reserving  all 
questions  on  such  matters  to  themselves.*  It  is  maintained  that 
the  choice  of  a  pope  belongs  to  the  people  and  to  the  empat>r ; 
and  that  those  who  elect  are  also  entitled,  on  sufficient  cause,  to 
depose.*^  The  usurpations  of  the  popes  on  the  imperial  power 
(which  are  illustrated  by  the  fable  of  the  snake  wanned  in  the 
husbandman's  bosom)*^ — their  abuse  of  indulgences  as  encourage- 
ments to  war  against  Christian  princes'^ — ^their  attempts  to 
prevent  the  election  of  an  emperor,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves might  claim  {)Ower  during  the  vacancy  f  the  injustice,  and 
consequent  invalidity,  of  their  sentences,^  the  iniquity  of  John's 
behaviour  towards  Louis,  the  hostility  of  the  papal  pretensions 
to  all  secular  government,*  the  great  calamities  and  injury  to 
religion  occasioned  by  the  popes  proceedings^ — are  strongly 
denounced.  The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  one  earthly  head  for 
the  church,  the  Roman  bishop's  claim  to  judicial  power,  the 
pope's  pretensions  to  unfailing  faithfulness,  are  controverted;* 
and  the  treatise  ends  by  exposing  some  of  the  current  sayings 
as  to  the  superiority  of  spiritual  to  secular  power,  and  by  com- 
bating the  inferences  wliich  were  drawn  in  the  papal  interest 
from  the  alleged  transference  of  the  empire  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Germans/ 

The  freedom  of  speculation  which  these  antipapal  writers 
displayed  was,  indeed,  more  likely  to  alarm  than  to  convince  the 
men  of  that  age ;  but  this  eflect  was  perhaps  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  extravagances  into  which  the  assertion  of  the 
papal  pretensions  was  carried  out  by  such  champions  as 
Augustine  Trionfi,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  Ancona,™  and  Alvar 
Pelayo,  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  who  eventually  beciime  bishop  of 
Silves,  in  Portugal."     All  the  old  claims  of  the  Hildebrandine 

•  •*  In  quornndam  impt  ritorum  et  ex-  tlic  date  of  Augsburg,  1473,  and  is  much 
eortium  legia  diviuie  juvcnes  (?),  quos  like  a  MS.  as  t<)  the  form  of  letters,  con- 
Ciuioincas  vocant. '  tractions,  &o.    It  has  no  pnging,  and 

•  ii.  24.     It  is  also  said  that  thoy  my  knowledge  of  the  contents  is  ciiiefly 

5 refer  lawyers  to  theologians  for  sucli  throiigli  Gieseler,  II.  iii.  42-7. 
ignitie^,  and  that  they  promote  dissi-        "  *  De  Plauctu  EcclesisB,*  Venet.  1560. 

imtcd  and  ignorant  young  men  to  the  A  folio  of  600  pages,  cloaely  printed  in 

cardinalute.    lb.  double  columns.    The  book  was  written 

»>  ii.  25.         =  p.  283.        ^  p.  285.  at   Avignon  in  1530,  and  revised  ten 

•  ii.  26.  f  p.  256.  ^  pp.  284-5.  years  later  (Giesel.  II.  iii.  47).  It  is 
^  p.  287.  *  ii.  28-9.  remarkable  how  the  writer  combines 
^  ii.  80.      The    *'  conclusions  "    arc  with  his  extravagant  papaliidn  an  un- 

fiummed  up  at  the  end.  sparing    exposure    of    the    cjrruptions 

"»  Sehriickh,  xxxi.  104.  The  edition  vf  which  existed  in  the  church,  and  had 

his  '  Summa  de  Ptjttstate  Ecclesiastica,'  their  real  source  in  the  system  of  the 

which  is  in  tlio  British  Museum,  boars  pope  and  Jiis  court.    See  Janus,  247-8, 
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party  were  put  forward,  with  the  falsifications  of  history  to 
which  time  had  given  the  currency  of  undoubted  truths.  It 
was  maintained  that  all  powers,  both  spiritual  and  secular, 
belonged  to  the  pope,  and  that  princes  exercised  power  only  as 
his  delegates ;  that  to  deny  this  would  be  "  not  fer  from  lieresy ; "° 
that  whatever  might  have  been  granted  by  emperors  to  popes 
u  (as  the  donation  of  Constautine  to  Sylvester)  was  not  properly 
k.  a  gift,  but  a  restitution  of  something  which  had  been  wron^Uy 
^  taken  away ;  that  the  pope's  sovereignty  extends  even  over  the 
heathen;  that  he  has  all  kingdoms  in  his  absolute  disposal; 
that  he  is  entitled  to  appoint  and  to  depose  the  emperor  and  all 
other  sovereigns ;  that  the  German  electors  hold  their  power  of 
election  from  him  ;^  that  the  pope  cannot  be  deposed  for  any 
crime — even  for  heresy,  if  he  be  willing  to  be  corrected  i^  and 
that  he  cannot  be  judged  even  by  a  general  council/ 

The  Grermans  in  general  were  strongly  in  favour  of  Louis,  and 
the  more  so  because  the  pope  showed  an  inclination  to  make 
over  the  imperial  crown,  as  if  it  were  forfeited  and  vacant,  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  France.*  With  a  view  to  this,  Charles  IV., 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  in  1322,  and  who,  like  his 
1  fatiier,  bore  the  epithet  of  "  le  Bel,"  had  visited  the  papal  court 
f  in  company  with  King  John  of  Bohemia,  who,  in  consequence  of 
8ome  supposed  wrongs,  had  turned  against  Louis.  Kobert  of 
Xaples,  who  was  then  at  Avignon,  joined  in  the  consultations 
which  were  held ;  and  it  was  after  these  conferences  that  the 
ban  of  March  21,  1324,  was  pronounced.*  With  the  same  pur- 
pose, an  alliance  with  the  Austrian  party  was  projected  ;  but  a 
meeting  between  Charles  and  Leopold,  at  Bar  on  the  Aube, 
was  unsatisfactory,™  and,  although  the  proposal  was  discussed  in 
an  assembly  of  the  German  princes  at  Khense  early  in  1325, 
it  was  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  effect  of  an  appeal  which 
Bertold  of  Bucheck,  commander  of  the  knights  of  St  John, 
made  to  the  national  feeling  by  insisting  on  the  disgrace  of 
transferring  the  empire  to  foreigners  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  the  pope's  vindictiveness.* 

Leopold  of  Austria,  despairing  of  success  for  his  party,  was 
induced  to  send  the  insignia  of  the  empire  to  Louis,  in  the  hope 

•  Alv.  Pftlag.  37,  fol.  12-13.  '  Alv.  Pelag.  i.  6.  •  Olensl.  123. 

p  Aug.  Triumph,  ap.  Giesel.  II.  iii.       »  G.  Vill.  ix.  24;  Olensl.  i;J0-3. 
43-7.  »  Olensl.  147-8. 

1  Alv.  Pelag.  i.  4.    It  wUl  be  seen  that        *  M.   Neoburg.  123;   Olensl.  153  4: 

even  this  falls  fur  short  of  the  notions  Schmidt,  iv.  535.     By  this  Bertold  for- 

which  have  since  become  common   in  feited  the  succession  to  his  brother  as 

the  Roman  church.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  archbishop  of  Mentz.    M.  Noob.  1.  c. 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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of  obtaining  tlie  release  of  his  brotlier  Frederick/    In  this  he 
August,     was  disappointed ;  but  an  agreement  was  soon  after 

1324.  made  by  which  Frederick  was  set  at  liberty  on  certain 
conditions,  among  which  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  renounce 
all  further  designs  on  the  empire,  and  should  ally  himself  with 

Mnrch,     Louis  agaiust  all  men,  especially  ^'  against  him  who 

i;j25.      styles  himself  i)ope,  with  all  who  abet  or  favour  him, 

so  long  as  he  should  be  opposed  to  the  king  and  kingdom.''* 

Although  the  details  of  this  compact  were  kept  secret  for  a 

May  4,     time,  the   pope,  without  knowing  what  they  were, 

1325.  annulled  it,  on  the  ground  that  no  such  agreement  with 
an  excommunicated  person  could  be  binding.*  But  Frederick 
disdained  to  avail  himself  of  this  evasion,  and,  finding,  after 
strenuous  eiforts,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  his  engagement,  he  carried  out  the  alternative  which  had 
been  prescribed  in  the  treaty  by  repairing  to  Munich,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  rival.^  Louis  met  this 
"old  German  fidelity"  with  a  corresponding  generosity,  and 
admitted  his  captive  into  the  closest  intimacy.  They  ate  at 
the  same  table,  and  even  slept  in  the  same  bed;  and  when 
Louis  was  called  awav  for  a  time  from  Bavaria,  he  left  the  care 
of  defending  the  country  to  Frederick  as  his  representative.* 
A  scheme  for  sharing  the  empire  between  them  as  equal  col- 
leagues was  devised,  as  Louis  was  in  fresh  difHcnlties  which 
made  some  compromise  desirable  f  but  as  this  was  found  to 
give  offence  to  the  electors,  who  complained  that  their  right  of 
choice  was  set  aside,  it  was  proposed  that  one  of  the  elect  kings 
should  reign  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  Germany.®  But  the 
sudden  death  of  Leopold,  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  support 
of  the  Austrian  party,*^  appeared  at  once  to  relieve  Louis  from 


y  Ijoxm  had  barpfnincd  for  thrin  na  a  ■  Olensl.  Urk.  45. 

con<Utioii  of  entt'rin^  into  negotiations  ^  Oleusl.  Anh.  p.  132 ;  Joh.  Vict,  in 

(Mon.  Fiinst^'Ufold.  in  Bolimcr,  i.  <U).  Buhnier,  i.  391). 

There  is  a  story  that  Frederick's  wife,  «  Olensl.      159 ;      S<»hiller'»      poem, 

by  iuoantnlions,  set  on  d»  vils  to  attempt  *  Deutsche  Treue/  is  well  known.     The 

his  dtliverunce  from   prison,  and   that  ik>ih>,  unaV>lo  to    understand   such   nv 

Fre<lerick  defeated  the  plan  hy  mHkii»g  mantie  honour,  expressed  his  surprise 

the  si^  of  the  cro.-6  (Andr.  Kalisb.  in  at    it    ('^  fainiliaritatem    et    amieitiam 

Fx'card.  i.  2097;  Matth.  Nt-oburg.  123;  illorum    ducum     incredibilem ")    in    a 

Joh.  Vitodnr.  1792:  J.  Tritbem.  Chrou.  letter  to  Charles  of  France.    Olensl. 

Hirsiiug.  1323 ;  see  Olensl.  120).    Count  Urk.  47. 

MailUth  supposes  the  demon  who  is  said  <*  Olensl.  165-7,  and  Urk.  50-1. 

to  have  apjiared  to  Frederick  to  have  •  Olensl.  170.  and  Anh.  135;  Schmidt, 

been  really  a  travelling  student  (i.  119).  iv.  537-8. 

«  Olensl.  Urk.  44;   G.  Vill.  ix.  293.  f  G.  Vill.  ix.  314;  Matth.  Nei.bur^. 

W.  Nang.  cont.  85.    See  Hen.  Hervonl.  124. 
238. 
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all  dread  of  that  party,  and  to  release  him  from  any  engage- 
meatfl  which  had  not  been  completed  with  it.     He     Feb.  29, 
now  resolved  to  proceed  into  Italy,  in   compliance      ^^^^• 
with  inyitations  which  he  had  received  from  the  GhibeUine 
chiefs  and  from  a  party  among  the  Bomans.     But  on  pro- 
posing the  expedition  to  a  diet  at  Spires,  he  found  that  the 
great  feudatories  (especially  the  ecclesiastical  electors)  refused 
to  accompany  him ;  for,  although  bound  to  do  so  when  a  king 
of  the  Bomans  was  about  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  they 
alleged  that  they  owed  no  such  duty  to  a  king  who  was  excom- 
monicate,  and  whose  relations  with  the  pope  were  altogether 
sach  as  to  shut  out  the  hope  of  his  coronation.^    Louis^  how- 
erer,  persevered,  although  the  force  which^  he  was 
able  to  take  with  him  across  the  Alps  was  so  small    ^  '*     "  ' 
that  a  chronicler  of  the  age  likens  it  to  a  hunting  party. ^    At 
Trent,  where  he  was  met  by  some  heads  of  the  GhibeUine  faction, 
and  by  the  representatives  of  others,  a  great  demonstration  took 
place  against  the  pope,  to  whom  he  had  lately  made  fresh  over- 
tures without  success.'    Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandim 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  by  enlarging  on  the 
misdeeds  of  ** Priest  John"  (as  they  contemptuously   styled 
liim*);  eighteen  articles  were  drawn  up  against  him,  and  he 
was  declared  to  be  a  heretic  and  unworthy  of  the  papacy.     In 
these  proceedings  the  emperor  was  supported  by  many  bishops, 
by  the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  others,  whose  natural  attach- 
ment to  the  papacy  had  been  turned  into  enmity  against  the 
existing   pope.™    At  Milan,  as  the   archbishop   had      whit 
taken  flight,  the  iron  crown  was  placed  on  the  head     Sunday. 
of  Louis  by  three  bishops  who  had  been  expelled  jfrom  their 
sees  by  the  Guelfs;'*  but  he  imprudently  alienated  the  family 
of  Visconti,  who  had  been  the  chief  supporters  of  the  imperial 
interest  in  Northern  Italy,  and,  by  depriving  Galea:feo 
of  his  signory  and  imprisoning  him,  he  spread  alarm 
among  the  GhibeUine  tyrants  of  Lombardy  and  of  Tuscany."    In 

»  OIchhI.  176-8  ;  Schmidt,  iii.  542.  given.      The    bishop  of  Arezzo,   Guy 

*»*'Cum   viginti    tantiim    equis    vol  Tarlati,  who  was  one  of  thorn,  afterwards 

circiter,  quasi  venatioui  vacan8.'*      W.  forsook  Louis,  and  died   penitent.     O. 

Nang.    cont.  87.      Bohmer  makes   the  Vill.  x.  24. 

Diiuilxr  100.     Ilegesta,  54.  "  lb.    30-1 ;     Gualv.    Fhinmia,   3G8  ; 

»  Olensl.  178.              ^  Olensl.  181.  Olensl.  186.     G.  Villani  says  that  his 

-  G.  Vill.  X.  15,  18.  proceedings  against  Galeazzo  \  isconti 

■  lb.    18;    Gualv.  Flamnia,   c.   365;  were  according  to  'Ma  i>arola  di  Cristo 

Antonin.  iii.   322;     Olensl.    182.     The  nel  suo  santo  Evangelio, /o  ucj^iderd  H 

names  of  these  bishops   are   variously  vemicfi   mio   nol  nenuro   mw;      but   lie 

a  2 
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the  mean  time  the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Trent  provoked  the 
April  3,     P^P®  ^  issue  a  "  fifth   process,"  by   which,   after  a 

1327.  long  recital  of  the  previous  dealings,  Louis  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  deprived  of  all  fiefs  which  he  held,  not  only 
under  the  Church,  but  under  the  empire,  and  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  Avignon  in  order  to  hear  his  sentence.^  About  the 
same  time  were  uttered  other  papal  denimciations.*^ 

Eome  had,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  popes,  been  under  a 
republican  government,  and  had  in  turn  been  swayed  by  the 
influence  of  Robert  of  Naples,  of  the  papal  legates  and  other 
envoys,  and  of  its  great  families — ^the  imperialist  Savellis,  the 
papalist  Orsinis,  and  the  Colonnas,  whose  chiefs,  the  brothers 
Stephen  and  Sciarra,  were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other/ 
The  Romans  had  already  entreated  the  {)ope  to  retura,  and  now 
renewed  the  request ;  but  John  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
of  important  business  which  detained  him  in  France,  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  Italy,  and  of  the  commotions  and  changes 
which  had  lately  taken  place  in  Rome  itself.  He  promised, 
however,  to  return  at  a  later  time,  and  he  warned  them  in  the 
meanwhile  to  avoid  Louis,  as  being  a  heretic,  excommunicate, 
and  a  persecutor  of  the  churcli."  By  this  reply,  and  by  the 
attempt  of  a  Genoese  force,  in  alliance  with  the  pope,  to  surprise 
their  city  and  to  set  fire  to  the  Vatican  quarter,*  the  Romans 
were  disposed  in  favour  of  Louis,  who  entered  Rome  on  the  7th 
of  January,  1328,  and  was  received  with  general  exultation.'*  Of 
the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the  pope,  some  fled,  and  others 
refused  to  perform  the  oflices  of  religion;  but  Louis  was 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  bishops,  clergy,  monks,  and  friars, 
who  made  him  independent  of  this  opposition.*^  A  great 
assemblage  at  the  Capitol  proclaimed  him  king  of  the  Romans 

gives  no  reference   for  this  text,  and  t<3  whose  excommunication  (Oct.  1327) 

Antoninus,  who  follows  him,  omits  it,  iii.  see  ib.  704  ;  Rymer,  ii.  719. 
322.     Henry  of  Hervorden,  in  mention-        «»  E.g.  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  186. 
ing  the  death  of  Galeazzo  (1829)  styles        'Alb.    Mussat.   in   Murat.   x.   772; 

him  "  homo  sollertisaimus,  sagacissimus,  Sism.  iv.  53 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  136,  185. 
modoratissimus,   benign iswim us,    et    ad        ■  G.  Vill.  x.  19;  Schmidt,  iii.  JH5. 
virtutem     omnem     summe    dispoaitus,         *  G.  Vill.  x.  20 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  138-9. 
utjwtequi  Secundam  Simimae  beatissimi         "  Vita  Ludov.  in  B  ihiner,  i.  156. 
doctoris   S.   Thoma)  de  Aquino   8U}^r        *  G.  Vill.  x.  53 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  142. 

omnes     etiam     cujuslibet     conditionis  A  CAUon  of  St.  Peter's  hid  the  Veronica, 

homines     dilicerat,     intellexerat,   alta  lost   the  heretical   imperialists  should 

mente  retinebat,  et  ad  linguam  semper  unworthily  see  it.   (G.  Vill.  1.  c.)   After 

habebat."     249.  having  found  h  refuge  at  the  Pantheon, 

p  Olensl.  Urk.  53.     In  Martt>ne,  Thes.  the  famous  relic  was  restored  to  its  place 

ii.  680,  a  citation  is  added,  with  censures  in  St.  Peter's  on  the  emperor's  leaving 

for   maintaining   the  spiritualist   doc-  Rome.     John  to  the  French  king,  in 

trine  of  poverty,   for  consorting  with  Rayn.  1328.  51. 
Marsilius  and  John  of  Jandun,  &c.,  a.s 
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and  lord  of  Borne  f  and  on  the  17th  of  January  he  was  crowned 
83  emperor  in  St.  Peter  8.    The  unction  was  administered  by  the 
bishops  of  Castello  and  Aleria,  both  already  excommunicated  by 
the  foipe ;  the  sword  was  girt  on  his  thigh  by  Castruccio  Castru- 
cani,  lord  of  Lucca,  as  count  of  the  Lateran  pahice ;  *  and  the 
crown  was  placed   on    his   head    by    Sciarra   Colonna,   whom 
the  Komaas  had  lately  elected  as  their  captain.*     At  the  same 
tirae  the  empress  was  crowned,  and   Louis  bound  himself  by 
three  decrees  to  maintain  the  catholic  faith,  to  reverence  the 
clergy,  and  to  protect  widows  and   orphans.  **     The   pope,  on 
being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  denounced  Louis  afresh, 
declared  his  coronations,  both  at  Milan  and  at  Home,  to 
be  null,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  ex-      '^^ 
horted  the  Romans  to  arrest  the  two  impugners  of  the  papal 
authority,  Marsilius  and  John  of  Jandun — the  former  of  whom 
had  been  appointed  imperial  vicar  of  the  city,  and  exerted  him- 
self in  compelling  the  reluctant  clergy  to  say  mass.^ 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  emperor  appeared  with  all  the 
insignia  of  his  dignity  on  a  throne  erected  in  the  Place  of  St. 
Peter's.  In  the  presence  of  a  vast  assembly  which  stood  around, 
an  accusation  against  the  pope  was  delivered  by  some  Francis- 
cans, and  by  two  syndics  who  professed  to  represent  the  Roman 
clergy;  and  the  question  was  thrice  proclaimed  whether  any 
one  wished  to  appear  as  procurator  for  priest  James  of  Caliors, 
who  styled  himself  Pope  John  the  Twenty-second ;  but  no  one 
took  up  the  challenge.  A  German  abbot  then  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  in  Latin,  enlarging  on  the  emperor  s  love  of 
justice  and  t»n  the  offences  committed  by  Pope  John ;  and  the 
imperial  sentence  was  read  aloud.  In  this  John  was  charged 
with  having  neglected  the  interest  of  Christendom  and  exposed 
it  to  Saracens  and  heathens;  with  having  asserted  that  the 
Saviour  and  His  disciples  were  possessed  of  property  ;  with 
having  attempted  to  usurp  temporal  power,  whereas  Christ 
commanded  that  we  should  render  unto  Ca?sar  the  things  that 

7  G.  ViU.  1.  c.  on  the  emperor's  head  (Brihm.  i.  404). 

'  See  Olensl.  Urk.  56;   Hist.  PLstol.  In  remembrance  of  the  part  taken  by 

in  Murat.  xi.  443-5.  S'^arra  on  this  occasion,  the  Colonnas 

•  Hist.     Rom.     Fragm.     in    Murat.  still   bear    the    crown   in    their   arms. 

Antiq.  Ital.  iii.  2G1.      "  Prtetenderunt  Olensl.  191. 

enim    urbici   hoc   eis  com^K'ttTe,  papa  ^  U.   Vill.   x.   53-4;     Buliiz.   V.    P. 

etiam  noleute ;  pnesertim  cum  senatores  Aven.  i.  713;    Cron.  Sanese  in  Murat. 

priurt  papam  requisiverant  ut  ad  urbem  xv.  79  ;  Gregorov.  vi.  136.  143, 145,  147  ; 

«e  transferret "  (Mutth.  Neoburj^.  124).  Sism.  iv.  54. 

John  of  Vichtring  says   that  it  is  the  «  Olensl.  Urk.  57;  Mart.  Thes.  li.  727; 

prefect's  function  to  present  the  crown  cf.  716,  736;  Gregorov.  vi.  152. 
Vt  the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  place<l 
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are  Csesar's,  and  declared  His  kingdom  to  be  not  of  this  world; 
with  having  questioned  the  emperor's  election,  which  had  been 
regularly  made  and  did  not  need  the  papal  confirmation.  For 
these  ofiences  John  was  pronounced  to  be  deprived  of  the  papacy 
and  of  all  benefices  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  to  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  heresy  and  treason ;  and  the  emperor  declared 
that,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor  Otho  the  Great,^  he 
held  it  his  duty  to  provide  the  apostolic  see  with  a  new  and  fit 
occupant®  The  rashness  of  such  a  step  began  to  be  manifest 
four  days  later,  when  James  Colonna,  a  canon  of  the  Lateran, 
and  son  of  Stephen  (who  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  his 
brother  Sciarra),  read  in  public  the  pope's  last  and  bitterest 
sentence  against  Louis,  wliieh  no  one  had  as  yet  ventured  to 
publish  in  Uome.  After  having  declared  his  adhesion  to  John, 
he  ailixed  the  paper  to  the  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Marcellns, 
and  escaped  unmolested  to  Palestrina/  Yet  Louis  was  resolved 
to  go  on. 

On  the  following  day  a  statute  was  published,  by  which  it 
was  forbidden  that  the  pope  should  go  to  the  distauce 

**"  "' '  of  two  days'  journey  from  Rome  without  the  consent 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  it  was  enacted  that,  if  after  three 
citations  he  should  refuse  to  return,  a  new  pope  should  be  chosen 
in  his  stead.* 

On  Ascension  day,  the  12th  of  May,  a  multitude  was  again 
assembled  in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  a 
monk,  in  which  Pope  John  was  compared  to  Herod,  while  Louis 
was  likened  to  the  angel  who  delivered  St.  Peter  out  of  prison ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Venice  thrice  proposed  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Peter  Eainalucci,  of  Corbaria,  should  be  elected  to 
the  papacy.  The  imperialists  were  present  in  such  numbers  as 
to  overpower  all  difference  of  opinion ;  and  Peter  was  invested 
with  the  papal  mantle  by  the  emperor,**  who  saluted  him  by  the 
name  of  Nicolas  the  Fifth,  placed  him  at  his  own  right  hand, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  him  into  the  church  in  order  to 

«*  John  ViUani  wrongly  says  Otho  the  eflfigy  (Buhnier,  Pontes,  i.  89) :  and  this 

third.  X.  68.  Dean  Milmnn  (v.  306)  suppoees  to  be 

•  Baluz.  ii.  512,  scqq. ;  or  another  tho  orij^rin  of  a  story,  which  RaymUdus 
form,  afterwards  published  nt  Pisa,  ib.  (1328.  23)  professes  to  rive  on  unpab- 
522,  aeqq.;  Olensl.  Urk.  58;  G.  Vill.  lished  authority,  and  Bohmer  (Regesta, 
X.  68.  Marsilius  is  supposed  to  have  60)  seems  to  believe — that  John  waa  con- 
been  the  author  of  the  document.  Gre-  demm  d  to  death  by  Louis, 
gorov.  vi.  154.  e  Olensl.    Urk.   59;    G.  ViU.   x.  70. 

'  G.  Vill.  X.  69;   Gregorov.  vi.  157.  See  W.  Nang.  cont.  88. 

For  this  the  pope  rewarded  him  with  a  ^  This  wiis  usually  done  by  the  arch- 

bishoprick  (G.  ViU.   1.  c.).     Albertino  deacon.     13uluz.  V.  P.  Aveu.  i.  706. 
Mufisato  suys  that  Louis  burnt  John  in 
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be  present  at  his  perfinmance  of  mass.'  The  antipope,  a  man 
of  humble  parentage,^  had  been  married  in  early  life,  but 
had  separated  from  his  wife  that  he  might  enter  the  Fran- 
ciscan Older:™  he  had  held  the  office  of  a  papal  penitentiary, 
andy  notwithstanding  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies,"  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  been  highly  esteemed  for  learning  and  piii- 
dence.®  But,  although  he  had  hitherto  professed  the  opinion  of 
the  most  rigid  party  among  his  order  as  to  evangelical  poverty, 
he  fell  at  once,  on  assuming  the  title  of  pope,  into  th&  traditional 
habits  of  pomp  and  luxury,  for  which  the  means  were  chiefly 
provided  by  the  traditional  expedients  of  selling  offices  and 
preferments.^  He  made  seven  cardinals,  all  of  thorn  men  who 
had  been  deposed  from  dignities  by  Pope  John,  or  had  been 
prominent  in  opposition  to  him;^  he  pronounced  deposition 
against  bishops  who  adhered  to  his  rival,  and  nominated  others 
to  fill  their  sees — among  them,  Marsilius  to  be  archbishop  of 
Milan ; '  he  affected  to  appoint  legates,  and  on  Whitsunday  he 
confirmed  Louis  in  the  imperial  dignity  and  pronounced  on  him 
a  solemn  benediction,  but  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  everything 
that  might  have  seemed  to  imply  a  bestowal  of  the  imperial 
office  by  the  pope,  or  a  subordination  of  the  secular  to  the 
spiritual  power." 

Louis  soon  began  to  find  himself  uneasy  at  Rome.  His  delay 
there  had  given  an  advantage  to  Robert  of  Naples,  whereas  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  by  vigorously  pushing  forwards  to  tlie 
south,  he  might  have  been  able  to  overthrow  the  Angevine 
dynasty.     A  Neapolitan  fleet  took  Ostia,  and  some  of  the  ships 

*  G.  Vill.  X.  71 ;  Olenal.  201-2.  among  women  (De  Plaiiotu  l>c\.  I.  i.  37, 

^    Btruiinl    Guidonid    dcMcrilxjs    his  fol.  13). — "Quemcorviuumtippesllo,  quia 

father  aa  •' rusticus  et  pauper."     Buluz.  utcorviisdeinortt'jschirtinaticfcdivisionis 

V.  P.  Avon.  i.  142.  pascitur,  ot  (juia  ut  corviiH  furtive  et  latro 

*"  Bi'niard  Guidonia  says  that  the  in  aede  Petri  resodit, '  &c.  (lb.  Proaem.). 
ticpHrution  wa«  without  the  wife*«  con-  For  the  antipopt's  character  p^cuerally, 
m.-nt  (cf.  Po|>e  John  in  Mart.  Thoa.  ii.  see  li«duz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  702,  seqq. ; 
7'^),  and  ttiat  she  8ued  Ix'fore  the  hibhop  Olcnsl.  201.  It  m  said  that  Louis  net 
«>f  llieti  for  a  restoration  of  conjugal  him  up  chiefly  in  onler  to  gratify  a 
rights,  and  obtained  a  favourable  judg-  party  among  the  Romans.  Annal.  Eiih- 
mcnt  in  November,  1328  (Buluz.  V.  P.  dorf.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  7;  Bahiz.  1.  c. 
Aven.  i.  142;  cf.  W.  Nang.  eont.  01).  °  "  F/>  U8<|ue  vita  et  honrntate  pro- 
Hut  Nicolas  had  been  u  friar  at  least  as  batum,'*  says  Alb.  Mussato,  773. 
early  as  1310.  and  it  would  mnni  that  p  G.  Vill.  x.  73;  Olensl.  305.  For 
thiii  suit,  inst  tuted  after  his  api^earance  councils  against  Nicolas,  see  Munsi,  xxi. 
as  autipope,  was  got  up  in  order  to  annoy  827,  seqq. 

him  (lb.  70o).     Some  writers  trace  the        *»  Cron.  Sanese  in  Mumt.  xv.  80. 
fable  of  Pojie  Joan  to  the  case  of  this  anti-        '  Gual  v.  Flamma,  i.  3G0 ;  Hist.  Pistol, 

pope's  wife    Bal.  iv.  240;;  but  it  was  of  in  Mur.  xi.  445. 
larli.-r  invention.    Sri;  v<d.  ii.  p.  314.  •  G.  Vill.  x.73.4;  Diilliug.  ii.  2(;2;  Grc- 

■  Alvar  Pelayo,  who  had  known  him  gorov.  vi.  KU.  *'  lUi  falsus  irai»orator  et 
in  the  convent  «.f  Am  Ciuli,  repres<nta  falj*usi)<)ntifextiibi  invicvmauthoresdig- 
hiui  a.s  a  hypocrite,  and  us  living  much  nitiitis  fucre.*'     Autonin.  iii.  32(j. 
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advanced  up  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  com- 
mitting devastations  of  which  the  blame  was  commonly  thrown 
on  the  emperor.* 

The  citizens,  instead  of  receiving  from  the  emperor  the 
benefits  which  they  had  expected,  found  themselves  oppressed 
by  taxes,  which  his  own  necessities  and  those  of  his  pope  com- 
pelled him  to  im{)ose.^  The  Ghibellines  had  been  ofiended  by 
some  impolitic  measures ;  and,  while  Nicolas  met  with  little  or 
no  acknowledgmcDt  even  among  the  imperialists  of  the  city,^ 
the  party  of  John,  whose  intrigues  were  incessant,  recovered  its 
force.^  Provisions  became  scarce,*  partly  because  the  supplies 
were  cut  ofi*  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  and  the  emperor's  own 
soldiers,  being  unable  to  get  their  pay,  swelled  the  grievances 
of  the  Bomans  by  plundering ;  the  North  Germans  quarrelled 
with  those  of  the  south,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  deserted.* 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  proceed  southward,  Louis  left  Home  on 
the  4th  of  August^  amidst  general  curses  and  derision,  mixed 
with  acclamations  in  honour  of  "holy  church."^  Stones  were 
thrown  as  he  retired,  and  some  of  his  men  were  killed. 
In  token  of  the  popular  feeling,  the  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  emperor  and  the  antipope  were  burnt 
in  the  Place  of  the  Capitol ;  even  some  bodies  of  Germans  were 
dragged  from  their  graves  and  ignominiously  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.^ 

At  Pisa,  where  he  had  been  joined  by  the  leaders  of  the 
disaffected  Franciscans — Michael  of  Cesena,  Bonagratia,  and 
William  of  Ofkham,  who  had  all  escaped  from  detention  at 
Avignon  ** — the  emperor  held  an  assembly  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, when  Michael  denounced  Pope  John  as  a  heretic,  and* 
the  emperor  again  pronounced  him  to  be  deposed.  About  the 
same  time  John  at  Avignon  renewed  his  condemnation  of  the 
emperor  as  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor  of  the  church,  and  declared 
the  antipope  a  heretic  and  schismatic.®  The  antipope  joined 
Louis  at  Pisa,  where  he  carrit^d  on  the  system  of  ejecting  Guelf 
bishops  and  substituting  Ghibellines,  from  whom  payments  were 
extorted  for  their  promotion/    But,  on  .the  emperor's  departure 

»  G.  vol.  X.  54.  72;  Matth.  Ntoburg.        y  Munit.    Ann.   VIII.  I   196;    Gre- 

124;  Giaiiii.  iv.  12;  Oregorov.  vi.  1G4.  gorov.  vi.  1G4. 

"  G.  VUI.  X.  OG;  Olonsl.  205.  *  Alb.  Miiasat.  iu  Bohmcr,  i.  182. 

*  The  chronicler  of  Pistoia,  however,        *  G.  Yill.  x.  76.  ^  lb.  96. 

says  that  he  was  owued    by  all   tlio        •=  lb.  «*  Alb.  Muss.  775r 

(ihibclliiies  tliroughout  lUily,  *' si  laici        •  G.  Vill.  x.  113;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aveu. 

come   cherici   e  prelati."      Murut.   xi.  ii.  546;  M.irt.  Thes.  ii.  763. 
445.  '  G.  Vill.  X.  121 ;  Hi*t.  Pistol.  453. 
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from  that  city,  Nicolas  was  left  behind,  and  Loiiisi,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded northwaidsy'  found  the  Italians  less  and  less  favourably 
disposed,  while  discontent  and  desertion  became  more  rife  among 
hid  own  troops.**  In  the  end  of  January,  1330,  Louis  recrossed 
the  Alps.  His  expedition  to  Italy  had  ruined  the  imperial 
cause  in  that  country,  and  his  failure  had  given  additional  force 
to  the  impression  made  by  the  papal  curses.  The  Komans 
swore  fealty  anew  to  the  pope,  and,  with  Pisa  and  other  Italian 
cities,  entreated  his  forgiveness  for  their  temporary  submission 
to  Lonis.^ 

The  antipope,  when  left  at  Pisa,  was  glad  to  find  shelter  with 
a  powerful  nobleman.  Count  Boniface  of  Donoratico,  but  in  the 
following  year  was,  after  much  urgency,  given  up  by  him  to 
the  pope,  on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.^  On  St. 
James's  day  Nicolas  abjured  his  errors  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
expressing  deep  contrition  for  his  conduct  and  casting  much 
blame  on  the  emperor.™  The  ceremony  was  afterwards  repeated 
at  Avignon,  where  he  appeared  with  a  rope  around  his  neck, 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  triumphant  rivaL  John 
raised  him  up,  released  him  from  the  rope,  and  admitted  him 
to  the  kiss  of  peace."  The  fallen  antipope  spent  the  remaining 
three  years  of  his  life  in  an  apartment  of  the  papal  palace, 
where  he  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  study,  but  was  strictly 
secluded  from  all  intercourse  with  men." 

The  death  of  Frederick  of  Austrifi,  in  January,  1330,*"  apj^eared 

ff  In    the   Annals  of  Parma  (Pertz,  juration  on  Sept.  G.     For  the  form,  sec 

xviii.  775)  b  a  curious  account  of  the  lla>n.  1330.  11-24. 

difficulties  caiuseii,  as  the  emperor  was  "  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aveii.  i.  145,  149;  (1. 

in  that  city,  by  the  que&tion  as  to  ob-  Vill.  x.  1G2;  Man»i,  xxv.  580;  Oknsl. 

bervance  of  the  pope's  sentences.     The  222 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  175.     John  of  Vich- 

local  clergy  in  general  celebrated  their  triug  says  that  the   ])ope   would   have 

aerviceti  with   closed  doors ;    but  those  made  him  a  bisiiop  but  tor  the  opposition 

wlio    attended    on    Louis,   lieadod    by  of  the  cardinals,  who  urge<l  that  so  gi-eat 

Michael  of  Cesena,  otiiciated  with  ring-  a  misdeed  ouglit  mit  to  be  so   lightly 

ing  of  bells,  Ac.  passed  over.     Bolmier,  i.  409. 

••  G.  Vill.  X.  107;  Annal.  Mutin.  in  ^  Oleusl.  214.    Louis  heard  of  it  at 

Murat.  xi.  121 ;  Gualv.  Flamma,  1.  366,  Trent      Frederick  is  said  to  have  been 

ib.  xi.  eaten   up  by   lice  —  us    some    say,   for 

'  Itiyn.    1329.    8,   11;    1329.    17-20;  breach  of  ong-agements  to  Louis,  which 

1332.   40,  Bcqq. ;   Giesel.  11.   iii.   54-5 ;  had  been  sanctified  by  receiving  the  holy 

Schruckh,  xxxi.  116  ;  Gregorov.  vi.  174,  Eucharlbt    tr>gether    (Aiidr.   Ituti&b.    in 

179.  Eccjird,  1.  2097  ;  II.  Kebdorf.  a.d.  1322), 

•^  l}<'m.  Guidon,  in  Baluz.V.  P.  Aven.  while  others  8Uj>|)0ai^  that  it  may  have 

i.  143;  Cron.  di  Pisa,  in  Baluz.  Misc.  i.  been  in  puuishment  of  his  behaviour  to 

456.  his  wife,  who  had  lost  her  bight  throu;;h 

■  Hist.  Pistol.  459;  Rayn.  1330.  26;  weeping  during  his  imprisonment,  but 

Waild.  1330. 1-9.    See  Maiiaiin  liayn.  v.  on  his  liberation  was  tlebcrted  by  him, 

46S.  and  superseded   in  his  n flections  by  a 

»  W.  Nang.  con t.  93;  G mil V.  Flamma,  nun   (Joh.  Vitodur.    1793).      The   con- 

1(M)2;    Mart.    Polon,  cont.   1448.     The  tinner  of  Martin  of   Poland  t-ays  that, 

tirst  meeting  was  on  Aug.  25 ;  tin;  ab-  although   witliin   his  own   territory  he 
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to  favour  tho  establishment  of  peace  between  the  papacy  and 
the  empire ;  bat  the  pope,  acting  under  the  influence  of  Naples 
and  of  France,  was  bent  on  effecting  the  ruin  of  Louu^    He 
scornfully  rejected  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who 
had  been  empowered  by  the  emperor  to  offer  very  humUiating 
terms :^  he  uttered  fresh  anathemas,  in  ^aggravation"  of  his 
former  denunciations;'  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  enemies 
against  Louis  on  all  sides,  and  encouraged  his  neighbours  to 
attack  him — not  scrupling  even  to  let  loose  the  heathens  who 
bordered  on  Brandenburg  for  an  invasion  of  that  territoiy,  where 
they  committed  atrocious  cruelties  and  profanations  ;■  he  urged 
the  German  princes  to  choose  a  new  emperor;  he  declared 
Germany  to  be  under  an  interdict  so  long  as  Louis  should  be 
acknowledged.     A  fearful  confusion  prevailed  in  that  country, 
although,  notwithstanding  all   the  pope's  denimciations,  the 
emperor  was  still  generally  ol^eyed.*    Some  of  the  clergy,  in 
obedience  to  the  interdict,  refused  to  perform  tlie  Divine  offices 
in  cities  where  Louis  was,  and  on  this  account  they  were  driven 
out  by  him."     Alliances  were  continually  changing,  and  the 
ascendancy  was  always  shifting  from  one  party  to  another.     In 
these  movements  John  of  Luxemburg  played  a  very  conspicuous 
part.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  received  the  king- 
^  *       *   dom  of  Bohemia  from  his  father,  Henry  VII.,  as  a  fief 
of  the  empire,  which  had  become  vacant  through  the  failure  of 
male  heirs,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  mamed  the  )ou^ger 
daughter  of  the  late  king,  Wenceslaus — thus  excluding  Henry 
duke  of  Carinthift,  the  husband  of  her  elder  sister.*    But  he 
speedily  found  that  he  and  his  subjects  were  ill  suited  to  each 
other,  and  while .  his  queen,  with  her  children,  lived  in  tho 
pahice  at  Prague,  he  made  his  home  in  his  hereditary  territory 
of  Luxemburg,  and  roamed  over  Europe  in  quest  of  adventurer, 
visiting  Bohemia  on  rare  occasions  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money .^     In  1380  he  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Brescia  to 
defend  them  against  the  Visconti  of  Milan  and  the  Scaligers  of 

btyh'd  himself  king,  he  never  attempted  Gesta  Trev.  iu  Martene,  CoU.  Ampl.  iT. 

uiiything  agaiub^  Louis  (  Rccard,1.144«3);  3JM);  Job.  Victor,  in  Biihmer,  1.  36,5; 

but  documents  of  132G  ore  extant  in  Palacky,  II.  ii.  79-83;    13<ilimer,  Reg. 

>vliicli  he  calls  himself  kin;;  of  tho  Ko-  279.    Some  writers  represent  Bohemia 

luans.    Olensl.  171-3,  and  TJrk.  02.  as  the  princess's  portion  ^Chron.  Modoc^t. 

«*  lb.  221-3 ;  Schmidt,  iu.  552-3.  in  Murat.  xii.  109C ;  Ferret.  Vic.  1170) ; 

«"  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  767.  but  it  seems  rather  that  the  emperor 

■  Job.  Vitodnr.  in  Eccurd,  i.  1805 ;  gave  it  to  John,  and  made  the  marriage 

Ciiesol.  II.  iii.  50.  for  the  sake  of  extingiiiHhing  any  {lotH 

'  H.  KelMlorfT,  1333.  sible  claims  on  the  female  side. 

"  Job.  Vitodur.  1795-7 ;  of.  1870.  r  Palacky.  11.  ii.  145,  153,  160,  17U, 

»  rtol.  Luc.  in    Murat.    xi.    1233;  232. 
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Yenma;  and  in  oonsequenee  of  this  he  proceeded  at  the  head 

of  lOjOOO  men  into  Italy,*  where  his  intervention  was  welcomed 

at  once  by  the  6nelfi9»  who  saw  in  him  a  friend  of  the  pope, 

and  by  the  Ghibellines,  who  regarded  him  as  the  son  of 

Henry  VII.  and  as  a  representative  of  the  emperor.*     His 

indaenoe  was  beneficially  exerted  for  the  pacification  of  many 

Lombard  cities;'^  but  gradually  both  parties  began  to  distrust 

him,^  so  that  he  fouud  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  before  a 

combination  which  was  formed  against  him  ;^  and,  after  a  second 

expedition,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  the  French 

Jung  and  of  the  pope,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  altogether 

fiiom  the  field  of  Italian  politics.^ 

The  three  sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had  successively 
reigned  over  France,  were  all  carried  off  at  an  early  age ;  and 
while  the  clergy  saw  in  this  the  vengeance  of  heaven  for 
Philip's  outrages  against  Pope  Boniface,^  the  popular  opinion 
tracefl  it  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  Templars,  and  to  the 
supposed  curse  or  prophecy  of  James  de  Molay.* 

Aiter  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  which  took  place  in  January, 
1328,  his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  second  daughter,  who  lived 
only  a  few  days;^  and  as  the  hope  of  a  male  heir  was  extin- 
guished, Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  nephew  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  pre- 
decessor's surviving  duughterJ     Philip  of  Valois  revived  much 

•  Joh.  Malvec.  Chron.  Brixieiido,  in  The  geiuiinenoHS  of  it  has  Ixjen  qiics- 

Mnrat.  xiv.  1001-4.     The  continucr  of  tionwl  (as    by   Baluze,   1.   c),   but    in 

William  of  Nangis  says  that  ho  went  regarded  as  certain  by  CiieHoler,  II.  iii. 

ruthcr    '*  causa    curiositatiH,   et  |wtriaj  57. 

videndffi,qaamaliaquacanque  ratione."  *  G.  Vill.  x.  211,  213;  Anual.  Parm. 

y4.  785-7  ;  Palacky,  II.  ii.  103-6. 

'  G.   Vill.   X.   168 ;     Olenfll.    225-6 ;  ^  It  wa8   lK«lieve<l   (after  tlie  event) 

hism.  R.  I.  iv.  86-00 ;  Palot^ky,  II.  li.  that  Boniface  had  prophi'Hicjil  thi-s  when 

177-9.  seized  at  Anagni.     Joii.  Victr)r.  347. 

»  G.  VUl.  X.  168,  171,  173 ;   Annal.  e  G.  Vill.  ix.  64-5 ;    Sisni.  ix.  467 ; 

Pann.  in   Pertz,  xviii.  777-0 ;    Annal.  Martin,  iv.  569.     A  PiKt*>ian  chronicler 

Mutin.     in    Murat.    xi.    125 ;      Cron.  Buggesta  a  less  authentic  rea.»*on — that 

Snneae,  ib.  xv.  88.   There  was  a  proverb  Philij)  the  Fair  (?)  causnl  all  the  leiK?rs 

that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  (m/erni/)  of  the  kingdom,  500  in  nuni- 

h<4p  of  God  and  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  ber,  to  be  arrested  and  burnt  in  one  day. 

Palacky,  II.  iii.  187.  Murat.  xi.  518. 

'  **  PaiMD  et    im|Xiratori    complaocro  ^  W.  Nang.  cont.  85. 

cupiens,  et  ambobus  displicens."   Matth.  *  There   hail   bet»n  no  instance  of  a 

Xeoburg.   124.      Cf.  Annal.   Parm.   in  female  heir  to  the  crown  of  France  since 

Pertz,  xviii.  776-9.  the  accession  of  the  reigning  dynasty, 

•*  Vita  Karoli  IV.  [autobiography]  in  and  it  was    now  pretended  that  the 

Bt>hnier,   i.   237-246 ;   G.  Vill.  x.  181  ;  Salic  law  excluded  women    from    the 

fc^LMm.    iv.    92 ;     Palacky,    II.    ii.    180.  throne.     This  was  unfounded,  and  was 

There  is  a  pajial  decree  (Baluz.  i.  704)  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  great 

•  »f  a>K»ut  this  time,  ordering  that  the  fiefs,  wFiich  descendwl  to  female  heirs; 

kingd<»in.s  of  Gennany  and  Italy  shall  and  the  iK)sHiblc  fitness  of  women  for 

Ik:  se|>anite*l,  and  sliall  never  be  reunited,  reigning  had  very  lately  been  shown  in 
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of  the  chiyalrous  splendour  which  had  lately  been  wanting  to 
the  court  of  France;^  and  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy  he  en- 
deavoured, like  St  Louis,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  national 
church  as  against  the  papacy.™  When,  however,  he  proposed  a 
new  crusade,  it  was  evident  that  the  idea  was  not  protupted  by 
a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  like  that  which  had  animated 
his  saintly  ancestor.  He  designed,  by  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  Christendom  in  such  an  enterprise,  to  gain  for  himself 
and  his  family  a  title  to  the  empire;  and  he  endeavoured  in  other 
respects  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage  by  obtaining  great  con- 
cessions from  the  pope."  John  granted  for  the  crusade  the 
tithe  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout  the  whole  western 
church  for  six  years;®  and  in  October,  1333,  Philip  took  the 
cross,  and  swore  to  set  out  for  the  holy  war  within  three  years.** 
But  he  was  reminded  that  some  of  his  predecessors,  after  having 
collected  tithes,  as  if  for  a  crusade,  had  spent  them  on  other 
objects;  and,  whatever  his  intentions  may  really  have  been, 
circumstances  arose  which  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
project.^  When  the  collection  of  tlie  tithe  was  attempted  in 
Germany,  the  emperor,  in  a  great  diet  at  Spires,  declared  that 
no  such  impost  could  be  raised  without  his  permission,  and 
hinted  his  doubts  whether  the  money  would  be  spent  for 
the  professed  object.  He  added  that,  if  peace  were  re- 
established, he  hiniself  would  head  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  for  he  considered  that  he  would 
have  lived  long  enough  if  he  might  once  see  a  pope  who  cared 
for  his  soul's  good/  Mission  after  mission  was  sent  to  Avignon, 
but  all  brought  back  reports  of  the  pope's  implacable  hardness.' 
The  difficulties  which  pressed  on  the  emperor  were  so  serious 
that,  in  1333,  he  was  willing  to  resign  his  crown  for  the  sake  of 

tho  case  of  the  queen-regent  Blanche,  Martin,  v.  11-2.           "  Martin,  v.  12-3. 

the  mother  of  St.  Jx)ui8.   l-Mward  III.  of  »  W.  Nang.  cont.  94;  Rayn.  1332.  2, 

England  claimed  tho  kingvlom  of  France  seqq. 

through  his  mother,  Isabelhv,  daughter  "  See  the  letters  of  Frederick,  abp.  of 

of  Philip  the  Fair,  alleging  that,  even  if  Salzburg,  in  Fez,  VI.  iii.  21,  seqq. 

she  were  personally  disqualified  by  sex,  ^  W.  Nang.  cont.  96;  Kayn.  1333. 1, 

her  claim  would  revivt?  in  her  eon.    But  seqq. 

this  is  against  all  fair  principle  of  sue-  •»  W.  Nang.  contin.  108 ;  G.  ViU.  x. 

cession ;  and  moreover,  if  inheritance  by  19G.     M.  Villani  (i.  75 ;   vii.  2)  says 

or  through  females  were  arhiiissible,  the  tliat  it  was  a  trick  to  get  money.   There 

daughters  of  the  last  three  kings  and  is  a  story  of  a  friar  who  rebuked  the 

the  sons  of  these  princesses,  would  have  king  for  this  (ib.  y).     Schrockh,  xxxi. 

had  prior  claims  to  Isabella  and  Edward.  128 ;  Martin,  v.  23. 

See  W.  Nang.  cont.  87;  Hume,  ii.  345-6;  '  Mutius  iu  Fistor.  ii.  874;    Olensl. 

Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  42-5,  278;  Lingard,  250-1. 

iii.  107 ;  Martin,  iv.  563-4.  •  Olensl.  Urk.  62-4;  Schriickh.  xxxi. 

^  Froissart,  i.  126;  Sism.  x.  59,  62;  123-5. 
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restoration  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  plan  was 
fnigtrated  through  the  indiscretion  of  his  cousin,  Henry,  duke 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  in  whose  favour  the  abdication  was  intended.* 
The  pope,  who  had  been  so  profuse  of  accusations  of  heresy 
against  others,  himself  fell   under  a  new  charge   of 
this  kind,  by  asseitiug  in  a  sermon  that  the  saints     *"'  ^^^' 
would   not  enjoy   the    beatific   vision   until   the    end   of  the 
world ;   he  was  reported  to  have  said   that  even   th,e  blessed 
Virgin  herself  would  until   then   behold   only  the  humanity 
of   her   Son  —  not    his  Godhead.^     This    opinion,    although 
agreeable    to    the    authority    of    many    early    fathers,    had 
been  generally  abandoned  for  centuries;*  it   endangered  doc- 
trines  and   practices   which   had    become   firmly   established 
in   the   Church  —  the  belief  in  purgatory,  the  use   of  indul- 
gences, masses   for  the  dead,  and  invocation  of  saints;   and, 
although  the  papal  court  in  general  acquiesced,  an  English 
Dominican,  named  Thomas  Waleys,  raised  an  alarm  by  preach- 
ing against  it/    John's  old  Franciscan  opponent*',  Michael  of 
Cesena,   Bonagratia,  and  William  of  Ockham,  eagerly  raised 
the  cry  of  heresy;*  and  the  question  was  referred  by  King 
Philip  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris,  in  an  assembly  held 
at  the  palace  of  Vincennes,*  while  John  laboured  to  influence 
the  opinion  of  divines  by  heaping  preferment  on   those  who 
sided  with  him.*'     At  Paris  great  excitement  arose,  and  men 
were  divided  in  their  judgment.     The   Dominicans   opposed 
the   pope's  view  f  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,   who   had 
superseded  Michael  of  Cesena,  supported  it;   the   doctors   of 
the   Sorbonne   condemned  the   doctrine,  but   suggested   that 

'  Ptul.  Luc.  1212  (who  says  that  the        *  Rayn.  1534.    27,  eeqq.;  Giescl.  11. 

kings  of  France  and  Bohemia  were  in  iii.  59. 

favour    of    this    plan);     Olensl.    249;        r  Olensl.  252;    W.  Nang.  cont.  96; 

Schmidt,     iii.     502-3.       See     Bohmer,  Henr.  Hervord.  251-2 ;    D'Argcntre,  i. 

Fontc-js  i.  214-9.  315  ;  Thorn  in  Twysilen,  2067  ;  Giescl. 

■  G.  Vill.  X.  228 ;  Occam  in  Goldiist.  1.  c. ;  Milm.   v.  313.     Waleys  was  im- 

ii.  746;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  787-791.  prisonedforawhilo,  and  was  put  on  short 

Mansi   says    that   John    can    only  be  allowance  of  food.     (D*Argentre,  1.  c.) 
defended  on  the  ground  that,  although        *  Rayn.  1334.     32  seqq.     Se<^  Pt.  ii. 

he  varied  from  the  doctrine  which  was  of  Ockham's  '  Diulogus,  and  his  '  Coni- 

afterwanls  established,  he  was  ready  to  pendium  Errorum  *  (written  after  Jolin's 

accept  whatever  might  bo  shown  to  have  death)  in    Gold.  ii.  970.      Durand   of 

the  authority  of  the   chur<;h  (note   in  St.   Pour9ain,   bishop  of    Meaux,   also 

Itajn.  t.  V.  5(yS).    Hennan  Comer,  after  wrote  against  John.    Buluz.  V.  P.  Aven. 

relating  that  a   treasure  belonging  to  i.  183 ;  H.  Hervord.  255. 
John  was  seized  by  the  imperiali&ts  on  its        *  W.  Naiig.  cont.  97. 
way  to  Lombardy,  says  that  the  pope        ''  (t.  Vill.  x.  228. 
"jam  fcenio  confectus'desipuit,  partim        <^  Gualv.  della  Fiamma  notices  this  as 

ex  senio  et  partim  ex  melancholia,  eo  remarkable,  after  John   had  promoted 

quod   tantum   thesaurum    j^erdidisset."  122  members  of  the  order  to  bishopricks. 

1041.  1006. 
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John  might  hsTe  propounded  it  cfoly  by  way  of  a  doubt  or  a 
qne9ti<>a.^  The  king  is  sai-I  to  hare  threatened  not  only  the 
Franciscan  general,  bat  the  pope  himself,  with  the  punishment 
of  heresy,  and  made  use  of  John's  danger  to  extort  important 
concessions  from  him;*  while  the  Italian  cardinals,  in  their 
dislike  of  a  French  pope,  threatened  to  bring  him  before  a 
general  conncii/  John  offered  to  produce  ancient  authorities 
in  his  behalf,  but  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  escape 
which  the  doctors  of  Paris  had  suggested,  and  declared  that  he 
had  intended  only  to  state  the  opinion,  not  to  decide  in  favour 
of  it.'  But  the  excitement  burst  out  afresh,  and  at  last  John, 
on  his  deathbed,  was  brought — it  is  said  chiefly  by  the  urgency 
of  his  nephew  or  son.  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Poyet** — to  profess 
the  current  doctrine,  **  that  purged  souls,  being  separated  from 
their  bodies,  are  in  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
paradise :  that  they  see  God  face  to  face,  and  clearly  behold 
the  Divine  essence,  in  so  far  as  the  condition  of  separate  souls 
permits."  * 

On  the  day  after  having  made  this  declaration,  John  died  at 
iVc.  4,     the  age  of  ninety.    The  treasures  which  he  left  behind 

13.V4.  i,ini  were  enormous,^  partly  the  produce  of  exactions 
raised  under  the  pretext  of  a  crusade,™  partly  of  the  arts  of  the 
papal  court  as  to  the  disposal  of  preferments  and  favours.  In 
these  arts  John  showed  himself  a  master.  Under  the  pretence 
of  discouraging  simony,  but  he  kept  valuable  reserves  in  his  own 
bands  ;"  by  the  bull  Execrabilis,  he  compelled  pluralists  to  give  up 
all  but  one  benefice  each,  and  got  for  himself  the  disposal  of  the 
rest.**  He  took  into  his  own  hands  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
in  disregard  of  the  capitular  right  of  election,^  which  had  been 

*  "  Xon  asscrcndo  vel  opinanJo,  sod  *»  See  Ciacon.  ii.  409.    Rinaldi  denieM 

aolnmuiodo  rccitando."    D'Argoutr^,  i.  the  allegtHl  parentage.  1334-40. 

317 ;  cf.  G.  Vm.  1.  c. ;  W.Nang.cont.96;  *  3Iaiisi,  xxv.  509;  G.  ViU.  xi.  19; 

Mansi,   xxv.  981 ;   Giescl.  H.   iii.  60 ;  Mosh.  ii.  654.    The  story  of  the  retiac- 

Milm.    V.    316 :   Letter    of   the  Paris  tation  was  questioned,  however.      See 

doctors     in     Mart.     Thee.     i.     1383 ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  61. 

D'Argentre,  i.  316,  seqq. ;  Bui.  iv.  236,  ^^  John  Villani,  on  the  infonnation  of 

seqq.  his  brother.  who«  as  a  merchant,  had 

«  G.  Vill.  1.  c. ;  Letter  of  John  to  the  been    crmcerned    in    counting    John's 

king,  Rayn.  1333.  46.  wealth,  says  that  the  money  amounted 

'  Giesel.  II.  iii.  61.  to  eighteen,  and  the  plate  and  jewels  to 

»  *'  Reeitando  et  conferendo  et  non  de-  seven,  millions  of  gold  florins,    xi.  20. 

termiiiando,  nee  etiaiu  tenendo."    D*Ar-  "  E  forfe.  havea  queUa  intenzione,'* 

gentre',  i.   320;   Mansi,   xxv.  984;    G.  savs  Villani,  I.e. 

VUl.  1.  c.  Ptol.  Luc.  in  Murat.  xi.  1212 ;  "  lb. 

Hefele,  vi.  523-1.    St.  Antoninus  .^vs  ®  Extrnv.  tit.  iii.    *  De  Prwbendis  et 

that,  even  if  the  opinion  were  heretical,  Diguitatibus.* 

John  was  not  a  heretic,  as  he  did  not  ^  Murat.  Annnl.viii.i.  249;  Sehroekh. 

maintain  it  obstinatelv.  iii.  334.  xxxi.  1*27. 
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80  hardly  extorted  from  soyereigns.    Whenever  any  high  pre- 
ferment fell  vacant,  he  made  it  the  means  of  promoting  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  persons,  advancing  each  of  them  a 
single  step,  and  so  seenring  the  payment  of  fees  from  eaeh."^ 
And  to  the  exactions  which  already  pressed  on  the  church,  he 
added  the  invention  of  annates — the  first  year's  income  of  eccle- 
siastical  dignities.'     Yet  althongh  his    long  pontificate  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  unrelenting  hostility  with  which  he 
pnrsaed  the  emperor  Louis,  and  for  the  extortions  and  corrup- 
tions by  which  he  so  largely  profited,  it  must  in  justice  be 
added  that  he  is  described  as  temperate  in  his  habits,  regular  in 
the  observation  of  devotion,  and  unassuming  and  unostentatious 
in  his  manner  of  life." 

At  the  time  of  John's  death,  the  college  of  cardinals  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  members,  among  whom  the  French,  headed 
by  Talleyrand  of  Perigord,*  had  a  great  majority.'*  Both 
Frenchmen  and  Italians,  however,  agreed  to  choose  the  cardinal 
of  Comminges,  bishop  of  Porto,  if  he  would  pledge  himself  that 
the  papal  residence  should  not  be  removed  from  Avignon  ;  but 
he  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  and  the  cardinals, 
shut  up  in  the  palace  of  Avignon  by  an  officer  of  King  Eobert 
of  Naples,  began  afresh  the  usual  intricate  manoeuvres  of  a  papal 
election.*  By  an  unforeseen  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the 
result  of  which  was  considered  to  be  a  divine  iu8i)iration,^  their 
choice  fell  on  James  Foumier,  a  member  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  cardinal  of  St.  Prisca,  and  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  wlioso 
remark  on  the  announcement  of  his  new  dignity  was,  "You 
have  chosen  an  ass."  The  new  pope,  Benedict  XII.,*  ^^  30^ 
WiUJ  a  native  of  Saverdun,  in  the  county  of  Foix,  and  >^+- 
had  risen  from  a  humble  condition  in  life.*^     Ho  was  hij^rhlv 


*»  G.  Vill.  xi.  20.  (lertake  no  other  than  just  causorf,  and 

'  Schriirkh,  xxxi.   130.     Sec  Mow,  to  work  for  cliarity  alone ;  and  he  H»^>n 

Chap.  XI.  i.  4.                      •  lb  129.  found  himself  a))un(h\ntly  rioh.    ((lestu 

«  For  this  bearer  of  a  name  which  has  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  ii.  384.)    He  is  highly 

l)een  again  famous  in   late  times  see  eulogised    in    the    Hist.    Litt.    de    la 

Baluz.  Vit.  Pap.  Aven.  i.  770 ;  Ciaoon.  France,   xxiv.   39.      For  his  will,   see 

ii.  430.     He  was  son  of  the  Count  of  Martene,  Tliea.  i.  1468.     He   died   in 

Peiigord  by  his  wife  Brunisenda,  the  13fU.     Ciaeon.  1.  e. 

RapjKMetl  mistress  of  Clement  V.  (see  p.  "  U.  Vill.  xi.  21.     John   had   eom- 

y).     It  is  said  that  he  had  been  mar-  plained  to  the  king,  in  13:^1,  that  the 

ried  before  taking  holy  orders,  and  had  French  were  17  out  of  20,  yetaft4Twar«ls 

Ix^en   a   very   jjopular  advo<'ate.      But,  found  himscdf  obligKl  to  add  to  their 

although  he  had  a  good  patrimony,  and  number.     Rayn.  1331.  3;J-4. 

received  large  fees,  he  was  always  in  *  G.  Vill.  1.  c. 

want  of  money ;  whence  he  conclude<l,  y  lb. ;  Hist.  Rom.  Fragm.  in  Murat. 

on   consi<leriug    tlie   matter,   that    his  Antiq.  ItAl.  iii.  275. 

practice    of    pleading  for  money   was  *  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven. i.li»7;  G.Vill. I.e. 

wnmg.     He  thereniK>n  re»olve<l  to  nn-  •  St.  Antoninus  calli  him   "  iufima) 
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respected  for  his  learning,  and,  notwithstanding  his  modest 
estimate  of  himself,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  judgment.^  He  is 
praised  for  his  sincerity,  his  justice,  his  liberality  in  almsgiying,* 
and  his  benevolence  of  character;  while  his  orthodoxy  had 
been  displayed  by  his  activity  as  an  inquisitor  in  his  own  diocese 
and  throughout  the  region  of  Toulouse.^  Disinclined  to  share  in 
political  affairs,®  he  was  earnestly  bent  on  a  refonn  in  the  church, 
and  in  order  to  this  he  reversed  in  many  respects  the  system 
of  his  predecessors.  The  crowds  which,  in  hope  of  preferment) 
had  thronged  the  city  of  the  papal  residence,  the  idle  and  greSedy 
friars  who  hung  about  the  court,  were  dismissed  to  their  own 
homes/  A  reform  of  the  monastic  system  was  strenuously  taken 
in  hand.^  The  abuse  of  commendams  was  done  away  with, 
except  only  in  the  case  of  such  as  were  held  by  cardinals.^ 
Pluralities  were  steadily  discouraged.*  Expectancies  of  bene- 
fices not  vet  vacant  were  abolished,  and  such  as  had  been 
already  granted  were  revoked.*^  The  late  pope's  custom  of 
multiplying  promotions  on  every  vacancy  was  abandoned.  All 
practices  which  might  appear  to  savour  of  simony  were  forbid- 
den. It  was  ordered  that  no  canonries  in  cathedrals  should  be 
bestowed  on  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,"  and  all  appli- 
cants for  the  pope's  patronage  were  examined  as  to  their  fit- 
ne88.°  Preferments  were  given  to  men  of  learning,  without 
solicitation,  and  although  they  did  not  frequent  the  court.**  The 
pope  withstood  the  entreaties  of  great  men,  who  attempted  to 
influence  his  patronage  ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  favour  his 
own  relatives  unduly,  telling  them  that,  as  James  Fournier,  he 
had  known  them,  but  that  as  pope  he  had  no  kindred.^  He 
refused  great  matches  for  his  niece,  whom  he  married  to  a 
merchant  of  Toulouse,  with  a  dowry  not  more  than  suitable  to 
the  husband's  condition  ;  and  he  bestowed  no  other  favours  on 
the  pair  than  that  of  occasionally  indulging  them  with  a  visit 

conditionis  in  weculo "  (iii.  332).    His  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  251 ;  Vita  V.  p. 

father  is  commonly  described  as  a  baker  233. 

oraminer(Matth.Neoburg.l25);butfor  «  Sec  Wilkins,  ii.  585-621;  J.  Vito- 

this  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  ground  ex-  dur.  1821.    H.  Hervord.  263. 

cept  the  family  surname  (Hist.  Langued.  *»  G.  ViU.  I.e. ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i. 

iv.   215).     A  curious  story   as   to   liis  198.                                    »  lb.  230. 

elevation  being  foreshown  is  told  by  ^  lb.  230.                       "  lb.  231. 

Jdatth.  Nooburg.  1.  c.  "  lb. ;  Hist.  Rom.  Fragm.  in  Muiat. 

^  G.  ViU.  I.e.;    Giesel.   II.   iii.  62.  Antiq.  iii.  277. 

See  Olensl.  321.  »  Baluz.  109,  231. 

«  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  213 ;  Matth.  p  "  Huic  autem  sanguis  et  caro  non 

Neoburg.  125.  revelavit  amorem."    lb.  219 ;  cf.  Ravn. 

«»  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  213,  229.  1338. 82.    This  was  partly  in  order  that 

•  lb.  198,  214.  he  might  keep  himself  independent  of 

'  Ptol.    Luc.    in    Murat.    xi.    1214 ;  the  king.    Matth.  Neob.  125. 
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to  hiB  court  at  his  own  expense.^    One  nephew  alone  obtained 
high  office  in  the  church,  having  been  urgently  recommended 
by  the  cardinals  for  the  archbishoprick  of  Aries.'    The  oflScials 
of  the  court  were  required  to  swear  that  they  would  not  accejjt 
any  gifts.*     The  messengers  who  oouveyed  the  papal  letters 
were  bound  in  like  manner  neither  to  ask  nor  to  receive  any- 
thing beyond  food  and  other  necessaries.^    The  pope  moderated 
the  expenses  of  episcopal  visitations,  which  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  complaint;"  and  he  caused  a  visitation  of  cathedrals 
to  be  undertaken  by  commissioners,  who  corrected  such  irregu- 
larities as  they  discovered.^    Yet,  great  as  Benedict  s  merits 
were,  he  has  not  escaped  serious  imputations.    His  desire  to 
purify  the  administration  of  the  church  and  the  monastic  orders 
appears  to  have  been  too  little  tempered  by  courtesy  or  by  dis- 
cretion, so  that  it  excited  much  animosity,  which  has  left  its 
lasting  traces  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times.     Fetmrch  speaks 
unfeivourably  of  him  in   more  than  one  place,  and  mentions 
especially  that  excessive  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  which 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying,  "  Let  us  drink  like  a 
pope."^    And  a  biographer,  whose  enmity  would  seem  to  have 
been  provoked  by  Benedict's  avowed  dislike  of  the  mendicant 
ortlers,  charges  him  with  avarice  and  with  harshness  of  charac- 
ter, with  negligence  in  some  parts  of  his  duty  as  to  administra- 
tion, and  with  a  general  distrust  and  ill-opinion  of  mankind.* 
Benedict  8  virtues  were  also  marred  by  a  want  of  courage, 

•»  lb/ 21.  he  said,  "  Si  pnegustaasem,  sciviaBcmque 

»  lb.' 210.     *'Non  improbo  tamen,"  auales  crant,  non  fuissem  tain  largus 

hays  Platioa,  "  oca  qui  OD  coguationem  distributor ;   scd  nunquani  credidi  talc 

et'  atfiuitatem    ad  suiumos  dignitatiii  quid   na»ci   posuo  in  Itulia*'  (p.  904). 

graduB  eriguntur,  si  tanta  couditiono  Elsewhero  bo  calls  the  jwpo  "  potort'm 

digni  ftunt."    258.  illuin  ct  senio  et  80[)orc  et  mero  gravi- 

•  Matth.Nc<ib.231.  There  ia  a  letter  dum"  (p.  809)— "viuo  madiduB,  sbvo 
from  Benedict  to  a  collector  sent  into  gravia,  ac  aoporifero  rore  perfusus." 
England,  desiring  him  to  rei>ort  aa  to  the  (Ep.  sine  Titulo,  i.  1  ;  bco  Gibbon,  vi. 
allf-gtHl  inialx'haviour  of  former  coUec-  215 ;  Gregon)v.  vi.  223).  It  has  been 
tors.    Theiner,  267.  asdcrted  that  Benedict  seiJuced  the  poet's 

•  >Vad<ling,  1335.  2.  sifter,  and  made  her  his  coneul>ine ;  but 
"  ^lautti,  XXV.  987.  the  story  id  said  to  be  unfounded  (Baluz. 

•  Baluz.  V.  P.  Avon.  i.  233.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  815  ;  Milm.  v.  329).   The 
J  "Bibamus  papaliter**  (Vita  VIII.    Seventh  Life,   in   Baluze'a   collection, 

in  Baluz.  i.  241).  "  Comestor  maximus  ends  with  a  quotation — 

a  I^tator  egregius,"   Hays  Oualvanco  ,  j^^^  ^^^  j,,.^^  ,^,^j^  „^^„  ^,p^^^  ,!,.,„ 

Y  lamma  (>lurat.  xii.  1009),  wbo  felt  as  Devius  a  vero,  cuppa  rcplcia  mero." 

a  Dominican  t;.»ward3  Benedict.     (See 

Mur.    Annal.    VIII.    ii.   9.)     Petrarch  The  same  is  (luoted  by  the  Dominican 

n-Us  us  that  Benedict,  on  receiving  a  Henry  of  Hervorden,  who  says  that  the 

nrt->ent  of  eels  from  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  iH)i>e  dit-d  "  perpaucis  dolentibu-s."  205. 

(si-e  vol.  iii.  p.  493),  distributed  aU  but  »  Vita  VIII.  in   Buluz.  i.  240.     tf. 

u  ff-w  among  the  cardinals,  and  that  829.      "Hie    Justus    et    durus    erat. 

when  these  afterwards  praised  the  fish,  Th.  Niem,  in  Ectard,  i.  1499. 

VOL.   IV.  ^ 


9S  ^^sLi^yrz  xil  asd  fbiup  vl  book  yii. 

Thich  (•ncTented  hixc  from  ctirrii^  out  his  wish  to  deliver  him- 
self {pi?m  xLe  thi&Ioom  i^  King  Philip,  and  from  the  oppressiye 
infloeLioe  of  the  FnciK-h  c^niinaliu*  And,  when  he  attempted 
to  jiprf«ire  thr  v^y  lor  a  r^tam  to  Bome.  or  at  least  to  Bologna, 
where  the  foTuiiat:*>i:ks  of  a  pilace  had  been  laid  by  the  legate 
Beniaitd  de  Povet.^  he  was  deterred  br  the  manifestations  of 
an  ar.tifiaiftil  $i:*irit,  by  the  danpers  of  the  way,  and  by  other 
sn-."h  coosiieiatioDs.^  He.  therefore,  as  if  to  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  papal  residence  at  Arignon,  began  the  vast  and 
co?tIv  stractnre  which  still  remains  as  the  chief  monument  of 

m 

it  ;^  bat«  at  the  same  time,  he  showed  his  interest  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Christendom,  by  spending  large  sums  on  renewing 
the  roof  of  St.  Peter  s,  and  on  repairing  other  churches  and 
palaces  at  Rome.*  He  accepted  the  office  of  senator,  to  which 
he  was  elected  h\  the  ILimans  in  1337 :  he  forbade  the  use  of 
the  terms  Guelf  and  Ghibt^lline,'  as  being  continual  sources 
of  discord,^  and  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
influence  in  Italy,  by  investing  some  party  chiefs  with  the 
character  of  vicars  under  the  apostolic  see.'' 

Philip,  however,  notwithstanding  lus  ascendancy,  was  not  able 
to  gain  all  that  he  desired  from  Benedict.  W*hen  he  asked 
the  newly-elet'ted  pope  to  make  over  to  him  the  treasures  of 
John  XXII.,  an«l  to  bestow  on  him  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  for 
ten  years — professedly  with  a  ^-iew  to  a  crusade,  but  in  reality 
for  the  war  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  with  England — 
Benedict  replied  tliat  his  predecessor's  wealtli,  having  been  col- 
lected for  the  crusade,  must  not  be  given  up  until  that  expedi- 
tion were  actually  begun ;  and  he  withdrew  the  grant  of  tenths 
^hich  John  had  previously  sanctioned.'    It  was  in  vain  that  the 

•  Gictjel.  II.  iii.  t  S ;    Milrn.  t.  320.  t;r  for  themselves  (lb.  202).    Ptolemy 

DoUiiiger  says  that  by  adding  t>  the  of  Luo.*a  t^ays  that  he  built  the  great 

numljer  of  French  cardinals  he  rivettf«l  tt>wer  "  qua?  etiani  ad  8ui  aimUitndiuem 

his  elm  ins  fanttT.  and  brou«:;ht  on  the  magna   et  qnadrata  existit.*'     (Murat. 

fulfilment  of  Joa<.-him*s  proithtvy  that  xi.  121(>.)     rlatina  says  that  Benedict 

tl.e  j)ai»acy  would  tintl  Fni'iee  a  re^-d  inteniletl   to  employ   Giotto  ('*Jotiuu, 

that  would   pierce   its   hand  (ii.  li»5.">).  piotori-m  ilia  ;etatecelebrem**)  in  paint- 

St;e  note  there  agaiunt  Rayualdus  a; id  ing   his   ]>alace  with   the    hiz^tories  i»f 

Pagi.                                      '  martvrs.     2i>8. 

''  G.  Vill.  X.  199-200;   Hist,  ^i^tol.  «  Haluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  109,206,219: 

451.  Ptol.  Luc.  1214.     In  the  Fragments  of 

•^  iJaluz.  V.  P.  Avun.  i.  199.     The  Roman    History    (Murat.    Antiq.     iii. 

Hologueri*'  had  exfH'Ued  the  legato,    lb.  277-9)    is    a    curious    account   of   the 

4i.  Vill.  X.  1-7;  Hist.  Rom.  Fragm.  in  breakingupof  the  old  roof  of  St.  Peter's. 

Murat.  Antiq.  iii.  271  ;  Hist.  Pistol.  401-  '  Grt-gorov.  \i.  197. 

7  ;  (iualv.  Fiamma,  1008  ;  Cron.  Bologii.  9  Henr.  Ilervord.  256. 

in  Murat  xviii.  39  ;  Ravn.  1337.  278e«iq.  *>  Gregorov.  vi.  218. 

•i  Baluz.  215;    Martin,  v.  25.     The  »  Raluz.  V.P.  Aven.  i.  200-1 ;  Olen.sl. 

cardiimls  hereujxin  iK'gan  to  erect  btisti-  254. 
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king  asked  the  vicariate  of  Italy  for  himself,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Vienne  for  his  son  ;^  and  when  he  went  to  Avignon,  for  the 
porpose  of  urging  his  suit  as  to  the  pretended  crusade,     jjarch 
the  pope  declared  that,  if  he  had  two  souls,  he  would      ^^^^' 
gladly  sacrifice  one  of  them  for  the  king ;  but  that,  as  he  had 
only  one,  he  must  endeavour  to  save  it." 

The  controversy  which  John  XXII,  had  raised  as  to  the 
Beatific  Vision,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which  Benedict  jan.  29 
had  formerly  taken  a  conspicuous  part,"  was  now  ^336. 
determined  by  him  in  a  formal  decree,  which  declared  that  the 
glory  of  the  saints  is  perfect ;  that  they  already  enjoy  the  vision 
of  the  blessed  Trinity ;  and  that,  although  they  will  have  their 
perfect  consummation  in  body  and  in  soul  after  the  judgment- 
day,  the  joy  of  their  souls  will  not  be  sensibly  increased.** 

The  pope,  both  from  natural  character  and  from  alarm  at 
the  French   king's  inordinate   requests,  was  heartily  desirous 
of  peace  with  the  emperor  Louis,  and  with  a  view  to  this  made 
overtures,  both  indirectly  and  directly,  to  him.^     Louis,  on  his 
part,  sent  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  embassy  to  Avignon,  )\pni— Oct. 
with    offers    of    submission;    but    the    influence    of      ^336. 
France,  of  Naples,  and  of  Bohemia,  with  that  of  the  cardinals, 
whose  property  Philip  had  threatened  to   confiscate  if  they 
made   peace  with   the   Bavarian,"*  prevailed   over   the   pope's 
favourable  dispositions.'     Yet  he  made  no   secret  of  his  real 
feeling.     Thus,   on    one  occasion,  when   urged    by  the   repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  and  the  Neapolitan  kings,  he  asked 
whether  they  wished  to  do  away  with  the  empire.     They  answered 
that  they  did  not  si)eak  against  the  empire,  but  against  Louis, 
who  had  been  condemned  as  an  enemy  of  the  church.     "  Bather," 
ftiid  Benedict, "  it  is  we  that  have  sinned  against  him.    He  would, 
a  he  might  have  been  allowed,  have  come  with  a  stafl*  in  his 
Iiand  to  our  predecessor's  feet ;  but  he  has  been  in  a  manner 
challenged  to  act  as  he  has  done."  *     The  emperor's  sixth  em- 
bassy, in  October,  1336,  was  authorised  to  offer  very  humiliating 
terms ;  to  confess  that  he  had  done  grievous  wrong  in  setting 
up  an  antipope,  in  his  alliances  with  the  Visconti,  with  the  re- 

^  >iotth.  Neob.  125;  Olcnsl.  1.  c.  p  Mattb.  Neoburg.  126 ;  Balnz.  V.  P. 

-  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.i.  211 ;  Planck,  Aven.  i.  198;  Olensl.  256;  Giotiel.  II. 

2KS-4.  iii.  63. 

"  Kavn.  1333-59,  seqq.  •»  Mattb.  Neob.  126;  OIodbI.  250. 

•'  Ma'usi,   XXV.   989;     Baliiz.    V.    P.  '  Mattb.   Neob.  127;   Job.  Vito<lur. 

Avru.  i.  216,  222-4.    Some  tliouj;ht  tbis  1842-3;     H.    Rebdorlf.     1337;     Uayii. 

.!(  ri-ion  beretical,  Kavii.  1334. 35,  aeqq.;  1335.  7  ;  01«^nal.  256-7. 

i:i;;6.  4-16  ;  G.  ViH.  ki.  47.  '  Mattb.  Neob.  126;  01eiiril.2o9. 
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belliooa  Minorites  (whose  opinions  lie  disaTOwed),  with  John  of 
Jandnn  and  Marsflios^  br  whom  he  profeased  to  have  been  de- 
ceired  and  misled.  They  professed  that  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  peuanee,  to  lay  down  the  imperial  title,  to  persecnte 
heretics,  to  build  chnrehes  and  convents,  if  the  pope  would 
release  him  from  excommnnication  and  interdict,  and  would  grant 
him  the  empire  anew.'  Bnt  the  ambassadors  became  weary  of 
waiting  for  an  answer,  and  Louis,  despairing  of  any  satisfactory 
result  so  long  as  the  French  king's  influence  should  be  exerted 
against  him,  declined  an  invitation  to  resume  negotiations,  and 
allied  himself  with  Edward  of  England,  who  had  now  set  up 
that  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  which  for  a  century  and  a 
half  arrayed  the  two  nations  in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other.^ 
Benedict's  warnings  to  Edward,  against  entering  into  a  con- 
nexion with  an  excommunicated  person,  were  unheeded; 
although  the  king  professed  all  dutiful  submission  to  the  papal 
authority,  and  said  that  he  had  advised  Louis  to  make  his  peace 
by  humbling  himself.* 

Another  mission — the  seventh — ^in  behalf  of  Louis,  was  sent 
to  Avignon  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Henry  of  Vimeburg, 
and  his  suffragans,  after  a  council  held  at  Spires.^  The  pope  is 
said  to  have  had  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  told  the  envoys  that  he 
could  not  grant  absolution  to  Louis,  in  consequence  of  his 
breach  of  treaties  with  France ;  that  Philip  had  threatened  him 
with  a  worse  fate  than  that  of  Boniface  VIIL,  if  the  Bavarian 
should  be  absolved  without  the  French  king's  consent;  and  that 
he  could  hold  no  communication  with  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who  had  given  great  offence  by  a  compact  which  he  had  lately 
made,  with  his  chapter,  in  order  to  obtain  admission  to  his  see." 

The  Germans  were  indignant  that  their  requests  should  thus 
be  rejected  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  that  pre- 
tensions should  be  set  up  which  seemed  to  transfer  the  right  of 
the  electors  to  the  pope.*  In  reliance  on  tliis  feeling,  Louis 
summoned  a   great   diet,  consisting  not  only  of  princes  and 

«  Rayn.  1336.  31 .  seqq.  i  Olensl.  Urk.  06.    The  date  is  Maroh 

"  J«)h.  Vitodur.  1844 ;  Rvmer,  ii.  991 ;  27,  1338. 

Pauli,  Bilder  aua  Alt-England,  No.  v.  *  Matth.  Neobuxg.  127 ;  Olensl.  276-7. 

IlKi  emperor  asked  Edward  to  go  with  Henry   had  been    appointed  by  John 

him  to  Avignon,  Rymer,  1.  c.  XXI I.  in  contempt  of   the  capitular 

'  Rymer,   i.  1004;    Rayn.   1337.   7;  right  of  election,  and,  having  beorn  before 

1 139.  11,  Mcqq. ;  Olensl.  270-3 ;  Schmidt,  oppoaed  to  Louis,  had  been  gained  over 

iii.  577-9;  Pauli,  iv.  340.     SeeBaluz.i.  to  Ida  side.     Matth.  Neob.  127,  135; 

801,  against    th«    story    of   PMward's  Olensl.  274-5 ;  Schrtickh,  xxxi.  144-5. 

liaviug  prt^ventiNl  some  i>apal  envoys  •  Olensl.  278 ;  Schmidt,  iii.  580. 
from  coming  to  England. 
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nobles,  but  of  deputies  from  cities  and  cathedral  chapters,  to 
meet  at  Frankfort  on  Eogation  Sunday,  1338.  Before  this 
assembly  Louis  set  forth,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  the  course  of  his 
dealings  with  the  papal  see,  and  the  pretensions  which  had  been 
set  up  for  the  papacy  in  derogation  of  the  imperial  dignity ;  and 
in  proof  of  his  orthodoxy  he  recited  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  the 
Angelic  Salutation,  and  the  Creed.  The  case  was  argued  on  his 
behalf  by  lawyers  and  canonists,  especially  by  the  famous  Fran- 
ciscan, Bonagratia ;  and  the  assembly  resolved  that  the  emperor 
had  done  enough,  that  the  censures  uttered  against  him  were 
wrongful,  and  therefore  of  no  effect ;  that  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  observe  the  papal  interdict,  and  that,  if  unwilling  to  celebrate 
the  Divine  oflSces,  they  should  be  compelled  to  do  sa^ 

On  the  loth  of  July  the  electors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  held  a  meeting  at  Khense,®  where  they  ex- 
pressed their  apprehensions  that,  if  the  papal  claims  were 
admitted,  they  might  in  future  have  to  choose  only  a  king — not 
an  emperor.  They  resolved  that  the  empire  was  held  imme- 
diately under  God ;  that  the  emperor,  chosen  by  all  the  electors, 
or  by  a  majority  of  them,  needed  no  confirmation  from  the  pope ; 
and  they  swore  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  empire  and  their 
own  rights  against  all  men,  and  to  accept  no  dispensation  from 
their  oath.  These  resolutions  were  confirmed  by  a  diet 
held  at  Frankfort,  and  several  documents  were  drawn  "^' 
up  by  wliich  the  late  pope's  processes  against  Louis  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  null,  and  Pope  Benedict  was  requested  to  with- 
draw them,  while  the  emperor  appealed  against  John  to  a 
general  council.  It  was  declared  that  the  vicariate  of  the 
empire,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  belonged  not  to  the 
pope  but  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  that  the  oath 
taken  by  emperors  was  not  one  of  fealty  to  the  pope ;  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  receive  papal  bulls  without  the  sovereign's 
permission.'* 

^  Joh.yito(lur.l84G-7  (whose  account  venient  as  bcin^  near  the  frontiers  of 

of  the  effect  on  the  clergy  is  remark-  the  other  three  KheiiLsli  electors.     Tlio 

alil.');  <^)lensl.  280-1.  KUnvj*tulil  was  erectinl  by  Charhis  IV. 

•^  This  mt'eting  is  known  as  tlie  First  in  1370,  and  tliere  is  a  view  of  it  in 

Vnion  of  Wectors  (Churverein).   Giescl.  CHenslager'Hlx>ok(p.422).  Having  fallen 

II.  iii.  (J7.     Although  Khense,  on  the  into  ruin  un(h'r  the  Frcncli  <l()niination, 

Ithiue.  l>etween  Ik^ppart  and  Cohlentz,  is  it  was  nstored  in  1844  (Murray's  Ilaud- 

descrilx^l  as  immemorially  a   place  of  book;  Badtker,  Kheinlande). 
mf^'tiiig  for  the   German  electors,  the        '^  OUnsl.   iTk.   G7,   70;    pp.    282-8; 

lirfcit  dintinct  mention  of  it  ad  such  is  in  Matth.   Nu<»burg.    129;     Schmidt,    iv. 

connexion  with  the  election  of  Henry  588;    (Jiescl.   II.  iii.  07.     Some   docu- 

VII.     Its  situation,  within  the  territory  mtmts  connected  with  this  aftair  are  said 

of  the  oichbidbop  of  Cologne,  wiw  con-  to  bo  questionable.    See  Uefele,  v.  5oD. 
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A  great  excitement  followed  in  Germany.  While  the  impe- 
rialists posted  on  church-doors  manifestoes  annulling  the  papal 
sentences,  the  papalists  placarded  copies  of  those  sentences,  and 
denunciations  against  all  who  should  hold  intercourse  with  the 
excommunicated  Louis.®  The  clergy  and  ifionks  who  obserred 
the  interdict  were  driven  out,  and  their  property  was  confiscated; 
many  of  them  went  to  Avignon,  but,  as  their  distress  found  no 
relief  there,  some  returned  to  Germany  and  submitted  to  Louis.' 
Each  party  defended  itself  by  the  pen,  and  on  the  imperial  side 
the  most  conspicuous  writers  were  William  of  Ockham*  and 
Leopold  of  Bebenburg,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Bamberg.** 

In  September,  1338,  the  emperor  held  a  meeting  with  the 
king  of  England  at  Coblentz.  The  importance  of  the  occasion 
was  marked  by  a  great  display  of  splendour  on  both  sides. 
Each  of  the  sovereigns  set  forth  his  causes  of  complaint  against 
Philip  of  France ;  an  intimate  alliance  was  concluded,  and  was 
confirmed  by  oath,  and  Edward  was  appointed  vicar  of  the 
empire  over  the  territories  westward  of  Cologne.*  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  solemnity  of  his  compact  with  Edward,  from  whom 
he  received  largo  subsidies,*  the  emperor  allowed  himself  to  be 
soon  after  enticed, — chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  countess 
of  Hainault,  who  was  at  once  his  own  mother-in-law  and  Philip's 

j^jy  sister, — into  making  an  alliance  with  the  French  king ; 
1339-40.  an  inconstancy  which  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  sincerely  disquieted  in  conscience  by  the 
papal  excommimications,  and  that  ho  wished  to  secure  Philip's 
intercession  with  the  pope.™  But  although  Philip  aflected  to 
mediate,  the  faintness  of  his  interest  in  the  matter  was  too 
manifest,  and  Benedict  looked  with  no  favour  on  such  an  alli- 
ance between  the  sovereign  whom  the  holy  see  had  regarded  as 
its  especial  favourite,  and  him  who  had  been  the  object  of  its 

«  Olonsl.  281-6.  '  lb.  288-9.        Enpl.  iv.  JlCO-l ;  BUder,  135-7;  Hook, 


Argent.    1<>09,    pj).    107,    8e<iq.      Soe  ^  Matth.  Ncob.  128. 

Gieseler,  II.  iii.  Oi>.  "  Matth.  Nwb.   128;    H.    RoMorff, 

»  Walsinf,-h.  i.  223;    A«l.  Mnrimnth,  429;     01on.sl.     296,    307:      Urk.    7S; 

88;      W.    XangiH,    contin.    100,    105;  Talaoky,    11.   ii.   231;    Pauli,  iv.   381. 

Matth.  Ncoburg.  127  (who  says  "  gone-  Tho  rorall  of  the  commission  to  Kdwanl 

ralem    vicarimn     [)or    Ciermaniam     et  an  vicar  (July  25,  1341)  is  in  Rynier,  ii. 

Teutoniam"):    Ualuz.  V.  P.  Avon.   i.  1161.     Eclward'H  answer,  lb.  1167. 
201 ;   Olonsl.  292-3 ;    Tauli,  Gesch.  v. 
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most  terrible  condemnations.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to 
listen  if  Louis  would  sue  for  absolution  according  to  the  forms 
of  law,  but  intiniated  that  the  orthodoxy  or  the  heresy  of 
Louis  could  not  be  dependent  on  the  French  king's  con- 
yenience.^ 

Abont  tbis  tinie  a  new  cause  of  troubles  arose.    Margaret, 
the  heiress  of  the  Tyrol,®  had  been  married  to  a  boy  six  years 
jonnger  than  herself,  a  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.^    The 
marriage  bad  not  been  happy,  and  the  emperor  now  formed  a 
scheme  of  securing  Margaret  and  her  possessions  for  his  son 
Louis,  on   whom    he  had  already  bestowed  the  marquisate  of 
Brandenburg.      It  was  alleged  that  the  Bohemian  prince  was 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  a  husband,**  and  Leopold, 
bishop  of  Freising,  was  found  willing  to  pronounce  a  separation 
on  this  ground,  and  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  with  the  younger  Louis,  to  whom   she  was   related 
within  the  forbidden  degrees.'    But  before  this  could  be  done 
Leopold  was  killed,  while  on  a  journey,  and  no  other  bishop 
could  readily  be  found  to  carry  out  the  plan.     In  this  difficulty 
the  emperor's  literary  allies,  Marsilius  and  William  of  Ockham, 
came  to  bis  aid,  by  writing  treatises  in  which  it  was  maintained 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  belonged,  not  to  the  church, 
but  to  the  temporal  sovereign ;  that  it  had  belonged  to  heathen 
emperors,  and  therefore  much  more  must  it  be  the  right  of  the 
Christian  emperor ;"  that,  while  it  is  for  bishops  and  theologians 
to  decide  whether  certain  defects  in  one  of  the  parties  would 
justify  a  divorce,   the  application  of  the   rule  so  determined 
belongs  to  the  secular  judge ;  that  *'  it  is  for  the  human  law- 
giver to  order  that  to  be  done  which   is  established   by  the 
Divine  law."  * 
On  the  strength  of  these  opinions  Louis  proceeded.   Margaret's 

"  Matth.  Neob.  128 ;   Job.  Vitodur.  But  John  of  Winterthur  describes  her 

1»63;  Olenfll.  309.     "  Francus,  ut  vide-  as    "pulcra  nimis"  (1864),    and    Bp. 

batur,    quod    noluiflset    simulavit    se  Hefele  says  that  she  got  her  name  from 

TeUe ;    Btenedictus  vero  quod  voluisset  the  castle  of  Maultasch,  where  she  was 

simulavit  se  noUe."    M.  Neob.  1.  c.  bom.  vi.  5G0. 

**  Rayn.   1341.  14.     It  is  commonly  p  Olensl.  225 ;  Palarky,  II.  ii.  159. 

paid    that    she  was    caUed  Maulfnsch  *»  H.  Hcrvord.  257. 

(Mouth-pocket),  on  accoimt  of  the  large-  '  H.  Rebdorff  (429,  442)  and  others 

ness  of  her  mouth  (Olensl.  314)—"  ob  represent  him  as  having  actually  an- 

foKlam  tetramque  vultus  dispositionera"  nulled  the  marriage.    Another  story  is 

(Trithemius,  Chron.  Spanh.  a.d.  1347.)  given   by  John   of  Winterthur,   1864. 

Another  writer  calls  her  "  femina  inex-  See  Coxe,  i.  126 ;  Palackv,  II.  ii.  240-3. 

haus*t»  libidinis  et  audax  "  (Mutius,  in  •  W.  Ockham.  in  Goldust,  i.  21-4. 

Pistor.  ii.  870).    Matthew  of  Neuburg  »  Marsil.  ib.  ii.  1389-90. 
styles  her  "  seraifatua.*'  (Urstis.  ii.  129.) 
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husband  was  cited,  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  the  emperor  took 
it  on  himself  to  decree   a  divorce,  and  to  dispense 
^'^'       '   with  the  laws  as  to  consanguinity  with  a  view  to  her 
second  marriage.^     But  although  Louis  thus  gained  his  im- 
mediate object,  this  invasion  of  a  province  which  had  always 
been  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  hierarchy  excited  a 
general  distrust^  which  told  severely  against  him.*    He  made 
enemies  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  with  his  uncle  the  powerful 
Archbishop  Baldwin  of  Treves,  and  all  the  Luxemburg  party.^ 
April  25,    The  pope  desired  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia  to  declare 
1342.      the  late  proceedings  null,  and  to  interdict  the  Tyrol  ;■ 
and  at  this  very  time  the  death  of  Benedict  XII.  made  way  for  a 
successor  more  formidable  to  the  emperor.* 

The  election  fell  on  Peter  Roger,  a  Limousin  of  noble  family, 
^aj7,  who  styled  himself  Clement  VI.  He  had  been  a 
1342.  Benedictine  monk,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  was 
archbishop  of  Rouen  and  cardinal  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus.^ 
He  had  also  been  chancellor  to  King  Philip,  who,  from  unwil- 
lingness to  lose  his  services,  had  for  a  time  hindered  his 
promotion  to  the  cardinalate.  His  devotion  to  the  inter^t 
of  France  was  indicated  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation, 
where  the  chief  parts  were  assigned  to  great  French  dig- 
nitaries, and  it  was  soon  after  more  fully  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  out  of  ten  cardinals  whom  he  made,  nine 
were  French.*^ 

Clement  was  noted  forj  his  learning,  for  his  eloquence,**  and 

•  Olcnsl.  Urk.  81-2 ;  or  Goldost.  ii.  great  joy  to  aU  Christendom.    1044. 
1383,  1385.    The  marriage  took  place  »>  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  1.  205-7;  Rajn. 
in  Fob.  1342.    Bohmer,  139.  1338.  81. 

*  Martin.  Polon.  contin.  in  Eccard.  i.  <^  Dollinger,    ii.    267.      Matthew    of 
1458 ;  Joli.  Vitodur,  ib.  1864,  1867.  Ncuburg    says    that    he    made    seven 

7  Matth.  Ncoburg.  in  Urstis.  ii.  130 ;  cardinals     at     the     request     of     the 

Schmidt,  iii.  592-8 ;  Palacky,  II.  ii.  243 ;  French  king,  while  Edward  of  England 

Gieseler,  II.  iii.  72.  could  not  ootain  the  promotion  of  one 

■  Olensl.  318.    A  divorce  was  after-  (133).     Of  twelve  whom  he  created  in 

wards  pronounced  by  the  bishop  of  Chur,  Dec.  1 350,  only  two  were  Italians.  (Oron. 

under  papal  authority,  on  the  ground  of  Estense,  in  Mnrat.  xv.  463.)  Among  his 

Margiiret*8  cohabitation  with   Louis  of  other  concesbions  to  the  French   sove- 

Drandenbiirg.    Miitth.  Neoburg.  151.  reigns  were  a  great  number  of  exemp- 

'  It  is  said  that  Benedict,  "  de  quo  tions  as  to  excommunications  and  inter- 

fertur  quod  non  fuit  juhtior  eo  post  S.  diets,    indulgences,    privileges    for  the 

Gregorium/*on  being  asked,  when  dying,  royal  chapels,  &c    See  Dachery,  SpiciL 

to  empower  some  one  to  absolve  him,  re-  iii.  723. 

plied,  "Gloriam  meam  alteri  non  dato,  •*  *'Quanno  esse  teneva  cattedra  per 

sed  submitto  me  in  miserioordiam  Doi.*'  scrmocinare,   o   vero    desputare,    tutto 

(Chron.  de  Melsa,  iii.  38.)    Gualvaneo  Parisi  concorreva  ad  udire  esso.     Deh 

Fiumma,  wliose  enmity  to 'Benedict  is  conio   fo  bello  sermocinatore !  **     Hist. 

remarkable  (see  p,  97,  note  y,  and  p.  105.  Rom.  Fragm.  in  Murat.  Antiq.  iii.  343. 
note  ''),  says  that  his  death  caused  very 
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for  an  extraordinary  power  of  memory;*  his  manners  were 
agreeable,  and  he  is  described  as  free  from  malice  and  resent- 
ment/   His  morals  were  never  of  any  rigid  correctness ;  and 
\%'bile  he  was  pope  a  countess  of  Turenne,  if  not  actually  his 
mistress,  is  said  to  have  exercised  an  absolute  influence  over 
him/    He  was  a  lover  of  splendour  and  luxury.    The  great 
palace  of  Avignon  was  growing  under  his  care,**  and  the  princely 
houses  of  the  cardinals  rose  around  it ;  the  court  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter  was  perhaps  the  gayest  and  most  festive  in 
Europe.    Under  Clement  the  vice  of  the  papal  city  became  open 
and  scan^lalous.    Petrarch,  who  himself  cannot  be  described  as  a 
model  of  rigid  and  intolerant  virtue,  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  horror  at  the  abominations  which  filled   the  new 
**  Ribylon  of  the  West,"*  and  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  papal 
city  to  the  solitudes  of  Vaucluse.^ 

In  his  ecclesiastical  administration,  Clement  reversed  the 
|K>licy  of  Benedict,  Preferments  which  the  late  pope  had  kept 
oj>en,  from  a  conscientious  anxiety  as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  men  to  fill  them,*  were  now  bestowed  without  any 

•  W.  Nang.  oont.  90,  343;  Tritthem.  220.  He  styles  Avignon,  '^probrum  in- 
dc  Script.  Ecel.  p.  32i2;  De  Siidc,  iii.  gens,  foetorque  ultimus  orbis  temd" 
fiO.  Hic  author  of  the  '  Eulogium  His-  (Contra  Galli  Culumnias,  p.  1179). 
toniim '  calls  him  "  home  enoditionia,  •*  Quiecjuid,"  ho  says,  *'  do  Assyria  vel 
b('D4>  littcratos,  amabilis,  afiiihilis,  man-  JEI^'ptia  liabylono,  quicquid  do  quatuor 
KQctTis,  niorigeratus,  ab  omnibus  ama-  Labyriuthis,  quicquid  denique  dc  Aycmi 
tua  "  (I.  283).  limine,  deque  tartareis  sylvis  sulphiu^is- 

f  Diduz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.   264.     Role-  que  paludibus  legisti,  huic  Turtnro  ad- 

winck  Hpc-aks  of  him  as  ^*  nomine  et  re  motum  fabula  est."    (Kp.  sine  Tit.  705.) 

totub  virtuosua,"  and  adds,  "  I^udabilis  Cf.  pp.  G21,  790,  707.  801,  806.  808,  &c. 

fuit  ri^or  scTeritatis  Benedict!,  scd  multn  Epp.  Famil.,  xii.  11 ;  xv.  11,  &c. 

amhbili<ir   fuit  benignitas    Clemcntis."  ^  This  was,   not,  however,  his  first 

I  iM  Pi»t<»r.  iii.  564).  retirement  to  Vaucluse.     See  De  Sade,  i. 

^  '  Matthew  Villani  styles  her  **gover-  3397.    The  Ba^el  edition  of  Petrarcli's 

natore  dtl  papa  nelle  sue  temponili  bi-  works  (fol.    1554)  contains  only  eight 

8f»*jrno "  (iii.  2) ;  cf.  iiL  43,  where  Clement  books  of  his  letters  'De  Rebus  Fami- 

u  di'S(*rilxxi  as  **molto  cavalleresco,  poco  liaribus,*  but  lias  the  '  Seniles,*  and  tlio 

itligifwo"   (Cf.    Henr.    Hervord.   267).  *  Sine  Titulo.'     The  late  Florence  edi- 

Anotiicr  speaks  of  him  as   "ab  ante-  tion   of  the   Letter**,  by  Fracassctti   (3 

ovsBTjris  sui  moribus  in  multis  distans,  vols.  8vo.  1859-63),  is  without  the  '  Se- 

mulii^rum,  hononnn,  et  potontiaj  cupi-  niles'  and  tlio  'Sine  Titulo,'  but   has 

dui*."      (Matth.    Neoburg.    133.)      See  sixtc^en  additional  books  of  *  Familiar' 

Murat.  Ann.  VII.  ii.  74.     The  Meaux  letters,    and    largo    additions    to    the 

chronicler  gives  a  curious  tale  as  to  his  *  Varia5.* 

dis<idutenes8  (iii.  89),  and  tells  us  that  *  Baluz.  V.  P.  Avon.  210.      Tliis   is 

he     ft!iswere<l    his    confeswir's    remon-  turned  against  Benedict  by  one  of  liis 

tulrances    by    saying  "  Quando   juvenis  biogmphcrs,  "  nogligens  in  providendo 

fuiiiius,  hoe  md  sumus,  et  qtuxl  facimus  statum  ecelesiarum  supra  niodum  fuit, 

ii.rulo,  f  icimus  ex  corifcilio  mediconim. '  et  in  excusationi'  diiriti;e  8ua)  pauo^w  a<l 

When  tlie  cardinals  nmmmred,  he  pro-  hocdijj^nosvel  sufflcientesilieebat."   (lb. 

diir^-d  a  little  black  book,  from  which  he  240  )      So     (iualvuneo    Fiainma    says, 

>hoWMl  that  the  popes  of  lax  morals  had  "  Ille  [John  xxii.]  fuit  in  concedendis 

lM;«n  th»;  liost  ix>i>es.     lb.  gmtiis    ultra    modum   bencvoluH ;    isto 

»»  Baluz.  1.261.  [I$eno<lictl   fuit  crudchssinni!*,  retinuit 

•  Ep.  sine  Titulo,  p.  793 ;  Dc  Sado,  ii.  enim  330  t)eneflcia  mitratu,  et  sic  ycele- 
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regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  receivers."  Bishopricks^  car- 
dinalates,  and  other  high  dignities  were  bestowed  on  young 
men  whose  sole  recommendation  was  the  elegance  of  their  per- 
son and  manners,  while  some  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
dissolute  habits."  Other  benefices  were  declared  to  be  vacant 
as  papal  reserves,  and  were  conferred  with  a  like  want  of  dis- 
crimination. The  higher  dignities  of  the  church  were  reserved 
for  the  pope's  own  disposal,  in  contempt  of  the  claims  alike  of 
sovereigns  and  of  cathedral  or  conventual  electors.  The  pope's 
own  kindred,  both  clerical  and  lay,  were  loaded  with  preferments 
and  wealth  to  a  degree  of  which  there  had  been  no  example ;  ** 
among  his  cardinals  were  one  of  his  brothers,  two  nephews,  and 
another  relation ;  and  when  some  one  ventured  to  remark  on 
this,  Clement's  answer  was,  "  Our  predecessors  did  not  know 
how  to  be  pope."P 

The  Romans,  by  two  legations  composed  of  persons  who  repre- 
^  jj  sented  the  various  classes  of  the  commimity,'*  invited 
ia42-3.  the  pope  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  ancient  capital, 
and  Petrarch,  who  was  one  of  the  deputies,  urged  the  prayer  in 
a  poetical  epistle,  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  the  imperial 
and  apostolic  city/  In  reply,  Clement  alleged  the  necessity  of 
remaining  north  of  the  Alps,  that  he  might  act  as  a  peacemaker 
between  England  and  France ;  but  he  promised  to  visit  Rome 
as  soon  as  the  troubles  of  France  should  be  settled.  In  the  mean- 
time he  accepted  the  office  of  senator,  which  was  offered  to  him, 
not  as  pope,  but  as  a  private  person,®  and  he  granted  another  of 
their  requests — that  the  jubilee,  which  was  supposed  to  recur  only 
once  in  a  century,  should  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.* 

Towards  the  Emperor  Louis,  the  pope,  while  yet  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  had  shoNvn  his  hostility  by  a  sermon,  in  which  he 

siaram  non  pastor  sod  destructor  fuit."  Ital.  iii.  343 ;  see  Papcncordt's  *  Bienzo,' 

Murat.  xii.  1009.  339-342. 

»  Baluz .  V.  P.  Av.  i.  283 ;  M.  ViU.  iii.       '  Epp.  1.  ii.  p.  1346. 
43.  •  Kicnzi,  in  Lord  Broughton'a  *  Italy/ 

"  M.  ViU.  I.  c. ;  iv.  86 ;  N.  dc  Cleman-  II.  514. 
gis  (?)  do  Corrupto  Eccl.  Statu,  xxvii.       *  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  286;  Hefele, 

4-5.  vi.  579.    "  Havcndo  ancora,"  eays  Mat- 

*  M.   Vill.    iii.    43 ;    Baluz.   V.    P.  thew  Villani,  •*  alcuno  rispetto  a  TauDO 

Aven.  i.  265,  305 ;  Matth.  NtK)burg.  in  Jubileo    della    Santa    Iscrittura  ;    nel 

Urstis.    ii.    133 ;    Platina,    258.      Tlie  quale    catuno    ritoma   ne'    suoi   propi 

chronicler  of  Meaux,  however,  seems  to  beni.    K  i  propi  beni  do'  Christiani  sono 

overstate  the  matter — "  Ut  infra  paucos  i  meriti  della  passiono  di  Christo  ;  j>er  Ii 

annos  major  pars  cardinalium  de  filiis  qunii  ci  HCguita  Indul^enza  ercmidsiono 

ejus  crat  et  nepotibus."  iii.  40.  de*  i)eccati."    i.  29  (Muratori,  xiv.)     A 

p  Baluz,  V.  P.  Avon.  i.  311.  "  Hie  non  Bologncse  chronicler  says  that,  from  tho 

modicum  diininuit  jura,  jurisdictioncs,  pope's    concession    as    to  tlie   jubilee, 

libcrtatts,  thesaurum  atquo  patrimonia  people  supposed  that  he  must  be  in  want 

B.  Petri  et  ecclcsiaj  Roman«5.'     lb.  309.  of  money.    Murat.  xviii.  415. 

•>  Hist.  Bom.  P^agm.  in  Murat.  Antiq. 
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condescended  to  play  on  the  words-  Bavarian,  barbarian,  and 
boor;^  and  his  behaviour  towards  him  was  marked  throughout 
by  a  rancour  which  contrasted  strongly  witJi  the  easiness  of 
Clement's  general  character.  The  emperor  sent  a  mission  to 
Avignon,  caused  processions  and  other  religious  services  to  be 
celebrated  with  a  view  to  an  accommodation,^  and  reminded  King 
Philip  of  his  engagement  to  intercede  for  him ;  but  although 
Philip  made  a  show  of  exerting  himself,  the  terms  which  the 
pojie  prescribed  were  too  rigid.  It  was  required  that  Louis 
should  penitently  acknowledge  all  the  errors  of  his  past  con- 
duct— that  he  should  resign  the  empire,  and  restore  the  Tyrol 
to  the  Bohemian  prince  John;^  and  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  1343,  a  new  btdl  was  issued,  in  which,  after  ^" 
a  long  recital  of  the  emperor's  oflfences — his  contempt  of  eccle- 
stastical  censures,  his  opposition  to  Pope  John  on  the  ques- 
tion of  evangelical  poverty,  his  proceedings  in  Italy  and  at 
Rome,  especially  the  crime  of  setting  up  an  antipope,  his  usur- 
pation of  the  right  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  "  incestuous 
and  adulterous "  union  of  his  son  with  Margaret,  "  whom  her 
immodesty  will  not  allow  us  to  call  our  beloved  daughter" — the 
pope  charges  him  within  three  months  to  lay  down  the  imperial 
title  and  authority,  to  appear  in  person  for  penance,  and  to 
amend  his  oflfences  against  the  church ;  and  he  threatens  him 
with  yet  worse  punishments  in  case  of  failure*  At  the  same 
time  Clement,  by  private  letters,  desired  the  German  princes  to 
prepare  for  another  election,  and  tlireatened  that,  if  they  should 
be  backward,  he  would  give  the  empire  a  new  head,  by  the 
same  authority  which  had  formerly  transferred  it  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Germans.* 

Notwithstanding  the  French  king's  intercession,  the  pope,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time  which  he  had  named,  pronounced 
Louis  to  be  contumacious ;  and  a  meeting  of  electors  was  held 
at  Khense,  under  the  influence  of  J(jhn  of  Bohemia  and  his 
uncle.  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  were  now  strongly  opposed  to 
the  emperor.  Louis,  altliough  on  receiving  the  report  of  his 
first  mission  to  Clement  he  had  angrily  sworn  that  ho  would 
never  yield  to  the  assumptions  of  the  papal  court,^  was  warned 

"  **  Qucm  nominavit  linunim,  inter-  the  French  word  have,    II.  iii.  73. 

pr<:tan8   noinen  haurtu^  id   est,  nesciens  *  J.  Vitcxlur.  1903. 

Irrg^^re  harham,  quia  tantara  dixit   esse  ^  Olensl.  325 ;  Schmidt,  iii.  593. 

rMlitatcm  oris  sui  qufxl  ipHam  abjicere  "  Olensl.  Urk.  83. 

iif.n     valebat."      (Matth.    Xoob.    133.)  •  Olensl.  320;  Schmidt,  iii.  591. 

(liescler  says  tliat  for  haurum  we  ought  ^  Olensl.  329. 
to  read  Bavarum,  with  a  reference   to 
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by  tokens  of  a  growing  disaffection  to  attempt  a  different  course. 
He  appeared  at  Bhense,  and  was  able  to  avert  the  immediate 
danger  by  professing  himself  willing  to  be  guided  in  all  things 
by  the  judgment  of  the  electors,  and  to  labour  in  all  ways  for 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church,  and  by  producing  a  letter  in 
which  the  French  king  held  out  hopes  of  his  obtaining  abso- 
lution.® 

As  his  former  applications  had  been  considered  insufficient, 
Louis  now  begged  that  the  pope  would  himself  furnish  liim  with  a 
draft  of  the  terms  which  were  required  of  him;  and  in  answer' 
to  this  he  received  a  document  to  which  it  might  have  seemed 
impossible  that  an  emperor  cotdd  submit  in  any  extremity.* 
He  was  required  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  errors  of  his  past 
conduct,  but  to  profess  that  he  had  never  thought  it  right ;  to 
give  up  the  imperial  title,  and  to  own  that  it  was  in  the  gift  of 
the  poi>e  alone;  to  undertake  a  crusade  whenever  the  pope 
should  call  on  him ;  to  amend  all  faults  against  the  church  and 
the  pope,  and  to  promise  absolute  obedience.*  Even  the  pope 
was  surprised  when  Louis  authorized  his  ambassadors  to  accept 
these  terms ;  *  but  still  these  were  not  enough.  Another  docu- 
ment was  prepared,  by  which  Louis  was  required  to  amend  and 
retract  all  that  he  had  done,  not  only  as  emperor,  but  as  king — 
not  only  as  to  Italy  and  Kome,  but  as  to  Germany — and  to 
pledge  himself  for  the  future  to  absolute  slavery  to  the  papal 
will.*  At  this,  which  conceme  1  the  electors  as  well  as  himself, 
the  emperor  hesitated.  He  summoned  a  diet  to  meet  at  Frank- 
fort in  September,  1344,  and,  after  having  exposed  the  pope's 
dealings  with  him,  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  assembly.  Great 
indignation  was  expressed,  and  it  was  resolved,  in  accordance 
•  with  the  determination  of  the  electors  in  a  previous  meeting  at 
Cologne,  that  compliance  with  the  pope's  demands  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  emperor's  oath  of  office  and  with  the  duty 
of  the  electors.^  But  the  feeling  of  the  assembly,  instead  of 
being  favourable  to  Louis,  turned  against  him  as  having  by  his 
weakness  and  vacillation  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 
as  being  now  for  personal  reasons  the  only  hindrance  to  peace.* 

«  Olonsl.  330;  Schrockli,  xxxi.  1G8.  emperor  wrote  letters  to  the  pope  and 

<i  *•  Porcuratoriuin     turpissimum     et  cardinals,  (ib.)  which  Raynaldiis  mis- 

rigidissimum.  quod  non  credobant  Lu-  dates.    See  Olensl.  ib.,  and  Urk.  86. 

dovicum  sigillaturiim  etiam  si  captus  «  Olensl.  333-4,  and  IJrk.  88 ;  Schmidt, 

fulsset."      Matth.   Noob.    133.     Cf.  H.  iii.  596. 

Rcbdorff,  a.d.  1314.  »»  J.  Vitodur.  1904;  Matth.  Neob.  134; 

•  Olciijil.  ITrk.  85.  Olensl.  339-340. 

'  lb.  p.  332 ;  Matth.  Noob.  1.  r.    The  «  J.  Vitodur.  1.  c. 
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w    Another  meeting  was  held  a  few  days  later  at  Bhense,  where 
f     John  of  Bohemia  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  him. 
When  Louis  offered  to  resign,  the  electors  showed       ^ 
themselves  willing  to  accept  the  offer,  and  in  his  place  to  set  up 
Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  a  son  of  the  Bohemian  king ;  and 
the  emperor's  attempt  to  recommend  his  son,  Louis  of  Bran- 
denburg, as  his  successor,  was  met  by  the  insulting  declaration, 
that  since  one  Bavarian  had  so  degraded  the  empire,  they  would 
have  no  more  Bavarian  emperors.^ 

Clement  was  resolved  against  any  reconciliation,  and,  after 
having  received  another  fruitless  mission  from  Louis,"  Ap,.ji  13 
he  issued  against  him,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  a  fresh  ^^46. 
anathema,  in  which,  after  forbidding  all  intercourse  with  him 
except  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  denying  him  the  right  of 
Christian  burial,  and  charging  all .  Christian  princes  to  expel 
him  from  their  territories,  the  pope  proceeds  to  implore  the  most 
horrible  curses  on  him;^  and  the  document  concludes  by 
charging  the  electors  to  make  choice  of  a  new  king,  with  a 
threat  that,  in  case  of  their  neglect,  the  pope  would  himself 
provide  a  person  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.® 

John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  lately  become  blind,  visited 
Avignon  with  his  son  Charles,  who  had  received  in  the  French 
court  an  education  of  almost  a  clerical  character ;  and  Clement, 
who,  as  abbot  of  Fecamp,  had  been  the  prince's  tutor,  was  now 
favourable  to  his  pretensions.^     But  when  the  question  of  the 

^  J.  Vitodur.  1.  c. ;  Olenal.  341.  ilium  confundant,  et  in  hoc  vita  super 

■  OleuBl.  343.  eum  apertam  vindictam  osU'ndant,  filii- 

°  E.J?.  *•  Divinam  suppliciter  implora-  ciue  ejus   ejicumtur   de   habitationibus 

mus  ]K.»tcniiaDi,  ut  Ludo\'ici  prsefati  con-  suis,  c-t  videntibus  ejus  oculis  in  lunnibus 

fiitet  inbaninm,  deprimat  et  elidat  8Ui)er-  bostium  eos  i)crdentium  concluduntur.'^ 

biuin,  et  eum  dextersB  sua)  virtute  pro-  °  Olcnsl.  LFrk.  89;  Matth.  Neob.  135; 

slemat,  ipsumque  in  manibus  inimicomm  Biduz.  V.  P.  Avcn.  i.  248. 

fiuoruin  et  eum  persequentium  concluriat,  **  See  Charles's  autobiography  in  B<>h- 

fct  tr.idat  corruentem  ante  ipsos.     Vt-ni-  mer,    Fontew,    ii.    '233.      His    original 

at  ci  laqueus  quem  ignorat,  et  cadat  in  name,  Wenzel,  was  changed  at  his  con- 

ipfiuin.     Sit  maledictus  iiigrediens,  sit  firmation   (ib.  233),  although  it  would 

maledictud  egrediens.      Pcrcutiat  eum  seem  that   the  Oermans  continued  to 

Doininus  amentia  et  csecitate  et  mentis  cfdl  him  by  it  until  his  election  as  king 

furore.     Ccelum  8U[jer  eiun  fulgura  mit-  of  the  Romans.     (H.  Relxlorff,  1075  ) 

tat.    Omnipotentia  Dei  ira,  et  beatf>rum  John,  feeling  the  dibadvantagea  of  his 

IVtri  et  Pauli,  quorum  ecclesiani  prce-  own  want  of  learning,  was  rewdvcd  that 

sumpsit  et  prajsumit  suo  jjosse  confun-  his  son  should  be  well  educated  (Bohin. 

dere,  iu  hoc  et  futuro  sajculo  exardescat  234),  and  Charles  was  able  to  speiik  jin<l 

iu  ipsum.     Orbis  t^rrarum  pugnet  c^n-  write    with    ease    Bohemian,    French, 

tra  eum;  aperiatur  terra  et  ipsum  ab-  Italian,  German,  and   Latin  (ib.  247). 

sorbeat  vivum.    In  generatione  una  de-  The  autobiography,  addressed  l>y Charles 

leatur  nomen  ejus,  et  dispereat  de  terra  to   his    sons  Wenzel    and    Sigismund, 

nomen  ejus.      Cuncta  elementa  sint  ei  reaches  to  his  election  as  king  of  the 

contmria.     Ilabitatio  ejus  fiat  deserta,  Romans, 
et  omnia  sanctorum  quicbceutium  morita 
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empire  was  brought  before  the  cardinals,  a  Tiolent  conflict  arose. 
The  French  party,  headed  by  Talleyrand  of  Perigord,  bishop  of 
Albano,  was  with  the  pope;  the  Gascons,  under  the  cardinal 
of  Comminges,  a  nephew  of  Clement  V.,  were  on  the  other  side. 
Odious  charges  and  imputations  were  bandied  to  and  fro ;  the 
two  chiefs  had  risen  from  their  seats  to  rush  at  each  other, 
when  they  were  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  pope,  and  the 
meeting  was  suddenly  broken  up ;  whereupon  the  members  of 
the.  hostile  factions  fortified  their  houses  and  armed  their 
seryants,  as  if  in  expectation  of  a  general  tumult.^  A  paper  of 
terms  was  offered  by  the  pope  to  Charles,  and  was  accepted  by 
him.  By  this  the  future  emperor  bound  himself  to  a  degrading 
submission  to  the  papal  see.'^ 

The  pope  now  issued  a  mandate  desiring  the  electors  to 

proceed  to  a  new  choice.  As  there  was  no  hope  of 
^"  *  gaining  Henry  of  Vimeburg,  to  whom,  as  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  belonged  the  privilege  of  superintending  the  election. 
Clement  set  him  aside  in  favour  of  Count  Gerlach  of  Nassau,  a 
youth  of  twenty ; "  and  he  desired  that  Louis  of  Brandenburg, 
son  of  the  deposed  emperor,  should  be  excluded  from  a  vote,  as 
holding  his  position  unlawfully.*  The  young  archbishop  sum- 
moned a  meeting  to  take  place  at  Rhense  on  the  10th  of  July, 
when  he  appeared  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  also 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Kudolf,  duke  of  Saxony.  The  empire 
was  declared  to  be  vacant — Charles  of  Moravia  was  elected 
by  the  five,  and  the  ceremony  of  raising  him  aloft  was  performed 
J  J   ^j     on  the  "King's  Chair"  of  Rhense,  as  Frankfort  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.^  The  services  of 
his  supporters  were,  as  usual,  rewarded  by  largo  payments  or 
other  concessions,*  and  the  election  was,  although  not  until  nine 
months  later,  confirmed  by  the  pope.^ 

«  G.  Vill.  xii.  59.     To  this  refer  the  while  Gerlach  was  acknowledgwi  only 

words  of  Petrarch,  in    Hesse,  where    the    lundgi-ave    wus 

"  Eccc  duo  obnbtis  qui  sc^c  comlbus  urgent."  fiivourablo  to  him.    lb.  A.D.  1353  ;  Gobe- 

Eclog.  vii.  p.  J  265.  lin.  Persona,  in  Meibohm.  i.  291. 

'  See  Olensl.  Urk.  03,  wliero  it  is  em-  *  Olensl.  Urk.  90;  Buluz.  V.  P.  Aven. 

bodied  in  a  later  document;   or  Rayn.  i-  248;  G.  Vill.  xii.  59;  Kayn.  1343.  02. 

1344.  19,  seqq.  At  this  time  King  John  got  tljo  Bohe- 

•  For  a  lively  account  of  (he  contest  inian  church  made  independent  of  tl:o 

for  Mentz,  see  Matth.  Neob.  139.    Kcnry  see  of  Mentz,  Prague  being  erected  into 

had  been  made  archbishop  without  the  "^  archbishoprick.  Matth.  Ncob.  135 ; 

consent  of  the  canons,  and  had  been  Olensl.  337 ;  Mansi,  xx>n.  75. 

kept  out  of   the  see  for   three  years,  "  Matth.   Neob.  135;    Baluz.  V.  P. 

during  which  it  was  administered  by  Aven.  i.  248 ;  G.  Vill.  xii.  59. 

Baldwin   of   Treves  (Trithem.   Chron.  *  Matth.  Ncob.  135;  Ilerm.  Corner, 

Hirsnug.  a.d.  1328).     Notwithstanding  1076. 

the  pope's  condemuation,  he  carried  him-  ^  Olensl.  Urk.  92;  ib.  pp.  301,  3C:»; 

self  as  archbishop  so  long  as  Louis  lived,  O.  Vill.  xii.  77. 
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The  general  feeling  of  the  Germans  was  against  Charles. 
They  saw  with  indignation  that  the  same  humiliations  to  which 
Louis  had  only  submitted  in  the  extremity  of  distress,  were 
accepted  by  the  new  claimant  as  the  very  conditions  on  whicli 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  supplant  a  lawfully-chosen  emperor.* 
A  diet  at  Spires,  under  Louis,  declared  the  election  of  his  rival 
to  be  null,  and  denied  the  pope's  right  to  depose  an  emperor.* 
No  secular  prince  would  side  with  Charles;  no  city,   except 
Basel,  would  countenance  or  harbour  him.^     Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  Grerman  coronations,  shut  its  gates 
against  him ;  and  he  was  derided  by  the  name  of  the  "  priests' 
emperor."*^    In  this  state  of  things  he  found  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  with  his  father  into  France ;  and  at  the  great  August  26 
battle  of  Cressy,  where  the  blind  king  died  in  the      i^<>- 
thick  of  the  fight,  Charles  fled  from  the  field.**    As  Aix  and 
Frankfort  were  closed  against  liim,  he  was,  with  the  pope's  con- 
seQt,  crowned  at  Bonn  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  f    j^^^  25 
and  Germany  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  civil      i^^ti. 
war,*  when  Louis  suddenly  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in 
hunting,*  on  the  11th  of  October,   1347  —  the  last  emperor 
against  whom  the  anathema  of  the  church  was  directed,  and 
the  one  who    felt  it   most   severely,  although   living    at    a 
time  when   such   denunciations   were   generally  less   dreaded 
than  in  the  days  when  men  had  not  become  familiar  with  them 
through  abuse.** 

'  St't  Rayn.  1347.  2  sajq. ;  Giescl.  II.  aeo  H.  Ilervord.  267-8. 

iii.  bij-l.     Palaoky,  who  w  very  favour-  «  G.  Vill.  xii.  lOo.     The  fall  is  said 

altjc  to  Charles  on  accmini  of  his  uieritd  to    havf^    been    caused    by    jjaralys^is. 

a>  a  king  of  Bohemia,  says',  that  ho  (Matth.Neob.  1841.)   H.  Uebdorft' views 

tiiffi^n-^l   from  other.s,  not  by  yielding  hid    sudden    death,   while    under    the 

lufifij,  hut  by  intending  to  keep  bis  en-  church's  censun;,  as  a  judgment  on  his 

giigciinnts.   11.  ii.  2(37-9.  having  allowed  the  church  and  the  poor 

*  Ul(  ih-1.  i.  3o0,  3(>0.  to  be  oppressed,  «^c.  (437).  According 
^  Matth.  NcL)b.  139;  Olen^l.  3G0.  to  some  writers  the  emperor  was  poi- 
^  G.  Vill.  xii.  105.     The  objections  to  soned  by  the  wife  of  Duke  Albert  of 

Ms  fit  ct  ion  as  irregular  are  set  forth  by  Austria    (C.    Zantfliet   in    Mart.   Coll. 

Hinr.  Hervord.  275.  Ampl.  v.  250),  or  by  Margaret  Maul- 

^  II.  ReUlorflf,  43(5;  Froissart,  i.  288;  tasch(Trithem.  Chron.  Spanh.A.u.  1317. 

ni>t.  Kom.  Fragm.  in   Murat.  Antiq.  Cf.  Andr.  llatisb.  571 ;  Wadding,  1347. 

Ital.iii.  379-387;  Andr.  Katisb.  in  Tez,  18;  II.  Hervord.  270  (who  is  full  on  the 

IV.  iii.  570 ;  Petrarc.  de  Kerned,  utriusq.  emperor's  character),    llinaldi  exults  in 

F'.rtunro.  ii.  96 ;  Palacky,  II.  ii.  2G:V4.  his  death  1347-9. 

•''Jin  had  only  reachetl  the  age  of  fifty  •»    Schmidt,   iii.    GOl.      Later    popes 

(I'aiili,  iv.  401).    As  to  his  blindnecjj,  and  the   Council  of    Basel   stylo  him 

^'*'  ruiiickv.  225-0,  230.  "  divjo   memoriio   imixrator,"  althougli 

*  G.  Vili.  xii.  77  ;  Mutth.  Xeob.  138 ;  liinaldi  and  even  Mnratori  speak  (.f 
i'altu'ky,  II.  ii.  270,  who  gives,  from  the  empire  as  vacant  from  the  death  of 
IVbl's  Life  of  Charier,,  a  strauge  letWr  Henry  VII.  to  the  eh.ction  of  Charh-s. 
ffahn.^  addressed  to  him  by  Louis  in  (Olenal.  380 ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  80.)  Aven- 
•^iiijuury,  1317.  tinus,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  is  very 

'  F<ir  the   anarchy  which  prevailed,    eulogistic,  030-1. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

JOANNA  OF  NAPLES— WENZI  — LAST  YEARS  OF  CLEMENT  VI. 

AJ>.  1343-1352. 

KoBEBT,  who  from  the  year  1309  had  reigned  over  the  kingdom 
of  Apulia,  or  Naples,  with  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  political 
skill  unequalled  among  his  contemporaries,*  lost  his  only  son 
Charles  in  1328  ;^  and,  seemingly  from  a  wish  to  compensate 
the  elder  branch  of  his  family  for  its  exclusion  from  the  Nea- 
politan throne  at  an  earlier  time,*^  he  resolved  to  bestow  his 
granddaughter  Joanna,  who  had  thus  become  his  heiress,  on  one 
of  its  members.*  For  this  purpose,  Andrew,  the  second  son  of 
llobert's  nephew,  King  Charobert  of  Hungary,  was  chosen,  and 
the  marriage  took  place  in  1333,  when  the  bridegroom  was 
seven  and  the  bride  five  years  old.®  Andrew  remained  at 
Naples  in  order  that  he  might  be  duly  trained  up  for  his  future 
dignity ;  but  the  roughness  of  his  character,  which  the  Italians 
ascribed  to  his  Hungarian  birth,  refused  to  yield  to  the  southern 
culture,  and  he  grew  up  rude,  passionate,  and  headstrong.^  On 
the  death  of  Robert,  in  1343,  Joanna,  to  whom  her  grandfather 
had  already  caused  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken,  succeeded 
to  the  throne ;  but  intrigues  were  busily  carried  on  by  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  a  Hungarian  faction,  heiided  by  a  friar 
named  Kobert,  attempted  to  make  itself  supreme  at  Naples.* 
Andrew  endeavoured,  through  the  interest  of  his  brother  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary,  to  obtain  the  pope  s  consent  that  he  should  be 

'  Petrarch  Htyleu  him  **  regiim  et  phi-  Acciajuoli,  ib.  xiii.  1207 ;  Giannonc,  iv. 

Ic^ophoruiu  hujus  ajvi  m€*o  priucepn  ju-  12. 

dido."     (lUr.  Mirahil.  1.  I.  t.  i.  444 ;  «  (;.  Till.  x.  224 ;  xii.  9 ;  Giann.  iv. 

cf.  456,  513.)    John  Villuni  suya  that  14;  MaQuth,  Goijch.  d.  Ma^aren,  ii.  41). 

for  500  years  [i.  c,   ai»i»arLntly,  since  '  Giann.  iv.  18.     Giannoue  rails  the 

CharlemagDe]  there  had  beeu  no  such  Nea|K>litan  c<:»urt  ^'accademia  c  domi- 

sovereign,  either  for  abilities  or  for  ac-  cilio  d*ogni  virtii;"  Sismondi,  "la  cour 

quired   knowledge   (xii.  i));    cf.   Hist.  la  plus  ]K)lice.  comme  aussi  la  phis  cor- 

Kom.  Fragm.  in  Murat.  Antiij.  iii.  311,  pompue,  de  TEurope."      Rep.  Ital.  iv. 

seqq. ;  Oh*nsl.  :J27.  2(KJ. 

^  Alb.    Mussat.   in    Murat.   x.   780;  k  Gravina,  553;   Murat.  Ann.  VIII. 

Chron.  Sanese,  ib.  xv.  84.  Letter  of  John  ii.  17 ;  Giann.  iv.  19, 73.    See  Petrarch's 

XXII.  in  Kayn.  1328.  00.  amusing  description  of  this  friar,  Epp. 

«  See  p.  61.  Famil.  v.  3.    lie  bays  that  at  Naples 

d  G.  Vill.  xi.  224 ;  Matth.  N(«b.  129  ;  there  was  "  nulla  pietaa,  nuUa  Veritas, 

Gravina  in  Murat.  xii.  549 ;  Vita  Nic.  nulla  tides." 
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crowned  not  as  eonaort,  but  as  king  by  hereditary  right  ;**  and  he 
indiscreetly  uttered  threats  of  the  punishments  which  he  in- 
tended to  inflict  on  all  who  had  offended  him,  as  soon  as  he 
riiould  be  established  in  the  kingdom.'     He  also  suspected  Iiis 
wife  of  infidelity,*^  and  the  mutual  ill-feeling  which  arose  from 
this  and  other  causes  was  artfully  fomented   by  interested 
courtiers."    A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Andrew,  and, 
while  resiiling  with  the   queen  and  a  hunting-party  at  the 
Celestine  convent  of  Aversa,  he  was  decoyed  from  his  chamber, 
and  strangled  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  September,  1543." 
By  desire  of  the  Neapolitan  nobles  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  murder,  and  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  concerned 
in  it  were  put  to  death,  or  otherwise  punished.^    But  Joanna 
herself  was  suspected,^  and  when  she  sent  a  bishop  to  Louis  of 
Hungary,  entreating  his  protection  for  herself  and  for  the  child 
with  whom  she  had  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  replied  in  a  letter  which,  with  unmeasured  severity, 
declared  his  belief  of  her  guilt  .^ 

On  the  death  of  his  posthumous  nephew,  Louis  claimed  the 
Apulian  kingdom  as  his  inheritance,  and  invaded  it,  displaying 
at  the  head  of  his  army  a  banner  on  which  was  painted  the 
murder  of  Andrew.  He  also  sent  an  embassy  to  the  pope,  with 
a  request  that  he  might  be  crowned  as  heir  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia ;  but  his  envoys^were  unable  to  obtain  a  public  audience, 
as  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  connected  with  the  excommuni- 

*  Giann.  iv.  74 ;  Mailath,  ii.  52.  C3e-  who  was  on  the  way  to  crown  him,  per- 
ment  grants  the  coronation  as  consort,  formed  the  ct^remony  on  his  dead  body. 
Bayn.  1344.  16.  Murat.  xv.  613. 

*  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  246 ;  Gravina,  "  J.  do  Bazano,  613;  Hist.  Pistol. 
659.  513-4  ;  Gravina,  564-7 ;  G.  Vill.  xii.  51 ; 

k  G.  Vill.  xii.  50.    On  the  other  hand,  Giann.  iv.  76-7 ;  Sism.  iv.  211. 

ihcie  is  a  story  (probably  of  later  date)  **   Anon.    Ital.    27,    in    Miirat.   xvi. 

that  Joanna  was  provoked  against  him  Giannono  is  favourable  to  Joanna,  whom 

by  hifi  having  seduced  her  sister.    Go-  he  highly  eulogises  (iv.  11(;).     Mr.  Hal- 

hel.  Persona,  in  Meibohra.  1.  298.  lam  thinks  that  she  was  probably  inno- 

"»  Gravina,  554-  5,  558-0.  cent  of  the  murder,  and  that  there  is  no 

■  G.  Till.  xii.  50 ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Avon-  clear  proof  of  the  iliessoluteness  whirh  is 

i.  246-7;  Mattli.  Ncob.  130;  Hist.  Pistol,  imputed  to  her  by  mot<t  writers  (M.  A.  i. 

512.     It  is  ^aid  that  the  murderers  ha^l  347-8) ;  and  she  ha.s  found  a  champion 

rwnurse  to  strangulation,  because*  it  was  of  another  kind  in   Mr.  Landor.     See 

U-lievt-d  that  his  mother  had  given  him  his  dramas,  *  Andrew  of  Hungary  and 

a  charm  against  steel  an<l  poison  (Gra-  Joanna  of  Naples.* 

vina,  560 ;  Cron.  Estense,  xv.  422  ;  Hist.  '>  "  Johnnna,  inordinnta  vita  prffteritrt. 

Pistol.  1.  c. ;  Mailiith,  ii.  53).     "  Aversa  retentio    potestatis   in   regno,   ne;^)eotft 

vere  averfca,"  says  Petrarch,  " nomen  a  vindicta  et  excusatio  sub8e<j[uens,  notis 

re  sumptuiu,  aversa  prorsus  ab  humani-  tui  viri  proy>at  te  fuisse  i)arti<'ipeni,'*  &c. 

tat^,"  &c.     (Epp.  Famil.  vi.  5.)    John  Cron.KKt.  in  Murat.  xv.  445;  of.  ib.  424  ; 

of  Bazano,  a  Modenese  chronicler,  thinks  Giannono,  iv.  78.    Louis  and  his  mother 

that,  if  Andrew  had  \)e(\n  crowned,  the  wrote  to  princcH,  denouncing  the;  mur- 

munlerers  would  not  have  ventuwjd  on  der.    See  Bjmer,  iii.  75-6. 
their  crime ;  and  ho  says  that  a  cardinal, 
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cated  Louis  of  Bavaria/  In  the  meantime,  Joanna,  yielding  (as 
it  was  said)  to  the  entreaties  of  her  subjectf^,  who  dreaded  a 
Hungarian  rule,  married  her  cousin  Louis  of  Tarento,  who  had 
been  suspected  of  criminal  intimacy  with  her  during  the  life  of 
her  former  husband,  and  of  a  share  in  the  gnilt  of  his  death ; 
and  by  this  she  appeared  to  confirm  the  imputations  which  had 
been  cast  on  lier."  The  pair  withdrew  from  Naples  before  the 
approach  of  the  Hungarian  force,  and  fled  by  sea  to  the  queen's 
territory  of  Provence,*  where  she  was  received  at  Avignon  with 
great  honour,  all  the  cardinals  going  out  to  meet  her.  Clement^ 
who  had  already  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against 
the  murderers  of  Anflrew,^  at  the  request  of  Louis,  appointed 
a  commission  of  three  cardinals  to  investigate  the  case,  but 
without  any  definite  result;  he  granted  a  dispensation  for 
the  queen's  second  marriage,^  and  endeavoured  to  mediate 
between  her  and  the  king  of  Hungary/  After  a  time  Louis 
withdrew  from  Apulia,  where  he  had  inflicted  severe  punish- 
ment on  many  who  were  suspected  of  a  share  in  his  brother's 
murder/  Joanna  and  her  husband  were  requested  by  a  party 
among  lier  subjects  to  return  ;•  and,  in  order  to  provide  money 
for  this  purpose,  she  agreed  to  sell  Avignon  to  the  pope  for 
Jan.  12  ^  price  far  below  its  real  value,  in  consideration  (as 
1348.  was  believed)  of  the  favours  which  she  had  received  or 
might  still  desire  from  him  in  the  matter  of  iVndrew  s  murder.^ 
In  1351  the  king  of  Hungary  again  appeared  in  Southern 
Italy ;  but  Joanna  and  her  husband  were  able,  by  the  help  of 
one  of  the  mercenary  bands  which  were  then  at  the  service 
of  any  power  that  would  pay  them,*'  to  make  so  vigorous  a 
resistance  that  a  truce  was  concluded.  By  this  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  for  arbitration,  with 
the  understanding  that,  if  Joanna  were  found  guilty  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  her,  she  should  forfeit  the  kingdom,  and  that 
if  acquitted,  she  should  retain  peaceful  possession,  but  should 
reimburse  the  Hungarian  king  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
The  decision   of  Clement    was   in  her  favour,   and    she   and 

'  G.  Vill.  xii.  57;   Giann.  iv.  80-1;  i.  18;  Platina,  2G0;  Fuller,  *Tho  Pio- 

Sism.  iv.  211.       •  Sism.  R.  I.  iv.  259.  fane  State,'  341,  ed.  Nichols.     The  sale 

»  G.  Vill.  xii.  98, 114;  Graviua,  578-9,*  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  Charles 

Wudd.  1318.  6.  aa    suzerain  (ib.  262).     Joanna   after- 

"  G.  Vill.  xii.  51 ;  Rayn.  1346.  45.  wards,  when  she  supposed  herself  safe, 

«  (r.  Vill.    xii.    114  ;    Baluz.  V.   P.  protested  against  the  bargain,  but  in 

Avon.i.2r)3;  M.  Vill. i.lJ«:  Giann. iv. 82.  vain.    (Gregorov.   vi.  329.)     For   Cle- 

J^  Baluz.  i.25o;  Rayn.  13 tS.  3.  mcnt's   defence  of    his  conduct   as   to 

*  Gnvvina,  583-5.            •  Ib.  586-7.  Joanna,  see  Rayn.  1349.  5. 

»»  Baluz.  V.  P.  Avon.  i.  272 ;  M.  Vill.  «  Gravina,  681.    See  below,  p.  133. 
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her  husband  were  crowned  by  a  papal  legato  on  Whitsunday, 
1352.* 

II.  The  long  absence  of  the  popes  from  Rome  had  been 
disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  city.     Although  still  an  object  of 
pilgrimage,  it  no  longer  enjoyed  the  wealth  which  had  been 
drawn  to  it  by  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  by  the  resort  of 
persons  from  all  quarters  for    official  business.      Even  the 
pilgrims  were  often  plundered  on  the  way  by  robbers,  or  by 
the  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers  which  beset  the  roads.®    The 
churches  were  falling  into  decay;  the  great  monuments  of 
antiquity  were  turned  into  fortresses,  or  were   left  to  utter 
neglect.     While  the  popes  were  usually  elected,  each  in  his 
prirate  capacity,  and  for  his  own  life,  to'  the  nominal  dignity  of 
senator,^  the  city  was  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  to  the  contentions 
of  the  great  families.*    In  these  circumstances  some  romantic 
spirits  felt  themselves  thrown   back  on  the  memories  of  an 
earlier  time,  regarding  less  the  veneration  which  was  attached 
to  Rome  as  the  religious  capital  of  Christendom,  than  the  £Eime 
of  its  ancient  republican  and  imperial  grandeur.^    Thus  Dante 
had  desired  to  see  Rome  the  seat  of  the  papacy  and  of  the 
empire  ;*  and  now  Petrarch,  the  foremost  man  of  the  age  in 
poetry  and  general  literature,*^  endeavoured  from  time  to  time, 
by  letters  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  which  found  circulation 
wherever  the  Latin  language  was  understood,  to  stir  up  both  em- 
perors and  popes  to  make  Rome  again  their  residence.™  Petrarch 
was  decorated  with  the  laurel  crown  in  the  Capitol,  on  Easter-day, 
1341,  having  received  at  the  same  time  an  offer  of  that  tribute  to 
his  genius  from  the  university  of  Paris  and  from  the  Roman 
senate,  and  having  chosen  to  be  so  honoured  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  ancient  greatness  rather  than  by  the  body  which,  in  his 
own  time,  was  most  distinguished  in  the  cultivation  of  literature." 

'^M.ViU.i.93;ii.41,65;iii.8;Moruil-  «»  Epp.  1.  i.  pp.  1331,  1335,  134G,  ed. 

(Ifejco  in  Murat.  xii.  539  ;  Gianii.  iv.  85 ;  Basil.;  Epp.  Famil.  xi.  1 ;  xii.  1 ;  xviii.  1  ; 

Sifim.  R.  I.  iv.  291-3.  xix.  1,  &c.  He  writes  to  certain  cardinals, 

•  Gregorov.  vi.  13.          f  lb.  vi.  225.  who  had  been  commiasioned  to  reform 
»  Hirit.  Rom.  Fragmenta,  in  Murat.  Rome,    "Primum    animis  vestris    roor 

Antiq.  iii.  411 ;  Siamondi,  iv.  218 ;  Ore-  insitum,  nullius  humane  rei  nomen  esse 

gorrjv.  \i.  185,  200-2.        "  Miim.  v.  341.  sanctius  quam  reipnblicaj  Romanorum." 

'  Ep.  9,  quote<l  by  Gregorov.  vi.  100.  xi.  16. 

*  See  Zantfliet,  in  Mart.  Coil.  Ampl.  •»  Opera,  1251,  seqq;  Tirab.  v.  437; 
V.  226,  229.  Tiraboschi  remarks  that  Gibbon,  vi.  368 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  208-215. 
Petrarch,  even  if  he  had  not  written  the  The  two  invitations  reached  him  at  the 


garded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious    cordtsays 

men  of  his  country,    v.  443.  coronation  (t.  ii.  note  14)  is  apocryphal 
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Among  the  Bpectators  of  this  ceremony  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  one  in  whom  the  romantic  feeling  which  has  been 
described  was  soon  to  find  a  remarkable  expression ;  indeed  it 
has  been  supposed  that  his  enthusiasm  had  drawn  nourishment 
from  the  sight  of  the  great  poet  wandering  among  the  monu- 
ments of  Bome's  ancient  majesty  on  an  earlier  visit  to  the  city.* 
Nicolas,  w^ho,  from  a  popular  corruption  of  his  father's  name,  is 
commonly  called  Rienzi,**  was  bom  alx)ut  the  year  1314,**  in  the 
region  named  Begola,  which  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  adjoining  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Bome.  His  father  was 
a  tavern-keeper,  his  mother  a  washerwoman  and  water-carrier  f 
and  although,  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  he  professed  to  be  an 
illegitimate  oflfspriug  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,'  it  is  certain 
that  this  attempt  to  glorify  his  paternal  descent  at  the  expense 
of  his  mother's  reputation  was  merely  the  invention  of  a  diseased 
vanity.* 

Hienzi  was  educated  for  the  profesrion  of  a  notary ;  but  his 
delight  was  in  the  study  of  the  old  Eoman  authors — of  Livy, 
Csesar,  Cicero,  Boethius,  and  the  poets^  and  he  acquired  an 
unusual  skill  in  reading  and  interpreting  ancient  inscriptions.™ 
From  brooding  over  these  records  of  the  past  he  conceived 
visions,  which  he  attempted  to  realize  with  an  amount  of 
success  which,  for  a  time,  was  wonderfully  great,  and  might 
have  been  far  greater  and  more  lasting  but  for  his  own  utter 
inadequacy  to  the  part  which  he  attempted  to  act;  and  the 


(Cola  di  Rieuzo,  58).    Fur  the  history  Hamb.  1841,  in  all  of  which  there 

of  tho  laurel  crown,  sec  Selden,  iii.  457,  original  materials. 

cd.  Wilkins ;  Gibbon,  I.  o. ;   Tirab.   v.  «»  Re,  170. 

455-G.             •  Grcgorov.  vi.  206, 213.  '  Hist.  Rom.  Fragm.  309. 

p  i.e.  The  son  of  Laurenc^^.'   It  has  *  Tho  story  is  ti^at  Henry,  having 

been  said  that  his  family  name  was  Ga-  visited  St  Peter's  in  disguise,  while  the 

brinl;  but  of  thii)  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Vatican  suburb  was  in  the  hands  of  his 

original  sources.  (Papencordt,  G2.)    The  enemies,  was  pursued  into   Lorenao  a 

chief  special  authority  for  the  history  of  tavern,  where  no  lay  hidden  for  ten 

this  uuiu,  whose  character  has  been  ex-  days  or  more,  and  so  became  the  fiither 

travtigantly  idealised  by  writers  of  fiction,  of  Nicolas  by  the  hostess.    The  first 

is  a  chronicle  published  in  tho  third  appearance  of   it  is  after  the  fail  of 

volume  of  Mumtori's  Antiquities,  under  Rienzi,  when  he  wished  to  recommend 

the  title  of  *  Hibtoria)  Romanas  Frag-  himself  to  Charles  IV.  at  Prague.    Hia 

menta.*    This  has  since  been  re-edited  own  sfaitoment  is  in  Papencordt,  Urk. 

by  Zeph yrino  R^,  Florence,  1828  and  p.  xxxi.    David,  he  says,  had  '*  filimn 

1854.     (My  refcreuct^^  are  usually  to  non    ignotum"   by  Uriah's  wife,  and 

Miirutori ;  those  in  which  R(^  lb  men-  Abraham  hud  *'  filium  deo  acceptmn  ex 

tioued,  are  to  hid  second  edition.)    The  ancilla."    The  auUior  of  the  Hist  Rom. 

author  has  been  wrongly  identified  with  Fragm.  represents  him  as  saying  to  the 

one  Fortifiocea,  whom  he  occasionally  cmixjror,  **  De  vostro  Icnajo  so ;  Sglio  de 

mentions.    (See  Re,  2.)  See,  too,  Ifoct>e-  vastardo  de  Herrico  iniperatore"  (511) ; 

mins,   in   CbuiKMiville,   *Gesita   Pontiff,  but  we  ought  to  read  (wilh  Rd,  250) 

Iicodi.nsium,'  ii.  404  soiiq. j[Leod.  1G13) ;  "  flglio  vastardo." 

Lord  Broughton*s  '  lUily,'  li.  512,  seqq. ;  »  Paiieuc.  65 ;  Re,  252. 

and    P^fciHjncordt's    *  Cola    di   Rienzo/  »  Fragm.  399 ;  Milm.  v.  343. 
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anarcliy  into  wbich  Borne  had  fallen  was  especially  brought 
borne  to  him  by  the  circumstance  that  his  brother  was       ^  ^ 
kiUed  in  an  i^ray,  and  that  no  redress  was  to  be     1334-5. 
obtained   from  the  great  families  which  then  exercised  the 
powers  of  government.* 

In  1342-39  Bienzi  was  one  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
Romans  to  beg  that  Pope  Clement  would  return  to  their  city  •/ 
and  it  is  said  that  his  eloquence  won  the  admiration  of  the 
f(Spe  himself,'  while  it  is  certain  that  he  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Petrarch,  who  afterwards  found  reason  to  regret  that 
he  had  too  easily  allowed  himself  to  be  fascinated.'^  The 
embassy,  as  we  have  seen,^  was  put  off  with  fair  words,  and 
with  a  grant  of  the  petition  that  the  jubilee  should  be  cele- 
brated every  fiftieth  year,  instead  of  once  in  a  century;  but 
this  concession  was  hailed  by  Bienzi  with  a  joy  so  extravagant, 
that  he  extolled  Clement  above  the  greatest  of  the  ancient 
Roman  worthies.^ 

Rienzi  returned  to  Rome  with  the  official  character  of  papal 
notary/  and  resumed  his  old  studies,  while  his  indig- 
nation at  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  (who  mocked  at  '  ' 
his  ideas  as  the  fancies  of  a  crazy  enthusiast)  ®  became  more 
vehement  than  ever.  He  endeavoured  to  excite  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  the  people  by  various  means,  such  as  expounding 
inscriptions  which  attested  the  glory  and  liberty  of  former 
days,^  and  by  exhibiting  a  picture  which,  in  the  midst  of  many 
other  symbols,  displayed  Bome  under  the  figure  of  a  majestic 
matron,  clothed  in  tattered  garments,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
weeping  eyes,  and  hands  crossed  on  her  breiist,  kneeling  on  the 
deck  of  a  ship  which  was  without  mast  or  sail,  and  appeared 

"  Frasrm.  399.  ausus  eat,  ot  tutolnm  labentis  imperii 

'  G.  Vill.  xii.  89  :  Frugm.  399.    Von  profitcri ;  **    and  from   the  measure  of 

Reamont  Aeems  to  think  that   Rienzi  success  which  such    u   i>er8on  had  ob- 

had  no  regular  commissiun.    ii.  853.  tained  he  argues  the  capacity  of  Rome 

'  Fragm.  3J>9.  for  a  revival  of  her  greatness.     Apol.  c. 

'  Gregorov.  vi.  262 ;  De  Sade,  ii.  48,  Galli    Calumnias,   p.    1181.     Cf.    Ep. 

M<|q.     Papenc«)rdt  says  that  the  Itah'ans  Famil.  xiii.  6,  pp.  234-5,  237. 

Doiversally  supiiotte   Rienzi   to  be   the  ^  P.  106. 

Mibject  of  Petrarch's   sonnet,  *'  Spirito  <=  Letter  in  Broughton's  Itidy,  ii.  514, 

gcntil,"  but  that  the  doubts  raised  by  Do  516.   lie  speiiks  of  thi^  Jubilee  as  having 

Sade(t.  i.  Notes,  61, 8e«iq.)  arc  still  enter-  been  obtained   by   his  own    influence. 

tained  by  many  German  writers.    Dean  Papenc.  Urk.  21. 

3IUman  (v.  243),  Gregorovius  (vi.  202),  '*  **  Notario  de  la  cammoni  di  Roma." 

and  Re*  (Apjiendix)  think  the  reference  (Frogm.  401.)     His  jK-tition  to  the  popo 

certain,  but  Von  Reumont  is  undecided,  for  this  oflice  (which  he  represents  hiin- 

(ii.  120).     After  Rienzi's  fall,  Petrarch  self  as  seeking  cliielly  for  the  sake  of 

wrr.ito,  **  Vir  unus  obscurissimas  originis  security    against    the    enmity    of    tho 

et  nulLinim  opum,  atque  ut  ratio  docuit  nobles)  is  printed  for  tho  first  time  by 

plus    animi  habeiis  quam   con«tanti:e,  Gregorovius,  vi.  230.        '  Fragin.  407-9. 

reipublicaj  imbecilles  humeros  subjicere  '  lb.  405,  seqq. ;  Gri'gorov.  vi.  236. 
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about  to  unk.'  On  the  first  day  of  Lent,  1547,  he  announced 
by  a  placard  on  the  church  of  St.  (Jeorge  in  the 
Yelabro  that  the  Bomans  would  ''soon  return  to  their 
ancient  good  estate;"^  and  after  having  held  many  meetings 
on  the  Aventine,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  citizens,^  he 
gave  out  at  Whitsuntide  that  this  good  estate  was 
^^  come.  Bienzi,  at  the  Capitol,  assumed  the  title  of 
tribune,  with  the  pope's  legate,  Raymond  bishop  of  Orvieto,  for 
his  colleague ;  ^  the  laws  of  his  government  were  proclaimed, 
and  forthwith  he  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  republic." 
A  strict  and  rigid  system  of  police  was  enforced  without  respect 
of  persons ;°  the  fortresses  of  the  nobles,  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  Campagna,  were  demolished ;  the  owners  were  compelled  to 
swear  to  the  observation  of  peace,  and  long  and  bitter  feuds 
were  extinguished  by  a  forced  reconciliation  of  enemies.**  The 
streets  of  Rome  and  the  highways  of  its  neighbourhood  became,  for 
the  first  time  since  many  years,  safe ;  ^  the  Bomans,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  unwonted  security,  fancied  themselves  once  more 
free.*^  The  tribune's  authority  was  respected  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  jurisdiction ;  his  announcement  of  his  elevation, 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Italian  cities  to  combine  for  their 
common  country,  were  received  with  a  respectful  welcome  ;*■  it 
is  said  that  even  the  soldan  of  Babylon  was  affected  by  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  Borne.' 
Petrarch,  watching  with  enthusiastic  delight  the  course  of 
affairs  in  the  city,  congratulated  the  tribune  and  his  people 
on  having  thrown  off  the  domination  of  foreigners,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  profit  by  their  opportunities.* 

But  very  early  Bienzi  began  to  show  that  his  mind,  vain, 
fantastic,  and   unsteady  from  the  first,   had  become   intoxi- 

9  Fragm.  401 ;  Papcucordt,  Urk.  hi.  xi.  521 ;  Cliron.  Mufin.  ib.  xv.  607-610. 

»•  Fru|?.409.         '  lb.         >»  Ib.  415.  Cron.  Saneso.  ib.  xiv.  128;  Cron.  Est; 

™  Ib.  413;  Sism.iv.  221-3;  Gregorov.  ib.  441;    Chron.  Reg.    ib.  ;tviii.   6a; 

vi.  244-6.    The  chronicler  of  Pintoia  re-  Gregorov.  vi.  249-258.    Seo  his  account 

presents  hi8  elevation  as  the  result  of  a  of  his  successes  in  Papcno.  Urk.   pp. 

popular  impulse,  oceasioned  by  a  scar-  xxxiv.-v. 

city,  which  then  prevailed  (Murat.  xi.  •  Fragm.  423. 

5110»  while  another  chronicler  says  that  *  Opera,  595,  ed.  Basil. ;  iii.  423,  ed. 
the  Romans  chose  him  in  consequence  of  Fracasclti;  cf.  iii.  409,  where  he  de- 
having  been  warned  that  foreigncr«  scribes  to  Rienzi  the  contrast  between 
would  not  attend  the  jubilee  for  fear  Avignon  and  Vaucluso.  See  Gregorov. 
of  being  robbetl.   Cron.  Est.,  ib.  xv.  437.  vi.  260.     John  Villani  reports  Kilmer 

°  Fragm.  415-9,  421-3.  observers   as  already  saying    **che  la 

"  Ib.  417,  427,  431-9 ;  Papenc.  Urk.  detta  imprei<a  del  tribuno  era  un  opera 

xlvii.  fantastica,  e  da  poco  durare."      Com- 

»'  G.  Vill.  xii.  80.         •*  Sism.  iv.  223.  pare  the  story  of  the  Franciscan  weeping 

'  Fnigin.  441-3;  Hisl.  Pibtul.  in  Mur.  at  his  coromltion,  Papenc.  Urk.  Iii. 
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cated  by  snccess.      With  the  title  of  tribune  he  combined 
others  at   once  pompoos    and    inconsistent,  including    spme 
which  belonged  to  the  imperial  dignity."     He  claimed  a  special 
inflnence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — a  pretension  which,  when  taken 
in  connexion   with   the   oracles  of  Abbot  Joachim   and  his 
school,  was  likely  to  awaken  suspicions  of  heresy;*  nay,  he 
did  not  hesitate  even  to  compare  himself  to  the  Saviour/ 
He  levied  new  and  heavy  taxes,*  the  proceeds  of  which,  and 
of  the    confiscations   to   which    he  subjected    the    wealthier 
citizens,*  were  spent  in  luxurious  living,  and  on  theatrical 
displays,  in  which  he  himself  was  the  chief  figure.^    Among 
these  exhibitions  the  most  noted  were   his  admission  to  the 
order  of  knighthood    after  having   bathed  in  rose- 
water  in  the  porphyry  vessel  which  was  traditionally       "^'  ' 
believed  to  have  been  the  font  of  Constantino's  baptism,^  and 
his  coronation  with  seven  crowns,  each  of  which  was 
intended   to  bear  a  particular  symbolical  meaning.*      "^'     ' 
He  promoted  his  own  relations  to  all  sorts  of  offices,  in  which 
they  disgraced  themselves  and  him  by  their  unfitness,  and  by 
their  extravagance  of  vulgar  luxury ;  *  and  his  own  indulgences 
in  food  and   drink    were  such  that   his  figure  became  gross 
and   bloated/     He    kept  a  train  of    poets  to  celebrate  his 
actions,  and    of  jesters  to   amuse    him.*      Fannying    himself 
seated   on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  he  summoned  the  pope 
to  return  to  Rome,**  and  the  rival  claimants  of  tlie  empire, 
together  with  the  electors,  to  submit  themselves  to  liis  arbi- 
tration;*  and  although  this   was  unheeded,  Louis   of  Bavaria 
stooped   to    entreat  his  mediation,  with  a   view   to  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  church,*^   while  Louis  of  Huup^ary  and   Joanna 

°  ThiLs  he  stylos  himself, "  Nos  oandi-  had  not  imposctl  any  new  ones.  Hocs<?ni. 

clntuii   Spiiitus    sancti    miles,  Nicolaus  504.                              *  Fragm.  470. 

sevt-nis    et     clemens,    liberator    urbig,  *»  lb.  4*25.  427,  453 ;  Cron.  Est.  4.^9. 

zelatiir  Italia?,  amatnr  orbis,   Tribiinus  «  Frap^in.  418;  (t.  Vill.  xii.  89  ;  Gre- 

au;Oistns  **  (Chron.  Matin.  009) :  and  ho  porov.   vi.  209.     Ho  himself  meiitirtns 

cmirlude!*  n  letter,  **  Datum  in  Caj>itf)lio  this  in  a  letter  to  Ihe  pope  (Papenc.  Urk. 

urbLs,     ubi     regnante     jiistitisi     recto  0,  p.  x.),  and  vindicates  it  in  another — 

ciirde    valemus,    Nicolaus    severus    et  ''Numquid  quod    mundando    licuit   a 

Clemens,   libertatis,   jmeis,  justitineque,  lepra     i»agano,    Chrictiano     muntlanti 

tribunui},  et  saorw  Komunaj  reipublice  urbom  et  i.iopulum  a  leproso  servitntis 

liUrator  illuatris.'*     Hocsem.   505;   of.  tyranniee  non  liocbit  ? "     (lb.  xxii.  ,♦  of. 

ib.  494 ;  Hist.  Pistol.  520.  xxv.)     Perhaps  we  might  read  "  lepiosa 

*  Seo  the  emjK*ror  Charles's  letter  in  ...  tjTanni^Ze." 

Papenc.   Urk.    xxxix.     Rienzi  boasted       •*  Papenc.  Urk.  10  ;  Gregorov.  vi.  281. 
that  through  the  influ-  ncc  of  the  Holy        «  Fragm.  4:>4;  Gibbon,  vi.  382-3. 
Spirit  even  a  moral  reformation  had  lH,t.»n       ^  Fnigm.  475.  *  Ib.  421. 

wrousrht.     Broughton,  iL  53J-2.  »»  Matth.  Neoburg.  in  Urt-tirf.  ii.  142. 

'  Pai>cnc.  112,140.  *  Ib.  451;  Ohron.   Est.  440;    Chron. 

•  Ytt  he  tills  the  i>opo  that  he  had  Regiensc,     05;     Hoctiem.    494,    seqq. ; 
done  away  with  the  usual  gabelle,  and  Gibbon,  vi.  381-2.  "  Fragm.  443. 
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of  Naples  each  endeavoured  to  enlist  him  as  a  partisan  in  their 
contest.™ 

But  Rienzi's  errors  became  more  and  more  palpable,  and 
speedily  brought  on  his  ruin.    He  treacherously  arrested 'the 
chiefe  of  the  adverse  nobles,  as  if  on  suspicion  of  a 
^^^  ^^'    conspiracy;  and,  after  having  alarmed ^them  with  the 
expectation  of  death,  he  not  only  set  them  tree  at^the  intei^ 
cession  of  some  citizens,*^  but  loaded  them  with  offices  and 
honours.    The  Colonnas^  and  others,  having  collected  a  "force 
in  their  fastnesses  among  the  mountains,  attacked^him|  under 
the  walls  of  Bome ;  and,  although  their  blunders  gave  him  a 
victory  which  his  own  ability  could  not  have  gained 
^^*     '    for  him,  he  abused  it  by  cruel  insults  to  the  dead,  and 
was  unable  to  profit  by  his  success.'^  Although  he  had  through- 
out professed  the  deepest  reverence  not  only  for  religion,  but 
for  die  papacy,^  the  pope  had  not  unnaturaUy  viewed  his  pro- 
ceedings with  jealousy.     He  was  charged  with  heterodoxy,  and 
even  with   magic  ;'^  and  the  legate,  who  had  once  been  his 
colleague  in  power,  but  had  separated  from   him,  on  finding 
that  Bienzi  intended  to  use  him  merely  as  a  tool,'  pronounced 
an  anathema  against  him.^    Pipin,  Count  Palatine  of  Hiner- 
bino  and  Altamura,  a  Neapolitan  noble,  who  had  been  banished 
from  his  own  country,  and  had  become  the  head  of  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  in  consequence  of  having    been    summoned  to 
appear  before  the  tribune  on  account  of  his  violent  acts,'*  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  him;    and  Bienzi,   who  had  forfeited  the 
affection  of  the  people  by  his  misconduct  and  tyranny,*  did  not 
venture    to    stand    his    ground,  but    fled   in    abject   terror/ 

"•  Papeuo.  Urk.  xxiil. ;  Hocfcem.  503 ;  Broughton,  ii.  542 ;  Papenc.  160. 
Gibbon,  vi.  378 ;  Sianiondl,  iv.  229.  See       '  See  them    in    Kayn.   1347.  17-20; 

R^.  206.  Mllm.  v.  355 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  293.    After 

"  G.  Vill.  xii.  104  ;  Fragm.  453,  457  ;  his  death  a  mirror  of  polished  gteel  was 

Uocsem.  497 ;  Crou.  Bologii.  in  Mumt.  found  in  his  bedroom,  and  it  was  sup* 

xvii.  406 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  285.     Petrarch  posed  that  in  it    he  kept  a  fumiliur 

blames  him  for  having  thrown  away  the  spirit.    Fragm.  545. 
opportunity   of    making    them    "  urbi       ■  PaiK-nc.  Urk.  8.    The  pope  had  con* 

BomanflB  vel  de  hostibus  cives,  vel  de  firmed  Kienzi  and  the  legate  as  ^^roctores" 

timendis    hoHtibud  contemnendos,"    by  of  the  city,  ignoring:  th©  title  of  tribune, 

depriving  them  of  their  fortresses  and  of  lb.  3-4.    (June  2(5-7,  1347). 
other  meaufl  of   doing   mitchicf.    Ep.       *  Fragm.    475;    G.  Vill.    xii.    104; 

Fimiil.  xiii.  6  (t.  ii.  236).  Gregorov.  vi.  293. 

o  Rienzi  professed  to  have  visions  of       »  G.  Vill.  xii.  104  ;  M.  Vill.  vii.  102 ; 

Boniface  VIII.  animating  him  aeainst  Cron.  Est.  445-7.     He  was  afterwards 

theColonnas.  Hocsom.  508 ;  Hist.  Pibtol.  hanged  in  his  own  town  of  Altamura. 

in  Mnrat.  xi.  521.  (Fragm.  479.)     There  is  much  about 

p  Cr.  Vill.   xii.   lO-I;    Fragm.  407-9,  thi-s  mm   in   Gravina,  ap.  Murat.  viii. 

471-3.    St^o  his  lK>ii8tH  in  IhK-gem.  907-8.  551-0.  612.  i^m  G59,  667,  &c. 

q  See    his    letter   u\    llucbcm.    498 ;       *  Fragm.  475,  '  Fragm.  477. 
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After  having  been  sheltered  for  a  time  by  the  Orsini  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  privately  made  his  escape  dw.  1347- 
trom  Rome,  and  found  a  refuge  among  the  fanatical  ^^'  ^^^^' 
fntioelli  of  the  Apennines,  while  the  churches  resounded  with 
the  papal  denunciations  of  him,'  and  Borne  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  anarchy  worse  than  before.^ 

Two  years  and  a  half  after  his  flight  from  Bome,  Bienzi  ap- 
peared at  Prague,  in  consequence  'of  a  commission  given  to  him 
by  a  hermit  named  Angelo,  who  believed  that  he  and  ju]^  o^ 
CSiarles  IV.  were  destined  to  reform  the  world.^  He  -^"g«  i^so. 
obtained  access  to  the  emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  him 
into  the  hermit's  schemes ;  ^  but  the  wildness  of  his  talk,  which 
savoured  of  the  society  in  which  he  had  lately  been  living,  excited 
goch  suspicions,  that  Charles  thought  it  well  to  commit  him  to 
the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  by  whom,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  from  the  pope,  he  was  after  a  time 
sent  to  Avignon.**  The  charge  of  heresy,  however,  "^' 
was  not  prosecuted  against  him.  His  life  was  spared,  partly 
tkioogh  the  intercession  of  Petrarch,  who,  although  grievously 
disappointed  in  his  career,  still  regarded  him  with  interest  and 
sympathy,*  and  partly  in  consequence  of  a  mistaken  belief  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  poet  *  ^  and  he  was  kept  in 
confinement,  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  was 
lenient,  as  he  was  bound  only  by  a  single  chain,  and  was 
allowed  the  use  of  books,  especially  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
Livy.*  In  this  condition  he  remained  until  circumstances 
brought  him  once  more  into  public  life. 

ITT. — About  the  same  time  when  Bienzi  was  in  power  at 
Borne,  a  pestilence  of  oriental  origin  ^  made  its  appear-       ^.d. 
ance  in  Europe,  and  raged  with  unexampled  virulence     1347-8. 
from  Sicily  to  Ireland  and  even  to  Greenland.*    This  "  Black 

■  Papenc.  199.  to  send  him  to  the  pope  (oil).    The 

•  G.Vill.xii.  104;  Gregorov.vi.  312-4,  Bate  chronicler  ttlla  us  tlint  he  waa 
3'i5,  335.  It  hiis  been  supposed  that  drawn  into  writing  down  hid  opinions, 
Rienzi  wus  prtscnt  at  the  jubilee  in  and  that  the  paper  waa  sent  to  Avignon 
dirtguise  (Papenc.  214;    Be,  251);   but   (460). 

there  ifl  no  warrant  for  this.    Giegorov.       "  See  his  letters,  Her.  Fum.  vii.  7 ; 
vi.  537.  xi.  16;  xiii.  6;  Sine  Tit.  pp.  789-793; 

^  Bsluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i,  256;  Fragin.    PaiKrncordt,  Urk.  28. 
511 :  Palacky,  II.  ii.  310.  '  IVtr.  Epp.  ed.  Franc,  ii.  238-9. 

"^  Papenc.  217,  and  Urk.  ii.    It  ^os       «  Fragm.  511-3. 
at  thid  time  that  he  invented  the  btory      »•  For  its  ravages  at  Constantinople, 
of    his    connexion   with    the    imperial    see  J.Cantacuzene,  iv.  8.  It  was  brought 
familv  (see  p.  116).     Gregorov.  vi.  339.     into  the  we^t  by  Genoese  vessels.     1st. 

^  Iliyn.  1350.  5 ;  Pnpenc.  Urk.  17.  di  Parma  in  Murat.  xii.  746.  See  M. 
PaLicky,  II.  ii.  310-1;  Gief^orov.  vi.  Vill.  i.  2  ;  And.  Dei  in  Mnrat.  xv.  120 : 
340.  344.  The  author  of  the  Hiat.  Rom.  Chron.  Est.  448-9  ;  W.  Nang.  cont.  1 10. 
Fragm.  says  Uiat  ho  begged  the  emperor       •  Soo  '  The  Epidemics  of  the  Middle 
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Death  '*  (as  it  was  called)  is  said  to  have  carried  off  at  least 
a  foui-th  of  the  population  ^  in  the  countries  which  it  yisited. 
Among  the  places  which  most  severely  felt  its  ravages  was 
Florence,  where  the  historian  John  Villani  was  among  its  vio- 
timSy™  and  where  its  tragic  details  furnished  an  incongruous 
framework  for  the  lively  and  licentious  tales  of  the  *  Decameron.*" 
At  Marseilles  it  carried  off  the  bishop  and  all  his  chapter^  almost 
all  the  Dominican  and  Minorite  friars,  and  one-half  of  the  citi- 
zens.'' At  Avignon,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  said 
to  have  died,^  among  whom  was  Cardinal  Colonna,  the  chief 
patron  of  Petrarch,  with  several  other  princes  of  the  church, 
and  the  lady  whom  the  poet  has  made  for  ever  famous  under 
the  name  of  Laura.**  So  great  was  the  mortality  at  Avignon 
that  the  living  were  insufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  and  the  pope 
had  recourse  to  the  device  of  consecrating  the  Bhone  in  order 
to  receive  the  bodies  which  could  find  no  room  in  the  ceme- 
teries.' In  England  the  pestilence  raged  violently,  and  among 
its  victims  was  John  de  Ufford,  whom  the  king,  in  his  anger 
against  the  Canterbury  monks  for  having  elected  the  learned 
schoolman  Thomas  Bradwardine  without  the  royal  license,  had 
begged  the  pope  to  appoint  by  provision  to  the  archbishoprick. 
After  the  death  of  his  rival  (who  had  not  been  consecrated) 
Bradwardine  was  promoted  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  and 
received  consecration  from  the  pope;  but  within  a  few  days 
after  landing  in  England  he  too  was  carried  off  by  the 
plague." 

Ages,*  translated  from  Ileckor  by  Dr.  writer  says  that  he  had  buriotl  Aye  of 

B.  G.  Babington,  ed.  3,  Lond.  1859.   The  his  children  with  his  own  hands, 
visitation  had  been  proceedeti  by  a  soar-       "    Boccaccio    supplies  a  remarkable 

city  (Hist.  Pistol,  in  Murat.  xi.  518),  hint  as  to  the  loosener  of  medieyal  sita- 

and  was  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  tistics  — "  Oltre  a  ccntomilia  creature 

floods,  &c.    See  Hecker,  14-15.    Rome  imiane  si  credo  per  certo  dentro  alle 

suffered    e8j)ecially    from    earthquakes  mura  della  cittii  di  Firenzi  cssere  stati 

(Gregorov.  vi.  31G).    For  the  ravages  di  vita  tolti,  che  forse  anzi  V  accidente 

of  the  Black  Death  in  Greenland,  see  mortifero  non  si   saria  estimate  tanti 

vol.  ii.  p.  491 ;  Hwker,  28.  avervene  dentro  avuti.*'— /wfrocZ. 

^  This  is  Hecker's  estimate,  and  he       *>  Matth.  Neoburg.  in  Urstis.  ii.  147. 
puts  the  whole  loss  at  25,000,000  (29).       p  Tlie  Tistoian  Chronicle  says  that 

Others  say  a  third,  three-fifths,  or  more  120,000  died  in  three  months,  Murat. 

(Sism.  R.  I.  iv.  252;  Martin,  v.  Ill),  xi.  524.     Henry  of  Hervordcn  speaks 

The    *  Eulogium  Historiarum '   makes  of  100,000  from  Feb.  1  to  Oct.  1,  274. 
the  loss  in  England  one-fifth,  iii.  213.       i  Tiraboschi,  v.  462-3.    Petrarch  has 

Of.  Cron.  Senese,  120 ;  Matth.  de  Grif-  a  Latin  poem  on  the  pestilence,  1341-2. 
fonibus,   in   Murat.  xviii.   167;   Henr.       '  J.  Vitodur.  1924 ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven. 

Hcrvord.  303-4.  i.  254 ;  Hecker,  24,    See  a  list  of  the 

""  M.  Vill.  i.  1.    Anon.  Italusc.  29,  in  towns    in    which    the    mortality    was 

Mur.  xvi ;  Chron.  de  Pisa,  ib.  xv.  1020.  greatest,  ib.  22-3. 

J.  Villani  himself  gives  an  account  of  it       •   W.   do  Dene,   Hist.   Roffeiisis,   in 

in  its  earlier  stages,  xi.  113;   xii.  83.  Whnrton, i. 375;  Lingard,iii.  154, seqq.; 

Cf.  Antonin,  353.    For  Siena,  see  the  Hook,  iv.  103,  106,  109,  115,  senq.     It 

Cron.  Sanese  in  Murat.  xv.  123.    The  was   noted  that  in  Ireland,  although 
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The  mond  effects  of  this  visitation  were  not  altogether  favour- 
able. In  many  it  produced  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  covetousness 
and  a  decay  of  cluirity/  In  Italy,  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  sur- 
vivoFBy  finding  themselves  easier  in  their  circumstances  through 
the  consequences  of  the  pestilence,  ran  into  all  sorts  of  disso- 
luteness and  self-indulgence ;  while  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
for  a  like  reason,  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation.^ In  England,  when  such  |)ersons  of  the  labouring- 
classes  as  had  escaped  death  demanded  an  increased  price  for 
their  services,  a  royal  decree  forbade  all  servants,  artisans,  &c., 
to  receive  higher  pay  than  in  former  years.  In  consequence  of 
this,  such  persons  found  that,  as  the  cost  of  living  was  in- 
creased, their  state  was  worse  than  before ;  and  their  discontent 
was  shared  by  the  lower  clergy.  For  a  time  the  survivors  of 
this  class  had  found  their  services  so  much  in  request,  as  curates 
or  chaplains,  that  they  had  insisted  on  receiving  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  before;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  many 
laymen  who  had  lost  their  wives  by  the  pestilence  pressed  into 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  without  any  other  qualification 
than  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading.*  But  through  this 
multiplication  of  their  numbers,  combined  with  the  increase  of 
prices,  and  with  the  diminution  of  fees  which  followed  on  the 
decrease  of  population,  the  condition  of  the  lower  clergy  speedily 
became  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before.^  Even  on  monastic 
discipline  it  is  said  that  the  Black  Death  told  unfavourably; 
as  in  many  places  the  older  and  more  experienced  monks 
were  carried  off,  and  those  who  succeeded  them  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  rules  with  the  strictness  of  former 
times.* 

This  great  calamity  was  naturally  followed  by  outbreaks  of 
superstitious  terror.  The  Jews  were  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
the  wells  and  infected  the  air ;  some  of  them  were  tortured  into 

the  English  8iiffere<l,  the  natives  were  >'  See  Steph.  Birchington,  in  Wharton, 

txeinpt.  (Ling.  iii.  loo.)  The  authority  i.  42;  W.  Dene,  I.e.;  Bergenrotli*8  Es- 

U^longing  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  say  on  Wat  Tyl(»r  (appen<led   to  Mr. 

CUriutchurch,  Canterbury,  during  a  va-  Cartwright  s    Memoir    of    him,    Edin. 

cancy  of  tlie  see,  is  remarkably  Hhown  1870.)     In    *  Pierce*   the   Ploughman'a 

in  a   letter  of  this  date,   where  they  Vision '  we  rea<l : — 

rliarge  the  bi^hol)  of  London  to  enjoin  "  Parsons  and  jjariBsho  preeatcs 

on   other  bishops  of  the   province  the  riejTiwi  tbom  to  the  blshope, 

,             ..           c  rbat  hire  parlsane*  wercn  povere 

observation  of  prsiyers,  masses,  proc:-5.  gj^h  the  peTtiknce  tyme, 

sions,    &c.,   for    deliverance    from   the  To  have  a  licence  and  love, 

plague.      Wiikins,  ii.  738.  At  London  lor  Uy  dwello. 

<  W   Nantr   cont    100  And  wyng^'n  ther  for  syinonie ; 

"   M.  V  ill.  1.  O.  (l6.'>M'<iq.  eti.  Wrlglit,  Ix>ndon,  1842.) 

«  Knight^m  in  Twysl.  2G00 ;  W.  de  ,  Wadding,  a.d.  13i8,  2.  (from  Auto- 
Dene,  in  Wliarton,  i.  375.  ninus.) 
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a  confession  of  these  crimes,  and  multitudes  of  the  unfortu- 
nate people  suffered  death/  In  some  places  the  Jews  were 
driven  by  despair  to  attack  the  Christians;  at  Mentz  they 
killed  about  200,  and  the  act  was  followed  by  a  butchery  of 
12,000  Jews.^  The  persecution  raged  especially  in  the  towns 
along  the  Rhine ;  and  when  the  pope  threw  his  protection  over 
the  Jews,  the  age  was  so  little  able  to  apprehend  any  good 
motive  for  such  humanity  that  he  was  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  bribed.**  The  end  of  the  world  was  believed  to  be  at 
hand.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Flagellants,  which  had  been  first 
known  in  tlie  preceding  century,**  and  of  which  there  had  since 
been  some  smaller  displays,*^  was  now  revived.  The  Flagellants 
professed  to  have  come  into  Germany  from  Hungary,'  and 
displayed  a  letter  which  an  angel  was  said  to  have  brought 
down  to  Jerusalem^  declaring  the  Saviour's  wrath  against  man* 
kind  for  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  for  neglect  of  fasting, 
for  blasphemy,  usury,  adultery,  and  other  sins.'  They  went 
about  half-naked,  singing,  and  scourging  themselves,  and  de- 
claring that  the  blood  which  was  thus  shed  was  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Redeemer  and  that  it  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  Sacraments.**  When  the  Saviour's  passion  was  mentioned 
in  their  hymns,  they  threw  themselves  on  the  earth  "  like  logs 
of  wood,"  with  their  arms  extended  like  a  cross,  and  remained 
prostrate  in  prayer  until  a  signal*  was  given  to  rise.  They 
were  under  "masters"  of  their  own,  to  whom  all  that  joined 
them  were  required  to  swear  obedience,  and  their  behaviour 
towards  the  clergy  was  hostile  and  menacing.^    From  Germany 

•  FroiB8art,iii.22;  Baluz.V.P.Avcn.i.  •  Aa  in  Italy  in  1310  (Ptol.  Luc  in 
255, 314 ;  Gesta  Abbat.  Trudon.  in  Pertz,  Miirat.  xi.  1223),  again  in  1333-4  (Grego- 
X.  432 ;  C.  Zantfl.  in  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  rov.  vi.  190),  and  at  Avignon  in  1334 
V.  253 ;  Hccker,  38, 43.  Tlie  continuer  of  (Petrarc.  Senil.  ix.2,  p.  049).  See  Fore- 
William  of  Nangis8ay8,"Setlrevera  talcs  temann,  *  Die  Christl.  Geisslei^cseU- 
intoxicationes,  posito  quod  factsB  fui»-  scliaften,'  Halle,  182S,  54,  63. 

Hcnt,  non  potuiBScnt  tantam  plagam  ct  '  This,  however,  according  to  Forste- 

tantumpopulurainfeoi8B©"(110)' ^^*oo  mann  (70),  is  statod  only  by  the  later 

the  remarks  of  Herman  of  Lerbokc,  a  Do-  writers,  as  Trithemius. 

minicanoftho  15th  century,  in  Leibnitz,  *  Matth.  Neoburg.  149,  150;  Forste- 

ii.  291.                   ^  H.  Kebilorff,  444.  maun,   70,   seqq. ;  Giesel.   II.  iii.  314. 

•  Matth.  Neoburg.  147-9;  Baluz.  i.  (As  to  such  letters,  sec  vol.  iii.  262-3.) 
882-3.  Andrew  of  Ratisbon  argues  that  D'Argentr^  is  very  full  on  this  case  of 
a  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  1338  was  flogellancy,  i.  361,  seqq. 

clearly  a  matter  of  the  Divine  venge-  ^  Chron.  Elwac.  a.d.  1348-9,  in  Pertz, 

ance,  Wause  princes  and  officials  failed  x. ;  Gesta  Abb.  Trud.,  ib  632 ;  W.  Nang. 

in  their  endeavours'to  stop  it.   (Eocard,  contiu.    Ill;    H.    Rebdorff,    439;    H. 

i.  2104.)    On  a  return  of  the  pestilence  Corner,  1083-4  ;   Tli.  Nicm  in  Eccard, 

ill   1362.   more  than   1000  Jews  were  i.  1504. 

slain  in  Poland,  fdthough  the  king  in  '  Henr.  Hervord.  281.    Sec  Foistem. 

consideration  of  their  gifts  wished  to  75. 

save  them.    M.  Vill.  ix.  107,  •»  Gcbta  Abb.  Trud.  1.  c  ;  Matth.  Neo- 

*•  See  vol.  iii.  p.  454.  burg.  150 ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  320  ; 
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the  movement  spread  into  France,  but  the  king  forbade  the 
Flagellants  to  approach  the  capital,  and  the  university  of  Paris 
pronounced  their  practices  to  be  a  '*vain  superstition."  At 
the  instance  of  the  university,  flagellancy  was  condemned  by  the 
pope,"*  and  at  his  desire  it  was  forbidden  by  the  royal  authority." 
Some  of  the  Flagellants  carried  their  fanaticism  from  the  Low 
Countries  into  England;  but  the  English  looked  on  their  wild 
exercises  without  sympathy,  and  suspected  them  of  heresy.® 

In  many  places  the  parochial  clergy  fled  from  the  pestilence, 
and  their  places  were  taken  by  the  more  courageous  friars,  who 
visited  the  sick,  administered  the  last  sacraments,  and  per- 
formed the  offices  of  buriaL**  This  devotion  was  rewarded  with 
large  bequests,  especially  from  persons  who  had  lost  their 
natural  heirs  ;^  and  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  pope  by  the 
cardinals  and  the  secular  clergy,  who  desired  that  the  mendicant 
orders  should  be  suppressed  for  interfering  with  the  parochial 
system  of  the  church.  But  Clement,  according  to  a  writer  who 
himself  belonged  to  the  mendicant  brotherhood  of  Carmelites, 
rebuked  the  objectors  severely.  He  asked  them  what  they 
themselves  would  preach,  if  the  monks  were  silent  ?  He  told 
them  that  if  they  were  to  preach  humility,  poverty,  and 
chastity,  their  exhortations  would  be  vitiated  by  the  glaring 
contrast  of  their  own  pride  and  luxury,  their  avarice  and  greed, 
and  the  notorious  laxity  of  their  lives.  He  reproached  them  for 
closing  their  doors  against  the  mendicants,  while  they  opened 
them  to  panders  and  buffoons.^  If,  he  said,  the  mendicants  had 
got  some  benefit  from  those  whose  death-beds  they  had  attended, 
it  was  a  reward  of  the  zeal  and  the  courage  which  they  had 
shoM'n  when  the  secular  clergy  fled  from  their  posts ;  if  they 
had  erected  buildings  with  the  money,  it  was  better  spent  so 

Giesel.  ii.  315.    In  a  town  of  the  diocese  Islip,   although  urged  by   Clement  to 

of  Bfimberg,  the  Jews  attacked  the  Fla-  proceed  agaiust  them,  let  them  alone, 

gellants,  lollod  about  fourteen,  and  set  Hook,  iv.  118-121. 

fire  to  the  place.    H.  Rebd.  440.  p  W.  Nang.  contin.  110;  Martin,  v. 

■  Oct.  20,  1349.    Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  iii.     The  Franciscans  are  said  to  have 

i.  316;  l^lansi,  xxv.  1153;  Matth.  Neo-  lost     124.434     memlKirs    in    Germany, 

burg.  150,  159;  W.  Nang.  cont.  1.  c. ;  and  30,000  in  Italy  by  the  pestilence. 

D'Argentre',  i.364.    The  ilagcllants  in-  Hecker,  23  (quoting,  however,  an  au- 

vited  the  pope  to  join  them.    Mailath,  thor,  who  describes   manv  of  them  as 

Gt^h.  V.  Oi'Streich,  i.  142.  lazy  **  Tropfen.'*) 

"  Froissart,  iii,  21-2.  n  W.  Nang.  cont.  110.     The  annalist 

•  Froissart,  iii.  21-2;  Pauli,  iv.  418.  of  Parma,  however,  says  that  the  sick 

The  pope  had  desired  Edward  cither  to  were  abandoned  by  friars  as  well  as  by 

keep  tm;m  out  of  England,  or,  if  they  servants,  doctors,  notaries,  and  priests, 

were  admitted,  to  compel  them  by  mode-  **  tal  che  non  potevnno  tc8tart%  ne  ctyn- 

rate  means  to  give  up  their  follies  and  fessi  o  contriti  nssoluti  moriro."    Murat. 

errors    (Rayn.  1349.   22).     Archbishop  xii.  746.                       '  **  Tniflfatores." 
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than  in  worldly  and  sensual  pleasures;  and  he  declared  the 
opposition  to  the  friars  to  be  merely  the  result  of  envy,'  The 
rebuke  carried  weight  from  its  truth,  if  not  from  the  character 
of  the  pope  who  uttered  it. 

IV. — Although  the  death  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  removed  a 
great  obstacle  from  the  path  of  his  rival  Charles,  the  **  priests' 
emperor  "  found  that  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  ended.  In 
going  about  the  cities  of  Germany,  attended  by  clergy  who 
offered  the  pope's  absolution  from  ban  and  interdict,  on  con- 
dition that  the  people  should  renounce  the  late  emperor  and 
all  his  family,  he  met  with  hostile  demonstrations  in  some 
places.*  Thus  at  Basel,  when  the  bull  announcing  the  terms 
of  absolution  was  read,  the  mayor  of  the  city  °  stood  forward* 
and,  addressing  the  pope's  commissioner,  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, declared  that  the  citizens  of  Basel  did  not  believe  the 
emperor  Louis  to  have  been  a  heretic ;  that  they  were  resolved 
to  acknowledge  as  king  and  emperor  any  one  who  should  be 
chosen  by  the  electors,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  without  re- 
quiring the  pope's  confirmation  of  the  choice  ;  that  they  would 
do  nothing  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  empire,  but  were 
willing  to  accept  the  pope's  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,  if  he 
should  be  'pleased  to  bestow  it.  By  this  firmness  au  uncon- 
ditional absolution  was  extorted.*  In  other  towns  the  emperor's 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  scenes  of  disorder.^  Many  of  the  most 
reb'gious  persons,  such  as  the  famous  mystic  John  Tauler,  of 
Strasburg,*  regarded  the  pope's  proceedings  against  Louis  as 
unjust  and  invalid;*  and,  as  at  some  earlier  times,  the  impa- 
tience of  the  papal  rule  gave  rise  to  a  popular  expectation  that 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  would  reappear  to  destroy  the  clergy 
and  the  friara,  and  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  empire.^ 

The  Bavarian  party,  headed  by  Henry  of  Virneburg,  who  was 
still  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  Germans  as  archbishop  of 
Mentz,  endeavoured  to  set  up  an   emperor  of  its  own.*^     The 

•  W.  Nang.  con  till.  112.  guBtuB  at  early  mass,  **  alta  vooehabens 
'  Matth.  Neoburg.  in  Urstis.  ii.  142.    in    manu    eyaginatum   gladiam.*'     M. 

Disgust  was  caused   by  the  high  fees  Neob.  1.  o.  y  Matth.  Neob.  144. 

which  the  clergy  exacted  for  the  recon-       ■  See  below,  ch.  x. 
ciliation  of  interdicted  towns.    J.  Vito-       •  Giesel.  II.  iii.  83. 
dur.  1925.  ^  It  was  said  that,  although  the  em- 

"  *•  Magister    civitatis.*'     M.    Neob.  peror  might  be  cut  into   a   thousand 

143.  pieces,  or  t!ven  burnt  to  dust,  this  must 

*  Matth.  Neob.  143;  Olensl.  382.  be  fulflUtd,  because  it  was  God's  de- 
On  Christmas-day  Charles  nt  Bnsrl  read  crce.  J.  Vitodur.  1928;  Giesel.  II.  iii. 
Uiu  Gospel  of  the  deortx)  of  Cffisar  Au-  85 ;  cf.  ii.  650.  <"  Schmidt,  iii.  60C. 
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crown,  after  having  been  declined  by  some  German  princes,  was 
offered  to  Edward  of  England,  whose  fame  had  lately 
been  enhanced  by  the  victory  of  Cressy  ;^  but  Edward, 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  his  parliament,  and  fearing  that  the 
offer  might  be  intended  to  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs  on  France,  refused  it.®    At  length  a  champion  was  found 
in  Count  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  in  Thuringia,  a  man  of  great 
renown  for  prowess,  but  of  no  considerable  territory  or  power/ 
Gunther  was  elected  by  his  partisans  on  the  30th  of  January, 
1349,  was  displayed  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  at 
Frankfort  as  king,  and  was  enthroned  in  the  same  city  f  but 
he  found  few  adherents,  and  after  a  time  his  chief  supporters 
were  gained  over  to  the  side  of  Charles  by  means  of  matrimonial 
alliances  or  other  inducements,^     Gunther  himself,  who  had 
been  attacked  by  a  hopeless  illness,  was  persuaded,  although 
unwillingly,  to  resign  his  pretensions,  chiefly  in  consideration 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.*     The  Bavarian  party  was  concili- 
ated by  Charles's  undertaking  to  get  the  papal   sanction  for 
the  marriage  of  Louis  of  Brandenburg  with  Margaret  of  the 
Tyrol  '^  and  Louis  made  over  to  Charles  the  insignia  of  the 
empire,  which  had  come  into  his  hands  at  his  father's  death.*" 
Thus  Charles  acquired  peaceable  possession  of  his  dignity,  to 
which,  accoriling  to  some  writers,  he   submitted  to  be  again 
elected,  so  that  the  honour  of  the  empire  might  be  formally 
saved,  although  the  acceptance  of  the  pope's  nominee  proved 
that  the  electors  were  no  longer  inclined  to  oppose  the  papacy." 
The  character  of  Charles  as  a  sovereign  is  very  differently 
estimated  by  the  Germans  and  by  the  Bohemians;  but  their 
estimates  are  not  inconsistent.     To  the  Germans  he  appeared  to 
neglect  the  empire  for  the  interests  of  his  family,  which  he 

«*  Kniccbton  (in  Twysden,  2596)  says  burg.  151 ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  251 ; 

tLat  some  of  the   electors   wished    to  Trithtni.    Chron.    Spanh.    a.d.     1349; 

choose  him,  **  velut  digDisaimuni,  stre-  Palaoky,  II.  ii.  286 ;  Olensl.  407. 

Diiistdmura,  et  validisaimum  militcm  sub  ^  Her  divorce  from  her  first  husband 

Chrisftianidmo."  was  soon  after  pronounced  by  the  bishop 

«  Knighton,  2597;  G.  ViU.  xii.  105;  of  Chur.    H.  Rebd.  445.    See  p.  104. 

Matth.    Neob.     145 ;    OlensL     385-9 ;  "^  H.  Hervord.  258,  276.    In  conse- 

Pauli,  iv.  415.  quence  of  tnis,  Charles  persuaded  the 

'  Matth.   Ntob.    150  ;    Olensl.   399  ;  jwpe  to  institute  a  festival  in  honour 

Palack^',  II.  ii.  283.  of  the  signs  of  the  Saviour's  passion.    H. 

«  S<  e  OU  nsl.  I/rk.  101-2.  Rebd.  441,  446,  452  ;  Balbinus,  Miscell. 

»»  01en>l.  406.  Hist.  xlvi. 

»  Matth.  Xi-ob.  152;  Henr.  Hervord.  °  Piilacky,  after  Pelzel,  indignantly 

276 ;  Oknal.  Urk.  105-6.    Gunther  died  denies  the  now  election,  and  sava  that 

on  the  12th  of  Juno,  1349, — of  course  Charles  was   crowned    a   fcoeond    time 

not  without  suspicion  of  poison.    Annal.  merely  in  connexion  with  the  crowning 

Eii8<lorf:  in  Ptrtz,  xvi.  7  ;  Matth.  Neo-  of  his  queen  at  Aix.    H.  ii.  287. 
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laboured  to  secure  by  marriages  and  peaceful  negotiatioiis 
rather  than  by  the  more  brilliant  exploits  which  accorded  with 
the  taste  of  the  age  f  while  in  his  hereditary  kingdom,  which 
he  had  governed  as  his  father's  deputy  while  John  was  seeking 
adventures  all  over  Europe,^  his  name  is  honoured  above 
those  of  all  other  sovereigns  for  his  good  arlministrationy  sxmA 
for  his  patronage  of  literature  and  the  arts.  To  him  Prague  was 
indebted  for  its  splendour  as  a  capital  and  for  the  foundation 
of  its  university,^  which  drew  to  it  a  vast  concourse  of  students, 
not  only  from  the  Slavonic  countries  but  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  as  in  that  country  no  such  institution  yet  existed.*^ 

Y.  Notwithstanding  the  late'  mortality  and  the  dangers  which 
in  a  time  of  such  disorder  beset  the  ways,  the  jubilee  of  1350 
drew  vast  multitudes  of  pilgrims  to  Rome.  Many  persons  of 
the  higher  classes,  indeed,  availed  themselves  of  the  dispensa* 
tions  which  the  pope  offered  to  those  who  should  be  prevented 
from  undertaking  the  journey."  And  Edward  of  England, 
although  he  granted  licenses  for  the  pilgrimage,^  forbade  his 
subjects  in  general  to  undertake  it,  alleging  the  necessities  of 
war  in  answer  to  Clement's  remonstrances  on  the  subject.  Yet 
Matthew  Yillani  states  that  the  number  of  those  who  visited 
Eome  from  Christmas  to  Easter  was  1,000,000  or  1,200,000, 
and  that  in  the  season  of  the  Ascension  and  Whitsuntide  there 
were  800,000  more.^  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the  streets 
leading  to  the  churches  which  were  to  be  visited — St  Peter's, 

o  AventinuB,  639 ;  See  Schmidt,  iii.  tnra  hnmana/'  is  famotu  as  making  the 

C16 ;  Sism.  R.  I.  iy.  379 ;  Hallam,  M.  A.  pope  assumo  a  power  orer  the  angdie 

447 ;  Bryce,  200.  nierarchy  Q^  Mandamus  angelis   paia- 

p  See  his  Autobiography  in  Bohmer,  disi,  quatenus  animam  illius  ....  in 

Pontes  i.  247-264<  paradisi  gloriam  introducaDt"    P.  He- 

4  Baluz.  iy.  313.  The  pope's  charter  rentals,  in  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  318). 
is  ^iyen  by  Rayn.  1347.  11.  But  these  words  are  wanting  in  some 
Acn.  Syly.  Hist.  Bohom.  c.  33 ;  copies,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
Baluz.  Y.  I'.  Ayen.  i.  322 ;  Matth.  btdl  is  questioned,  as  by  Baluze  in  his 
Xeoburg.  155;  See  Palaoky,  II.  ii.  197,  notes.  Wyclif  speaks  of  the  passage  with 
294-8,  and  the  concluding  chapter  of  doubt  (Trial,  iy.  32,  p.  357),  but  Uus  and 
the  yolume.  Also  J.  Trithem.  Chron.  others  near  the  time  assume  its  genuine* 
Spanli.  A.D.  1360 :  Chron.  Hirsaug.  13G0.  ness.  (Hus  do  Kccles.,  Opera,  I.  219.) 
Balbinus  calls  him  **  patrisB  pater,  at  See  on  the  whole  question,  Gicseler,  II. 
yerius  mater.'*  (Epit.  Ber.  Bohem.  iii.  200-2,  who  thinks  that  the  bull  is 
Prag.  1G77,  p.  350;  cf  353,  358,  381.)  certainly  spurious,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
Charles  is  also  lauded  for  haying  en-  bably  forged  in  the  interest  of  the 
riched  liohemia  with  many  precious  Romans,  who  wished  to  attract  pilgrims 
relics.  See  a  list  in  Acta.  S8.  Jan.  t.  i.  for  the  uako  of  their  money. 
1084  :  also  Balbinus,  Misc.  Hist.  Dec.  *  Kymer,  iii.  200,  203. 
I.,  Nos.  xlii.-xlyii.,  &c.  "  i.    50.     See    as    to    this  estimate 

•  M.  ViU.  i.  50.    See  the  bull  "  Uni-  Murat.  VIII.  ii.  159;  Gregoroy.  yi.  318, 

gonituji,"  in  Extray.  Conim.  1    y.    Do  who  think  it  exaggerated  ;  also  Baluz. 

Pcenit.  c.  2.    Another  bull,  *^Cumna-  i.  310. 
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St.  Paul's,  and  St.  John  Lateran — *  were  so  crowded  as  to 

admit  of  no  movenient  except  with  the  stream  of  the  multitude ; 

and  that  the  Bomans  were  extortionate  as  to  the  prices  of 

lodging,  foody  fodder,  and  other  necessaries.^  Another  chronicler, 

who  was  present,  tells  ns  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Veronica 

many  were  crushed  to  death.*    The  numbers  of  the  pilgrims 

most  probably  have  been  swelled  by  the  serious  impressions  of 

the  late  calamity ;  and  while  Matthew  Yillani  describes  them 

on  their  jonmey  as  cheerfully  braving  the  inconveniences  of  an 

nnfiBLvourable  season,^  the  interest  with  which  the  more  pious 

might  view  the  decayed  but  venerable  city,  and  the  relics  of 

especial  fame  for  holiness  which  were  displayed  before  their 

eyes,  may  be  conceived  from  the  fervent  language  of  Petrarch.^ 

Yet  as  to  the  result  of  the  pilgrimage,  we  may  probably  believe 

a  contemporary  chronicler's  statement,  that  many  came  back 

from  Home  worse  than  before.^ 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1352,  Clement  suddenly  died  in 
consequence  of  the  bursting  of  a  tumour,^  having  in  the  pro- 
ceeding year  mitigated  the  law  of  papal  elections  by  allowing 
that  the  cardinals,  when  shut  up  in  conclave,  should  have  their 
portions  of  the  room  separated  by  curtains ;  that  each  of  them 
might  have  two  attendants,  who  might  be  either  clerks  or 
laymen ;  and  that  the  rigour  of  the  regulations  as  to  the  supply 
of  food  should  be  abated  on  the  third  day.® 

*  The  Lateran  was  now  for  the  first       »  Rebdorff.  440.  •  i.  56. 

time  included  in  the  list.    Gobel.  Per-       *>  Ep.  Famil.  ii.  9 ;  see  Rayn.  1350.  1. 

aona,  in  Meibohm.  i.  291.  Rome  had  been  much  damaged  by  an 

^  i.  56.     Petrarch  says  that,  although  earthquake  in  the  preceding  year.    H. 

the  lands  about  Rome  hod  not  been  Rebd.  406. 

tilled,  and  the  vines  had  generally  been       <=  Limbiirger    Ghronik,    quoted     by 
destroyed  by   frost,  ther»  was  greater  Giesel.  II.  iii.  285.         **  Bafuz.  i.  318. 
plenty  after  the  vast  multitude  had  been       "lb.   261;    Rayn.   1351.  39;    Cart- 
fed  than  before.    Epp.  Senil.  vii.  p.  910.  wright  on  Papal  Conclaves,  105. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  POPE  INNOCENT  VI.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 

GREGORY  XI. 

AJ).  1352—1378. 

I 

At  the  death  of  Clement  YI..  the  cardinals  had  reason  to     ^ 
suppose  that  John,  who  in  1350  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
France,  would  endeavour  to  set  up  a  pope  of  his  own  nomina- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  the  French  interesti     ' 
they  resolved  to  preserve  a  show  of  independence  by  making    j 
their  election  before  any  intimation  of  the  royal  will  couU    ] 
reach  them.     It  seemed  as  if  John  Birelli,  general  of  the 
Carthusian  order,  were  about  to  be  chosen ;  but  Cardinal  Talley- 
rand warned .  his  brethren  that  the  Carthusian,  if  he  were  to 
become  pope,  would  reduce  them  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
living,  and  would  degrade  their  splendid  horses  to  drag  the 
waggon  or  the  plough.*    The  cardinals  then  determined  to  elect 
one  of  their  own  number,  under  a  system  of  capitulation  such  as 
had  sometimes  been  practised  in  elections  of  bishops,  and  had 
lately  been  usual  in  the  elections  of  emperors.    Every  member 
of  the  college  was  to  swear  that  he  would  make  no  new  cardinals 
until  the  college  should  be  reduced  to  sixteen ;  that  he  would 
never  raise  their  number  to  more  than  twenty;  that  he  would 
not  create,  depose,  or  arrest  any  cardinal  without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  would  make  over  to  the  cardinals 
one  half  of  the  revenues  of  the  Boman  church.^     By  these 
terms  the  future  pope  would  have  bound  himself  to  become  a 
tool  of  the  cardinals ;  and,  although  all  took  the  oath,  some  of 
them  did  so  with  the  reservation  **  provided  that  these  laws  be 
agreeable  to  right."  ^ 

On  the  18th  of  December  the  choice  of  the  cardinals  fell  on 
Stephen  Aubei-t,  a  Limousin,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  man  eminent 
for  his  learning  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  who  styled  himself 
Innocent  VI.*     Soon  after  his  election,  the  new  pope  took  ad- 

•  Rayn.  1352.  25.  «*  Baluz.   V.   P.   Aven.    i.   321,   357. 
»>  lb.  1352.  26 ;  Planck,  v.  384-6.           •*  Homo  bonus,  simplex,  tt  Justus.'"     W. 

•  Bayn.  1352.  27.  Nang.  cont.  112. 
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vantage  of  the  reservation  which  he  had  made  in  swearing  to 
the  late  agreement,  by  declaring  that  he  had  fonnd  snch  engage- 
ments to  be  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  some  former  popes; 
and  also  that  they  were  void  for  attempting  to  limit  the  power 
which  God  had  bestowed  on  St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  And 
the  cardinals,  who  seem  to  have  become  aware  of  the  evils 
which  might  result  from  such  capitulations,  acquiesced  in  this 
determination.® 

Innocent  betook  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  ecclesiastical 
reform.  He  did  away  with  the  system  of  reserves,  and  in  his 
bnll  for  that  purpose  he  dwelt  on  the  mischiefs  which  had  arisen 
bom  them,  such  as  the  neglect  of  pastoral  care,  the  dilapidation 
of  churches,  and  the  decay  of  hospitality/  He  abolished  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  court,  and  did  much  to  restrain  the 
extortion  of  his  officials.'  He  did  away  with  the  scandalous 
abose  by  which  prostitutes  had  been  allowed,  on  payment  of  a 
tax  to  the  papal  treasury,  to  ply  their  trade  at  Avignon.  He 
insisted  on  a  reform  of  the  excessive  luxury  in  which  the 
cardinals  had  indulged,  and  himself  set  an  example  in  this 
respect ;  ^  and  those  members  of  the  college  who  offended  him 
bjr  their  laxity  of  life  were  awed  by  threats  that  he  would 
remove  the  court  to  Home.*  The  bishops  who  haunted  Avignon 
were  compelled  to  return  to  their  dioceses.*^  He  discouraged 
pluraUties;  there  is  a  story  that  when  a  favourite  chaplain, 
who  held  seyen  benefices,  asked  for  some  preferment  in  behalf 
of  a  nephew.  Innocent  desired  him  to  give  up  to  the  young 
man  the  best  of  his  own  preferments;  and,  as  the  chaplain 
showed  dissatisfaction  at  this,  he  was  further  required  to  resign 
three  other  livings,  each  of  which  the  pope  bestowed  on  a  poor 
clerk.™  Innocent  was  careful  in  the  disposal  of  his  patronage ; 
and,  although,  he  is  charged  Mdth  too  great  fondness  for  ad- 
vancing his  own  relations,  it  is  admitted  that  in  general  the 
kinsmen  whom  he  promoted  did  him  no  discredit." 

Innocent  was  able  to  act  with  an  independence  unknown  to 

*  Baluz.  i.  357 ;  Schrockh,  xxxi.  202 ;  ^  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  order 
Pltni'k,  ▼.  30G-7.  was  very  little  enrorced,  because  70  or 

*  Baluz.   i.    357 ;    M.   Vill.    is.    93 ;  100  bishops  are  said  to  have  died  at 
Natth.  Neob.  156.  Avignon  duiiog  a  renewed   visitation 

'  Baluz.  i.  343.  Platina  tells  us  that  of  the  plague  in  13  M  ;  but  Matthew 
he  assigned  salaries  to  the  auditors  of  Yillani  states  the  mortality  of  "  prelates 
(he  court — *■''  Dicebat  enim  famelioos  non  [under  which  name  others  than  bishops 
fncile  etiam  ab  alieno  cibo  abstinere,  si  iire  included]  and  great  clerks  "  at  some- 
sit  oblata  quovis  modo  edendi  facultas."  what  more  than  seventy,  x.  46..  See 
261.  Hist.Iiangued.  iv.  313;  Schrockh,  xxxi. 

•»  B..1UZ.  i.  357;  Dollinger,  ii.  271.  203.                 "  Baluz.  i.  361-2. 

'  M.  Vill.  iv.  298.  "  lb.  i.  343. 
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the  earlier  Avignon  popes ;  for  King  John,  weakened  by  the 
Sept.  19,    disastrons  war  with  England,  in  which  he  himself  was 

1356.  made  a  captive  at  Poitiers,  was  nnable  to  exercise  a 
control  like  that  of  Philip  the  Fair,  or  of  his  own  father,  Philip 
of  Valois.^ 

In  the  meantime  Italy  was  a  prey  to  disorder.  While  every 
division  of  the  country  had  its  own  little  tyrant,'  the  Milanese 
family  of  Visconti*^  had  gained  such  a  predominance  in  the 
north  that  the  ancient  parties  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  forgot 
their  enmities  in  order  to  combine  against  a  foe  who  threatened 
them  alL'  On  the  death  of  Lucchino  Visconti,  in  1348,  the 
lordship  of  Milan  fell  to  his  brother  John,'  who  was  already 
archbishop  of  the  city.*  By  violently  seizing  on  Bologna,  a  city 
which  belonged  to  the  pope,  he  incurred  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation and  deprivation  from  Clement  VI. ;  ^  but  by  bribing  the 
king  of  France  and  other  powerful  intercessors,  including  that 
pope's  favourite  the  Countess  of  Turenne,^  he  was  afterwards 

May  5,     able  to  make  terms,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  the 

1352.  place  for  twelve  years,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.* 
It  is  said  that,  when  required  by  a  legate  to  choose  between  the 
characters  of  archbishop  and  secular  prince,  he  desired  that  the 
message  might  be  repeated  in  the  face  of  his  clergy  and  people ; 
and  when  this  was  done  on  the  following  Sunday,  after  he  had 
celebrated  mass  with  great  pomp,  he  rose  from  his  throne, 
holding  in  one  hand  his  crosier,  and  in  the  other  his  drawn 
sword — "  These,"  he  said,  "  are  my  arms  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
and  with  the  one  I  will  defend  the  other."  He  signified, 
however,  his  willingness  to  appear  at  Avignon ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  harbingers,  who  set  about  hiring  all  the  houses 
that  could  be  got  in  the  city  and  for  leagues  around  it,  as  if  to 

°  Martin,  v.  377.      p  Rayn.  1350.  6.  Cf.  Murat.   Annal.  VIH.  ii.   15  ;   Pe- 

<  For    curious   legends   as   to   their  trarc.  Vaiiar.  7,   ed.  Fracassetti).    He 

origin,  see  Audr.  Katisb.  in  Pez,  IV.  iii.  had  been  made  a  cardinul  by  the  anti- 

602.  pope  Nicolas  at  the  request  of  the  em- 

'  Sism.    iv.  352.    Mansi  notes   that  peror,  but  had  afterwards  resigned  thu 

the   old   party   names  subsided  about  title,   and   submitted   to   John   XXII. 

this  time.    N.  in  Rayn.  t  vi.  53.  Cron.  di  Bologna,  in  Murat.  xviii.  852. 

•  P.  Azarius,  11  (Miu^t.  xvi.)    Mat-       »  Rayn.  1350.  7;  1351.  27,  aeqq. 
thew  Villani  habitually  calls  John  "il       ▼  M.  Vill.  iii.  2. 
tira'.mo'*(i.  95,  &c),  "Uic  fuitpotentis-       «  lb.    iii.    4;    Baluz.   V.    P.   Aven. 

uiinus  tyramms  totius  mundi  "  (Chron.  i.  252.    The  urchbi.-hop  was  supposed 

Kegionse,  iu  Murat,  xviii.  7G.).  to  have  been  conccrnetl  in  a  letttr  which 

^  St.  Antoniuufl  styled  him  **  prrosul  mysteriously   made    its    way   into    the 

et  tyrannus/'  357;   cf.  355,  359,  3G1).  piipul  consistory — written  in  the  name  of 

Thrn;  is  a  eurioud  mixture  of  eulo^iry  on  the  "Prince  of  Darkness, '  and  strongly 

tho  bishop's  secular  pomp  and  on   his  reprovinp:  the   vices  of  the   court.     M. 

ecclt'siostical   merits   in    his    chaplain.  Vill.  ii.  48. 
Guulv.     Fiamma    (Murat.    xii.    10415. 
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lodge  an  oyerwhelming  train,  alarmed  the  pope  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  archbishop's  visit  was  excused/ 

The  citizens  of  the  Itah'an  republics,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  ceased  to  cultivate  the  art  of  war, 
and  relied  for  their  defence  on  the  mercenary  bands  which  now, 
nuder  the  name  of  Free  Companies,  overran  both  France  and 
Italy.*  These  companies  were  at  first  composed  in  great  part 
of  soldiers  who,  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and 
England,  had  found  their  occupation  gone.^  They  admitted 
into  their  ranks  men  of  various  nations,  and  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  service  of  any  power  that  could  afford  to  hire  them — 
keeping  their  contract  faithfully  so  long  as  it  lasted,  but  holding 
themselves  free  to  go  over  to  an  opposite  party  at  the  end  of 
the  term ;  ^  and  when  not  thus  engaged,  they  plundered  and 
ravaged  on  their  own  account.  Among  the  captains  of  such 
mercenaries  (Gondotiieri)  the  most  famous  was  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  an  Englishman,  who,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  French  wars,  passed  into  Italy,  and  there  served 
for  thirty  years  under  the  Visconti,  the  pope,  and  lastly  under 
the  republic  of  Florence,  which  at  his  death  commemorated  him 
by  a  colossal  equestrian  portrait,  still  existing  in  the  cathe- 
dral.* Hawkwood  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  skilful 
commander  of  his  age ;  ^  and  in  our  own  day  he  has  been  charac- 

'  These  storicifl  rest  on  the  authority  ^  Antonin.  378,   426.     Hawkwood's 

of  Corio's    *  History    of   Milan.'      See  name  appears  under  various  disguises 

Mmat  Ann.  VIII.  ii.  68;  De  Sade,  iii.  — some  of  them,    such  as  Kauchouod 

172-3  ;  Sism.  iv.  276-7.  Kauclwuvde^  &c.,  arising  from  the  copy- 

■  G.  Vill,  X.  112;  Leonard  Aretin.  iiig  of  MS.  without  any  regard  to  sound, 
in  Mur:it.  xix.  919 ;  Uibt.  Pistules.  in  while  others,  such  as  Aucudt  Agutoj 
Mar.  xi.  489 ;  Antoniu.  364-5 ;  Gre-  AuguduSt  AcutuSj  Achus  (Antonin.  iii. 
gorov.  vL  404-412 ;  seo  Hallam,  M.  A.  484),  are  attempts  to  approach  the 
i.  332-4.  Leonard  of  Arezzo  (I.  c.)  adds  pronunciation.  From  this  last  class 
that  in  his  own  youth  (towards  the  end  i  connected  with  acusy  a  needle),  may 
<*(  the  centuryX  the  Italian  cavalry  have  come  the  name  by  which  Matthew 
again  became  famous,  and  the  foreign  Yillani  styles  him — deUa  guglia,  and 
meroenaries  were  no  longer  employed.  the   idea  of  his   having  in   early  life 

■  W.  Nang.  cont.  128-9;  Froissart,  been  a  tailor  (M.  Vill.  ix.  37)— an  idea 
iii.  283-4.  See  Edw.  III.  a.d.  1361,  in  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
Kjmer,  iii.  630.  These  companies  oc-  that  "  Johannes  de  Haukwode,  armiger 
capy  much  space  in  the  later  books  of  de  comitatu  de  £!ssex  **  was  one  of  those 
H.  Yillani.  who   were  summon^id  to  join  Edward 

^  S^rc  Macaulay,  *  Essay  on  Macchia-  III.  in  France,  a.d.  1345  (Rymer,  iii. 

velJi,'  Works,  v.  58,  ed.  1866.  52).     Peter  Villani  speaks  of  him  as 

*  Froissar^  vii.  211;  Antonin.  371-2,  "  Inglese,  gran  maestro  di  guerra,  di 

^70,  384,  Ac.    He  died  in  1393.    Annal.  natura  alorop.e.  the  English]  modo 

Mediol.   in  Murat.  xvi.  821.     A   ceno-  volpigna  ed  astuta,"  and  tells  us  that 

tiph  preserves  his  memory  in  his  native  his  name  means    Falrone  in  BoscOy  antl 

Sluce,  Sible  Hedingham.    See  Nichols',  was  given  to  him  Ijciaiise  hia  mother 

ibi.  Topographica,  vol.  vi.    For  an  en-  caused  herself  to  be  cariiod  intj  a  wood 

graving  of  the  Florentine  picture,  see  that  she  might  give  birth  to  him  (xi. 

fartinis    Continuation    of    Muratoii's  79).     Hawkwood  married  an   illegiti- 

•  Scriptorcs,'  ii.  663.  matj    daughter    of    Bernubo    Visconti 
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terised  as  "  the  first  real  general  of  modem  times ;  the  earliest 
master,however  imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne  and  Welling- 
ton." ®  Avignon  was  repeatedly  threatened  by  these  companies, 
which  laid  waste  the  country  around  it ;  and  the  popes  endea- 
voured to  protect  themselves,  sometimes  by  uttering  anathemas,' 
sometimes  by  engaging  the  aid  of  princes  and  nobles,'  but  more 
successfully  by  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money ,^  by  which 
the  adventurers  were  persuaded  to  transfer  themselves  to  some 
other  quarter.  Tims  Innocent,  in  1362,  bought  off  the  "  White 
Company,"  which  thereupon  crossed  the  Alps,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy .^ 
With  a  view  to  defence  against  such  assailants.  Innocent  fortified 
his  palace  and  the  city  of  Avignon — enclosing  within  the  walls 
an  extent  of  ground  which  left  room  for  the  future  increase  of 
the  place.*^ 

Rome  had  been  in  a  state  of  confusion  since  the  time  of 
Kienzi's  withdrawal,  in  January,  1348.™  With  a  view  to 
recovering  his  power  over  the  city,  and  over  the  territory  of 
the  church,  Innocent  in  1353  sent  into  Italy  an  army  under 
Giles  Albomoz,  cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
been  a  knight  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Toledo — a  man  eminent  both  for  military  and  for  political 
talents."  With  this  legate  was  joined  Kienzi,  who  had  been 
released  from  prison,**  and  invested  with  the  dignity  of  sena- 
tor, in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  resume  his  influ- 

(Aoual.    Mediol.    763).    He    was   em-  mise.    Froiss.   iv.  844.    Baluz.   V.   P. 

J)loved  by  the  English  government  in  Aven.  i.  350,  351,  354. 

[talian  n^fotiationa,  and  in   1388  was  »  Iniioc.  vi.  Epp.  8.  9,  12-5,  &c.  (Mart, 

made  vicar-general  of  Eichard  II.  for  Tlies.  ii.). 

Provence  and  Forcalquier.   (Rymer,  vii.  »>  Froiss.   iii.  284,  28G ;    iv.   123-145. 

307,  458,  569.)    As  a  specimen  of  his  One  of  the  companies  threatened  Stms- 

discipline  it  is  related  that  that,  seizing  burg,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  empc-mr 

two  of  his  band  fighting  for  a  beautiful  Charles,  ib.  164.    Trithem.  Chron.  Hir- 

roaiden  who  had  been  found  in  a  nun-  sang.  a.d.  1362. 

ncry  on  the  taking  of  Faonzu,  and  being  *  Petraro.  Ep.  Famil.  xxiii.  1 ;    M. 

unwilling  to  lose  either  of  them,   he  Vill.  x.  43 ;  Froiss.  iv.  143 ;  Hist.  Lan- 

boived  tne  diflSculty   by   plunging  hid  gued.  iv.  310-2 ;  Martin,  v.  236. 

swoi-d  into  her  breast,   "  E   in  questo  ^  Epp,  29.  226-7 ;  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven. 

modo  la  Vergine  Anuria  conserv6  la  ver-  i.  342  ;  Eulog.  Hist.  iii.  229,  where  it  is 

ginitk  d*  essa  fanciulla,  e  fu  martive.  *  added  "Bt  nisimoibo  hydropisi  futiga- 

Nero  Donati  in  Murat.  xv.  221.  retur,  non  ibi  moraretur;  sea  quia  de- 

"  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  335.  bilior,  faetus  est  audaci«.r." 

f  M.  Vill.  vii.  87;  x.  24;  W.  Nang.  »  M.  Vill.  iii.  57-8,  78,  91.    See  Gre- 

Cont.  129 ;  Froissart,  iv.  141.    See  as  to  gorov.  vi.  332,  seqq. 

the  bull  of  Urban  V.,  in  1366  (Uul.  iv.  n  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i  323.  336,  358. 

414),  Gregorov.  vi.   411-2.     MTitii  tie  &c.;    Hist.  Rom.  Fragm.   Murat.  Aiit. 

count  of  Narbonne  and  others  had  fallen  Ital.  iii.  493 ;  Rayn.  1353.  2.   See  Oiaon. 

captives  to  a  company,  Urban  forbade  ii.  500;  Gregorov.  vi.  331. 

them  to  pay  the  stipulated  raubom,  and  *»  Re  dates  his  release  on  July  1, 1353. 
declared  them  absolved  from  their  pro- 
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ence  orer  the  Bomans,  and  that  he  would  use  it  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  papacy.'^     Bat  although  the  citizens,  weary  of 
anarchy,  appear  to  have  begged  that  their  former  tribune 
might  be  restored  to  them,  and  received  him  with     ^^    ^ 
enthusiasm,^  he  speedily  forfeited  their  favour  by  his      i3^. 
misconduct.    The  faults  which  had  led  to  his  earlier  fall  were 
repeated  in  a  worse  degree  than  before.    The  people  were  op- 
pressed by  heavy  taxes  levied  on  the  necessaries  of  life.    His 
lM>wer  was  exercised  with  caprice  and  cruelty;   and  especial 
distrust  was  excited  by  the  death  of  one  Pandulf  whose  only 
crime  was  the  possession  of  influence,'  and  by  that  of  Walter 
de    Montreal,   a    famous    Provencal    condottiere,  who,    from 
having  been  formerly  a  knight  of  St.  John,  was  commonly  styled 
Brother  Moreale.     This  man  had  offended  against  the  public 
peace  by  acts  which  Pope  Innocent  describes  as  worse  than 
the  outrages  of  Holofemes  or  of  Totila ; '  but  his  brothers  had 
laid  Bienzi  under   great  obligations   by   advancing  sums  of 
money  which  were  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission ; 
and  when  Bienzi,  in  disregard  of  this,  treacherously  decoyed 
Moreale  into  liis  power,  tortured  him,  and  put  him  to  death,  the 
victim's  faults  were  forgotten  in  indignation  at  the  manner 
of  his  end.^    Meanwhile  the  senator's  personal  habits  became 
grossly  sensual ;   he  fed  immoderately  on  sweetmeats,  drank 
strong  mixed  wines  at  all  hours,^  and  showed  the  effect  of 
these  indulgences  in  the  swelling  of  his  body,  which  a  contem- 
porary likens  to  that  of  a  fatted  ox  or  of  an  abbot  of  Unreason.* 
His  reputation  was  lowered  by  faihire  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 
fortress  of  Palestrina  from  the  Colonnas.^     Borne  became  impa- 
tient of  his  yoke,  and  his  oratory  had  lost  its  power  over  the 
multitude.     A  rising  took  place,*   there  were    cries   for  his 
death,  and  Bienzi  was  arrested  while  attempting  to 
escape  in  disguise.    For  an  hour  he   was  exposed 
to  the  derision    of    the    mob,   who  then  fell  upon  him,  cut 

►  Fragm.  513.   519.     There  are  two  Tanto  era  la  bo.  ^^joaaozza,  chc  parea 

U'tter  frt«m  Bienzi  to  the  Roman  people,  nno  smtsniato  bul'alo,   o  yoro  vacoa  a 

writtfii  from  A>ignon,  in  Baluz.  Mia-  maciello."   (Fragm.  543.)    ^*Havca  una 

C'll.  iii.  136-7.  ventrcsca  tonna,   trionfalc,  a  niodo  do 

"»  M.  Vill.  iv.  23;  Fragm.  513,  522.  uno  aMmte  Asiano" — or,  according  to 

'  Fragm.  c.  xxii.        ■  Rayn.  1354.4.  another     reading,     (Il>.     523),     which 

*  A8toFraMoreale,8eeFragni.511-3.  seems  preferable,  i4Mntno,— meaning  a 
.".29,  531-5  ;  M.  Vill.  i.  93;  iii.  89,  108;  mock  abbot  in  a  burlesque  festival.  Coni- 
iv-  23,  2(i ;  Cron.  d  Orvieto,  in  Murat.  pare  the  Bcene  l)eiwecn  Roland  Gia-me 
XV.  675-7;  Hist.  Pistol,  ib.  xii.  513;  aiid  Abbot  Howloglass,  *  Waverley 
(Jrrgorov.  vi.  349,  356-9  ;  Reumont,  il.  Novels,"  xx.  pp.  205,  213,  ed.  1829. 
<j<KK                             "  Fragm.  523.  ^  Fragm.  527.        »  M.  Vill.  iv.  26. 

•  *'  Grasso    era  horribilmcute  .... 
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him  to  pieces,    and    treated    his    remains    with    indignities 
which    showed   the   Tiolenoe   of   their    exasperation    against 

^u^  him.*  Although,  howeyer,  the  attempt  to  turn 
1:^54.1367.  Bienzi  to  account  had  utterly  Mled,  the  legate 
Albomoz,  a  man  of  a  yerj  different  stamp,  conducted  his 
affiurs  with  such  skill  that  he  succeeded  in  reooyering  Bologna 
and  the  Bomagna,^  with  almost  all  the  other  ecclesiastical 
territories. 

In  1351  the  emperor  Charles,  with  the  pope*s  sanction, 
proceeded  into  Italy  for  his  coronation.  He  found  that  the 
formidable  archbishop  of  Milan,  John  Yisconti,  had  died  in 
consequence  of  a  surgical  operation,®  and  had  been 
succeeded  in  his  secular  power  by  his  three  nephews, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Matthew,  was  soon  after  poisoned  by 
his  brothers,  Bemabo  and  Galeazzo^  because  his  excessiye 
dissoluteness  endangered  the  interests  of  the  fSstmily.^  Charles 
receiyed  the  iron  crown  at  Milan  on  the  Epiphany,  1355;* 
and,  leaying  Bemabb  Yisconti  as  his  yicar  (an  appointment 
which  greatly  offended  the  pope)^  he  continued  his  progress 
towards  Bome.  The  smallness  of  the  force  by  which  he  was 
accompanied — a  mere  escort  of  three  hundred  horsemen » — 
disarmed  the  suspicion  of  the  Italians,^  and,  because  of 
his  yery  weakness,  Charles  was  eyerywhere  receiyed  with  an 
extraordinary  show  of  respect ;  eyen  the  rigid  Guelf  republi- 
cans of  Florence  did  homage,  and  bound  themselves  to  the 
payment  of  tribute.*  At  Pisa  he  was  strengthened  by  the 
arriyal  of  those  Germans  whose  duty  required  them  to  attend 
the  emperor  on  such  expeditions,  so  that  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the 
German  nobility.*  A  condition  by  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  not  to  enter  Bome  before  the  day  of  the  coronation" 
had  been  in  so  far  relaxed  by  the  pope  that,  on  arriving  on 
Thursday  in  the  holy  week,  he  was  allowed  to  yisit  the  churches 
and  the  cardinals  as  a  pilgrim."     But  his  solemn  entry  was 

•  Frajnn.  543;  M.  ViH.  Lc. ;  Gibbon,  »  M.  Vill.  iv.  39  (where  there  are  the 

vi.  390 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  302-5.  readings  trecento  and  otiocenio) ;  Sisai.  iv. 

»»  Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  357;  M.  Vill.  382;  Palacky,  II.  ii.  319. 

vii.   56,  100;    Cron.    d'Orvieto,    681-6,  '•  M.  Vill.  v.  2. 

692;    Gibbon,   vi,  389;    Gregorov.   vi.  •  lb.  iv.  41,  49,  53-4.  67,   73,  75-6; 

383-5. &e.  Antoiin.   363;   Sohriickh,  xxxi.   208-9. 

<^  M.VUI.  iv.  25;  Antonin.  364  ;  Murat.  See  M.  Villani,  c.  63. 

Ann.  VIII.  ii.  87.  ^  "4000  cavolieri  deUa  piii  bella  e 

*»  M.  Vill.  iv.  28;  v.  81.  ricca  baronia  del    mondo."     M.  VUl. 

•  Rayn.  1355. 1 ;  Murat.  Ann.  VIII.  ii.  iv.  56.                            -  See  p.  110. 

92.    Matthew  Villani  places  the  corona-  «  M.  Vill.  iv   92 ;  Albert.  Argt-nt.  in 

tion  at  Monza,  iv.  39.      ^  N.  Donati,  195.  Ursti^.  ii.  163  ;  Gregorov.  vi.  377-81. 
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defened  until  Easter-day,  when  he  and  his  empress  were 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's  by  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia,** 
and  on  the  same  day,  agreeably  to  his  engagement,  he  ^^' 
again  left  the  city.**  Without  having  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  any  rights  of  the  empire  which  had  been  invaded,  or 
to  establish  any  anthority  over  Borne,  Charles  returned  north- 
ward so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  display,  that  his  journey 
almost  resembled  a  flight  ;^  and  Petrarch,'  who  had  urged  him 
to  revive  the  glories  of  Bome,'  and  had  been  summoned  to  meet 
him  at  Mantua  on  his  way  to  the  coronation,  expressed  strongly 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  the  hopes  which  he  had  rested  on 
the  emperor.^  In  July,  1355,  Charles  arrived  again  in  Ger- 
many, enriched  by  the  money  which  he  had  levied  on  the 
Italian  cities,  but  without  having  increased  his  reputation." 

Charles  had  announced  from  Piacenza  that,  if  he  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Germany,  he  intended  to  do  some  good 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom ;'  and,  in  fulfilment  of 
this  promise,  he  summoned  a  diet  to  meet  in  January,  1356,  at 
Nuremberg,  where  the  document  known  as  his  Golden  Bull  was 
enacted  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire/  By  this  bull 
many  circamstances  of  the  election  to  the  crown  were  settled* 
— the  forms  to  be  observed,  the  duties  of  the  chief  officers,  the 
time  within  which  an  election  must  take  place  after  a  vacancy, 
the  election  at  Frankfort  and  the  coronation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
By  a  provision  which  doubtless  originated  in  Charles's  own  rare 
knowledge   of  languages,*   it  was  ordered   that,   whereas   the 

*  It  had  been  usual  that  on  snch  occa-  Gibbon,  vi.  391.     Poti-arch  had  been 

aaoE  the  bishop  of  Ostia  should  attend  invited  by  Charles  to  accompany  him  to 

li  his  own  expense,  and  that  two  others  Rome,   but  had  found  it  necessary  to 

ehould  attend  at  the   expense  of  the  refuse.    Epp.  xii.  522. 

fhuirh.  But  the  pope  and  cardinals  found  '  In  Ep.  xix.  12,  he  reproves  Charles 

it  inconvenient  at  this  time  to  pay  the  for  having  a  eouI  unequal  tohisdi<>:nity. 

•diliUonal    bishops,   and    Charles   was  **  Tu  imperii  dominus  Komani  nihil  niai 

villuig  to  do  without  them.  (M.Vill.  iv.  Bohemiam  suspiras,"  &c.     Cf.  xix.   3  ; 

71.)    Albomoz  had  been  joined  in  the  xx.  1-2 ;  xxiii.  2;  xxxiii.  15,  21,  &c. 

ci»mmiasion,  but wa^  too  busy  elsewhere.  "  "Cum  magna  peounia,  sed  majori 

(Rajn.  1355.  2,  5,  11.)    M.  Villani  is  infamia,*  says  a  biographer  of  Clement 

mij^raken  in  saying  that  Charles  was  VI.  in  Baluz.    i.   322.      Theodoric   of 

crowned  by  the  prefect.   Rayn.  1359.  3 ;  Niem  btyleei  Ciiarles  "  hypocrita  insignis, 

GrtgoroT.  vi.  377.  et  avaritia  alter  Marcus  Crassus."  (Ncm. 

'  M.  ViU.  v.  2 :  Rayn.  1355. 3,  seqq. ;  Un.  vi.  33,  p.  362.)     See  N.  Donati,  in 

Baluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  328, 340 ;  Gregorov.  Murat.  xv.  2U6,  as  to  his  extracting  money 

vi.  377  ;  Palacky,  II.  ii.  323.     Petrarch  from  the  Sienese.        *  Schmidt,  iii.  033. 

i*   indignant  at  this   restriction.     Ep.  t  It  was  afterwanls  latified  at  Mentz. 

xxiii.  2  (t.  iii.  193,  ed.  Fracass.) ;  De  Palacky,  II.  ii.  342. 

Vita  S^>litaria,  1  II.  stct.  iv.  3  '^t.  i.  305,  »  See  Olunslagtr,  *  Ntue  Erlautcrung 

etl.  Bawil.:.  der  Goldenen  Bullo  Karls  IV.*  Frankf. 

•*  See  as  to  troubles  at  Pisa,  Palacky,  1700.    The  bull  is  also  printt^d  in  the 

If.  ii.  325-7.                  '  B.  q.  Epp.  x.  1.  Faacic.  Ror.  Exp.  et  Fug,  i.  108,  se^iq. 

'  See  hifl  letters  in  GolJast,  ii.  1350 ;  •  See  above,  p.  109. 
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empire  consisted  of  various  nationSy  the  sons  of  the  lay  electors 
should,  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth  year,  be  in- 
structed in  ItaUan  and  Slavonic^  But  the  Bull  was  chiefly 
important  as  determininir  to  whom  the  right  of  sharing  in  the 
election  should  belong.  For  as  to  this  there  had  been  much 
difficulty  and  uncertainty,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rule 
of  inheritance  by  primogeniture  had  not  been  established  in  the 
families  of  the  lay  electors,  and  that  consequently  their  terri- 
tories were  liable  to  be  broken  up  among  several  heirs,  each 
of  whom  might  claim  the  electoral  suffrage.  By  the  Golden 
Bull  it  was  settled  that  in  every  case  the  vote  should  be 
attached  to  a  certain  portion  of  territory  which  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  electoral  land,  and  that  this  portion  should 
descend  according  to  the  order  of  primogeniture.^  The  claim 
of  the  pope  to  interfere  with  the  election  was  not  mentioned 
at  all ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  in  Germany,  at  least,  the 
king  or  emperor  hod  full  power  from  the  time  of  his  election. 
The  '*  priests'  emperor  *'  had  secured  the  crown  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  papacy ;  and  Innocent  was  greatly  annoyed 
at  the  result.** 

After  a  pontificate  of  nearly  ten  yeai*s.  Innocent  died  on  the 

12th  of  September,  1362.     Twenty  cardinals  assembled  for  the 

choice  of  a  successor ;   but  they  were  unable  to  agree  as  to 

Oct  1 8.     the  promotion  of  one  of  their  own  body,  and  their  choice 

1362.  fyii  Qu  William  de  Grimoard,  a  native  of  the  diocese 
of  Mcnde,  and  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Victor 
at  Slarseilles.®  The  new  pope.  Urban  V.,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  elected  under  a  special  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,^ 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  was  respected  alike  for  his 
sanctity  and  for  his  learning,  and  had  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
the  service  of  the  church.*  Like  his  predecessor,  he  showed 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  corruptions  of  the  court,  to  simony, 
pluralities,  and  non-residence.  He  took  away  from  the  houses  of 
the  cardinals  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  had  been  much 
abused.^     While  pope  he  retained  the  monastic  dress,  and  the 

^  c.  30.  on  this  was  made  the  line : — 

«  Cc,  20-5.     See  Olensl.  Erlauterun-  "  Hunc  piitrempatrninfrcitdiaC'.itllafrstram." 
g(>n,  173,  scqq. ;  Hallam,  M.  A.  i.  445-8.  -tJi-  is*. 

d  Schmidt,  iii.  033,  639 ;  Palacky,  II.       «r  Baluz.   i.  413;   Froissart,  iv.  149. 

ii.  3:59-347 ;  Milm.  v.  378.  Cardinal  Talleyrand  is  reported  to  have 

•^  B:iluz.  V.  P.  Aven.  i.  363 ;  M.  Vill.  said,  "  Modo  luil)cinus  papam.     Aliod  ex 

xi.  26.  dobito  houoraviraus,  at   istum  neoe«^c 

f  Buluz.  1.  c.   See  Petrarc.  902-3.  The  est  nobis  timere  ct  revercri,  quia  potcns 

Meaux  chronicler    says    that    he    w^s  est  opere  et  scrmone.*    Baluz.  i. 423. 
chosen  by  a  compromise  between  the       *•  Petrarc.  Send.  p.  898-9;  Baluz.  i. 

parties  of  the  last  two  poj)es,  and  that  394. 
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simplicity  of  monastic  habits ;  *  but,  while  thus  sparing  of  expense 
on  himself,  he  laid  out  vast  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 
as  on  the  restoration  of  the  Eoman  churches  and  palaces,^  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  monastery  and  a  college  at  Mont- 
pellier,^  and  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  maintaining  a 
thousand  students  in  various  universities,  and  by  liberally  sup- 
plying them  with  books.™  He  chose  his  cardinals  for  their 
merit  alone,  whereas  the  late  popes  had  limited  their  choice  to 
such  persons  as  were  devoted  to  the  French  interest."  Nor  did 
he  fall  into  the  usual  fault  of  enriching  his  own  kindred,  whether 
laymen  or  clergy,  at  the  expense  of  the  church ;  two  only  of  his 
near  relatives  were  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  and  of  these  it  is 
said  that  both  were  deserving,  and  that  one  was  promoted  at  the 
special  request  of  the  cardinals.^ 

The  south  of  France  continued  for  a  time  to  be  infested  by 
the  Free  Companies ;  but  at  length  they  were  put  down  in  this 
papacy.!^  In  Italy,  however,  the  evil  endured  longer,*^  and  the 
country  suffered  greatly  from  the  power,  tlie  tyranny,  and  the 
ambition  of  Bernabb  Yisconti,  who  was  now  the  head  of  his 
family.  Innocent  had  proclaimed  in  1356  a  crusade  against 
the  Visconti  for  detaining  certain  cities  which  belonged  to  the 
church ;  but  the  design  was  marred  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
preachers,  who  endeavoured  to  make  a  profit  for  themselves  out 
of  the  indulgences  which  they  were  authorised  to  offer,  and  the 
payments  for  exemption  from  service.' 

Bemabb  showed  himself  especially  hostile  to  the  clergy.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  he  seized  a  priest  who  had  been  sent  to 
preach  the  crusade,  put  him  into  an  iron  cage,  and  roasted  him 
to  death  on  a  gridiron ;  **  and  that  he  caused  some  Franciscans  to 

*  Baluz.  i.  414;   Hist.  Ljinguetl.  iv.  consequence  of  the  pope's  curse,  those 

423.    Yet  it  was  this  pope  who  added  who  were  shiin  in   an  engagemt>nt  lay 

a  (bird  crown  to  the  tiara — probably  '*supino  corp«>re,  ct  facie  versus  terrain, 

*ith  a  Kymbolical  meaning.    Sohrookh,  in   signum    lualodictionis ;"   while  tht; 

uiL  225.  soldiers  who  had  fidlen   on  the  other 

^  Baluz.  i.  392-4,  396.    The  Laternn  side  appeared  '*  facie  erecta  ad  ca)luni, 

efaoich  had  been  again  burnt  in  1363.  eteorpore  adverse."     lb.  421. 
(M.  Vill.  X.  69.)     It  is  ^aid  that  when       <i  Gregoniv.  vi.  404-411.     Theodoric 

the  abbot    of  St.   Paul's   without   the  of  Niem  pn^bably  lia-l  these  companies 

Walls  offered  a   large  sum   in  order  to  in  view  when,  in  the  Ix^ginning  of  the 

be  made  a  cardinal.   Urban   took  the  following  century,  he  recomineiuicd   a 

money,  and  spent  it  on  the  repairing  of  crusade  as  a  meatis  of  rid'ling  It  dy  and 

St  PauKs,  leaving  the  abbot  as  before,  the  neighbouring  countries  of  *'  many 

lb.  415.  bad  men  who  are  in  them."    Dj  Necess. 

'  Baluz.  i.  374,  395,  415.  Reform,  m  V.d.  Ilardt,  i.  292. 
-  lb.  i.  395.  416.  '  See  Rymer.   iii.  509,   623.    There 

"  Cbron.  Meld.  iii.  156.  is   much   about   Hernab?)  in  Innocent's 

'   Baluz.  i.  397,  417.  letters.  Martene,  Thes.  ii. 
lb.   i.    369.      It    is   raid    that,    in       •  M.  Vill.  vi.  28. 
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be  shod  with  iron,  like  horses,  the  nails  being  driven  into  their 
feet.*  He  declared  himself  to  be  both  pope  and  emperor  within 
his  own  dominions;^  he  tore  up  papal  letters,  and  imprisoned 
the  bearers  of  them ;  Urban  himself,  when  sent  to  him  as  legate 
by  Pope  Innocent,  had  been  forced  to  swallow  the  bull  which  he 
carried,  with  the  leaden  seal  and  the  string  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  parchment ;  ^  and  he  compelled  a  priest  of  Parma 
to  utter  an  anathema  against  Innocent  and  the  cardinals/  The 
pope  denounced  him  excommunicate,  authorised  his 
Mdfe  to  separate  from  him  as  a  heretic  and  unbeliever,* 
formed  an  alliance  against  him  with  the  emperor  and  with  some 
Italian  states,  and  put  off,  in  favour  of  a  crusade  against  Bemabb, 
one  in  which  King  John  of  France  and  many  of  his  nobles -had 
enlisted  themselves  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.*  But 
Bernabb  was  able  to  hold  his  ground,  and  the  pope  was  glad  at 
length  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  by  which  Bologna  was 
recovered  for  the  papacy,  while  Urban  undertook  to  mediate  for 
him  with  the  emperor.** 

Urban  before  his  election  had  been  strongly  in  favour  of 
restoring  the  papal  residence  to  Bome,  and  he  was  now  entreated 
to  act  on  the  desire  which  he  had  expressed.*^  The  Emperor 
Charles  urged  him ;  *  the  Romans  invited  him  to  take  up  hi.s 
abode  among  them ;  Peter,  a  prince  of  Aragon,  who  had  become 
a  Franciscan,  brought  the  authority  of  visions  in  support  of  the 
return;®  and  Petrarch  renewed  the  suit  which  he  had  so  often 
made  to  preceding  popes/  The  poet  represents  the  desolate  state 
of  Rome,  where  the  holiest  and  most  venerable  buildings  lay  in 
heart-rending  decay,  while  the  pope  lived  in  ease  and  splendour 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.*    He  dwells  on  the  beauty  of  Italy, 

*  Herm.  Corner,  1148.  See  Chron.  king  of  Cyprus  yisited  Avignon  in  1363, 
Krg.  in  Murat.  xviii.  78 ;  Annal.  Mediol.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  crusade, 
lb.  xxii.  794 ;  Rayn.  1360.  9;  1362.  12;  (Froissart,  iv.  155,  seqq.)  He  was  able 
1373.  10,  seqq. ;  Froissiirt,  xiii.  33y ;  to  coUect  only  a  small  force,  with  whic'.i 
Gregorov.  vi.  4CK).  The  Milanese  an-  he  surpiised  Alexandria,  in  October, 
lUilist,  however,  mentions  some  redeem-  1375,  but  could  not  bold  it  (Sism.  R.  1. 
ing  qualities ;  und  another  writer  stiys,  v.  119.)    Chaucer  says  of  Ids  knight : — 

"Est    enim   Dominua    Bcrnabos   veri-  « At  Alisandre  he  was  whan  it  was  uonDc." 
dicus,  amans  justiliam,  constans,  impa- 

tieiis   [qu,  patiens  ?],   et   nimium    vir-  »>  P.  Azar.  in  Murat.  xvi.  401 ;  Buluz. 

tuobus.'     Pet.  Azarius,  in  Murat.  xvi.  i.  402 ;    Rayn.  1364.4.    The  popo  was 

385.                                »  Froiss.  I.e.  much  l)lamed  for  this.     Cron.  Bologa. 

*  J.  Trithem.  Chron.  Spanh.  a.d.  in  Murat.  xviii.  84 ;  P.  Villani,  in  con- 
1369;    Chron.   Rimin.    in    Murat.    xv.  tinuatidn  of  M.  Vill.  xi.  64, 

911;  Annal.  Mediol.  ib.  xvi.  801.     St.  «  Petrarc.  902 ;  Schrtickb,  xxxi.  221-2. 

Catharine  of  Siena  pathetically  entreats  <*  Pabicky,  II.  ii.  364. 

Bcmabo  to  leave  his  evil  ways.     i.  113.  •  Wadding,  a.d.  1366.  11. 

'  Rayn.  1360.  9 ;  1362.  13.  '  Send.  pp.  897-914. 

'  M.  Vill.  xi.  41 ;  Rayn.  1363.  2.  k  "liOpideis  quoque   |Kx;toribus  sus- 

«  lialuz.  i.  401 ;  Rayn.  1362.  1.     The  piria  cxtorquens.*'    p.  931, 
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which  wanted  nothing  bnt  peace,  while  he  sneers  at  Avignon 

M  the  "  native   country  of  the  winds."  ^    He  even  argues  from 

UAftn's  name  the  duty  of  returning  to  the  city.*    He  endeavours 

to  gain  over  the  cardinals  whom  he  supposes  reluctant  to  tear 

themselves  away  from  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  by  assuring  them 

that  Italy  too   has   its  delicious  wines,  and  that  in  any  case 

they  will  be  ahle  to  import  the  other  vintages.*    In  a  loftier 

stnun  Petrarch    admonished  Urban  by  a  comparison  between 

the  ancient  capital   of  Christendom  and  the  French  city  which 

had  become   infamous  for  its  vices  from  the  time  when  the 

popes  ma'le  it    their  residence;   and,  after  setting  forth  the 

terrors  of  the  judgment-day  and  of  the  account  to   bo  then 

exacted,  he  asks  the  pope  whether  he  would  rather  choose  to 

rise  with  the  notorious  sinners  of  Avignon,  or  with  St  Peter 

and  St  Paul,  St.  Stephen  and  St  Laurence,  and  the  thousands 

of  other  saints  whose  relics  or  whose  memories  were  connected 

with  Rome.™ 

On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  Oreme,  an  ecclesiastic  attached 
to  the  French  conrt,"  argued  in  behalf  of  Avignon  and  of  France, 
insisting  especially  on  the  superiority  of  that  country  in  literary 
fame.®  But  Petrarch  indignantly  rejoined  that  many  of  the  men 
to  whom  France  owed  its  fame  in  letters  were  of  Italian  birth, 
as  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Bonaventura,  and  Giles 
Colonna ;  ^  and,  as  he  had  been  blamed  for  calling  Gaul  a  place 
of  exile,  he  justified  the  phrase  by  referring  to  the  banishment 
of  Herod  and  of  Pilate.*^ 

In  May,  1365,  the  Emperor  Charles  visited  Avignon,  pro- 
fessedly in  order  to  concert  measures  for  the  crusade ;  but  the 
visit  resulted  in  an  agreement  that  both  the  pope  and  the  emperor 

^  pp.  908-9,913.    The  violence  of  the  Winea,  162.)    It  proved,  after  all,  that 

wind  at  AvigiM>n  must  be  felt  in  order  to  when  the  court  retired  to   Rome,  tho 

be  nnderstood.    (Sec  De  Bade,  i.  25.)  Italian  wine  was  not  iik(.'d,  and  Urban  bad 

*  ^'Qooniodoenim,  quaeso,  et  Urbanus  to  order  supplies  of  various  kinds  frrn% 
'Uoeri8»  et  nominis  hujus  originem  Ur-  France.     Gregorov.  vi.  416. 
Wi  fugis?*'   (p.  902).      Elsewhere  he       »  p.  914. 

aayi — **  Fania  e&t  esse  pulatii  tui  partem       "   Ho  afterwards  became   bishop   of 

^    Roma    <licitnr,    quam    ingressns  Lisienx.   Some  of  his  writings  arc  id  tho 

«poiirtB  tott  te  rcdidisse,  ttitumque  pror-  Lyons  Biblioth.  Patrum. 
«u  imple^ae  Romani  pafse  officium  vi-       **  Bal.  iv.  396-412.    Gf.  '^  Galli  cujus- 

•lesre.    Noli  cum  Domino  tuo  ludere."  dam  anonynii  in  F.  Petrarcham  Invoc- 

p.913.  tiva,*  in  Petrarch's  works,  1169,  seqq. 

•  pp.  909,  910.  He  refers  to  tliis  at  p  "Contra  Galli CalunmiaV*  ib.  11U2. 
pp.  l«4-6,  938,  943,  948,  118:j-5,  1173.  Elsewhere  he  t^ays  *•  De  morihus  vulgnri- 
The  wine  which  he  represents  as  the  bus  fateor  Gallos  et  facetos  homines,  et 
ff-rrial  favourite  of  the  cjinlinals  is  the  gostoruni  et  verborum  leviiim,qui  libcn- 
"Beduense  ■' — that  of  Bi.'ze,  near  Dijon,  tur  ludnnt,  la3te  cana:it,  rrebru  bibant, 
or  more  generally  the  wine  of  Bt  aune,  avide  conviventur ;  ver.i  ante  m  gravitns 
»hiih,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "miLit  now  ac  realis  m<»rolita3  apud  Itnlos  Hcniper 
^* paced  in  the  second  rank."   (Hist,  of  fuit."   p.  907.  *»  lb.  1190-1. 
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should  go  to  Borne  in  the  next  year  but  one/  The  cardinals 
were  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  court ;  bat  Urban,  who  had 
never  been  a  member  of  the  college,  set  h'ght  by  their  opposi- 
tion,** and  is  said  to  have  made  two  new  cardinals  by  way  of 
April  30,    showing  his  power  over  them.     On  this  they  took 

13(57.  alarm,  and  while  some  of  them  reluctantly  accompanied 
him,  breaking  out  into  lamentations  and  reproaches  as  they  put 
to  sea,  others  made  the  journey  by  land,  although  fiye  stubbornly 
remained  at  Avignon.* 

On  landing  at  Corceto  he  was  met  by  the  legate  Albomoz, 
to  whose  prudence  and  warlike  skill  the  papacy  had 

"  ^  *     been  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  much  of  its  temporal 

power ;  ^  but  this  eminent  man  died  at  Viterbo  during  Urban's 

stay  there,  which   was  also  disturbed  by  a  serious 

"^*         tumult,  in  which  there  were  cries  of  "  Death  to  the 

church!"*    At  Rome  Urban  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm;^ 

Oct.  14.     and  within  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  there 

March      ^^  received   the  homage,  not  only  of  the  queen  of 

1368.'  Naples  and  of  the  king  of  Cyprus,*  but  of  the  emperors 
both  of  the  west  and  of  the  east.  John  Palaeologus,  whose  object 
Oct.-Dec.    ^^  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  western  Christians  against 

1368.  ii^Q  Turks,  acknowledged  in  all  points  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  church  and  the  claims  of  the  papacy.^  Charles  behaved 
towards  the  pope  with  the  deepest  show  of  reverence :  he  led 
his  horse  from  the  gate  of  St  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's,  and  then 
officiated  as  deacon  at  a  mass  celebrated  by  Urban,  who  placed 

*■  Cron.  Bolou.  in  Mur.  xviii.  477 ;  W.  purpose  of  disgusting  the   pope   with 

Nang.  oont.  137 ;  Riluz.  i.  370,  984.  Italy.    Cron.  d*Orvieto,  693;  Gregoiov. 

•  Mihn.  V.  368.    The  Bolognese  chro-  yi.  423. 

nicle  says  that  he  threatened  to  depose  ^  G  aros.  769 ;  Grcgorov.  vi.  424.  Al- 

them,  and  to  make  Italian  cardinals  in  though  the  city  was  then  in  a  melancholy 

their  stead  (Murat.  xviii.  481 ).  Another  state  of  decay  (see  Murat.  Annal.  VIIL  ii. 

Biiying  ascribed  to  liim  is,  "  Et  si({uidem  156),  the  statement  of  some  writers,  that 

me  sine  cardinalibus  nbire  permittatis,  it  had  only  17,000  inhabitants,  is  mis- 

scitote  quoniam  in  sinu  meo  gero  canli-  taken.    lb.  427,  429.     See  Hefele,  Ti. 

nales  sufficientes."     Chron.   de   Molsa,  616. 

iii.  90.  ■  Urban  gave  the  golden  rose  to  Joanna, 

»  See  Petrarc.  pp.  934-7 ;  Baluz.  i.  406,  "  tanquam  notabiliori,  majori,  et  excol- 

411.   In  Baluzc,  ii.  768,  seqq.,  there  is  an  lentiori  *'  of  the  persons  then  at  Bcune." 

acoouut  of  Urban's  journeys  and  resi-  (Baluz.  i.  381.)     [The  golden  rose  is 

deuce  in  Italy  by  an  attendant  Garosius  consecrated  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in 

de  Ulmoiaca  Veterc.  Lent,  and  is  given  by  the  pope  to  such 

"  See  Cron.  Orvitt.  in  Murat.  xv.  692 ;  princes  as  have  rendered  signal  services 

Baluz.  i.  377-8  ,  404-5 ;    Gregorov.  vi.  to  the  church.    The  origin  of  this  cus- 

421-2  ;  Reumont,  ii.  049.  tom    is    uncerttdn,    but    is    commonly 

"  Baluz.  i.  410 ;  W.  Nang.  cont.  139.  referred  to  Leo  IX.    See  Herzog,  art. 

This  Bffair  arose  out  of  the  washing  of  BosCy  die  GohJene.'] 

a  cardinal's  dog  in  a  public  fountain.  *  Baluz.  i.  387,  410 ;  Garoe.  772-3  : 

(Cron.  Bologn.  483.)    It  is  t aid  that  the  Rayn.  1369.  1-4;  1370.  1.      See  b<>low. 

tumult  was  got  up  by  the  cardinals,  for  c.  IX. 
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tbe  ciowu  on  the  head  of  the  emperor's  fourth  wife.^    But  we 
learn  firom  an  eye-witness  that,  while  the  clergy  were  exulting 
over  this  subordination  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  dignity, 
other  persons  viewed  with  deep  disgust  a  scene  which  they 
regarded  as  a  humiliation  of  the  empire.^    The  pope  himself  was 
disappointed  at  finding  that  Charles,  instead  of  carrying  out  an 
allianoe  against  Bemabb  Yiseonti,  made  peace  witli  him  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money .^    In  like  manner  the 
emperor  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  various  cities  on 
his  way  homewards ;  and,  as  after  his  former  visit,  he  returned 
to  Pragne  with  the  general  contempt  of  the  Italians.* 

Urban's  favourite  place  of  residence  was  Monte  Fiascone, 
which  he  preferred  to  Bome  on  account  of  its  quiet  and  of  its 
more  salubrious  air ; '  and  there,  in  September,  1368,  he  increased 
the  preponderance  of  the  French  party  among  the  cardinals  by 
adding  to  the  college  six  Frenchmen,  while  of  other  nations 
there  were  only  one  Italian  and  one  Englishman.^ 

After  three  years  spent  in  Italy,  the  pope  announced  his 
intention  of  returning  to  Avignon.  To  the  Romans,  who  re- 
monstrated, he  expressed  gratitude  for  the  peace  which  he  and 
the  members  of  his  court  had  enjoyed  among  them,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  still  be  with  them  in  heart ;  but  he  alleged 
the  necessity  of  public  affairs^ — a  plea  which,  although  it  might 
have  been  warranted  by  the  renewal  of  war  between  France  and 
England,  is  supposed  to  have  really  meant  that  the  French 
cardinals  would  no  longer  endure  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
delights  of  Avignon.*  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  whose  oracles 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  age,  solemnly  warned  the 
pope  that,  if  he  returned  to  France,  it  would  be  only  to  die;*' 

^  Bduz.  i.  409;  Garoa,  771.     The  xxi.  226. 

eaperor,  however,  did  not  read  the  Goa-  ^  Bayn.  1379-9;  Baluz.  i.  414  ;  Ore- 

pd  iothemaoe,  asthepriyUegeof  doing  gorov.  vi.  436-7.    For  St.  Bridget,  sec 

to  \nta   confined    to  Christmas.      See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.  8 ;  as  to  her 

•bore,  p.  12(5.  revelationa  especia'ly,  pp.   409,  8»<iq.» 

*  GoUuock)  Salntaii,  quoted  by  513.  These  were  examined  by  order  of 
Sehroekh,  zxxi.  225.  (Salutati  hajs  Gregory  XI.  both  during  h<  r  lifetime 
not  jet  been  pubUiihed.)  nnd  after  her  death,  and  were  approved 

*  J.  Trithem.  Chnm.  Spanh.  a.d.  by  him  and  by  later  popes.  Bridget, 
13S4 :  Schmidt,  iii.  658.  who  was  of  tho  royal  bl(xxl  of  Sweden, 

*  Ghion.  Etit.  in  Murat.  xy.  491 ;  and  had  been  married  to  Uiph,  prince 
Mnrat.  Ann.  VIII.  ii.  167 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  of  N«  ricia,  lived  chiefly  at  Rome  from 
433.  t'  e  jubilee  of  1350  until  her  dentli  in 

'  Cron.  d  Orvieto,  in  Murat.  XV.  69.S.  137:H.   daily  visiting  church* »  on   foot 

»  Ganw.  770 ;  DoUinger,  ii.  274.  through  all  the  inclemencies  of  weather, 

*  BhIuz.  L  424 ;   Garos.  774 ;   Rayn.  &c.    She  founded  an  order  which  had 
1370.-19.  its  chief  scat  at  Wadstena,  in  Sweden, 

»  See  Petrarc.  ed.  Fracass.  iii.  311 ;    but  spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  Sca-i- 
Senil.  xiii.  p.  1026,  ed.  Basil. ;  Schrockb,    dinavia ;  und  in  the  heaiUhip  of  this  she 
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Peter  of  Aragon  added  his  monitions  to  the  same  purpose;"^ 

and  these  prophetic  threats  were  supposed  to  be  fiilfilled  when 

Urban*8  arrival  at  Avignon  was  followed  within  three  months  by 

Dec.  19,     his  death.^    In  his  last  sickness  he  formally  retracted 

1370.  anything  (if  such  there  were)  that  he  might  have 
taught  or  said  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  church.^  The  general 
reverence  for  his  character  was  expressed  in  a  belief  that  miracles 
were  done  at  his  grave :  ^  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  canoniza- 
tion, which  was  solicited  by  Waldemar  III.  of  Denmark  and 
the  others,  was  prevented  only  by  troubles  which  soon  after  came 
on  the  papacy.** 

On  the  30th  of  December,  Peter  Boger,  cardinal  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  XI.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VL,  by  whom  he 
had  been  advanced  to  the  cardinalate  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen;'  but  Clement,  "lest  he  should  seem  to  have  con- 
ferred with  flesh  and  blood,""  had  been  careful  to  place  the 
young  cardinal  under  the  best  tutors,  so  that  Gregory  was 
respected  for  his  learning  in  civil  and  in  canon  law,  as  well  as 
for  his  modesty,  prudence,  and  generosity.^  The  chief  defect 
noted  in  him  was  that  same  regard  for  family  interests  to  which 
he  had  owed  his  own  early  promotion.'* 

Gregory  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where 
Beraabb  Visconti  and  his  brother  Galeazzo  continued  to  be 
formidable.*  In  1372,  a  bull  was  issued  by  which  they  were 
excommunicated,  their  subjects  were  released  from  allegiance, 
and  all  Christians  were  invited  to  take  part  in  a  holy  war 
against  them.^    There  were  serious  commotions  in  the  papal 

was    succeeded   by  her   daughter    St.  "  lb.  441 ;  Schrockh,  xxxi.  230. 

Catharine.    The  order  combined  mem-  "  See  for  a  curious  character  of  Ga- 

bers  of  both  sexes,  who  lived  in  separate  leazzo,  Pet.  Azarius  in  Murat.  zvi.  403 ; 

cloisters,  but  had  their  church,   their  also   his  directions  for  torturing  oon- 

cellar,  and  their    kitchen  in  common  spirators,  ib.  410.    A  course  of  forty- 

(Antonin.  414).    Bridget  was  canonized  two  days  is  ended  with  *^  in  rota  ponatnr.** 

by  Boniface  IX.    Rayn.  1391.  29.  A  Piacenza  chronicler,  John  de  Mosris, 

»  Wadd.  1367.  1;  1370.  20;   Gobtl.  defends  the  Visconti  in  their  relations 

Persona  in  Mcibobm.  i.  292.  with  the  cliurch.    It  is  true,  he  says, 

"  Kayn.  I.  c.    He  is  reputed  to  have  that  they  tax  the  clergy  heavily  and 

said  on  his  deathbed,  '*•  Merito  hoc  patior  take  away  tlieir  revenues ;    but    this, 

quia  reliquimus  staem  patrum  nostra-  instead  of  being  the  cause,  is  the  conse- 

rum.'    G.  Zantfl.  in  Mart.  Coll.  Amp! .  quence,  of  the  wars  whiih  the  popes 

v.  292.                        ®  Baluz.  i.  413.  miUce  against  the  family.    Murat.  xvi. 

**  Ib  430  523 

'»  D(iuinger,  ii.  277.  y'chron.  Bolon.  492;  Baluz.  i.  431; 

'  Baluz.  i.  225,  275,  425.    Among  his  Rayn.  1372.  1-2.    By  one  document,  all 

preferments  was    the  archdeaconry  of  marriage  with   female  members  of  the 

Canterbury.    Baluz.  i  1061.  family  was  forbidden  ;  but  this  proved 

•  (Gnlot.  i.  1G3;)  Baluz.  i.478.  ineffectual.    (Milm.  v.  340.)    There  are 

»  Baluz.  i.  425-6,  442-479.  two  letters  against  a  projected  marriage 
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t/biies,  where  eighty  towns  threw  off  their  subjection  to  Eome. 
Robert,  cardinal  of  Greneva,  was  sent  into  the  Romagna  as 
•  I^te,  with  a  band  of  Breton  mercenaries,  whose  acts  of  license 
excited  the  detestation  of  the  people.*    At  Cesena  a  rising  took 
place,  in  which  some  hundreds  of  tliem  were  killed,*  and  the 
rest  were  driven  from  the  town.     The  legate,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  famous  condottiere  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
persuaded  the  citizens  to  admit  him  peaceably,  allowing  that 
they  had  received  great  provocation  from  his  troops, 
and  even  (it  is  said)  swearing  that  no  vengeance  should 
be  taken  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms.     Having  thus 
lulled  them  into  security,  he  then  gave  loose  to  a  massacre  in 
which,  according  to   some  writers,   three   thousand    perished, 
while  others  reckon  the  number  at  four,  five,  or  even  eight 
thousand.^    A  thousand  women  were  saved  by  the  humanity  of 
Hawkwood,  who  furnished  them  with  an  escort;*'  but  atrocious 
acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  by  the  infuriated  Bretons ;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  cardinal  overcame  the  scruples  of  Hawkwood 
and  his  men  by  desiring  that  all  the  inhabitants  might  be 
killed  indiscriminately.^ 

The  Florentines,  for  their  resistance  to  the  papal  authority, 
against  which  they  had  formed  an  extensive  league,®  were  put 
ondpr  ban  and  interdict  in  March,  1376.^  It  was  even  declared 
that  they  might  be  made  slaves,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  against  many  of  them  who  were  in  England,*^  while  their 
old  rivals  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  by  scrupling  to  act  on  the  per- 
mission, incurred  the  penalty  of  interdict  against  themselves.** 

l*tw*K^n  Albert  of  A  ufitriii  and  a  daughter  ploits  of  the  Bretons  in  Italy,  Martenc? 

r^GaleflZzo(1374).   Such  a  marriage,  it  Thes.  iii.  14G7-9.       «=  Cron.  Est.  500. 
U  said,  would  be  null  beforehand ;  the       «*  Antonin.   383.    Nero    Donati   says 

phildrf-n    would  be    illegitimate ;    and  that  when  Hawkwood,  on  being  a«ke<l 

Albert  is  threatened  with  anathema  if  to  co-operate  with  the  cardinal,  oflered 

he  should  go  on  with  it  •  Mailath,  i.  183).  to  bring  the  citizens  to  a  peace,  the  reply 

Bemabo  offered  one  of  his  daughters  to  was,  **  No  !  blood,  blood,  and  justire  1" 

Bichard  II.  of  England,  "cum  incredi-  (252).  "Nedumpra^latnmccclesiasticnm, 

bili  auri  summa."    Walsingh.  ii.  46.  vices  tenentem  vicarii  Jcsu  Christi,  st'd 

«  Antonin.   380-2;    Sohrockh,    xxxi.  Ilerodcm  et  Neroncm  dcdecuisftet  turn 

232-3.  saovisaima  scelestaque  vindirta."   (Ant. 

*  The  Kimini  chronicler  says  **more  1.  v.)      Tlio    llimini    clironicler    huys, 

than  100"  (Murat.  xv.  1»17);  the  chro-  *' Questocardinaleera  uoniodi  Diavoln." 

nicler  of  Bologna,  "more  than  300"  (ib.  (Murat.  xviii.) 
xvii.  510 ',  while  others  make  the  number       "  Annal.  Mediol.  7C1,  763. 
mt.  f  Baluz.  i.  434.  Antonin.  378-9 ;  Ilayn. 

''  See  N.  Donati,  253  ;  Th.  Niem,  ii.  1 ;  1376.  1-5 ;  Gn  gorov.  vi.  461. 
Cljn»n    Kegiense,  in   Murat.  xviii.  87;       ^  Walsingh.  ii.  323. 
Cron.  Bolon.  510;  Chron.  Rimiu.  917-        »»  N.  Donati,  240;  Grrgorov.vi.  462-3; 

8;  Annal.  Mediol.  764-7;  Murat.  Ann.  At  Avignon,  the Florcntims  wore  tlrivon 

VIII.  ii.  202.     Sec  also  a  French  poem  out.  and  their  property  was  seized.  Baluz. 

bv  William  de  la  Perenne,  on  the  ex-  i.  452. 

VOL.    IV.  I' 
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The  Florentines  entreated  the  mediation  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Siena,  whose  austerities  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
prophetic  insight;*  and  she,  having  repaired  to  Avignon  for  the 
purpose  of  pleading  their  cause,^  used  tlie  opportunity 
to  set  before  the  pope  the  misgovernment  of  the  eccle- 
siastical states,  and  to  urge  his  return  to  Rome.*  The  voice  of 
Petrarch  was  no  longer  to  be  heard  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
so  often  advocated ;™  but  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  who  had  seen 
the  beginning  of  Gregory's  pontificate,  had  solemnly  warned 
him,  on  the  ground  of  revelations,  that,  unless  he  returned  to 
Rome  within  a  certain  time,  the  states  of  tlie  church  would  be 
rent  asunder,  even  as  her  messenger  was  charged  to  rend  the 
letter  which  he  conveyed;**  and  her  prophetical  authority  had 
been  inherited  by  her  daughter,  St  Catharine  of  Sweden,  who 
now  joined  her  representations  to  those  of  the  virgin  of  Siena.® 

It  is  said  that  Gregory  had  vowed  that,  if  he  shoidd  be  chosen 
pope,  he  would  return  to  Rome;^  and,  in  addition  to  all  other 

*  Eayn.  137G.  6.  Later  in  life,  Bbc  used  to  live  for  many 
^  Lctterc  (li  S.  Gat.  230,  232,  &c.            weeks  without  any  other  sustenance  tlian 

*  Rayn.  1376.  70 ;  Gre'.»orov.  vi.  452,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  when  she  ate, 
4G5.  Sec  S.  Cat.  L<*tt.  125, 131,  185,  &c.  it  was  with  pain,  and  for  the  sake  of 
lu  T>ett.  220,  she  exliorts  him  to  come  overcominor  ooloquy  which  her  severities 
quickly. "  da  parte  di  Cristo  crocilisso  " —  raised  against  her  (1(56-170).  She  be- 
"  E  j^uardatc  per  quauto  voi  avcte  (?ara  la  camo  a  sister  of  penance  of  the  order  (rf 
vita,  noil  vcniate  c/>n  sforzo  di  gente,  ma  St.  Dominic  (69).  Iler  mystical  mar- 
con  la  croce  in  mano,  come  ngnello  man-  ringe  with  tho  Saviour  is  rebited  in  co. 
Biieto  !**  Ill  Ix'tt.  239,  she  begs  him  to  114-5 :  and  it  is  said  that  she  always 
di^rt>gard  the  hints  of  poison ;  there  is  saw  the  ring  which  He  placed  on  her 
poison  (i.  e.  wine)  on  ihe  tablos  of  Avig-  finger,  wliile  to  others  it  was  invisible. 
non  and  othor  cities,  as  well  as  on  those  Among  otlier  tokens  of  special  flavour, 
of  Rome.  There  are  many  other  letters  we  are  told  that  in  a  vision  tlie  Saviour 
of  free  advice  to  the  pope,  e.  g.  133,  218,  opened  her  eide,  took  out  her  heart,  and 
233,  238,  255,  2t>7.  For  St.  Cfttliarine  after  some  days  put  his  own  heart  in  its 
of  Siena,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  place— a  scar  being  left  in  witness  of  the 
April  30;  Haso,  *  Caterina  von  Siena,'  operation  179; ;  that,  at  communion,  she 
Lei})'/.  1864 ;  (iapecelatro,  *  Storia  di  often  saw  Him  entering  her  mouth  in 
S.  Cat.  da  Siena,';  Milman,  v.  391-3;  the  form  of  a  cliild  (181);  and  that  she 
Reunion t,  ii.  973;  and  her  letters,  edited  receive!  I  the  stigmata,  which,  although 
by  Tomuiaseo,  4  vols.  Florence,  1860.  invisible,  were  felt  by  the  pain  which 
She  was  iho  daughter  of  a  dyer,  whose  they  caused  (192-4).  Catharine  died  in 
family  name  wns  Bononca-a,  and  was  1380,  and  was  cancmized  by  Pius  II.  in 
born  in  1317.  We  are  told  by  her  con-  1461.  (See  the  *  Processus,' in  Martenc, 
feflsnr,  Raymond  of  Oipua  (afterwards  Coll.  Ampl.  vi.  1237-1386,)  On  the 
general  of  the  Dominicans),  that  she  had  development  of  the  marvellons  in  her 
visions  from  her  sixth  year;  that  in  her  story,  see  Hose,  xi.-xii.  25.  Strange  as 
seventh  year  she  vowed  to  the  Blessed  much  of  that  story  is  to  us,  we  cannot 
Virgin  that  she  would  have  no  other  but  admire  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and 
biidcgroom  than  the  Saviour.  (Vita,  29,  mnn  which  oninjates  her  letters. 

35-6,  in  Act.  SS.)   She  refused  all  offers  "  He  died  July  18,  1374. 

of  marriage,  and  lived  a  life  of  extreme  "  Gobel.  Pcriioiia,  202 ;  Kayn.  1379-10. 

asceticism,  even   for  a  time  abstaining  °  For  St.  Catharine  of   Sweden,  sec 

fromallfivKlanddrink— of  which  abstin-  Acta  SS.,  May  24;   Grcgorov.  vi.  446. 

enco  the  biographer  says  **  non  video  **  Baliiz.  i.  401. 

quod  sit  po.^sibile  per  naturam"  (60). 
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iociteiiieiits,  he  was  now  convinced  that  his  interest  in  Itiily 
goffered,  and  was  even  in  danger  of  being  absolutely  ruined, 
throDgh  his  absence.^    The  Bolognese  had  driven  out  the  legate 
and  all  the  papal  officials ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  church  was 
Wdly  anywhere  acknowledged  throughout  the  ecclesiastical 
states.*^    It  is  said,  too,  that  the  pope  was  much  influenced  by 
the  repartee  of  a  bishop,  who,  on  being  asked  by  him  why  he 
did  not  go  to  his  diocese,  retorted  the  question  on  Gregory  him- 
self/   In  1376,  Gregory  announced  his  intention  of  returning 
to  Borne ;  and,  although  it  was  opposed  by  the  French  king,  by 
his  own  relations,^  and  by  many  of  his  cardinals,^  six  of  whom 
refused  to  leave  Avignon,  he  set  out  on  the  13th  of  September/ 
After  a  tedious  journey,  performed  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
sea,  he  landed  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  15th  of  January,  1377,  and 
his  entrance  into  Bome  was  welcomed  with  great  demonstrations 
of  joy.^     The  "  Babylonian  Captivity "  of  seventy  years  was 
ended. 

Gregory,  however,  soon  found  that  his  course  was  beset  with 
difficulties.  Although  the  liostility  of  the  Yisconti  had  been 
appeased  by  a  compact  that  Galeazzo  should  retain  certain 
towns  on  consideration  of  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  the  papal 
treasury,*  the  difierences  with  Florence  still  remained,  and  the 

^   Balnz.   i.  437.     The  Romans  are  (lb.  1234.)      Another  writer  says  tliat 

tnppo^ed  to  have  designed  to  set  up  the  he   loft    Avignon   in  order   to    esciipo 

abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  as  ontipopo.  lb.  from  the  importunities  of  his  kinsmen. 

1194.  lb.  483. 

'  N.  Donati,  in  Murat.  xv.  247,  who  "  See  Rayn.  1379-10;  S.  Cater.  Lett, 

regards  this  as  a  just  judgment  on  the  231. 

fianlts  of  the  prelates  and  clcrjry.    Cf.  *  Baluz.  i.  438,  and  note.    In  conse- 

Anmd.  Mediol.  ib.  xvi.  761.    John  de  quench  of  the  assumptions  of  the  elder 

Musis  tracos  the  frequent  rebellions  to  eanlinals,   Gregory  made   twelve  new 

the  cireiunstance  that  the  popes  were  in  ones.  (lb.  481.)   It  is  sfiid  that  the  pope's 

habit  of  bestowing  governments  on  their  horse  would  hardly  allow  him  to  mount, 

own  relatives,  who,  knowing  that  th<.ir  and  afterwards  refused  to  move,  so  that 

tennre    would    end    with    the    life   of  he  was  obliged  to  get  another:  and  hence 

their  patrons,  had  no  other  object  than  many  inferred  that  he  was  acting  ngaliist 

tn  extort  as  much  money  as  possible  God*s  will.   lb.  483. 

within  the  time.    Ib.  527.  "    Baluz.   i.  438.  455.      There  is  a 

•  Baluz.  i.  479.  stra'igo  i)Ocm  '  ?)  by  Peter,  bishop  of 

*  Charles  V.  sent  the  Duke  of  Anjou  Sinigaglia,  entitled  *  Itinerarium  D. 
to  Avignon  for  the  purpose  of  remon-  Gre;;orii  Papa)  XI.' — of  which  a  small 
fctrating.  (Froiss.  vii.  ti?.)   A  biographer  specimen  will  l>e  enough ; — 

ays  that,    as  the  poi>e   set  forth,  his    „  p^^ta  visitati.^o  S.  Paiill  paLuii.  ordinataquo 
mi'ther  threw  herself  down  on  the  thres-  procesaiouc  doimim  lYasui  epreditur, 

hold  of    the   palace,  and,    baring  her       VU  inwpta  obviani  poniifid  histriones,  cum 

brrasL     exclaimed     in     Ditcouj*     tones  ^*'"^''  Idutafrgl  via  tractatur. 

1.^1-             ^^u              piteous     lones,  ],„ta  nunt  nimla.lnfinituH  est  apparatus,  chorl- 

'    y\  hither  goest  tnou  my  son  i      1  shall  zantpg  in  Jubilo  omnes  progrwlluntur, 

never  sec  thee  moie."     To  which  Gre-  Tuba    clangonte,  amvocataquo   acle    mlrabili, 

gory   replied,    **  corpore    tamcn     trans  vexlila  erigimtiir." 

f4is.^m   non  calcato/ — '*  It  is  written,  (Ciacon.  ii.  585,  or  Murat.  III.  ii.  COO, 

•Super    aspidem   et   basiliscum   ambu-  bcqq.)  As  to  the  ;i/#<r/OHC*,  sec  Gregorov. 

labLn/"  (Ps.  xc.  13.)   Baluz.  i.  481     But  vi.  471-8. 

his  mother  had  rerilly  been  Ion;;  dead.  »  Schrockh,  xxxi.  2;i3. 
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nobles  of  Borne  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  were  insubordi- 
nate/ He  could  not  feel  himself  at  home  in  his  capitaL  The 
ruinous  state  of  the  walls,  the  churches,  the  palaces,  and  other 
buildings,  depressed  him.  The  long  absence  of  the  courts  and 
the  anarchy  of  Rome,  had  produced  an  offensive  rudeness  in  the 
manners  of  the  citizens.*  Even  his  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  language  of  his  subjects — ^ihe  meaning  of  which  lie  could 
only  guess  at  by  the  help  of  Latin,  French,  and  Provencal — 
aggravated  not  a  little  the  discomfort  of  his  position.^  It  is 
believed  that  he  meditated  a  return  to  Avignon,  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness,  which,  acting  on  a  weak  constitution, 
carried  him  off  on  the  27th  of  March,  1378,  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven.**  His  feeling  towards  the  saints  whose  prophetical 
admonitions  bad  influenced  him  in  his  removal  to  Borne,  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  shown  on  his  death-bed,  when,  holding 
the  hcij  eucharist  in  his  hands,  he  warned  those  who  stood 
around  against  the  pretensions  of  enthusiastic  men  or  women 
who  uttered  as  revelations  the  fancies  of  their  own  brains.*^ 

A  Florentine  embassy  had  been  well  received  at  Rome,  but 
the  terms  of  reconciliation  which  Gregory  proposed  were  too 
severe  to  be  accepted ;  and  when  the  pope  in  turn  sent  some 
envoys  to  Florence,  the  citizens  not  only  refused  to  submit  to 
their  propsals,  but  compelled  the  clergy  to  defy  the  interdict^ 
which  bad  until  then  been  so  far  respected  that  the  ofiSces  of 
religion  had  been  performed  with  closed  doors.**  The  pope 
retaliated  by  aggravated  deuunciations ;  but  at  length  certain 
terms  of  peace  had  been  agreed  on,  when  the  death  of  Gregory 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.® 

Tlie  eagerness  of  Charles  IV.  to  secure  the  imperial  crown  for 
his  o\vn  family  had  furnislied  Gregory  with  an  opportunity  for 
asserting  the  papal  claim  to  a  control  over  elections  to  the 
empire.  On  the  emperor's  proposing  that  his  son  Wenceslaus, 
then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  should  be  chosen  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  some  of  the  electors  (perhaps  irom  a  wish  to  hide 
their  own  dislike  of  the  scheme)  expressed  an  apprehension  that 
the  pope  might  object;  and  Charles,  in  contradiction  to  the 

f  Baluz.  i.  439.  to  say  against  such  prophecies).     Mansi 

*  '•Labefactaiietiamitaeivitatis mores  questions  the  story  (n.  in  Rayn.  t.  vii. 

ernnt  ut  nihil  urbaiiitatis  habere  vide-  2!)9).     Bonifeice  IX.  regards  the  deaths 

ri-'Utur ;  utque  illi  mores  aHuudc  petendi  of  Urbau  and  Gre<<ory  as  tokens  of  Divine 

css(;nt  quo0  totum  orbcm  quondam   ad  rro\idcnce  in  fav»)ur  of  Rome.     Dach. 

url.aurtatem  redegcrat."    Plalina,  2C.G.  Spieil.  i.  767. 

■  Tommaseo,  n.  on  8.  Cater,  iii.  284.  «*  N.  Donati,  256. 

»^  Baluz.  i.  441-2;  Grt-jurov.  vi.  482.  «    Antonin.    384-8;    Baluz.    i.   441. 

*^  (iorson,  ()iM?ia,  i.  16  (who  has  much  Chron.  Rimin.  918. 
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principles  asserted  by  the  nnion  of  Bhense  in  1338/  and  after- 
wards in  his  own  Golden  Bull,'  applied  for  the  pope's  consent*** 
The  election  of  a  son  during"  his  father's  lifetime  was 

AD     137&. 

opposed  to  the  Roman  policy,  which  discouraged  the 
idea  of  inheritance  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  even  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg  had  failed  in  a  similar  request.*  But  Gregory,  in 
consideration  of  the  advantage  which  the  papacy  might  derive 
from  the  acknowledgment  that  his  sanction  was  necessary, 
assented  after  some  delay,  although  with  the  warning  that  his 
assent  was  not  to  become  a  precedent.*^  Although  Charles  him- 
self, in  his  Grolden  BuU,  had  charged  the  electors  to  give  their 
votes  gratuitously,  and  had  prescribed  that  they  should  swear 
to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  heavily,  both  in  money  and 
in  capitulations,  for  his  son's  election,  and  even  to  pledge 
or  alienate  some  cities  and  territories  which  belonged  to  the 
imperial  crown.* 

In  another  quarter  Gregory  obtained  a  success  which  was 
rather  apparent  than  real      The  long  contest  between   the 
Angevine  dynasty  of  Naples  and  the  house  of  Aragon  for  the 
poffiession  of  Sicily  was  ended  in  1372  by  a  treaty  which  Frede- 
rick of  Sicily  concluded  with  Joanna  and  her  husband  Louis. 
By  this,  the  island  was  to  be  held  under  the  Apulian  crown,  on 
condition  of  paying  tribute,  and  of  furnishing  soldiers  in  case 
of  war ;  and  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily  was  to  belong  to  the 
sovereign  of  Apulia,  while  the  actual  ruler  was  to  style  himself 
king  of  Trinacrist.     The  "  Sicilian  monarchy,"  ™  which,  although 
originally  sanctioned  by  a  pope,  had  been  a  grievous  oflfence  to 
his  successors,  w£is  to  be  abolished ;  and  in  other  respects  the 
treaty  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  papacy."     But  these  terms 
were  never  carried  into  effect.     The  papal  confirmation  was  not 
sought  either  by  Frederick  or  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1377.     Sicily  never  performed  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions which  had  been  stipulated ;  and  its  sovereigns,  so  long  as 
the  island  remained  a  separate  kingdom,  bore  in  their  title  the 
name,  not  of  Trinacria,  but  of  "  Sicily  beyond  the  Strait."** 

'  See  above,  p.  101.          «  See  p.  138.  *  Ma.   Sylv.   Hist.   Boh.   o.   88;    J. 

k  Baluz.i.  439,  1202;  ii.  793;  Rayn.  Trithem.     Chron.    Spanb.    a.d.    1378; 

1376.  13.  Theod.  Niem,  ii.  25. 

»  See  vol.  iii.  p.  497.  "  See  vol.  ii.  702. 

k  Ka>Ti.  1.  c.;  Schrockh,  xxxi.  236-7 ;  "  Baluz.   i.  431;    Giesel.  II.  iii.   96. 

Giesel."ll.  iii.  96  ;  Palacky,  II.  ii.  388.  SeeM.  Vill.  iv.  3,  as  to  an  earlier  tr<  aty. 

For  the  election,  see  Baluz.  ii.  794.  "  Giann.  iv.  92 ;  Schriickh,  xxxi.  2:J9. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  GREAT  SCHISM  OF  THE  WEST,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  PISA. 

A.D.  1378-1409. 

At  the  death  of  Gr^ory  XI.  tlie  Komans  were  resolved  to  put 
an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  residence  of  the  popes  in  France,  by 
insisting  that  one  of  their  own  countrymen  should  be  chosen.* 
Gregory,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  a  schism,  had,  in  the  last 
days  of  his  life,  made  a  decree  that  a  pope  chosen  by 
a  majority  of  the  cardinals  should  be  acknowledged, 
whether  the  election  were  made  in  Rome  or  elsewhere,  and 
although  the  usual  formalities  of  the  conclave  were  not  ob- 
served.^    But  the  Romans  were  bent  on  carrying  out  their 
purpose.    In  order  that  the  cardinals  might  not  escape  from 
the  city,  they  took  the  keys  of  the  gates  from  the  officials  of 
the  church,  and  replaced  the  sentinels  by  partisans  of  their 
own ;  they  expelled  the  nobles,  and,  with  a  view  to  overawing 
the  electors,  they  called  in  a  multitude  of  armed  and  half- 
savage  peasants  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,*'  while  Italian 
prelates,  within  and  without  the  city,  were  busily  employed  in 
stirring  up  the  people.*    The  number  of  cardinals  then  at  Rome 
was  sixteen — four  Italians,  a  Spaniard  (Peter  de  Luna),  and 
eleven  Frenchmen,  of  whom  seven  were  Limousins ;  while  of  the 
other  seven  members  of  the  college  one  was  employed  as  legate 
in  Tuscany,  and  the  rest  had  remained  at  Avignon.®    It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  electors  were  able  to  make  their  way 
through  the  threatening  crowd  which  beset  the  Vatican, 
and   as  they  entered  the  chamber  appointed  for  the 
conclave,  they  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  thunderstorm,^  which 

•  Platina,  267.  i.  1.     There  are  many  documento  re- 

»>  Baluz.  i.  442;  Rayn.  1378.  2;  Ore-  lating  to  this  time  in  Rayn.  a.d.  137is 

porov.   vi.   480;    Gartwright   on   Con-  in  JUartene,  Thes.  iii.,  andiii  DuBoulay. 

claves,  81.  The  various  accounts  are  carefully  com- 

c  "  liusticos  homines  eflErffiuatos,  utiquo  pared    by    Bp.    Hefele,   vi.    630,    &c., 

bcstiales    ac    ratione    carentos,    corum  although  perhaps  with  something  of  a 

vocubulo  montanarios  appelhitos."    Ba-  bias  in    favour  of   Urban.     Si<^,   too, 

luz.  i.  444-5.  Schwab,  *  Joh.  Gerson/  i.  3. 

•'  Letter  of   CardinaLj,    Aug.   2,    in  '  Baluz.  i.  456 ;  Tiieod.  Vric,  in  V.  d 

Baluz.  ii.  824-5.  Hardt,  i.  39. 

"  lb,  S25-6;  Th.  Niem  de  Schismatc, 
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seemed  like  an  omen  of  coming  evil.     But  they  were  yet  more 

terrified  by  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude,  which  had  forced  its 

way  into  the  palace,  clamouring  furiously  "We  will   have  a 

Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian  !"*    After  a  time,  the  greater  part 

were  turned  out,  but  about  forty  persisted  in  remaining ;  they 

searched  the  beds  of  the  cardinals  and  the  most  secret  corners 

of  the  apartment,  in  order  to  discover  any  men  who  might  be 

hidden,  or  any  private   outlet   by  which   the  electors  might 

escape ;  and  as  the  Bomans  had  not  allowed  the  usual  form  of 

walling  up  the  entrance  to  be  observed,  the  intruders  were  able 

to  terrify  the  cardinals  by  their  menaces  and  by  their  display  of 

force.^ 

The  French  cardinals,  although  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
all  the  rest,  were  weakened  by  a  division  among  themselves ; 
for  the  Limousins,  who  for  six  and  thirty  years  had  enjoyed  the 
papacy  and  its  patronage,  wished  to  choose  one  of  their  own 
number,  while  the  other  section,  headed  by  Robert  of  Geneva, 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  the  election  of  a  Limousin.  Each  of 
these  factions,  if  unable  to  carry  a  candidate  of  its  own,  would 
have  preferred  an  Italian  to  one  of  the  rival  French  party ;  and 
thus  the  Italians,  although  few,  found  that  they  held  the  balance 
in  their  hands.^ 

As  the  tumult  increased,  two  bannerets  of  Eome  (the  chiefs 
of  the  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided)  asked  admit- 
tance, and  urged  the  expediency  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  But  they  were  told  that  the  election  was  a  matter  with 
which  no  personal  regards  must  interfere;  that  the  cardinals, 
after  having  celebrated  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
morrow,  would  be  guided  by  Him  alone  in  their  choice.^  All 
through  the  night  the  uproar  waxed  wilder  and  wilder.  The 
ruffians  who  had  remained  in  the  palace,  after  having  unwil- 
lingly consented  that  the  conclave  should  be  shut,  took  up  their 
position  in  the  room  below ;  they  plundered  the  papal  stores  of 
food  and  wine ;  ^  in  their  heightened  excitement,  they  dashed 
their  swords  and  lances  against  the  ceiling,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
terror  of  the  cardinals,  and  even  made  preparations  as  if  for 
burning  the  palace;  while  the  multitude  without  kept  up 
their  cries  for  a  Roman  or  an  Italian,  mingled  with  shouts 
of  "Death  to  the   cardinals !°     The  great  bells  of  St.  Peter's 

r  Baluz.  i.  445.         "  lb.  457;  ii.  826.  »  Th.  dc  Accrao  (Bp.  of  Luccria)  in 

'  rileua  de  Prato,  in  Dach.  Spicil.  iii.  Murat.  UI.  ii.  7*20. 

744  ;  Sism.  iv.  180;  Schwab,  107.  "  Baluz.  i.  447  ;  ii.  826-7. 

^  Baluz.  i.  446-7,  459.  . 
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and  of  the  Capitol  were  beaten  with  hammers  as  if  the  city 
were  on  fire.® 

In  the  morning,  the  numbers  of  the  mob  were  greater  than 
ever.  When  the  cardinals  were  at  mass,  the  words  of 
the  service  could  not  be  heard  for  the  noise  without ; 
and  now  the  cry  was  for  a  Roman  only.^  The  cardinals  again 
met  for  the  election^  while  the  door  of  the  conclave  was  assailed 
with  violent  blows,  and  the  noise  became  louder  every  moment** 
It  was  suggested  that  some  one  should  be  declared  pope,  in 
order  to  appease  the  multitude,  and  that  another  should  be  pri- 
vately chosen,  with  a  view  to  his  being  afterwards  substituted 
for  the  first.'  The  cardinal  of  Florence  proposed  Francis 
Tibaldeschi,  cardinal  of  St.  Sabina'  and  archpriest  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  oldest  member  of  the  college ;  but  the  motion  met 
with  no  support ;  and  on  a  second  vote,  all,  with  the  exception 
of  James  Orsini,  who  declined  to  act  under  such  coercion,*  agreed 
in  the  choice  of  Bartholomew  Prignani,  archbishop  of  Ban,  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  college,  but,  as  being  at  once  an  Italian 
and  a  subject  of  the  French  sovereign  of  Naples,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  acceptable  to  both  parties.  On  the  announcement 
of  the  election,  an  accident  led  the  multitude  to  believe  that 
it  ha^l  fallen  on  Tibaldeschi.  They  plundered  his  palace, 
according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  forced  a  way  into 
the  conclave,  and  overwhelmed  the  old  man  with  violent  con- 
gratulations, while  he  strove  to  make  them  understand  their 
mistake,  and  desired  them,  even  with  curses,  to  let  him  go."  In 
the  meantime  the  cardinals  dispersed  in  terror,  leaving  their 
hats  and  cloaks  behind  them,  and  some  of  them  were  severely 
handled  by  the  mob.* 

Next  day,  however,  they  met  again ;  and,  although  the  an- 

°  Baluz.  ii.  840;  i.  401.  proper  cathedral,  made  use  of  a  church 

p  lb.  i.  448,  400 ;  ii.  827.  of  St.  Sabiua,  near  the  eastern  shore  of 

^  lb.  i.  441).  the  lake  of   Olano.    Clement   VIII., 

'  Antoninus   (iii.  H89)  oscribcs   tliis  about  the  year    1600,    sanctioned  the 

suggestion   to   the    ttrchbiiJiup  of  Bari  transfer  of  tho  see  to  Pescina,  in  the 

hini««elf.  sanio  neighbourhood,     lb.  883,  914-15.] 

•  Ciac'on.  ii.  570.     [It  niaiy  bo  well  to  *  Thorn,  do  Acoruo  in  Murat.  III.  ii. 

note  that,  wliile  tho  ehurc.i  of  St.  Sa-  710.   Yet  Orsini  is  chiirged  with  haying 

binu,  on  tho  Avi  ntine,  gave  the  title  to  originally  got  up  the  cry  for  an  Italian 

A  ourtiiilid    presb>ter,   the  '^Episcopus  (Tb.    Niem,    i.    2).    The    cardinal    of 

Sabinensi.V'   who  was  one  of  tl.e  ear-  Florence,    finding     the  archbishop    <»f 

dina^bi^hops,  tcK>k  his  title,   not  from  Bari  chosen  by  the  rest,  joine<l  in  tho 

any   town,   but   fioni   the    province  of  election.     Th.  de  Acemo,  720, 722. 

Sabina,    bin    see    being    at    Magliano  "  Baluz.  i.  461 ;  ii.  842,  1003;  Pileus 

(Ughulli,  i.  154).     The  name  of  Sul-ina  de  Praia,  in  Daeb.  Spicil.  iii.  744. 

wa.s  abo  connet  ted  with  the  bishoprick  *  Buluz.  i.  462-3 ;  ii.  842 ;  Pileus,  L  c. 

of  the  Maifci,  cs  the  bi&l.op,  having  n(» 
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Donnoemeiit  of  the  archbishop  of  Bari's  election  caused  some 
tnmnlt,  as  his  title  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of  James 
of  Bar,  a  Limousin  of  the  papal  household/  he  was  ^^' 
peaceably  invested  with  the  mantle  of  ofSce.  It  is  said  that, 
in  aogwer  to  his  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  his  election,  the 
L  cardinals  assured  him  that  all  had  been  rightly  and  fairly  done.' 
1|  He  received  their  homage,  and  they  all  took  part  in  his  corona- 
tion, which  was  solemnly  performed  on  Easter-day/  The  elec- 
tion was  announced  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  not,  as  had 
been  usual,  by  the  pope  himself,  but  by  the  cardinals ;  and  they 
also  reported  it  to  their  brethren  at  Avignon  in  a  letter  which 
declared  that  their  choice  had  been  made  unanimously,  and  (as 
they  professed  to  believe),  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.** 
Urban  VI.  (as  the  new  pope  styled  himself)  was  a  Neapolitan 
of  humble  birth,  and  a  man  of  strictly  ascetic  life.  He  was 
deeply  read  in  ecclesiastical  law,  but  was  more  especially  re- 
nted for  his  devotion  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  and  for  the 
immility,  the  disinterestedness,  the  equity,  and  the  compassion 
which  were  supposed  to  mark  his  character.^  But  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  elevation,  it  began  to  appear  that  some  of 
the  virtues  by  which  he  had  been  hitherto  distinguished  were 
exchanged  for  qualities  of  an  opposite  kiud.  He  was  open  to 
flattery,  while,  in  dealing  with  his  cardinals  and  with  other  high 
ecclesiastics,  he  behaved  with  a  haughtiness  and  a  rudeness 
which  called  forth  open  remonstrances  and  were  felt  to  be 
intolerable.**  Even  his  good  actions  were  so  done  as  to  produce 
an    un&vourable   impression.      He   announced  reforms  of  an 

y  Baluz.  U.  829.  1215;  Theod.  Niem,  bears    the  title    of   *Nemua  Unionis,' 

i.  2.  being  subdivided  into  six  tracts ;  also  a 

»  Pileos,  in  Dach.  SpicU.  i.  744.  •  Life  of  John  XXIII/  which  \a  printed 

»  lb.  744-5;   Baluz.    i.   4G3;  Theod.  by  Von  der  Hardt,  Magn.  Condi.  Oon- 

Niem,  i-  3 ;  Th.  de  Acemo,  723.  stant.  t  ii.    The  first  three  books  on 

t»  Baluz.  i.  540-2 ;  Dach.  SpiciL  i.  7G4.  the  Schism  are  here  cited  without  the 

«  Th.    Niem,    i.    1.      Theodoric    or  title.    Chron.  Epp.  Verdun,  in   Ldbn. 

Daetrich  of  Niem  (Neheim,  in  the  dio-  ii.   221 ;    Lenfant,  Hist  du  Cone,  do 

eese  of   Paderbom),  one  of  the  chief  Const,  i.  577,  (where  the  identity  of  the 

sjithoritiefl  for  this  time,  was  secretary  writer    with    the   bishop    designate  of 

fijr  briefo  to  Gregory  XI.,  whom  he  ac-  Verdun    is   questioned) ;    Herzog,    art. 

companied  from  ATigiion  to  Rome,  and  Dietrich  von  Niem. 
Atfitinurd  to  hold  his  oflBce  under  popes        «>  Th.  Niem.  i.  1. ;  Gobelin.  Persona, 

of  ihe   lloman  line  until  1410.     Boni-  29 1:  "Fuit  in  homine  illo  natui-a  iu- 

fJMK*  IX.  appointed  him  to  the  see  of  quieta  et  dura.    Nulla  patribus  gratia 

Ver<liiii,  but  he  was  kept  out  by  a  rival ;  qui  se    potissimum    deligissent,    nulla 

ur*T  was  he  able  to  get  posdessiou  of  Cam-  hiiinanitus,  nulla  coiiciliatio  animorum ; 

hiav,  to  which  ho  was  aftorwurdj}  iiomi-  sed  coutumnx  et  miiiabimdus  ct  asjxir, 

mtt'd.     He  acconipnnied  John  XXIIL  malcbat  vitiiri  et  motui    jwtius  qnam 

tit  the    council  of  Coustancc.  ami  died  diligL*'  Letter  of  the  cardinals  in  liiluz. 

mhil.-    it  was   s'.tting.     Ho   wrote  four  ii.  8  '9. 
\t>  -.ks,  'IJc  Schismuto'— the  IV th,  which 
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unpopular  kind,  without  any  consideration  for  the  prejudices  or 
the  interests  which  might  be  aflFected  by  them.    He  threatened 
to  reduce  the  luxurious  cardinals*  to  one  dish  at  table,  after 
his  own  example ;  to  overwhelm  the  French  influence  in  the 
college  by  the  addition  of  Romans  and  Italians ;'  and  he  farther 
provoked  the  French  cardinals  by  absolutely  refusing  to  go  to 
Avignon.     Preacliing  in   his  own  chapel,  he   denounced  the 
bishops  who  were  at  the  court  as  perjured  for  neglecting  their 
dioceses ;  to  which  the  bishop  of  Pampeluna  replied  at  once 
that  the  charge  was  in  his   case  untrue,  as  he  was  there  on 
diocesan  business.^    The  pope  desired  the  cardinals  to  repair  to 
the  churches  from  which  they  took  their  titles,  and  to  reside  at 
them.    At  a   consistory,    he  charged  such   of  them  as  had 
been  sent  on  embassies  with  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
bribed ;  to  which  James  de  la  Grange,  cardinal  of  St.  Marcellus, 
retorted  "  As  archbishop  of  Bari  you  lie ; "  and  the  cardinal, 
who  was  one  ^  of  the  French  king's  councillors,  went  oflf  to  use 
his  influence  with  Charles  V.  in  opposition  to  Urban.*    Joanna 
of  Naples  had  celebrated  the  election  of  the  Neapolitan  pope 
by  public  festivities;^  she  sent  him   magnificent  presents  of 
money,  food,  and  wine,  and  deputed  her  husband,  Duke  Otho 
of  Brunswick,"*  to  convey  her  congratulations  and  respects  to 
him ;  but  Urban,  although  he  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  duke,  now  treated  him  with  such  discourtesy 
that  Otho  returned  to  Naples  indignant  and  alienated.'*    St 
Catharine  of  Siena,  although  she  adliered  zealously  to  Urban  in 
the  diflferences  which  afterwards  arose,  found  herself  compelled 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  irrascibility  and  on  the  impolicy 
of  his  behaviour.** 

The  majority  of  the  cardinals,  angry  and  disgusted  at  his 

•  There  is  a  curious  invective  against    19-i,  199. 

Uie  habits  of  the  cardinals  by  a  writer  "  Th.  Niem,  i.  G-8,  who  styles  Otho 

on  Urban's  side,  John  de  Lignano,  in  **ille    quondam    pater    prindpum    et 

Rayn.  t  vii.  036.  norma  nobilium.'*  A  Neapolitan  diarist, 

'  Th.  Niem,  i.  5 ;  Sism.  R.  I.  iv.  188,  however,  says  that  Otho  was  weU  re- 
Ac.  ceived,  but  was  provoked  by  the  pope's 

»  Th.  Niem,  i.  4.  refusal  to  let  him  be  crowned  (Murat. 

*»  Ad.  Murimutl).  Cont  231.  xxi.  1039).   Otho  is  said  to  have  revived 

*  Wulsingh.  i.  381-2.  One  version  of  the  old  joke  of  caUing  Urban  TorbMi. 
the  saying  is  that  given  in  the  text;  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  668.)  Th.  Niem,  i  8,; 
another  is,  **  I  cannot  answer  you  as  cf.  Baluz.  i.  433. 

pope ;  but  if  you  were  still  the  archie-       •*  E.g.   Lett.   305-6,   370.    Dolliuger, 

piseopeUtu  of  Bari,    I   would  tell  the  ii.  277 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  497.     She  is  taiii 

archbishop  that  he  lied  in  his  throat."  to   have  predicted  the  schism,  which 

See  Baluz.  i.  1158-9.  she  ascribed  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 

^  Gobol.  Pers.  296.  clergy  to    endure    correction.      Raym. 

™  For  the  queen's  fourth  marriage,  Capuan.  Vita  S.Cath.c.  286;  (Acta  8?. 

A.1).  1376,  see    Murat.  Ann.  VIII.  ii.  April  30 ;)  cf.  cc.  287,  333-4. 
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treatment  of  them,  and  the  more  so  because  they  saw  that  he 

endeaTOored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people  of  Eonie, 

began  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  pope's  mind,^  and  to 

consider  how  they  might  rid  themselves  of  him.     One  by  ono 

they  made  their  way  out  of  the  city,  and  assembled  at  Anngni, 

where  they  invited  Urban  to  join  them.^    Instead  of  complying 

with  this  request,  he  summoned  them  to  Tivoli,  where  he  was 

with  the  four  Italian  cardinals;  but  they  answered  that  they 

ooold  not  conyeniently  leave  Anagui,  as  they  had  laid  in  large 

stores  of  provisions  there/    Their  design,  which  had  probably 

been  nothing  more  than  to  draw  Urban  into  a  capitulation,  was 

now  carried  further.    In  the  presence  of  three  of  their  Italian 

brethren,  vrho  had  conveyed  the  pope's  invitation,  they  swore  on 

the  Gospels  that  their  consent  to  Urban's  election  had  been 

extorted  only  by  the  fear  of  death ; '  and  on  the  9th  of  August, 

iher  having  celebrated  a  solemn  mass,  they  sent  forth  a  letter 

in  which  they  renounced  him  as  an  apostate  and  a  deceiver — 

professing  to  have  chosen  him  in  the  trust  that,  as  a  man  of 

integrity  and  acquainted  with  the  canon  law,  he  would  feel 

himself  bound  to  regard  as  null  an  election  which  had  been 

made  under  constraint,  and  to  take  the  earliest  safe  opportunity 

of  declaring  its  nullity.^ 

Yet  although  the  election  had  unquestionably  been  influenced 
by  fear  of  the  Koman  populace, — although  the  cardinals,  if  they 
had  been  free,  would  probably  have  chosen  otherwise, — their 
choice  of  Urban  had  really  been  rather  a  compromise  than  a 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  multitude,  who  had  cried  out 
for  one  of  their  own  fellow  citizens,  and,  far  from  wishing  for 
the  archbishop  of  Bari,  had  been  eager  to  enthrone  the  cardinal 
of  St^  Peter's.'*  And,  whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
defects  in  Urban's  title,  the  cardinals  appear  to  have  debarred 
themselves  from  insisting  on  these.  They  had,  it  would 
seem,  gone  through  a  second  form  of  election,  in  order  to  make 
the  matter  sure ;  *  they  had  accepted  him  after  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  in  the  city ;  they  had  with  apparent  willingness 
taken  part  in  all  the  forms  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  put 
him  completely  into  possession  of  the  papacy ;  they  had  an- 
nounced his  elevation   to  the  Avignon   cardinals  and  to   the 

»  TLeod.  Nii^m,  i.  7.  Dachor.  Ppicil.  i.  7G4 ;   Sec  Hcfelo,   vi. 

n  Baluz.  ii.4(x4 :  Chroii.Rim.inMurat.  650.  For  an  earlier  <l(K*larati<m  (Au^.  2) 

XT.  919 ;  Theod.  Nitiii,  i.  7.  sco  Baluz.  ii.  822.  ami  cf.  Bui.  iv.  -107. 
'  Boluz.  ii.  46-4 ;  Th.  do  Aeerno,  727.         "  Sco  Baluz.  i.  .554 :  and  a  letter  of 

•  Bui.  iv.  587 ;  Hef.  vi.  0(57.  1107  in  Mnrat.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  749. 
»  Bolaz.  i.    450,  465-472  ;    ii.  831  ;        »  See  Ucfele,  vi.  657. 
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sovereigns  of  Christendom  as  having  been  made  in  due  form,  and 
even  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  They  had 
assisted  at  his  celebration  of  the  most  solemn  rites.  They  had 
solicited  and  received  preferment  at  his  hands,  for  themselves 
or  their  friends,  even  since  their  withdrawal  to  Anagni.*  In  all 
possible  ways  they  had  acknowledged  him,  until  driven  by  his 
outrageous  behaviour  to  seek  for  pretexts  which  might  warrant 
them  in  forsaking  and  superseding  him/ 

The  cardinals  now  hired  a  band  of  Breton  and  Grascon 
soldiers  to  protect  them.^  They  got  possession  of  the  papal 
jewels  and  insignia,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.*^  They  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the 
queen  of  Naples,  and  removed  from  Anagni  to  Fondi, 
within  the  Neapolitan  territory,  where  the  count  of  the 
place,  a  turbulent  man  of  the  Gaetani  family,  who  had  long 
held  the  government  of  Campania  under  the  Boman  church, 
was  induced  by  his  enmity  against  Urban  to  support  them.^ 
They  persuaded  three  out  of  the  four  Italian  cardinals  to  join 
them — it  is  said,  by  holding  out  to  each  the  hope  of  being 
chosen  as  pope.*  They  endeavoured  to  fortify  their  cause  by 
procuring  the  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers ;  but  in  this  their 
success  was  imperfect,  as  the  jurists  in  general  held  that  the 
election  of  Urban  had  been  regular,  or  that,  if  it  were  not  so, 
the  power  of  amending  it  belonged,  not  to  the  cardinals,  but  to 
a  general  council.' 

The  aged  cardinal  of  St.  Peter's  was  the  only  member  of  the 

^  See  BalduB  in  Append,  to  Eayn.  criterioa  in  aU  questions  of  papal  legiti- 

t.  vii.    They  afterwards  said  that  Urban  maey  had  been  that  of  general  ackiiow- 

had  forced  them  to  this,  and  that  their  ledgment  by  the  church ;  so  that,  if  no 

continued  insecurity  made  them  submit  objection  bad  been  raised  against  Urban 

to  liim   (Baluz.  ii.  931 ;   Th.  Yrie.  in  in  his  own  time,  he  would  have  been  an 

V.  d.  Hardt.  i.  41) ;  but  their  whole  pro-  undisputed  pope  for  ever, 

credings  are  incoiisifrteut  with  the  asser-  ^  Froiss.  vii.  194. 

tion  (Dolling,  ii.   277).     Cardinal   Za-  «  Urban  in  Mansi,  xxvi.  612. 

barella  speaks  of  their  "  longa,  dissimu-  *  Baluz.  i.  477 ;    Th.    Niem.  ii.  7 ; 

lata,  tardaque  allegatio  sui  metus."    Y.  Giorn.    Napol.    in   Murat.  xxi.   1039; 

llardt.  i.  511.  Sism.  v.  189 ;  Hefele,  vi.  670. 

»  Th.  deAcemo,  7..4;  Pikus de Prata,  •  Theod.  Niem,  i.  9. 

in  Dach.  Spicil.   i.  745;   Gobel.   Pers.  '  Rayn.  I.  378.30-9  Append,  to  vol. 

294.  vii.  (for  John  of  Lignano  and  Baldo) ; 

•  Planck.  V.  319-28 ;  Hefele,  vi.  644,  Dolling,  ii.  278.    The  famous  Baldo,  of 

659-60.      "  This,"    says    Mr.    Hallara,  Perugia,  cave  an  opinion  favourable  to 

"opens  a  delicate    question   in   juris-  Urban    (Mansi    in  Rayn.   t.   vii.  321; 

prudence ;  namely,  nndcr  what  circura-  Append,  ib.  613),  but  is  commonly  said 

btanres  wts,  not  only  irregular,  but  sub-  to  have   afterwards  gone  over  to  the 

stantially  invalid,   are  capable  of  re-  other  side.    (Giesel.  iii.  134 ;  Milm.  v. 

ci  iviug  a  rttro-active  confirmation  by  404.)    But  Savigny  denies  his  change, 

the  acquiescence  and  acknowledgment  and  says  that  a  second  opinion,  two 

of  j.arties  concerned  to  oppose  them "  y<  ars  later,   agreed   witli  the   first,  vi. 

(lUi.idlc  Ages,  ii.  39).    But  the  final  207-9. 
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ooU^  who  still  adhered  to  Urban ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive.* 
Urbui  now  annoonced  an  intention  of  creating  nine  cardinals ; 
but  in  the  Ember-week  of  September  he  proceeded  to  bestow 
the  dignity  at  once  on  twenty-nine  persons — ^a  number  which 
exceeded  that  of  the  French  and  the  Italians  together. 
Many  of  these  were  Neapolitans  like  himself,  and  ^^' 
recommended  by  powerful  family  connexions  or  by  other  circum- 
stances which  might  enable  them  to  exercise  an  influence  in  his 
fiivour  among  their  countrymen.^ 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  rebellious  cardinals  at 
Fondi  renewed  their  declarations  against  Urban,  and,  although 
tbe  Italian  members  of  the  college  withdrew  before  the  election, 
dioBe  as  pope  Kobert  of  Geneva,  cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
and  bishop  of  Cambray,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  * 
The  autipope,  who  was  recommended  to  them  by  his  enter- 
prising spirit,  as  well  as  by  his  birth,  which  connected  him 
with  almost  all  the  chief  princes  of  Europe,  was  only  thirty-six 
years  of  age.    His  qualities  were  rather  those  of  a  warrior  than 
of  a  prelate ;  he  had  been  the  leader  of  a  company  of  Breton 
mercenaries,  and  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  massacre  of 
Cesena,  and  in  other  barbarities  by  which  the  late  contests  of 
Italy  had  been  stained.^    The  election  of  Clement  was  accepted 
hy  the  cardinals  of  Avignon ;  ^  and  thus  was  begun  the  great 
leLism  of  the  West,  which  for  nearly  forty  years  distracted 
Western  Christendom  between  rivals  who  hurled  against  each 
odier  the  spiritual  weapons  of  excommunication  and  anathema," 
vhile  each  loaded  the  other  with  charges  of  the  worst  of  crimes. 
France  declared  for  Clement,  although  not  until  1379,  when 
Charles  V.  requested  the  university   of  Paris  to  give  a     ^fay  22, 
judgment  on  the  question.     The  faculties  of  theology,      ^^^®' 
Ww,  and  medicine,  with  the  French  and  Norman  nations  in  tlie 
^rtment  of  arts,  pronounced  for  Clement,  and  the  neutrality 

«  He  died  on  the  Ttli  of  September.  Lett.  364.                   *  Baluz.  i.  477-8. 

B*ie/TL671.  ^  lb.  i.  488,  1084-5;  ii.  837;   Cron. 

'  Some  make  the  number  26  or  27.  <H    Bologna     in     Murat.    xviii.     505, 

8»Btluz.  i.  478;  Theod.  Niem,  i.  12.  510;   Urban  in  Mausi.  xxvi.  611;  An- 

I.  IX^iati  in  Murat.  xv.  261 ;  Cliron.  toijin.  382 ;  **  Giovane  uomo,  e  bello  di 

J<t  ib.  503;  Annal.  Mediol.   ih.  xv.  sua    persona,    salvo  che  era    alquanto 

"'H;  Chron.  Biroin.  xv.  9-20.   Among  zopp^)  e  un  poco  guereio.*'   (Chron.  Rim. 

^aev  cardinals  was  one  Englishman,  in  Murat.  xv.  920  ;  of.  Chron.  Est.  503). 

^^  Easton  (Godwin,  7J^3).    Some  of  Ho  took  great  pains  to  conceal  his  lamo- 

*wt«>n  dropt  the  title  (Baluz.  i.  489).  ness.    Tli.  Niem,  ii.  1. 

^  Catharine,  although  she  is  said  to  "  Baluz.  ii.  845-7. 

^  Of^eeUd  the  crtation  of  these  »  Ib.  i.496;  Urb.  in  Kayn.  1378.103- 

*»iiinala  (3Iart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  xv.),  Ill,  &e. 
'Nb  onfavoiirably  of  some  of  them. 
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of  the  English  and  Picard  nations  of  ^  artists  "  was  overpowered.® 
England  was  on  the  side  of  Urban,  because  France  was  with 
Clement ;  and  Scotland  was  fdr  Clement^  because  England  was 
with  Urban.P  Germany  and  Bohemia,^  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
Portugal,  tired  of  the  long  series  of  French  popes,  were  in 
favour  of  Urban ;  so  too  was  all  Italy  except  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom,  which  he  had  alienated  by  his  behaviour  to  Queen 
Joanna's  husband,  and  by  showing  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
pretensions  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  ns  a  rival  claimant  of  her 
throne/  Castile  and  Aragon  were  brou^t,  after  some  delay, 
to  declare  for  Clement,  in  great  measure  through  the  skilful 
negotiations  of  his  legate.  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna." 

Within  a  short  time,  after  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  changes 

occurred  by  which  the  chief  thrones  of  Europe  were  transferred 

from  experienced  sovereigns  to  princes  whom  a  writer  of  the 

time  describes  in  general  as  voluptuous  youths,*  and  whose  autho- 

Sept.  16,    rity  was  not  such  as  to  exercise  much  influence  in  the 

1380.  question.  In  France,  Charles  V.,  a  king  distinguished 
for  his  prudence  and  for  his  love  of  learning  and  the  arts,'*  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  VL,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  from 
his  early  manhood  became  subject  to  fits  of  lunacy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  the  rivalries  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood.^     In   England,  Edward  III.   had  been 

**  Bui.   iv.   566.     The    French  kinor  Perg.  297;  Balnz.  i.  472.    Theodoric  of 

allowed  the  English  nation  in  the  uni-  Nienj  says  that  Joanna  joined  Clement 

yersity  to  acknowledge  the  pope  who  against  her  husband's  will.     i.  17. 

was  owneil    in   England    (BuL  v.  65;  •  Marteno,  Thes.   ii.   1083-98;    Coll. 

GieseL  II  iii.  134).     See  decrees  of  the  Ampl.  vii.  xx.    See  Baluz.  i.  493.  502-3, 

university  of  Paris  in  favour  of  Clement  517-19,  12K3;   ii.  920-8;   Mansi,  xxvi. 

in  Baluz.  ii.Nos.  220-1;  Wilkinsiii.  138,  659,  684,  733;   Mariana,  xviii.  4;  &c, 

and  see  the  invective  against  the  French  John  of  Aragon,  in  f^ivinghis  adhesion  to 

king  for  taking  part  with  Clement,  in  Clement,  Feb.  24,   1387,   eays  that  he 

"Walsingh.  i.  393.   The  abbot  of  Citeaux  had  been  restrained  from  publicly  doing 

was  for  Clement,  and  the  popes  of  the  so  while  his  father  lived.  Baluz.  Collect. 

Roman  line  found  themselves  obliged  to  No.  227. 

devise  means  for  holding  the  general  •  Th.  Niem,  i.  18.    In  the  letter  of 

chnpters  of  the  order,  and  keeping  up  advice  addressed  by  the  Count  Palatine 

discipline  in  it.     See  Rymer,  vii.  523.  Rupert  to  Wenceslaus,  when  about  to 

Chron.  Mels.  iii.  258,  260.  go  to  a  conference  at  Reims  (see  below, 

p  See  tMward  lll.s  letter  in  Baluz.  p.  176),  it  is  said  that,  as  Charles  vtas  a 

1.  557.    The  marriage  of   Richard   II.  widower,  the  canlinals  offered  him  the 

with  Anne  of  Bohemia  had  also  a  share  pai  acy.     Martene,  Thes.  ii.  1174. 

in  det<muning  the  policy  of  England.  Sism.  xi.  3,  seqq.;  Martin,  v.  239, 

Th.   Niem,   i.    17.     Ricl.ard,   in   1379,  242-3,   299,  800;   Hallam,   i.  61.    See 

grante<l  to  the  pope  two-thiiils  of  the  the  *•  I^ivre  des  Fais  et  bonnes  Mcenrs 

income  of  benefict  s  held  in  England  by  du  sago  roy  Charles  V.,"  by  Christine 

the  rebel  curdinaln,  the  remaining  third  de  IMsan,  in  Petitot,  v.,  vi. 

being  retained   for  repairs,  &c.    Rym.  »  Martin,  v.  434,  411 ;  Hallam,  i.  61, 

vii.  222.  66.     These  fits  btgan  in  1392.     (Mon. 

1  See  Baluz.  i.  557 ;  Schiockh.  xxxi.  Sandionys.  J.xiv.  5;  Juv.  des  Ursins,  91). 

259;  Palacky,  III.  1.  •*Et  n'y  tronvoit  on  remcde  si  non  prier 

'  Froiss.  vii.  195-7;  x.  35-6;  Gobcl.  Dieu.    Et  estoit  belle  chose  ct  piteuse 
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sacceeded  in  1377  by  the  young  and  feeble  Richard  II.  In 
Germany  and  Bohemia,  Charles  lY.  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Wenceslaus,  whose  slender  capacity  was 
obscured  by  continual  debauchery.*  Nor,  while  the  power  of 
soTereigns  was  thus  ineffective,  was  there  any  predominant  saint 
wlio,  like  Bernard  in  an  earlier  age,  could,  by  throwing  his 
influence  into  the  scale  of  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  papacy, 
have  mode  the  other  to  be  generally  regarded  as  an  antipope. 
On  each  side  there  were  saints  and  prophets  whom  their  con- 
temporaries regarded  with  veneration ;  while  Urban  had  with 
him  Catharine  of  Siena,^  Catharine  of  Sweden,*  and  the  royal 
friar-prophet,  Peter  of  Aragon,*  Clement  was  supported  by  the 
great  Spanish  Dominican  preacher,  Vincent  Ferrer,  and  by  a 
prince  of  Luxemburg,  Peter,  bishop  of  Metz  and  cardinal,  who, 
although  he  died  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen  in  1387,  continued  after 
death  to  throw  over  the  cause  of  the  Avignon  popes  the  lustre 

d»  devot'ons  qa'  avoient  toutes  gens ;  (whose  book  was  pnblUhcd  at  Berlin  in 

et  faisoit-on  aumobnts  k  egliaes,  hostels-  '1855),  that  it  was  got  up  by  the  Jesuits 

Diea,  et  paimrea  gens'*  (Juv.  des  Ur-  after,  the    triumph    of   Komaiiism    in 

01118.  117).    For  the  miseries  of  France,  Bohemia  in  the  thirty  years*  war,  wilh 

see  Xic.  de  Clemangiis,  De  Lapsu  et  Re-  the  view  of  supplying  a  national  hero 

paratione  Ju&titiie.  in  opposition  to  Jolin  Hub.    It  is  said 

*  **  Ineptus,  probrosus,  sieTitia  et  ig-  that  many  statuos,  &o.,  which  bear  tlie 

navia  infamis  **  (Avent.  640)  ;  "  VoIu|)-  name  of  St.  John  Nepomuk  were  origin- 

tetum  soquax  et  labores  refugiens,  vini  ally  meant  for  Uus  (Pre8<<el,  752).     In 

qiiam    prorsus    regni    curiosior  "  {JEn,  fiivour  of  the  story,  see  Mausi  in  Bayn. 

8vlv.   Hist   Bohcm.  c.  34).    Cf.  Aiulr.  t.  viii.  74. 

ifutLtfb.  in  Pez,  IV.  iii.  5i)l-3 ;  Palatky.  '  See  above,  p.  154  ;  also  later  letters, 

III.    12,   G7-9.     Tlie  Jesuit  biogiaplirr  310,  312,  313,  350,  351,  357,  302,368, 

of    St.   John  of  Nepomuk  Fays  :  **Qui  &r. ;  Rayn.  1379.  22,  55,  59,  &c. ;  Hase, 

cum  princeps  esset  iguavis&imus  idemque  *  Cat.  v.  Siena,*  236.    She  died  April  29, 

in     luto    sanguine     macerate    sederet,  1380. 

Ce^    libidinose   et    cnideliter   reguaret,  •  St.   Catharine  of  Sweden   died  in 

Ac-    ^Acta  SS.  Mai.  16,  p.  668.)     As  13S1.     (Rayn.  1381.45.)    See  her  evi- 

to  this  Tery  popular  saint,   see  Pres-  dence  as  to  the  election,  ib.  1379.  28. 

sel  in  Herzog,  art.  Joh.  v.  Nepomuh^  and  llcr  mother,  St.  Bridget,  is  said  to  have 

Hc-fele,  vi.  694.    The  only  foundation  foretold  the  schism,  ib  8. 

for  the  common  story  appears  to  be  that  •  See  Rl»ove,  p.    140;    Wadd.    1380, 

Wencefdaus  is  said  by  Andn^w  of  Ratis-  36-7;  Bui.  iv.  681;   Mnnsi,  xxvi.  €57. 

bon   to  have  drowned  a  doctor  of  Ui-  In  Pez,   ii.  507  setiq.   is  a  treatise  by 

Tinity,  namrd  John,  in  the  Moldau,  for  Henry  of  Hesse  against  a  hermit  named 

raying,    **hunc    esse   dignum    nomine  Telesphorus,   who    professed    to    have 

r»-gi'»  qui  bene  regna  regertt."   (Pez  IV.  had  a  vision  directing  him  to  the  books 

iii.  592).    This  John   seems  really  to  of  Cyril  and  Joachim  (c.  9).  Henry  says 
have   suffered   for  being  a  parti.>an  of    that  many  pir.vons  had  taken  oceasion 

the  archbishop  of  Prague,  with  whom  from  tlje  schism  to  set  up  for  prophets, 

Wenceslaus  had  quarrelled;    and  the  and  to  uttrr  oracles  whi  h  were    soon 


fusing   -.    -         —     .     ,^ 

qtif  ens  confession,  &c., — are  imaginary.  pseudo-j)ope    [t.  e.  Urban]    at   Perutria 

Moreover,  the  date  is  placed  five  years  (c.  25).     It  app<  ars  to  be  unccrtiiin  who 

too  early.    Dr.  Pn'ssel  states  the  various  was  meant  under  tho  name  of  Cyril, 

theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  legend,  c.  12. 
and  U  inclined  to  think,  with  Otto  Abel 
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of  innumerable  miracles.^  Nor  has  the  question  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  two  popes,  and  of  the  lines  founded  by  them 
respectively,  been  ever  decided  by  any  authority  which  is  re- 
garded as  final.  It  was  carefully  avoided  by  the  councils  which 
were  assembled  with  a  view  to  healing  the  schism ;  and  in  later 
times,  while  writers  of  the  Soman  communion  in  general  have 
been  in  favour  of  the  Italian  popes,^  the  Grallicans  have  main- 
tained the  title  of  the  French  line.**  As  to  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  communion  with  the  popes  of  one  or  the  other  party,  the 
judgment  of  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence  appears  to  be  generally 
accepted — that,  while  Christians  in  general  are  not  bound  to 
have  such  knowledge  of  canon  law  as  would  qualiiy  them  to 
judge  of  the  elections,  they  are  safe  in  following  those  who  are 
set  over  them  in  the  church.® 

Soon  after  his  election  Clement  proceeded  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the  queen.*^  But  the 
people  were  on  the  side  of  Urban,  as  being  their  countryman, 
and  he  had  strengthened  his  interest  by  including  several 
Neapolitans  in  his  late  creation  of  cardinals/  Cries  of  "  Death 
to  the  antipope  and  the  queen !"  were  raised  in  the  streets ;  and 
Clement,  after  a  time,  found  it  expedient  to  make  his  way  by 
Marseilles  to  Avignon,  where  he  settled  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  endure  the 
miseries  of  a  dependent  position.* 

In  the  mean  time.  Urban  was  successful  in  Italy,  A  mer- 
cenary force  which  he  engaged,  under  a  native  captain,  Alberic 

*»  Peter  d'Ailly,  when  sent  to  Avignon  «  A  Cardinal  do  Gifuni,  who  had  re- 
in 1389,  to  urge  in  the  name  of  the  ccivcil  his  hat  from  Clement,  bnmt  it 
king,  the  univorbity,  and  the  church  of  and  his  robes  publicly  at  Naples,  as 
Paris,  the  canonization  of  this  young  having  been  given  by  a  pretender.  Giom. 
saint,  stated  that  2128  miracles  were  Nap.  in  Murat.  xxi.  1044. 
already  recorded  as  having  been  dono  ^  Cron.  Bologn.  in  Murat.  xviii.  520; 
by  him,  and  that  among  them  were  73  N.  Donat.  263. 

niibings  of  the  dead !    Bui.  iv.  655,  666,  »  Baluz.  i.  494-5     "  Quid  Clemento 

&c. ;   Mon.  Bandion,  t.  i.  p.  478;  Juv.  nostro,  dum  advizit,  mu^rabilius?  qui 

des  Ursins,  61 ;  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  VII;  ita  se  servum  servorum  Gallicis  princi- 

Pnef.  xxix. ;  Ciacon.  ii.  684.  pibus  addieeret  ut  vix  minas   et  con- 

<=  E.  g.  Rayn.  1409.  8.  The  names  of  tumelias  quae  illi  quotidie  ab  aulicis 
Clement  VII.  and  Benedict  XT II.,  which  intorebaiitur.deceret  in  vilissimum  muni- 
were  assimied  by  Avignon  popes,  have  cipium  dici.  Cetiebat  illi  furori,  ocdcbat 
since  been  repeated  in  the  undoubted  tempori,  cedebat  flagitantium  impor- 
serics  (Giesel.  II.  iii.  136).  On  the  tnnitati,  fingebut,  dissimulubat,  largiter 
otlier  hand,  Alexander  V.,  the  poi)e  proiuittebat,  diem  ex  die  duoebat,  his 
chosen  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  seems  to  b(^neiicia  dabat,  illis  verba ;  omnibus 
bo  acknowh-dge  hy  the  numbering  of  the  qnos  aut  ars  a^jscntatoria  aut  ludicra  in 
next  Alexandt-r  as  the  VltR.  But  curiis  acceptos  fecerat  sumraopere  pla<- 
Rinakli  makes  light  of  this,  1409.  80.  cere  studebat,  eosque  beueficiis  prome- 

**  Bchrockh,  xxxi.  252-6.  reri   quo  talium  patrocinio  dommorum 

*■'  Antonin.  390 ;  Schrik-'kh,  xxxi.  352.  gratiam  et  favorem  asseqeretur,  &c.    Dc 

Sec  (liauuone,  iv.  118-9  Iluina  Eccles.,  c.  42,  in  Von  der  Hardt, 

f  Baluz.  i.  494.  I.  iii.  46. 
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• 

of  Barbiano,  defeated  and  broke  up  the  Breton  and  Gascon 
lands  which  were  in  the  pay  of  the  opposite  party.'^  The  castle 
of  St  Angeloy  which  had  been  held  for  the  cardinals^  was  now 
for  the  first  time  assailed  by  artillery,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  who  dismantled  it  and  bar-  ^" 
haronsly  mutilated  it  by  pulling  down  a  large  part  of  the  marble 
facing,  and  employing  the  stones  in  paving  the  streets."^ 

Urban  was  resolved  to  make  Joanna  feel  the  weight  of  his 
enmity.    He  stirred  up  Charles  of  Durazzo,  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  Angevine  dynasty,  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Apu- 
lian  crown,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  course  of  nature  should 
give  it  to  him.    The  enterprise  was  favoured  by  the  oracular 
utterances  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,^  and  in  order  to  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  it.  Urban  sold  the  plate,  the  jewels,  and  other 
precious  ornaments  of  churches,  and  even  alienated  ecclesiastical 
property  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the  incumbents.®    In  April 
1380,  he  pronounced  Joanna,  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic,  to  be 
deprived  of  her  kingdom,  and  of  all  fie&  held  under  the  Eoman 
see,  released  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  her.^     Charles  was  received  at  Home     june  i, 
with  great  honour,  was  anointed  as  king  of  Sicily,  and      ^^^i- 
was  invested  in  the  dominion  of  all  southern  Italy,  except  the 
papal  city  of  Benevento,  with  Capua,  Amalfi,  and  other  places, 
which  Urban  wished  to  form  into  a  principality  for  his  nephew, 
Francis  Prignano.*^    On  the  other  hand,  Joanna  resolved  to  call  in 
to  her  assistance  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  prince  of  war-    june  29, 
like  character,  whom  she  adopted  as  her  heir ; '  and  the      ^^^^' 
Avignon  pope  not  only  sanctioned  this,  but  professed  to  bestow 
on  Louis  a  portion  of  the  Papal  States,  which  was  to  be  styled 
the  kingdom  of  Adria,  on  condition  that  neither  he  nor  his  suc- 
cessors should  accept  an  election  to  the  German  crown,  or  to  the 
lordship  of  Lombardy."     The  gift  was  one  which  cost  Clement 
nothing,  asthe  papal  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  and 

*  N-  Don.  263 :  SUm.  v.  213.  failure  aa  to  which  the  kingdom  was  to 

■  Benven.  Imol.  in  Murat.  Antiq.  revert  to  the  Roman  see;  e.g.  that  it 
ItaL  i.  1070 ;  WtiL-ingh.  i.  306 ;  Froias.  Bhould  not  bo  in  the  anmo  hands  with 
TiL  11*9 ;  Theod.  Niem,  i.  20 ;  Greporov.  the  empire,  tliat  tribute  should  be  paid, 
tL  5(K-5.  Boniface  IX.  repaired  the  &c.  (Uayn.  1381.  3—23.).  Thcmloric  of 
damage  with  brick.    Th.  Niem,  1.  c.  Niem  says  that  Urban  intended  to  make 

■  Ba  jn.  1380.  5 ;  Giunnone,  iv.  108 ;  his  nephew  king  of  Trinticria.  i.  8. 
Catharine  had  in  vain  admonished  the  '  Mart.  Thes.  i.  1380  ;  IJaluz.  i.  501 ; 
queen.     Lett.  312.  317. 348,  &c.  Antonin.  391). 

•  Theod.  Niem,  i.  22 ;  Milman,  from  •  The  bull  is  in  Dnchery,  iii.  746. 
S  Brit.  Mu8.  V.  411.  See  Giiinn.  iv.  110;  and  for  the  honours 
f  Th.  Niem,  i.  19;  Rayn.  1380.  2.  paid  to  Ixmis  at  Avignon,  Mon.Sandion. 
«  There  were    oertoin  conditions,  by  i.  160  ;  Juv.  des  Urs.  22. 
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there  was  a  hope  that,  by  professing  to  give  a  part,  he  might 
gain  the  assistance  of  Louis  towards  the  acquisition  of  the  rest^ 
But  the  plan  failed.  While  Louis  remained  in  France,  busily 
engaged  in  securing  the  inheritance  which  had  fallen  to  him  by 
his  brother's  death,'*  Charles  invaded  southern  Italy,^  Otho, 
although  distinguished  for  his  military  skill,  was  without  money, 
and  was  unsupported  by  the  people,  who  had  been  irritated  by 

June  28,    the  demand  of  a  heavy  war^tax ;   and  Charles,  afta- 
1381.      having  defeated  him  at  San  Grermano,*  got  posses- 
sion of  Naples.     The  queen  was  compelled  to  surrender  herself 

Aug.  26.  to  the  victor,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  by 
his  command  she  was  smothered  or  strangled  in 
ii&j,  1382.  prison.^  Her  death  and  the  manner  of  it  are  said 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  advice  of  King  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary, who  thus  avenged,  even  in  its  very  circumstances,  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Andrew.*  When  at  length  Louis  of  Anjou 
was  able  to  enter  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  brilliant 
army,*  he  found  that  the  policy  of  Charles  had  raised  up  diffi- 
culties which  beset  him  in  his  passage  through  Lombardy.^  His 
troops  suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  while  Charles  declined  meeting  him 
in  the  field,  and  left  these  enemies  to  do  their  work,^  so  that  the 
soldiers,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  contemporary,  "  died 

Sept  21,    like  dogs,""*  and  Louis  himself  was  carried  off  by  a 

1384.      fever  at  Ban.®    His  force  was  utterly  broken  up,  and 

gallant  nobles,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  full  confidence  of 

victory/  were  obliged  to  beg  their  way  in  rags  back  to  France, 

while  Charles  remained  undisputed  sovereign  of  Naplea^ 

To  Urban  it  seemed  that  the  new  king,  of  whose  success  he 

»  Soliruckh,  xxxi.  2G7.    «  Schwab,  1 17.  her  charncter.  seo  Milman,  v.  413. 

"  Giorii.    Naiwl.    1041;    Gijinn.    iv.  •  "Nell*   istesso  modo."    Giann.  iv. 

111.  116. 

'  It   was  supposed  that  the  viotory  •  Froiss.  ix.  105,  125-7 ;  Gobel.  Pcrs. 

was  gniiicd  by  the  help  of  sorcery.  Thtod.  209;  Giorn.  Nap.  1046. 

Niem,  i.  24.  b  Juv.  des  Ursins.  22. 

y  Baluz.  i.  501.  506;   N.  Donati  in  «  Mon.  Sandion.  i.  334-6 ;  Shmi.  Hist. 

Murut.  XV.  274.    There  are  various  no-  Fr.  xi.  447-9.         ^  Giom.  Napol.  1047. 

counts  of  Joanna's  death.     (See  Gobel.  •  Mon.  Sandion.  i.  336 ;  Giann.  iv.  125- 

Pers.298;  Giann.  iv.  115-6;  Murat.  Ann.  8.    His  wiU,  dated  Sept.  20,  is  in  Mar- 

VIII.  ii.  231,  2:56;  Gregorov.  vi.  514.)  tone,  Thes.  i.  1594,  scqq. 

The  Neaiwlitim  diarist,  in  Murat.  xxi.  '  Mon.  Sandion.  i.  164. 

1045.  says  that  her  body  was  publicly  s  Baluz.  i.  505,  510 ;  Juv.  des  Urs.  44 ; 

displayed,  and  that  many  persons  never-  Mon.  Sandion.  i.   3:JS;    Autouin.  391, 

thelcAi  believed  her  to  be  still  alive ;  but  401 ;  Sism.  v.  267 ;  Martin,  v.  410.    The 

he  says  nothing  of  yiohsnce.    According  English  device  of  designating  jMirties  by 

to  Theodoric  of  Niera,  she  was  stran-  ro<i  and   white  roses,   was  anticipated 

gled  when  at  her  devotions  in  a  chui^l  by  the  factions  of  Southern  Italy  at  this 

(i.  25).    As  to  the  judgments  passed  on  lime.    (iol)el.  Pers.  304. 
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r^arded  himself  as  the  aathor,  was  slow  in  showing  tho  expected 
gratitude  for  his  support^  and  especially  in  contribnting  to 
provide  a  territory  for  the  pope's  nephew,  Francis  (who  was 
commonly  called  Bntillo).*^  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  go  in 
person  to  Naples,  and  when  his  cardinals  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him,  he  barst  into  a  fiiry,  which  seemed  to  confirm  their  suspicions 
of  his  sanity,  and  threatened  to  depose  them.^  At  Aversa  he  was 
met  by  Charles,  who  received  him  with  a  show  of  honour, 
and  acted  as  his  esquire;'^  but  both  at  Aversa  and 
Nfi^Ies  he  was  closely  guarded,  from  fear  that  he  might  engage 
in  political  intrigues  f^  and  when  this  restraint  was  about  to  be 
relaxed,  a  di£Sculty  was  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  foolish 
•nd  profligate  Butillo,  who  seduced  and  carried  off  a  noble  and 
beaatifol  nun  of  the  order  of  St  Clare.  For  this  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  king's  court  of  justice  ;  but  Urban  (who 
usually  excused  his  nephew's  excesses  by  the  plea  of  youth, 
although  Butillo  had  reached  the  age  of  forty),°  declared  that 
he  himself  was  suzerain  of  the  Apulian  kingdom,  and  that  in  his 
presence  no  other  tribunal  had  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee.^ 
Charles,  was  unwilling  to  carry  matters  to  an  extremity,  as  the 
French  invasion  had  not  yet  passed  away.^  The  cardinals, 
therefore,  were  able  to  compound  the  dispute,  by  ar-  May  16, 
ranging  that  Butillo  should  marry  a  lady  related  to  the  ^^^'^• 
king,  and  Urban  withdrew  with  all  his  cardinals  to  Nocera.** 

During  his  stay  at  Naples,  Urban  had  deprived  all  such  clergy 
of  that  city  as  were  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  opposite  interest, 
and  in  filling  up  the  vacancies,  he  had  put  many  low  men  into 
dignities  for  which  they  were  grossly  unfit.    He  had  promoted 
at  once  thirty-two  Neapolitans  to  archbishopricks  and  bishop- 
ricks/     He  now  resolved  on  a  new  creation  of  cardinals,  among 
whom  he  wished  to  include  tho  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of 
Germany;   but  these  all  declined  to  bind  themselves  to  his 
fortunes  by  accepting  the  doubtful   honour."    And   when  he 
offered  it  to  a  number  of  the  Neapolitan  clergy,  ho  had  the 
doable  mortification  of  finding  that  they  refused  from  fear  of 

h  Chion.  Regg.  in  Murat.  xvili.  91 ;       "  Th.  Nu^m,  i.  31-2  ;  Gobel.  Pers.  209. 

Siif-m.  T.  268.    Theodoric  of  Nicm  Bays  Walsinghani  probably  exaggerates  the 

tlxftt  Urban  would  even  haye  made  hiM  cireumBtances.    ii.  121. 
ii«rpbew    Anltaii    of    Babylon.      Nemua        "  Th.  Niein.  i.  33. 
Unioni*,  vi.  39.  °  lb.  34.  ^  Ilofele,  vi.  683. 

*  Th.    Niem,   i.   28;  Balnz.   i.   1270;       n  Giorn.  Nap.    1052;   Theo<l.   Nioni, 

Walsingh.  ii.  105,  121.  1.  c.    Theodoric's  dcscriptiona  of  Nocera 

*•  Kex    veio    praxjedons    pontificein  (ec.  38-40)  and  of  Naples  (ii.  22)  are  re- 

«git  officiuTD  Bcutiferi."     Theod.  Niem,  niarkable.  '  Th.  Niem,  i.  26. 

i.  29  ;  cf.  Giorn.  Nai)ol.  1048.  •  GoWl.  Pors.  316. 
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offending  the  king,  and  that  the  cardinalate  was  discredited  in 
the  general  estimation  by  the  characters  of  those  whom  he  bad 
thought  worthy  of  it.* 

Charles  invited  Urban  to  a  conference,  but  was  told  in 
answer  that  it  was  for  kings  to  wait  on  popes,  not  for  popes 
to  wait  on  kings;  and  he  was  charged  to  relieye  his  sub- 
jects from  the  heavy  taxes  which  he  had  imposed  on  them.  On 
hearing  this  he  indignantly  exclaimed  that  the  kingdom 
was  his  own, —  that  the  pope  had  no  concern  with  the 
government  of  any  but  the  priests ;  and  that  he  would  go  to 
Urban,  but  at  the  head  of  an  army.^  For  some  weeks  the  pope 
was  besieged  in  Nocera,  where  he  showed  himself  at  a  window 
three  or  four  times  arday,  pronouncing  with  bell  and  lighted 
candle  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  his  besi^ers.^ 
He  even  talked  of  deposing  Charles  in  punishment  for  his  in- 
gratitude. The  old  man's  perverseness,  self-will,  and  irritability 
became  intolerable  even  to  the  cardinals  of  his  own  promotion ; 
and  some  of  them  submitted  to  an  able,  but  somewhat  unscrupu- 
lous, lawyer,  Bartoline  of  Piacenza,^  a  set  of  questions,  among 
which  was  this — whether,  if  a  pope  should  conduct  himself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  endanger  the  weal  of  Christendom  by  negligence, 
obstinacy,  and  engrossing  all  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
advice  of  the  cardinals,  these  would  not  be  warranted  in  placing 
him  under  the  charge  of  curators.*  Bartoline  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  other  opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  obtained, 
although  some  of  those  who  were  consulted  thought  otherwise. 
Urban,  on  being  informed  of  this  proceeding  by  a  cardinal  who 
Jan.  11,  was  not  concerned  in  it,  caused  six  of  the  cardinals  to 
1385.  |j3  thrown  into  a  dungeon  which  had  been  formerly  used 
as  a  cistern,*  and  after  a  time  brought  them  to  trial  before  his 
consistory.  By  the  application  of  torture,  they  were  brought  to 
confess  anything  that  was  required ;  and  while  Butillo  stood  by, 
laughing  immoderately  at  their  agonies  and  shrieks,  his  uncle 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  adjoining  garden,  calmly  reciting  his 
canonical  hours  in  a  loud  tone,  so  that  the  executioners  miglit 
be  aware  of  his  presence,  and  might  do  their  work  with  vigour.** 

*  Theod.  Nicm,  i.  44.  nus  Persona  s&ja  that  they  bad  a  scheme 

"  Giora.  Nap.  1052.  for  briuging  him  to  trial,  and  bturning 

«  Gobel.  Pers.  299 ;  Giom.  Nap.  1052 ;  him  as  a  heretic,  300-1. 

Antonin.  402 ;  Giann.  iv.  128-9.  •  See  0.   Zantfliet   in  Mnrat.   CoU. 

7  "  Audaci  et  ingenioso,  qui  solitus  Anipl.  v.  326 ;  W^alaingh.  ii.  122-3. 
erat  plenimque  defendere  iniquas  causas  *»  I'heod.  Niem,  51-2.  Walsingham 
ut  quomodolibct  lucraretur."  Th.  Niem,  says  that  thoy  were  afterwards  brought 
i.  42.  out  in  the  public  consistory,  where  all 
■  (lb.)  St.  Antoninus  says  that  they  avowed  the  conspiracy  except  the  car- 
spoke  of  dofosing  him  (402).    Gobeli-  dinal  of  England,  who  admitted  only 
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The  cardinals  were  then  remanded  to  their  prison,  where  they 
Buffered  froni  hunger  and  thirst,  from  darkness,  stench,  and 
vennin ;  one  of  them,  De  Sangro,  whose  place  of  confinement  was 
aeen  by  Theodoric  of  Niem,  had  not  room  to  stretch  himself 
in  any  one  direction.®    At  length  Urban,  for  whose  surrender 
10,000  florins  had  been  offered,**  was  rescued  from  his  uneasy  posi- 
tion by  Thomas  of  San  Severino,®  and  hurried,  with  his  prisoners, 
across  the  country  to  a  place  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  between 
Irani  and  Barletta,'  where  he  had  arranged  that  a  Genoese  fleet 
should  be  ready  to  receive  him.*    The  bishop  of  Aquila,  who 
was  unable  from  illness  to  ride  so  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  party, 
was  put  to  death  on  the  way  by  the  pope's  command.^    The  six 
cardinab  were  carried  to  Palermo,  and  thence  to  Genoa ;  *  and 
there  five  of  them  were  put  to  death,  with  circumstances    sept.  u 
of  mystery  which  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  reports      i*^^^- 
—that  ihey  were  beheaded  in  prison,  that  they  were  buried 
alive,  or  that  they  were  put  into  sacks  and  cast  into  the  sea.'^    The 
sixth,  Adam  Easton,  cardinal  of  St  Cecilia,  was  spared,  at  the 
interoession  of  his  sovereign,  Bichard  II.,  but  was  degraded  from 
his  dignity,  and  was  kept  in  rigorous  imprisonment  until  after 
the  death  of  Urban,™  by  whose  successor  he  was  reinstated.  Two 
other  cardinals,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  made  their 
way  from  G^noa  to  Avignon,  where  they  were  admitted  into  the 
rival  college  by  Clement ;  °  one  of  them  Pileo  do  Prata,  arch- 
bishop of  Bavenna,  having  publicly  burnt  his  official  hat  at 
Pavia.^ 

thAt  he  had  complained  of  the  pope's  "  Th.  Niem,  i.  57 ;  Walsinfi^h.  ii.  197. 

pride,     ii.  124.            <  lb.  43,  45,  50.  Easton  is  described  as  learned  not  only 

*  Balnz.  Ck>l]ectio  Nova,  225.  in  Greek,  but  in  Hebrew,  and  a  toIu- 

*  Antonin.  391,  402.  minous    writer.    He  has    been  styled 
'  This  flight  is  fully  related  by  Gobelin  bishop  of  London  and  of  Hereford,  but 

PersoDa,  who  joined  Urban  on  the  way.  wrongly.    Godwin,  793 ;  cf.  Ciacon.  ii. 

302-7.  048-9.                            "  Baluz.  i.  515. 

*  In  considemtion  of  this  assistance,  ^  Gobel.  Pcrs.  309 ;  see  Mansi  in 
Urban  had  promiBod  a  gift  of  ^^me  lands,  Rayn.  t  vii.  491.  There  is  a  letter  from 
which  Tiieodoric  questions  his  right  to  Pileo  and  four  other  cardinals  to  the 
Senate  (i.  53).  Gobelin  says  that  the  lloman  clergy,  of  date  1385,  in  Baluz. 
ahip«  touched  at  Corneto,  and  that  *^  the  Coll.  Nova,  No.  226,  betting  forth  Urban's 
pope  gave  that  place  to  tlio  Genoese."  misdee<ls — "ut  videatur  insane  similiset 
308.  furenti,*'  -and  promising  to  come  speedily 

1*  **  Sed  si  papa  potest  mandiiro  aut  to  Rome,  and  take  measures  for  healing 

fikoere  aliciuim  intcrilei  abM^ue  irregu-  the  disorders  of  the  church  by  a  genend 

laritttis  nota,  non  recolo  mo  Icgisse."  council   or    otherwise.     After  Urban's 

Th.  Niem,  i.  56.  death  Pileo  was  sent  into  Italy  to  op- 

»  it.  Stella  in  Murat.  xvii.  1127-8.  [wao  Boniface  IX.,  but  went  over  to 

'  See  Th.  Niem,  i.  60 ;  Gobel.  Pcrs.  him,  and,  from  being  once  more  created 

310 ;  Giom.  Nap.  10.V2 ;  Vit.  I.  Clem,  a  cardinal,  was  styled  the  three-hatted. 

VII.    ap.      Baluz.    513;    Annal.    Jan-  "  Cardinal  is  de  Tricapelli,  hoc  est  trium 

ncnacny  in  Murat.  xvii.  1127 ;  Schrockh,  caiKjllorum,  id  est,  a  tribus  capellatus,"  j 

T»Ti,  274-5.  says  one  of  Clement's  pnrtiwins,    who  J 
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Within  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Genoa, 
Urban  quarrelled  with  the  doge,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  safety ;  and  he  left  the  city  in  the  middle  of  December 
1386,  for  Lucca.  There  he  was  urged  by  envoys  from  the  princes 
of  Germany  to  take  measures  for  ending  the  sdiism ;  but  he 
answered  that  he  was  the  true  pope,  and  could  not  throw  doubt 
on  his  title.**  From  Lucca  he  removed  to  Perugia,  but  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  that  place  by  the  scandal  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  his  nephew  Butillo's  licentiousness,^  and  in 
August,  1388,  he  returned  to  Rome. 

Charles  of  Durazzo,  having  firmly  established  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  set  off,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation 
from  a  party  in  Hungary,  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  throne  of 
that  country,  where  Mary,  the  daughter  of  King  Louis,  not- 
withstanding a  law  which  excluded  females  from  the  crown, 
had  been  chosen  ^king**  on  her  father's  death  in  1382.' 
Charles  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  daughters  of 
Louis  in  their  inheritance ;  but  Mary  was  persuaded  to  resign, 
and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  in  her  stead.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  allowed  to  enjoy  his  new  acquisition.  Through  the  con- 
trivance of  the  late  king^s  widow  he  was  treacherously  attacked 

by  assassins,  and  he  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after ; 

when  the  Hungarian  crown  again  fell  to  Mary,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  Sigismund,  son  of  the  emperor  Charles 
IV."  Urban  made  difficulties  as  to  allowing  Christian  burial  to 
Charles,  and  refused  to  invest  his  son  Ladislaus,  a  boy  only  ten 
years  old,  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom;*  but  by  thus  indulging 
his  enmity  against  Charles  and  his  family,  he  encouraged  the 
interest  of  his  own  rival,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  the  younger 
Louis  of  Anjou  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  kingdom  was  for 
a  time  a  prey  to  anarchy,  while  the  effect  of  the  schism  in 
weakening  the  papacy  aided  the  designs  of  John  Graleazzo 

adds,  "Utinamadhncexstans  sit  a  quarto,  p  Th.  Niem,  i.  66.    While  at  Lnoca 

Bio  tamen  quod  capcllus  sibi  tradatur  de  ho  forcibly  translated  Scrufino,  bishop 

chalybe,  aere,  vol  ferro  cfimdenti,  ut  sic  of  Bcggio  to  a  poorer  boo,  in  punishmeut 

extinguatur  ejus  ambitio,  et  protervitas  of  misconduct,  which  is  remarkable  as 

oonfundatur  *'  (Vita  I.  Clem.  624.    See  related  in  the  Beggio  Chronicle,  Marat. 

Baluz.  i.  1359 ;  Antonin.  414 ;   C5iacon.  xviii.  95. 

ii.  637).    The  other  cardinal,  Galeotto  «»  Th.  Nicm,  i.  67.    For  Butillo'B  end, 

Tarlati,  of  Pietra  Mala,  died  of  the  stone,  see  ib.  ii.  31. 

and  thus  became  the  subject  of  an  epi-  '  Mailkth,  i.  102-9 

taph  by  Nicolas  of  Clemanges—  «  Cron.  Est  in  Murat.  xv.  512  ;  Rayn. 

1386.  1 ;  Giann.  1.  xxiv.  c.  2 ;  MaU.  i. 

"  ^*^  teSJim**"          °°™*°'  ^^"^  ^""^^^  110-2 ;  Aschbach,  i.  31. 

Nunc  petnt'dtt  tranulum.  da,  pctrt   Chrlste,  ^  *  Gioni.  Nap.  1053;  Giann.  iv.   139; 

polum."— Nic  Ep.  xli  p.  W.  Schrockli,  xxxi.  376. 
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Yisoonti — a  deeply  politic  and  utterly  unscrupulous  man,  who 
had  deposed  and   poisoned  his  uncle  Bemabo^ — to 
gain  a  predominating  influence  in  Italy,'  Urban,  on     '  ' 
his  return  to  Borne,  had  been  coldly  received,  and  he  after- 
wards increased  his  unpopularity  with  the  citizens.   With  a  view 
at  once  of  conciliating  them  ^  and  of  bringing  money  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church,  he  announced  a  jubilee.    Out  of  ten- 
derness (as  he  professed)  to  those  who  might  be  too  severely 
tried  by  the  interval  of  fifty  years  between  such  solemnities,  the 
time  was  to  be  reduced  to  thirty-three  years,  the  length  of  the 
Sayiour's  earthly  life ;  and  by  calculation  he  determined  that 
the  next  celebration  should  fall  in  the  year  1390."    But  some 
weeks  before  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the  pope,  who  had  been 
severely  shaken  by  a  fall  from  his  mule,  died  ;*  and     Oct  15, 
the  benefits  of  his  preparations  were  reaped  by  his      ^'^®^- 


From  time  to  time  attempts  had  been  made  to  put  an  end  to 
the  schism.  Thus  in  1381  the  university  of  Paris,  disgusted 
by  Clement's  proceedings,  gave  an  opinion  that  a  general 
council  should  be  called  for  this  purpose.^  In  1387,  Clement, 
fiseling  himself  pressed  by  the  authority  of  the  university, 
professed  himself  willing  to  refer  the  question  to  a  council,  and 
offered,  if  Urban  would  submit  to  him,  to  give  him  the  highest 
place  among  the  cardinals.®  Urban  also  professed  his  readiness 
to  submit  to  a  council ;  but  he  added  a  condition  which  made 
the  offer  nugatory — that  he  himself  should  in  the  meantime  be 
acknowledged  as  the  only  pope.  Clement  is  said  to  have 
induced  persons  of  influence  in  the  French  court,  by  frequent 
and  costly  presents,  to  refrain  from  exerting  themselves  for  the 
dosiBg  of  the  schism  f  and,  as  the  princes  of  Latin  Christendom 

■  Annal.MedioI.  in  Marat  zvi.  c.147;  and  there  is  a  curious  charnctcr  of  him 

Cnm.  Bolon.  ib.  xviii.  525 ;  Thuod.  Niera,  by  the  Monk  of  St.  Denys.  I.  xxiv.  c. 

L  57.  8.    He  used  to  say  thnt  a  uiaideu  niiglit 

*  8c«  AonaL  Mediol.  in  Murat.  xvi.  Bafcly  carry  guUl  in  her  liand  througli- 

7^,  821-830,  &c. ;  fcjiam.  R.  I.  v.  292-3,  out  his  tt'rritoriea— he  himself  being  the 

251-3.     WenceslauB,    finding    that    ho  <Mily  robber  in  tliem.    Ib. 

ooald   not  form  a  league  against  John  ^  Antonin.  40 (. 

(wak'ttxzo,  gave  him  a  legitimate  title,  by  ■  J.  de  Mussis,  in  Murat.  xvi.  540 ; 

eRctlDg  Milan  into  a  duchy,  which  was  a  Th.  Niem,  i.  68  ;  Thorn,  in  Twysd.  2105. 

IW of  tne  empire,  A.D.  1395.   (Th.Niom,  The  bull  is  in  Andr.  Itatisb.,  ap.  IVz, 

it.  25 ;  Antonin.  438.)    This  alTair  was  IV.  iii.  587. 

partly  negotiated  for  GaUazzo  by  Peter  •  Th.  Niem,  i.  09  ;  Antonin.  404. 

bUhopofViceuza,whoafterward8 became  *>  Henr.de  Hashia,  *C<in8ilium  I*aois,' 

Alexander  V.  (Ann.  Mtdiol.  in  Murat.  c.  13,  in  Genion  Opp.  ii.  820. 

Xi  i.  h'2\.)  A  funeral  sernion  on  the  duke,  «=  Bui.  iv.  CIS. 

Ky  an  Austin  fiiar  (in  Murat.  xvi.  1038-  ^  IJul.   iv.   085;    lA-nfaut,   Cone,   do 

.Vi;.  iri  a  reniurkable  specimen  of  eulogy,  Pis*.',  i.  05. 
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had  been  gaided  by  their  former  political  connexion  in  the 
choice  of  sides  as  to  the  question  of  the  papacy,  it  is  remarked 
by  a  writer  of  the  time,  Bichard  of  Ulverstoney  that  but  for  the 
quarrels  of  nations  the  schism  would  neither  have  been  so 
lightly  begun  nor  so  long  kept  up." 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  cardinals  of  IJrban's  party  chose 
as  his  successor  Peter  Tomacelli/  cardinal  of  St.  Anastasia,  who 
took  the  name  of  Boni&ce  IX.  The  new  pope,  according  to 
some  authorities,  was  only  thirty  years  of  age ;  but  others,  with 
greater  probability,  make  him  fourteen  years  older.'  He  is 
described  as  possessed  of  some  showy  personal  qualities,  but 
without  any  learning  or  any  such  knowledge  of  affairs  as  would 
have  fitted  him  for  his  position,  although  this  last  defect  was 
afterwards  in  some  degree  remedied  by  experience.^ 

The  schism,  by  throwing  on  western  Christendom  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  second  pontifical  court,  added  greatly  to  the 
burdens  which  had  before  been  matter  of  complaint.  Clement 
YII.  endeavoured  to  swell  his  income  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
means,  and  the  grievances  of  his  administration  excited  loud 
outcries  from  the  church  of  France.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  a  body  of  no  less  than  thirtynsix  cardinals,  for  whom  he 
provided  by  usurping  the  patronage  of  all  the  church-preferment 
that  he  could  get  into  his  hands.*  A  new  kind  of  document  was 
introduced  under  the  name  of  OrcUtas  exspectaiivas,  by  which 
the  reversion  of  a  benefice  was  conferred,  and  the  receiver  was 
authorised  to  take  possession  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should 
oCcur.*^  The  old  resources,  such  as  reservations,  tenths,  dispen- 
sations of  all  kinds,  and  the  jtis  exuviarum  (which  was  now 
exercised  on  the  property  of  abbots  as  well  as  on  that  of 
bishops),  were  worked  to  the  uttermost,  and  were  developed  in 
ways  before  unknown.™  Preferment  was  bestowed  for  money  or 
other  improper  considerations,  without  regard  to  the  merit 
or  fitness  of  the  receivers ;  and,  as  learning  was  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  qualification  for  preferment,  schools  and  colleges 

•  Ap.  V.  d.  Hardtf  i.  1 170.  enoe  churches  were  exempted  from  tithes 
'  0.  Zantfliet  calls  him  TomaeeUus,   and  had  free  elections,  and  that  there 

i.e.  a  whipping-top,  and  plays  on  the  was  no  interference  with  the  ri^ts  of 

name.  patrons,  whilo  Clement  was  allowed  by 

K  Th.  Niom,    ii.   6.    St.  Antoninus  the  king  and  nobles   to  oppress  the 

says  that  he  was  thirty-four.  Sec  Rayn.  church  of  France. 
1389.   12;   Schrtickh,  xxxii.  90;   Gre-       ^  Schrockh,  xxxi.  279. 
gorov.  vi.  528.  «  Mon.  Sandion.  i.    82-3,    86,    39S, 

»»  Th.  Niem,  ii.  6 ;  Vita  I.  Clem.  ap.  696 ;  Gieseler,  II.  iii.  141-2 ;    Daoher. 

Baluz.  524.  Spicil.   i.    780.     As   to    Annates,  see 

*  Juv.  des  Ursins,  61 ;  Mon.  Sandion.  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  764. 
i.  82,  who  says  that  in  Urban*s  obcdi- 
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wero  broken  up,  and  even  the  university  of  Paris  found  itself 
compamtively  deserted  by  students,"*  While  the  French  church 
and  people  groaned  under  these  evils,  the  pope,  by  bestowing  a 
part  of  the  spoil  on  princes  and  powerful  nobles,  contrived  to 
secoze  their  connivance ;  ®  but  a  royal  edict  of  1385  in  some 
degree*  although  very  imperfectly,  corrected  the  abuses  which 
had  arisen.? 

While  the  French  pope  was  endeavouring  to  swell  his 
levennes  by  simony  and  rapacity.  Urban  VI.  was  honourably 
distingoished  by  his  freedom  from  such  practices;^  and  his 
sncceflsor,  Boniface,  is  said  to  have  so  far  regarded  the  opinion 
of  the  elder  cardinals  that  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
pontificate  he  refrained  from  open  simony.  But  when  the  old 
men  were  dead,  he  entered  on  a  course  of  rapacity  grosser  and 
more  shameless  than  anything  that  had  ever  been  known.' 
Boni&ce  reserved  to  himself  the  first  year's  income  of  all 
bishopricks  and  abbeys.  Persons  who  aspired  to  preferment  of 
tms  kind  were  required  to  pay  for  it  in  advance,  and,  if 
impiovided  with  ready  money,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  at 
extravagant  interest  from  llie  brokers  who  hung  about  the 
papal  court.'  Unions  of  benefices  were  simoniacally  made,^  and 
men  utterly  ignorant  were  allowed,  if  they  paid  sufiBciently,  to 
be  exempt  frt)m  the  laws  against  pluralities.^  Spies  were  sent 
tbroughout  Lombardy  and  other  countries  of  Boniface's  obedi- 
ence, to  discover  whither  any  incumbents  of  rich  benefices  were 
ill,  and  to  give  early  notice  of  any  vacancy  to  their  employers.* 
The  •*  spoils "  of  prelates  and  cardinals  were  plundered  before 
the  owners  were  actually  dead.  The  same  reversions  were  sold 
repeatedly,  the  last  buyers  having  their  papers  marked  for 
preference;^  but  as  this  practice  became  so  well  known  that 

*  Mon.  Sandion.  i.  86 ;  Juv.  dcs  Urs.  quod  imqimm  adeo  inverecimdns  et  in- 
11;  Bal.  iv.  884;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  141;  geniosus  qusBstor  pecuniamm  rcpertus 
Martin,  y.  349.  fuerit  prout  erat  pontifox  Bonifacius." 

•  De  Comipto  Eccl.  Statu,  xxvii.  4,  in  (Th.  Kiem,  11.)  It  lias  been  supposed 
Kie.  de  Clemangis  Opera,  p.  26  (but,  that  this  writer,  who  had  been  the 
periiapfl,  wrongly  ascribed  to  him — See  pope's  secretary,  was  actuated  by  pri- 
Oieael.  II.  iii.  208,  although  Schwab  vate  malice  in  describing  Boniface's 
mainteins  the  old  opinion,  49.3-1) ;  character ;  but  the  suspicion  appears  to 
Balnz.  i.  537 ;  Mon.  Sandion.  i.  88.  be  groundless. 

p  Lib.  de  F  Egl.  Gall.  ii.  560;  Mon.  •  Th.   Niem,  ii.  7;    Id.  Vita  John 

Sandion.  i.  398.    Charles  himself  taxed  XXIII.  in  V.  d.  Hanlt.  ii.  345-7. 

the  clergy  heavily,  under  the  pretext  •  Th.  Niem,  ii.  7.      "  Gobel.  Pcrs.  317. 

that  the  cichism  put  him  to  great  ex-  «  Th.  Niem,  ii.  8.    This  practice  had 

penaes  for  embassies,  &c.     Hefelo,  vi.  been  anticipated  by  Clement.    Bui.  iv. 

742.              •»  See  above,  p.  168,  note  i.  582. 

'  Th.    Niem,   ii.    7 ;    Antonin.  404.  7  "  Anteferri."     Th.  Niem.  ii.  8,  9. 

"Erat  enim  inaatiabilis  vorago,  et  in  Juvenal  des  Ursins  speaks  qf  this  as  prac- 

avaritia  nallus  ci  similis  .  . .  nee  credo  tisod  by  Clement  also.     11. 
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after  a  time  purchasers  could  not  be  found  on  such  terms,  a 
form  of  precedence  over  all  other  preferences  was  devised  in 
order  to  attract  and  assure  them,  and  was^  of  courso,  sold  at  a 
much  higher  price."  The  pope  aflTected  to  check  these  abuses 
by  enacting  rules,  and  found  a  new  source  of  profit  in  granting 
exemptions  from  his  rules.*  By  a  like  policy  he  revoked  the 
indulgences,  privileges,  and  other  benefits  which  he  had  irre- 
gularly granted,  and  made  the  revocation  a  ground  for  fresh 
exactions.^  Even  after  the  first  year's  income  of  a  benefice  had 
been  paid  in  order  to  secure  the  presentation,  the  purchaser 
was  liable  to  see  it  carried  ofi*  by  a  later  comer  who  was  willing 
to  pay  more  highly ;  for  in  such  cases  the  pope  professed  to 
believe  that  those  who  had  made  the  lower  offers  intended 
to  cheat  him.°  The  system  of  corruption  became  continually 
more  ingenious  and  refined.^  Members  of  mendicant  orders 
were  allowed,  on  payment  of  a  hundred  gold  fiorins,  to  transfer 
themselves  to  orders  which  did  not  profess  mendicancy ;  and  the 
world  was  astonished  at  seeing  such  payments  made  by  persons 
who  were  bound  by  their  rules  to  possess  nothing.*  The  traffic 
in  indulgences  was  carried  out  more  thoroughly  than  before.' 
The  pope  himself  was  not  above  accepting  the  smallest  gains,' 
and  his  mother,  who  is  described  as  the  greediest  of  women, 
with  his  three  brothers,  found  opportunities  of  enriching  them- 
selves.^ The  theory  which  some  had  maintained  at  an  earlier 
time,*  that  a  pope  could  not  become  guilty  of  simony,  was 
brought  forward  by  Boniface's  friends  as  the  only  plea  by  which 
his  practices  could  be  justified.^  Among  those  who  obtained 
preferment  by  such  means  as  were  then  necessary  were  many 
worthless  and  unfit  persons,"*  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
the  clergy  of  the  "  Bonifacian  plantation,  which  the  heavenly 
Father  planted  not,"  were  noted  as  the  least  reputable  of  their 
class."  In  some  countries,  such  as  England  or  Hungary, 
the  extravagance  of  the  charges  exacted  by  the  Boman 
court  on  preferment  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  produced  an 
effect  which  Boniface  had  not  reckoned  on,  as  the  clergy  of 
those  countries  ceased  to  resort  to  Rome,  and  the  connexion 

«  Th.  Niem,  ii.  9.  to  poverty,  **  ut  eonim  exemplo  discsnt 

•  Schrockh,  xxxi.  294.  csoteri  de  patrimonio  Cnicifixi  nolle  di- 
b  (^obtl.  Pere.  321-3.  tari."  414.  Cf.  Platina,  277;  Rayn. 
o  Th.  Niem,  ii.  9.             ««  lb.  11-2.  13D7.  4.  *  Soc  vol.  iu.  p.  232. 

•  (^obel.  Tere.  317.  '  Antonin.  414.  ^  Th.  Niem,  ii.  32  ;  Set?  Gieecl.  II.  iii. 
e  Th.  Niem,  ii.  12  ;  Gregorov.  vi.  r)29.  149.  »  Th.  Niem,  ii.  12. 

•»  Th.  Niem,  ii.  13.     Hi.  Antoninus       »  Gcraon  de  Modia  Unicndi,  &c.,  Kc- 
wiys  that  the*  sous  of  the  brotliere  eaiuc    elctiiam,  Opcitt,  ii.  194. 
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d  the  national  churches  with  the  papacy  was  practically  sus- 
pended.^ 

Bonifoce,  at  his  accession,  found  the  jubilee  of  1890  prepared 
for  him  by  his  predecessor ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  the  time — ^the  separation  of  France  from  the  Roman  papacy, 
and  the  consequent  absence  of  French  pilgrims,  with  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  affairs,  which  placed  extraordinary  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  travellers — a  large  number  of  visitors  appeared, 
and  great  sums  were  contributed  to  the  papal  treasury.    In 
coDsideiation  of   the  impediments  which  made  the   journey 
hazardous,  Boni£Etce  sent  emissaries  into  the  kingdoms  which 
acknowledged  him,  with  a  commission  to  offer  the  benefits  of 
the  jnbilee  and  a  dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  visiting 
Borne  in  person ;  and  although  it  is  said  that  much  of  the 
money  paid  for  this  indulgence  was  embezzled  by  the  col- 
lectoTS,  it  brought  in  a  large  addition  to  the  profits  of  the 
jobQee,   which,  while  a  portion  of   them  was    bestowed   on 
the  repairs  of  the  Roman  churches,  were  mostly  retained  for 
the  pope's  own  use.*^    The  difficulty  as  to  Naples,  which  Urban 
had  left  to  his  successor,  was  overcome  by  Boniface's  acknow- 
ledging Ladislaus  as  king,  and  thus  securing  himself  against 
the  risk  that  the  kingdom  might  fetll  under  the  spiritual  obedi- 
ence of  the  Avignon  pope,   who  had  crowned  the     Nov.  i, 
younger  Louis  of  Anjou  as  its  sovereign.^    Boniface      ^^8®* 
also  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Ladislaus  by  sanctioning  his 
groundless  and  scandalous  divorce  and  re-marriage/  and  by 
crowning  him  as  king  of  Hungary.     But  in  that  country  Mary 
and  her  husband  Sigismund  were  so  firmly  established  that 
Ladislaus  withdrew  from  the  attempt  to  dispossess  them.^ 

With  his  own  subjects  Boniface  had  serious  discords,  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  for  Perugia  in  1393 ;  and  from  that 
time  he  lived  in  provincial  towns  until  the  approach  of  the 
jabilee  of  1400,  when  the  Romans,  considering  that  the  absence 
of  the  pope  would  probably  reduce  the  number  of  pilgrims  and 

•  Th.  Niem,  de  Necessitate  Reforma-  condition  of  repentance.    Some  of  them 

tiofUH,  iQ  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  284-5.    The  wore  enriched,  but  many  came  to  bud 

English  were  especially  irritated  by  the  ends ;  **  Jnstwn  enim  erat  ut  hi  qui  tn- 

ETstem  of  making  the  vacancy  of  a  liigh  liter  Ghristianum  populum  deceix^runt, 

(ugnity  a  pretext  for  promoting  five  or  eorum  avaritiie  consuientes  male  pcrdc- 

six  persons^^Mch  gaining  a  step,  and  rentur."    For  a  later  preaching  (^f  in- 

Mying  the  dues  on  it.    See  Kymer,  vii.  dulgences  under  Boniface,  see  the  samo 

672 ;  Eulog.  Hist.  iii.  368.  writer's  I.ifo  of  John  XXIII.,  in  V.  d. 

F  Th.  Niem,  i.  OS,  who  says  that  the  Hardt,  ii.  340-4. 

Siuajstuarios'  who  were  sent  to  Imwk  i  Baluz.  i.  523;  Th.  Niem,  ii.  14-17. 

about  the  indulg«-nceH  sold  thom  to  the  '  Gobel.  Ptirs.  32:^. 

enidulous  people  without  requiring  any  •  Th.  Niem,  ii.  17 ;  Antonin.  458. 
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the  profits  of  the  celebration,  made  oyertures  for  his  retain. 
Boniface,  although  he  had  already  benefited  by  the  calcnlatioii 
which  fixed  a  jubilee  for  1390,  was  very  willing  to  Ml  back  on 
the  scheme  which  allowed  him  to  celebrate  a  second  jubilee 
within  ten  years ;  and,  feeling  the  importance  of  his  presence  to 
the  Bomans,  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  make  stipulations  whicb, 
among  other  things,  removed  the  democratic  bannerets  from  a 
share  of  the  government  and  placed  the  control  of  it  in  the  pope's 
own  hands.^  The  jubilee  was  attended  by  great  multitudes ;  the 
French  had  been  eager  for  it,^  and  flocked  to  Bome,  notwithf 
standing  their  king's  prohibition,^  and  in  defiance  of  the  dangen 
with  which  the  journey  was  beset  from  robbers  and  the  rude  and 
licentious  soldiery  who  swarmed  in  Italy/  From  those  who  | 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  the  expedition,  Boniface  \ 
contrived  to  draw  large  contributions  by  allowing  them,  on  the 
payment  of  offerings,  to  commute  it  for  the  visitation  of  certain 
churches  in  their  own  neighbourhood.*  By  the  wealth  derived 
from  the  jubilee,  and  by  the  produce  of  the  exactions  already  ^ 
described,  the  pope  was  enabled  to  repair  the  fortress  of  St  \ 
Angelo  and  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  to  fortify  the  Capitol  and  the  { 
Vatican,  to  recover  some  portions  of  the  papal  territory,  and  to  } 
gain  such  a  power  over  Bome  itself  as  no  one  of  his  predecessors 
in  late  times  had  enjoyed.* 

Early  in  his  pontificate  Boniface  endeavoured,  by  repeated 
letters  and  missives,  to  draw  the  French  king  into  renouncing 
the  obedience  of  Clement^  The  university  of  Paris  was  dili- 
gent in  endeavouring  to  heal  the  schism,  and  in  January,  1394, 
obtained  leave  from  the  Duke  of  Berxi,  who  was  then  in  power 
during  one  of  the  king's  attacks  of  lunacy,  to  give  its  judgment 
on  the  subject.  A  chest  was  set  to  receive  the  opinions  of 
members  of  the  academic  body,  and  it  is  said  that  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  papers  were  thrown  into  it.*^  The  plans  pro- 
posed in  these  opinions  were  found  to  be  reducible  to  three — 

• 

»  Platina,  275 ;  Grcgorov.  vi.,  533-4,  tended  to  insignificant  towns  or  monns- 

537-8.  tories  of  Germany  (Gobel.  Pere.  320). 

"  Th.  Niem,  ii.  28.  For  the  special  privilege  granted  to  the 

"  Lenfant,  Ck)no.  de  Pise,  i.  125.  The  Bolognese,  see  Cron.  Bolon.  in  Murut. 

■  prohibition  is  in  Lib.  de  1'  EgL  Gall,  xviii.  553-4. 
ii.  462.  »  Th.  Niem,  ii.  13-4 ;  Antonin.  414 ; 

y  Th.  Niem,  ii.  28;   From  the  con-  Gobel.  Pers.  310;   Gregorov.   vi.  540, 

course  at  this  jubilee  a  plague  was  spread  547-8,  677. 

all  over  Europe.     Monstrel.  i.  80 ;  Bar-       »>  Dach.  Spicil.  i.  768-770  (a.d.  1391- 

din,  in  Preuvcs  de  V  Hist,  de  Laugued.  3). 
iv.  32.  «  Mon.  Sandion.  1.   xiv.    10  ;    Dach. 

«  This  was,  for  example,  first  allowed  Spicil  i.  769  (where  there  is  a  blank  for 

as  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  was  ex-  the  number) ;  6chi()ckh,  xxxi.  283. 
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at  both  popes  sbould  abdicate ;  that  they  should  agree,  by  a 
rapromisey  on  a  list  of  persons  to  whose  arbitration  the  matter 
.ould  be  committed ;  and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  general 
»ancil.^  On  this  basis  the  judgment  of  the  university  was 
•awn  up  by  Nicholas  of  Clemanges  (who  was  styled  the  "  Cicero 
'  his  age  "),  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  d'Ailly  and  june  30, 
iles  Deschamps ;  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  king,  i^^*- 
ho  had  again  become  capable  of  attending  to  business.®  But 
harles,  although  he  thanked  the  members  of  the  university 
)r  their  pains,  was  persuaded  by  Cardinal  de  Luna  and  other 
lends  of  Clement  to  desire  that  they  would  not  concern  them- 
Aves  further  with  the  matter;  and  the  professors  suspended 
iieir  teaching  until  their  representation  should  receive  due 
Mention/  The  judgment  was  forwarded  to  Pope  Clement,*  who 
eclared  it  to  be  defamatory  of  the  apostolic  see,  full  of  venom 
nd  detraction,  and  unfit  to  be  read ;  but  on  finding  that  his 
ordinals  were  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  university,  he 
^as  thrown  into  an  agitation  which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to 
is  life  on  the  16th  of  September,  1394.^ 
On  this,  Charles  of  France,  at  the  instigation  of  the  imi- 
ersity  of  Paris,  and  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  schism  to  an 
nd,  wrote  two  letters  to  the  cardinals  of  tiie  Avignon  ^ 

,  Sept.  22-4 

ourt,  desiring  that  they  would  not  be  in  haste  to 

lect   a  new  pope.*    But  his  first  letter  found  them   already 

$8embled  in   conclave,  although  not  yet  shut  in;    and,  sus- 

Bcting  its  purport,  they  resolved  to  leave  it  unopened  until  the 

ection  should  have  been  decided.^     Each  member  of 

le  college  took  an  oath  that,  if  elected,  he  would 

.bour  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism,  even  to  the  extent  of 

jsigning,  if  such  a  step  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  church, 

r  if  the  cardinals,  or  a  majority  of  them,  should  think  it  ex- 

edient;™  and  they  chose  Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of    «,   .  or 

t.  Mary  in  Cosmedin,  who  styled  himself  Benedict 

LIIL"     The   new  pope,  a   Spaniard,  had  been  noted  for  his 

*  Dach.  Spicil.  i.  777-8;  Mon.  San-  marks  tliat  these  conditions  loft  room 
ion.  1.  c.  for  evasion.     Cone,  de  Pise,  i.  75. 

•  Mon.  Sand.  1.  xv.  c.  3;  Dach.  i.  777,  "  Dach.  Spicil.  771 ;  Mon.  Sandion. 
sqq. ;  Bui.  iv.  GS7.  1.  xv.  8.    Froissart  says  that  the  election 

'  Mon.  Sandion.  1.  xv.  4  ;  Bui.  iv.  710.  was  made  subject  to  the  French  king's 

f  Spicil.  i.  785  ;  Bui.  iv.  699-700.  approval,  and  cries  out  agaiubt  the  sub- 

^  Mon.  Sand.  1.  xv.  5.   See  Bui.  iv.  701.  servicncy  to  which  the  church  had  been 

»  Mon  Sand.  xv.  G,  7  ;  Dacher.  Spicil.  reduced,     (xiii.  190.)    The  election  had 

770 ;  Lcnfant,  i.  73.  taken  place  a  fortnight,  when  Boniface 

^  Mon.  Sandion.  xv.  8 ;  Dach.  Spicil.  wrote  from  Rome,  to  beg  that  the  Freiicli 

711.  king  would  prevent  such  a  proceeding. 

»  lb. ;    Baluz.   i.   567.     Lenfunt   re-  Dach.  Spicil.  i.  787. 
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ability  as  a  negotiator;  he  had  obtained  for  Clement  the  adhe- 
sion of  Castile,  and  at  Paris  had  raised  up  a  party  in  opposition 
to  the  university.^  Although  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  began 
the  schism  by  the  election  of  Clement  at  Fondly  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  lament  that  step,  to  blame  Clement  for  the  policy 
by  which  the  separation  was  continued,  and  to  profess  an  eager 
desire  for  the  reunion  of  the  church  at  whatever  sacrifice.^  But 
it  soon  became  evident  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  act  sin- 
cerely on  his  former  professions.  He  had  at  the  election  avowed 
an  opinion  that  the  oath  which  was  proposed  could  not  bind 
the  pope  except  so  iar  as  every  Catholic  was  bound  by  right 
and  conscience ;  ^  and  although  he  still  continued  to  speak  as 
before — declaring  that,  if  he  himself  only  were  concerned,  he 
would  put  off  the  pajmcy  as  readily  as  if  it  were  a  cloak ;  that 
he  would  rather  spend  his  remaining  days  in  a  desert  than  give 
oocasion  for  prolonging  the  schism' — ^he  was  now  able  to  put 
his  own  interpretation  on  his  late  engagement. 

The  university  of  Paris  took  continually  a  more  active  part 
in  endeavouring  to  heal  the  schism.  It  offered  its  advice  to 
Benedict,  and  requested  him  to  exert  himself  for  the  union  of 
the  church,  but  the  letter  received  only  an  evasive  reply/  The 
leaders  of  the  university,  Peter  d'Ailly,  Nicolas  of  Clemanges, 
and  John  Gerson,  were  opposed  alike  to  the  papal  despotism 
and  to  any  schemes  which  would  have  proposed  to  remedy  this 
by  a  revolution  in  the  system  of  the  church.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  increasing  pressure  of  the  evils  which  arose  out  of  the 
schism  drove  others  into  speculations  as  to  the  means  of  healing 
it  which  touched  the  very  foundations  of  the  papal  power. 

On  the  Festival  of  the  Purification,  1395,  a  national  council 
was  held  at  Paris.  The  king  was  prevented  from 
attending  by  an  attack  of  his  terrible  malady ;  but  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house  were  present,  and  among  the  clergy 
were  the  titular  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Jerusalem,  seven 
archbishops  and  a  great  number  of  bishops,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  monastic  orders  and  of  the  universitiea  Simon  de 
Cramault,  patriarch   of  Alexandria   and  administrator  of  the 

°  Sec  al)ovo,  pp.  158,  172  ;    Buluz.  ii.  tlic  oaths  of  the  cardinal.**     Gibbon,  vi. 

92r>-(; ;  Marinuu,  t.  ii.  209  ;  See  IJaluz.  307. 

i.  1 182,  seqq.  '  Mon.  Snndion.  1.  xv.  9;  Joh.  Pannia, 

^'  Th.  Nicin,  ii.  33 ;  Loiif.  Cone,  do  ap.  Mart.  Coll.  Am])!,  vii.  Prajf.  xlii. ; 

ri>^o,  i.  70.  Hcfcle,  vi.  705-0. 

1  Bflliiz.    ii.    1107-8.      *•  What^joovcr  •  Dacher.  Spicil.   i.  772-3;  Juv.  dca 

pioinisos  might  be  niade  [at  elections]  Urs.   106;    Mon.   Snndion.   1.    xv.   10; 

the   iKipe    could    never   be   bound    hy  Bui.  iv.  713-6, 724. 
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dioceae  of  Carcassonney  presided.^     Bofore  this  assembly  was 
read  the  jadgment  of  the  university  in  favour  of  the  plan  that 
both  popes  should  resign.     It  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
87  to  22;*   and,  after  it  had  been  formally  reported  by  the 
prelates  to  the  king,*  a  mission,  headed  by  the  Dukes  of  Berri, 
Burgundy,  and  Orleans,  proceeded  to  Avignon,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  before  Benedict  the  various  courses  which  had  been 
proposed  with  a  view  to  end  the  schism,  and  of  recommending 
the  way  of  cession  as  the  speediest  and  most  dignified/    At  the 
same  time  a  letter  of  similar  purport  was  addressed  to  Benedict 
by  the  university  of  Paris.*    The  cardinals,  although  it  is  said 
that  high  words  passed  among  thom,^  for  the  most  part  de- 
clared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  proposed  scheme;^   but 
Benedict,  after  much  delay  and  many  evasions,  professed  to 
think  that  a  conference  between  himself  and  his  rival 
would  be  more  hopeful  f  while  to  one  who  visited  him 
he  declared  that  he  would  rather  be  flayed  alive  than  resign,** 
and  he  wrote  letters  of  remonstrance  both  to  King  Charles  and 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.*    The  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sity  were  indignant  at  the  rudeness  which  they  experienced 
from  the  pope's  servants  and  at  his  refusal  to  receive  them  pub- 
licly, and  the  embassy  left  Avignon  in  disgust, — the  Duke  of 
Bern,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  refusing  an  invitation  to  the 
pope's  table.'    The  proposal  of  a  conference  was  received  witli 
general  diBfavour,  as  it  was  suspected  that  such  a  meeting 

«  M'H).  8anrlif)ii.  t.  ii.  218 ;  Jnv.  des  ■  Manai,  xxvi.  708  :  Bui.  iv.  740. 

Vrs.  1(T7 :  Dtich.  Snicil.  i.  773-4 ;  Mansi,  *  Juv.  des  Urs.  111. 

xxTi.  773,  HJfiq. ;  Bui.  iv.  732  ;  Hefde,  *»  Da<-h.  Spicil.  i.  791-1;  cf.  Baluz.  ii. 

\i.    7(W.      Pct<T    d'Ailly    had    shortly  1113;    Mnrt.   C<)11.   Amp.    530,    8i(i<i.; 

Ijtfore  ber-n  ucnt  by  tlio  king  to  Avijnion,  Mon.  Saudion.  1.  xvi.  4,  10.    While  tlio 

>>at  the  niuwer  which  ho  bmuglit  Ixvck  princes  were  at  Villcn<.uve,  on  the  oppo- 

ia  unknown.  (Spicil.  i.  773 ;  Mon.  San-  bit<3  side  of  the  Rhone,  the  bridge  wliich 

'li'in.  t.  ii.  218,  224.)  Schwab  deserilHi-s  conmctod  it  with  Avignon  was  partly 

Cramault  as  a  nian  who  spoke  loudly  burnt;  and  this  was  generally  supixiHcil 

fur  onitj,  but  in  rtalitv  looked  only  to  to  liave  been  done  by  Benedicts  con- 

hls  M'llLfii  objects;    who  agitate<l    tiio  trivance,  in onler to  check  tlie freqiioncy 

uoiverhity  ou  the  question  until,  after  of  their  negotiations  with  tho^c  around 

the  council  of  Pisai  he   got  the  arch-  him.     He  deniiKl  on  oath  that  he  hiul 

bi«hoprick  of  Beinis  and  the  dignity  any  concern  in  it,  and  perhaps  it  may 

of  cardinal  (135).     Benedict  styles  him  have  been   the   work  of  jiersons   who 

ind  the  abbot  of  St.   Michel,*  "  tocius  wished  to  keep  tlic  dukes  at  a  distance 

perturl^acionis    et    discordie  auctores."  from  him.    See  Mon.  Sandion.  xvi.  7 ; 

Mtrt).  S.indion.  t.  ii.  750.  Juv.  des  Urs.  Ill;  Hist.  Langiied.  iv 

"  Mon.  Sandion.  1.  xv.  11-2;  Spicil.  409. 

i.  774:  Mansi,  xxvi.  785.  «^  Dach.   Spicil.   i.   780;   Mart  Coll. 

*  3Iansi«  xxvi.  78G.  Ampl.  vii.  528  ;  Mon  Sandion.  xvi.  2-0, 

r  Informatio  seriosa  in  Bahiz  ii.  1110;  13.                           «»  Mansi,  xxvi.  870. 

Mart.  C'oll.  Ampl.  vii.  4.37,  4S7;  Mansi,  «  Dach.  Si^icil.  i.  794;  Bui.  iv.  748. 

xtvi-  787,795-0.    Cf.  Mon.  Sandion.  1.  '  Juv.  des  Urs.  113;  Mon.  Sandion. 

\vi.  1  ;  Juv.  des  Urs.  108.  1.  xvi.  11. 
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would  result  in  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of  Christendom 
between  the  two  popes^  and  consequently  would  prolong  the 
schism.' 

Still  eager  to  bring  the  schism  to  an  end,  the  king  of  France 
endeaTOured  to  enlist  other  princes  in  the  same  cause,  while  the 
university  of  Paris  entered  into  correspondence  with  universities 
of  other  countries  on  the  subject.^  From  Cologne  a  letter  had 
been  received,  exhorting  the  Parisians  to  labour  for  peace,  but 
showing  an  inch'nation  to  the  side  of  Boniface.*  From  Oxford 
came  a  declaration  in  favour  of  a  general  council  ;'^  but  King 
Bichard  of  England  preferred  the  scheme  of  a  cession,  and 
wrote  to  both  popes  in  recommendation  of  it™  The  university 
of  Toulouse  maintained,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Paris,  that  not 
oven  a  general  council  has  authority  to  judge  the  pope ; "  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Dominicans  held  against  the 
Parisian  university,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded  some 
years  before  on  account  of  their  resistance  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.®  Provoked  by  opposition,  Benedict 
condemned  some  members  of  the  university  to  the  loss  of  their 
preferments ;  whereupon  the  academical  body  appealed  against 
him  to  a  future,  sole,  and  real  pope;  and  when  he  declared 
appeals  from  the  pope  to  be  unlawful,  it  repeated  the  act, 
asserting  that  schismatical  and  heretical  popes  were  subject  in 
life  to  the  judgment  of  general  councils,  and  after  death  to  that 
of  their  own  successors.*^ 

In  March,  1398,  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  and  the  king  of 
France  met  at  Eeims,  with  a  view  to  settling  the  termination 
of  the  schism.^  It  was  agreed  that  abdication  should  be  recom- 
mended both  to  Benedict  and  to  Boniface,  with  a  view  to  tlie 
appointment  of  a  new  pope,  who  should  be  chosen  by  the  car- 
dinals of  both  parties;  and,  if  this  recommendation  should  be 

t  Srhroult,  iv.  38.  i  Froissart  mentions  tho  splendonr  of 

*»    Men.   Sandion.  xvi.   14  ;   xvii.  1 ;  the  reception.  (I.  iv.  c.  62.)  WeDcealaiiB 

Behrockh,  xxxi.  31  5-C ;  Martin,  v,  445.  diHgusted  the  French  king  by  his  coarse 

*  Dacher.  Snicil.  i.  782-3  (witJi  the  excesses.    Wlien  engaged  to  dine  with 

answer.)    Cf.  bul.  iv.  703.  Charles,  as  he  did  not  appear,  he  was 

^  Bui.  iv.  776,  seqq.    See  Goldast,  i.  sent  for,  and  was  found  to  be  already 

229-232,  for  the  opinions  of  universities  drunk  and  asleep.    (Mon.  Sandion.  1. 

to  thin  effect.  xviii.  10,  112.)    Kupert,  count  Palatine, 

«•  Mon.   Sandion.  xvii.  11  ;  Bui.  iv.  whoso  son,  of  the  same  unme,  afterwards 

755,   w?qq. ;    Milm.  v.    445.     Kichard  su|)ereeded  Wcuoe^laus  as  king  of  the 

styled  Benedict  cardinal,  but  gave  Boni-  Romans,  had  endeavoured  in  a  letter  to 

face  the  title  of  sovereign  i)ontiir.  dissuade  him  from  going  to  Reims,  at  the 

"  Hist,  do  Languod.  iv.  41Q.  same  time  advising  him  as  to  the  course 

^  See  below,  c.  XI.  iii.  4.  which  he  should  take  if  he  went.     Mar- 

p  Bui.  iv.  803,  825,  &c. ;   Schriickh,  tene.  Thes.  ii.   1172 ;    Lenf.  Cone,  do 

xxxi.  317 ;  Schwab,  143.  Pise,  i.  106. 
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neglected,  each  of  the  sovereigns  nndrn«:<»k  to  dej-^^se  the  pjj^ 
to  whom  he  had  before  »dhere»i.*  Peter  d'Ailly.  no^  bishop  of 
CambraY,  was  sent  to  the  cc»urts  of  Rime  and  Avii^i  :'n  with 
a  charge  to  announce  this  resolmion:  let  the  mission  was 
ineffeetnal,  as  each  pope,  althon^h  he  *vA  n-.t  alis-  b:te!y 
reject  the  proposal,  insisted  that  his  rival  should  te  the  dr^  to 


Another  national  council  was  held  at  Paris  in  3Iay.  13f*S. 
under  the  presidency  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,'  The 
question  was  proposed,  whether,  ii  Bene^iiet  shouli  obstinately 
refuse  to  resign,  the  French  should  withdraw  their  obedi-nee 
fiom  him  entirely,  or  whether  thev  should  do  »•:»  cnlv  in  so  far 
as  regarded  the  patronage  and  temporalities  which  he  had 
usurped  ?  A  committee  of  twelve,  chc»5en  equally  trc»m  among 
the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Benedict,  drew  up  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  on  either  side.  After  a  dis^-ussion  of  twelve  da  vs. 
two  hundred  and  forty-seren  meml-ere  out  of  thrt-r?  j  :!«;>- 
hundred  pronounced  for  a  total  withdrawal,^  and,  some  -^---^  -^• 
weeks  later,  this  resolution  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  who  had 
then  recovered  in  some  degree  from  an  attack  of  ma'lness. 
The  subjects  of  the  crown  were  forbidden  to  obey  Benedict, 
or  to  pay  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  him.  The  king 
declared  that  capitular  and  monastic  elections  should  be  free 
from  the  control  which  popes  had  exercised  over  them,  and  he 
annulled  the  " expectative "  presentations  which  Benedict  had 
granted.*  But  Benedict,  on  being  informed  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  council,  declared  that  nothing  should  make  him  resign 
the  dignity  which  Grod  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him.^ 

On  this,  the  marshal  of  France,  Boucicault,  was  sent  with  a 
force  to  Avignon,  where  the  citizens  admitted  him  within  their 
walls,  while  the  cardinals  witlidrew  across  the  Rhone  to  ^^^^ 
the  French  town  of  Villeneuve,  leaving  one  of  their 
number,  whose  tastes  and  habits  were  military,  in  command 
of  Avignon.*  The  pope  was  besieged  in  his  palace,  but  on  eai'h 
side  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremities ;  the 
besiegers,  although  they  tried  to  enter  the  papal  fortress  by 

'  Blon.  Sanclion.  p.  570.  »  Mon.  Sandion.  1.   xix.  5;   Lib.  d«» 

•  Mansi,  xxvi.  IIIW  ;  Frruss.  xiv.  126-  TEgl.  Gall.  ii.  431),  srqq. :  VaiI  iv.  853; 

135:  HcMvy  vi.  726.    Similar  answers  Baluz.   ii.  1131;  Dach.  Spioil.  i.  7'JD; 

had  already  U-cn  given  to  dqjutatiims.  Mauui.  xxvi.  83i»-010. 

Ant^.riin.  4'l6.  y  Sohruckh,  xxxi.  320. 

»  Mon.  Siindion.  1.  xix.  2.  *   Informatio  Sc^i(»^a,    in   IJaluz.    ii. 

■  lb.  I.  c:  Oersouiana,  20;  Juv.  des  1122.  3;    Froisa.  xiv.  137,  setiq.;  Mon. 

f'rd.   133;    Bui.    iv.  82l»,  seqq.;    Lenf.  Sand.  xix.  8;  1  enfant,  (>»nc.  de  rise, 

G.nc.  de  Pise,  i.  110 ;  Heroic,  vi.  72y.  1111;  Mirfiikh.  x\xi.  320. 
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Yarious  ways,^  refrained  from  attempting  to  take  it  by  storm ; 
and  Benedict,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  intrigaes  of 
the  parties  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles  YL,  retrained  from  uttering  the  usual  denunciations 
against  the  French.^ 

The  plans  which  had  been  arranged  for  bringing  the  influ- 
ence of  sovereigns  to  bear  on  the  popes,  and  compelling  them  to 
resign,  were  foiled  by  the  deposition  of  Richard  of  England  in 
1399,  and  by  that  of  the  voluptuary  Wenceslaus,  who  in  the 
following  year  was  set  aside,  as  having  shown  himself  unworthy 
of  his  office,  by  alienation  of  the  imperial  territory  and  rights^ 
cruelty,  misgovemment,  ill  behaviour  towards  the  church,  gross 
personal  misconduct,  and  general  neglect  of  his  duties.^  The 
king  of  Aragon,  on  being  requested  by  Benedict  to  assist  him, 
had  answered,  "  Does  the  pope  think  that,  in  order  to  keep  up 
his  tricks,  I  shall  go  to  war  with  the  king  of  France?'**  But 
ho  exerted  himself  as  a  mediator,  and  through  his  influence  a 
compromise  was  arranged  after  Avignon  had  been  besieged  for 
seven  months.  The  pope,  who  had  been  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, was  to  be  allowed  to  receive  provisions  into  the  palace, 
but  a  strict  watch  was  kept  lest  he  should  escape  with  his 
treasures;^  and  this  state  of  partial  imprisonment  continued 
from  April,  1399,  until  March,  1403,  when  Benedict,  by  the  aid 
of  a  Norman  gentleman,  Robinet  de  Braquemont,  escaped  ttom 
Avignon,  and  made  his  way  do>vn  the  Rhone  to  Chateau  Renaud. 
Tliere  ho  was  under  tlie  protection  of  Louis  of  Sicily  and  Pro- 
vence,* and  his  cardinals  returned  to  their  obedience. 

Rupert,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  chosen  king 
Aug.  20,    of  the  Romans  on  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus ;  and 

1400.  Boniface,  although  he  acted  with  caution,  had  given 
the  electors  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  sanction  the 
change.^  But  Rupert,  although  personally  far  superior  to 
Wenceslaus,  found  the  force  of  circumstances  too  strong  to 
admit  of  his  asserting  the  rights  of  the  empire  with  effect ;  for 
the  priures  of  Germany,  by  weakening  the  power  of  the  crown, 

»  Inform.  Scr.  1125.  «  Mon.  Sandion.  l.xix.  12;  Froifl8.xiv. 

»•  Milm.  V.  487-8.  4 ;  Baluz.  ii.  1127 ;  Lenf.  Cone,  do  Pise, 

«=  Urstis.  ii.  182  ;  Antonin.  447  ;  Mart.  i.  115. 

Thea.  i.  163;  0)11.  Amj)!.  iv.  8,  seqq..  '  Mon.  Samlion.  1.  xxiii.  16;  xxiv.4-5; 

16-21 :    Afichbach,  i.  188,  seqq.    Wen-  Juv.    ilea    Urs.  152.     He  now  shaTcd 

ceBlaus  ba<l  not  received  the  imi^erial  his  beard,  whieh  he  had  sworn  towtar 

crown— having  spent  on  other  objects  nutil  he  should  get  his  liberty.    Mon. 

tl«e  t-celesitistical  tithe  which  Urban  VI.  Sandion. 

had  grante<l  him  for  the  expedition  to  ^  Kayn.  1401.  2,9;    Palacky,  III.  i. 

K.,me.     Th.  Niem,  ii.  5.  124;    Giesel.  II.    iii.  155;   Hefelo,  vi. 

'  Fitjias.  xiv.  140.  784. 
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had  in  reality  caused  the  anarchy  for  which  they  now  blamed 
the  individual  sovereign.**    On   going  into  Italy,  to       a.d. 
whicli  he  liad  been  urgently  invited  by  the  Floren-     i-*oi-2. 
tine8,^  he  found  that  his  citations  were  little  hee<ied,  while  his 
authority  was  openly  treated  with  contempt  by  John  Galeazzo 
of  Milan,  who  declared  that  he  had  received  his  duchy  from  a 
Intimate  emperor,  and  would  not  give  it  up.*    Discouraged  by 
iQch  manifestations  of  the  temper  of  the  Italians,  by  a  defeat  in 
an  encounter  with  Galeazzo  near  Brescia,™  and  by  the    oct  21, 
defection  of  some  princes  who  had  accompanied  him      ^^^^' 
across  the  Alps,  Bupert  returned  to  Germany  without  having 
advanced  beyond  Padua,  and  without  having  obtained  even  a  pro- 
mise of  the  imperial  crown  from  Boniface."    Boniface,  however, 
soon  after  condescended  to  confirm  the  election  f  for,  wliile  his  own 
position  was  in  jeopardy,  he  continued  to  hold  the  lofty  language 
of  Hildebrand  and  of  the  Innocents.^    The  death  of  John  Galeazzo, 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  plague  in  September,  1402,  threw  the 
north  of  Italy  for  a  time  into  frightful  anarchy;**  but  although 
circumstances  seemed  to  invite  Bupert  to  a  second  Italian  expo- 
dition,  and  Boniface  granted  him  a  tenth  of  tlio  ec(.*lesiastical 
income  for  the  expenses  of  his  coronation,  the  clergy  refused  to 
pay  this  impost,  and  the  king  felt  himself  compelled  to  remain 
at  home.*^ 

In  the  meantime  circumstances  had  favoured  Benedict.  The 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  espoused  his  cause,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  use  the  papal  iiauie  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  influence  of  his  kinsmen,  the  Dukes  of  Berri  aud  Burgundy." 
The  most  eminent  theologians,  Peter  d'Ailly,  Nicolas  of  Cle- 
manges  (who  had  even  become  the  pope's  sccretar)'),*  and  John 
Gerson,  were  on  his  side.^  The  university  of  Toulouse,  which 
had  always  been  with  Benedict,  urged  a  return  to  his  obedience.* 

^  Sism.  R.  I.  V.  387.  releaflcd  from  tho  service,  although  ho 

^  Antonin.  448.  speaku  with  grntitudo  of  the  T)0])o'8  cou- 

^  Schmidt,  iv.  49,  seqq.  siderato  behaviour  towanla  him.    Tlie 

■  Ih.  iv.  55.  tone  of  tlu;  mpal  court,  he  saya,  was 

■  Mou.  Sandion.  xxi.  8 ;  Antonin.  449,  lx?ttcr  than  that  of  uccular  courts.  Kp. 
450.  14  (( )i)cni,  ed.  Ly<  li  uh,  Lugd.  Bat.  161H) ; 

•  Th.  Xiem,  ii.  14;  Rnyn.  Ui)'X  1-2.     cf.  Kp.  54. 

P  Sohmidt,  iv.  57.   See  rinuck,  v.  347.  «  Cifwon,   Trilogus— (Opero,  ii.   83) 

1  S«.v  Th.  Xiem,  ii.  29.  of  date   1402-:^,  although  referred  by 

'  Sirim.  R.  I.  39G;  vi.  48;  Solimi.lt,  Dupin   to  1407  (Scliwab,   160);    Lenf. 

iv.  59.     ThwKlorir  of  Niem  ccnsnn-H  Ru-  Cone,  de  Pise,  i.  118;  Nennd.  ix.  91-2; 

lK*rt  i«tronglv,  and  ptTljajw  unjuatlv,  fur  SchrGokh,  xxxi.  322. 

•Mesiiliii."  "XemuM  Tnir.nis,  vi.  32-3.  »  Sic  Rul.  v.  4-24  (a.d.  1401),  and  tho 

•  Mon.  Sandion.  xxiii.  10;  Bui.  v.  5G.  raria  n-plie^,  25  stqq.,  30  scqq. ;  Mon. 

•  It  wad  with  reluctmce  thnt  ho  con-  Sandion.    xxiii.    1.;    Ra>n.   1403.   18; 
if-ntt^l,  and  he  exprYtssos  jov  at  Itoing  Schwab,  153. 
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■ 

Even  in  the  university  of  Paris,  the  French  and  Pieard  nations 
were  for  a  return,  while  the  Normans  were  against  it  and  the 
Germans  were  neutral/  It  was  urged  that  the  withdrawal  of 
obedience  had  been  ineffectual,  inasmuch  as  no  one  of  the 
powers  which  acknowledged  the  rival  pope  had  taken  a  like 
st«p ;  that  Benedict  had  deserved  well  by  accepting  the  scheme 
of  abdication,  while  Boniface  had  rejected  it  A  national 
May  30,    assembly  resolved  that  France  should  return  to  the 

^'^^'  obedience  of  Benedict,  and  the  king,  who  was  enjoying 
an  interval  of  reason,  was  brought  forward  to  take  part  in  the 
solemnity  by  which  the  return  was  celebrated.*  It  was  agreed 
that  Benedict  should  resign  in  case  of  BoniflEtce's  resignation, 
deposition,  or  death;  that  ecclesiastical  appointments  whidi 
had  been  made  during  the  suspension  of  obedience  should  be 
ratified  ;  and  the  pope  promised  that  he  would  speedily  call  a 
general  council,  and  that  he  would  carry  out  the  resolutions 
which  it  might  decree/  But  he  soon  showed  an  inclination  to 
evade  these  terms,  and  the  royal  authority  was  found  necessary 
to  enforce  the  article  as  to  the  confirmation  of  benefices.^ 

In  1404  Benedict  sent  a  mission  to  his  rival  with  proposals 
for  a  conference.  But  Boniface  refused  to  allow  any  equality  of 
terms, — speaking  of  himself  as  sole  pope,  and  of  Benedict  as 
an  antipope ;  and,  although  they  had  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
Romans,  and  even  from  Boniface  himself,  he  required  them  to 
leave  the  city.  "  At  least,"  said  the  envoys,  provoked  by  this 
treatment,  "  our  master  is  not  a  simoniac;"  and  it  is  said  that 
the  words  affected  the  pope  so  strongly  as  to  produce 
an  illness  which  carried  him  off  in  three  days.**  Thus 
had  occurred  one  of  the  contingencies  in  which  Benedict  had 
pledged  himself  to  resign ;  and  the  Roman  cardinals  asked  his 
representatives  whether  they  were  furnished  with  authority  for 
that  purpose.     The  envoys  could  only  reply  that  their  com- 

y  Mon.  Sanction,  xxiv.  5.  The  university  the  ceremony.    Mon.  Sand.  xxiv.  6. 

had  been  disgusted  at  finding  that  the  *•  Lib.   de   I'Egl.   ii.  4G3-470 ;   Mon. 

bishops,  who  exercised  the  papal  patron-  Sandion.  xxiv.  6. 

ago  auring  the  withdrawal,  were  un-  ^  Mon.  Sandion.  xxiv.  16;  Juv.  des 

favourable  to  its  members.    Hefele,  vi.  Urs.154;  Bui.  v.67;  Mart.  Thcs.ii.  1266; 

743.    See  Schwab,  152.  Dacli.  Spicil.  i.  799  (Doc.  19) ;  Schriickh, 

»  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  677;  Bui.  v.  xxxi.  324. 

66;  Lib.  do  lEgl.  Gall.  ii.  468;  Gerson  «  Th.  Niem,  ii.  23-4;  Mon.  Sandion. 

de  llestit.  ObedientiaB,  Opera,  ii.  32 ;  Juv.  xxv.  22.    Gobel.  Persona,  gives  another 

des  Urs.  154;  Mon.  Sandion.  xxiii.  14;  account  of  his  death,  323.  Itissiiid  that, 

xxiv.  5-6.    See  Gerson's  sermon,  Opera,  when  asked  on  his  death-bed  how  he 

ii.  35 ;  his  sermon  at  Marseilles,  before  felt  himself,  ho  charaotcridtically   an- 

lionedict,    Nov.  9,   1403,   ib.  43,  &c. ;  swerod,  **  If  I  had  money,  I  should  l^e 

llefelc,  vi.  745-6.     D'AUly  preached  at  well."    Th.  Niom.  ii.  22. 
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mission  did  not  reatch  so  fietr;  but  they  entreated  that  the 
cardinals  would  refrain  from  any  fresh  election.  This  request, 
however,  was  treated  as  a  jest/  and  the  cardinals  proceeded  to 
choose  Ck>8mato  Migliorati,  cardinal  of  Holy  Cross,  who  took  the 
name  of  Innocent  VII.  Every  one  of  the  electors 
had  bound  himself  by  oath  that,  if  chosen,  he  would 
labour  in  all  possible  ways  for  the  healing  of  the  schism,  and,  if 
necessary,  would  even  resign  his  office ;  but  the  value  of  such 
oaths  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  generally  understood.^ 

Innocent  VII.  was  a  native  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  He 
had  been  eminent  as  a  canonist,  had  been  employed  by  Urban 
VL  as  collector  of  the  papal  revenue  in  England,  and  had 
afterwards  been  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bologna.'  In 
himself  he  was  a  mild  and  unassuming  old  man,  free  from  the 
pontifical  vice  of  rapacity,  an  enemy  to  the  pontifical  practice 
of  simony,  and  most  especially  desirous  of  a  quiet  and  easy 
life.'  He  attempted  to  begin  a  reform  by  making  his  secretaries 
dismiss  their  concubines;^  but  the  greed  and  the  ambition  of 
his  kinsmen  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  abuses  which  Inno- 
cent had  at  first  reprobated  were  afterwards  adopted  into  his 
own  practice.*  His  short  pontificate,  while  uneventful  in  other 
respects,  was  full  of  trouble  for  himself.  The  llomans  attempted 
to  recover  the  power  which  Boniface  had  wrested  from  them  ;* 
the  Colonnas  renewed  the  turbulence  by  wliieh  their  family 
hwl  been  marked  under  earlier  pontificates;™  above  all,  Ladis- 
laiis  of  Naples  played  an  equivocal  and  alarming  paii;.  To  the 
scheming  and  perfidy  of  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Ladislaus 
added  the  quality  of  personal  courage ;  he  was  animated  by 
an  ambition  which  exceeded  that  of  John  Galeazzo,  so  as  even 
to  aspire  to  the  imperial  dignity ; "  and,  while  affecting  to  pro- 
tect the  pope,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  interest,  he  secretly  incited  the  citizens  of  Rome  to 

J*-Trufaliro."  Th.Niein,ii.  t>4.  Ik}ne-  ^  Th.  Niom,   ii.   :J4,  seqq.     Ool>olm 

'lict'u  cmvoya  wero  iniprisoiKrd  by  tlio  Persona  says  tliat  Innocoiit  pjavc  it  up 

crjiumandant  of  St.  Ang«:lo,  a  relation  of  to  tliem,  and  tlint  tliorcfore  they  bccamo 

IViDifarc',  and  a  largu  i^in.som  was  ex-  insu1>ordinato.    324. 

UiitLtl.  (Th.  Niem,  ii.  24;  Mon.  Sandioii.  '"  Leon.  Arctin.  922. 

XXV.  22.)  Charlen  \7.  wroto  to  complain  "  Th.  Niem,  NemuB  Unionis,  vi.  31, 

of  this,  and  againut  the  ehrtion  of  a  p.  350;  (iohil.  Ttirs.  320;  Sism.  vi.  123. 

racceiiivir  to  Boniface.     Spicil.   i.  801.  When  in  i»o.sj«ijiHion  of  Rome  in   1408, 

f^  Iniiocent*H  explanations,  ih,  S02;  Lndi.MlauH    liad    his   rol>e   emhroidertni 

•  Mart.  TlKrs.  ii.  1274  ;  OoIhI.  Ptrs.  witli  the  wonU  '*  Ant  Cirsar  uut  nihil.*' 
,123;  Aiitonin.  400.      '  Th.  Nirni,  ii.  3i».  But  (iiannone  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 

•r  lb- ;  Leonard.  A retin.  in  Murat.  xix.    he  8lyle<l  hini.^'lf,  "  IJex  R<»ma>."  as  the 
ytt2.  ^  Tti.  Niem,  ii.  4.  real  word  wjjh  I^im.T,  meaning  Kama  in 

*  lb.;  Nemus  Uuionis,  vi.  3'.).  Dalmatia.     (Ireirorov.  vi.  582. 
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rebellion.®  In  August,  1405,  Innocent  was  driven  to  Viterbo, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  his  nephew,  who  had 
treacherously  put  to  death  eleven  deputies  of  the  Romans  ;p 
ant]  for  a  time  John  Colonna,  who  professed  to  be  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Avignon,  was  master  of  Borne,  being  ironically  styled 
John  the  Twenty-third.^i  But  after  some  months  the  Romans 
found  it  expedient  to  recall  their  pope,  offering  him  all  the 
power  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Boniface;  and 
Innocent  returned  in  March  I'JOB/  He  denounced 
Ladislaus  as  a  perjured  traitor,  declared  him  to  be  deprived  of 
the  kingdoms  which  he  held  under  the  Roman  see, 
and  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Colonnas.' 
Ladislaus,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  pope,  surrendered  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  him,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
which  the  king  took  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  was  appointed 
standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church.*  But  before  this  measure 
had  produced  any  considerable  effect,  Innocent  died  on  the  6th 
of  November  in  the  year  of  his  return."  It  is  said  that  he  had 
intended  to  call  a  general  council  with  a  view  to  the  reunion  of 
the  church,  but  that  the  troubles  of  his  pontificate  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  design.* 

The  Roman  cardinals,  after  some  hesitation  whether  they 
should  elect  a  successor,  went  through  the  form  of  choosing  a 
pope  under  a  promise  that  he  would  resign  if  the  benefit  of  the 
church  should  require  it,  and  that  he  would  invito  his  rival  of 
Avignon  to  join  with  him  in  this  sacrifice  of  private  interest 
to  the  cause  of  unity  ;^  and  thus,  says  Leonard  of  Arezzo, 
the  person  to  be  elected  was  to  regard  himself  rather  as  a 
proctor  for  resigning  the  papacy  than  as  a  pope.  The  election 
fell  on  Angelo  Corario,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark  and  titular  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  who  styled  himself  Gregory  XII. 
Gregory  was  a  man  of  seventy,  greatly  respected  for  piety, 
learning,  and  prudence.*  It  was  he  who  liad  proposed  the 
engagement  by  which   the  cardinals  had   bound   themselves 

"  Leon.  Aret.  921  ;  Aiitonin.  460;  Th.  •  Ant.  Petri,  fn  Murat.  xxiv.  979;  Th. 

Niom,  ii.  87;  Gibbon,  vi.  31>1;  Sism.  v.  Niem,  ii.  41 ;  Grcgorov.  vi.  567. 

108 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  544-9.  *  Kayn.  1406.  7.        •  Ant.  Petri,  980, 

p  Th.  Niem,  ii.  36;  Nonius  Unionis,  «  Gobol.  Pcrs.  324. 

▼i.  32,  p.  353 ;  Leon.  Arot.  922-4 ;  Gobel.  r  Leon.  Arctin.  925 ;  Th.  Niem,  Hi.  3 ; 

Pops.  324 ;  Anton.  Petri,  in  Murat.  xxiv.  Nemus  Unionis,  i.  1 ;  Th.  Vrie,  in  V.  d. 

976-7 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  5(;2.  Uardt,  i.  134  ;  Mon.  Sandion.  xxvii.  19  ; 

1  Th.  Niom,  ii.  36;  Antonin.  461.  Juv.  dos  Urs.  188 ;  Antoniu.  468;  Crt>n. 

'  Th.  Niem,  ii.  38;  I.oon.  Aret.  924;  di  Lucca,  in  Murat.  xviii.  877;  Docli. 

Antonin.  462 ;  Mansi,  in  liayn.  viii.  154 ;  Spicil.  i.  815. 

Gre;;orov.  \\.  567.  »  Leon.  Aret.  925-6 ;  Antonin.  408. 
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before  the  election;  and  it  was  belieyed  that  the  straight- 
forwaid  honesty  which  was  supposed  especially  to  mark  his 
character  would  secure  his  zealous  performance  of  the  obliga- 
tion.* Theodoric  of  Niem,  however,  who  held  an  office  in  his 
ooorty  speaks  of  him  as  a  dissembler,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ;^ 
and  although  this  unfavourable  representation  may  have  partly 
been  caused  by  some  personal  enmity,  the  writer's  statements  have 
an  appearance  of  truth  which  has  won  general  belief  for  them.® 

(hegOTj  began    by  professing   an    intense   desire   for   the 
reonion  of  the  church.     He  renewed  the  oath  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  resign  for  the  sake  of  this  object.^    He  wrote 
to  urge  the  duty  of  cession  on  Benedict  in  terms  which  were 
entirely  inoffensive,  except  that  the  Avignon  pope's  right  to 
the  title  was  questioned  in  the  superscription;®  and  Benedict, 
adopting  his  rival's  style  of  address,  offered  in  return  to  take  his 
cardinals  with  him  to  a  conference,  and  to  resign  if  Gregory 
would  do  the  like/    Gregory  professed  himself  to  be  like  the 
true  mother,  who  was  ready  to  give  up  her  child  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  be  divided ;  he  declared  that  for  the  sake  of  re- 
establishing unity  in  the  church  he  was  willing  to  go  to  any 
place,  however  remote ;  that  if  ships  were  not  to  be  had,  he 
would  put  to  sea  in  a  little  boat ;   that  if  he  could  find  no 
horses,  he  would  go  on  foot,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand.*     It  was 
only  feared  that  he  might  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  his 
noble  designs  into  effect.**     But  even  if  these  professions  were 
sincere,  Gregory  was  under  influences  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him   to  act  on  them.     His   nephews   and  other  relations 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  an  abdication  which  would  have 
destroyed  their  importance  and  their  wealth;*  while  Ladislaus 

•  Th.  Niem,  iii.  1 ;  Leon.  Aret.  925-6.     gentes  in  hoc  miaerabili  schibinftte  Bene- 
^  "Cum  sit hypocrita insignia."  iii. G;    dictum  XIII.  appellant.*  Th.  Niera,  iii. 

cf.  ii.  12.  seqq. ;  Nonius  Union  is,  passim.  4  ;  Mausi,  xxvi.  1013. 

Theodoric  says  that  the  four  popes  from  ^  Mon.  Sandion.  t.  xxvii.  20-3 ;  Maiisi, 

Urban  VI.  to  Gregory  "  eleemosynas  non  xxvi.  1014  ;  'Antonin.  408. 

dederunt,  quod  eut  signum  damnationis  «  Th.Niem,  Ncuiuh  Un.  vi.  11,  p.  300; 

et   pessimimi  in  pru3hitis."     As  to  his  cf.  De  Schism,  iii.  4 ;  I.<'on.  Aret.  l>25. 

private  tastes,  wo  ure  told    by  another  Theodoric  says   tlint   Ermrius    (as   lie 

writer  that  Gregory   "  plus  in   zu&iro  styles  Gregory)   in   sending  letters  in 

oonsumebat  quam  sui  pnedec^jsores  in  favour  of  union   to   f»r«*latt'S    and    lay 

victu  et  vostita."    (Murat.  III.  ii.  S38).  jwtentates,  utually  cmphiyed  Lollards  or 

There  are  letters  of  Gregory,  in  Mart.  B<jghards,   "  ad  quos  semper  videbatur 

CoU.  Ampl.  vii.  720,  seqq.     '  ejus  aflfectio  sjk  cialiter  inclinari."   iii.  0. 

«  Scliriickh,  xxxi.  333;  Milm.  iv.  445.  "  Tli.  Niem,  iii.  C. 

•  Mon.  Kandion.  t.  iii.  p.  490;  Leon.  »  Th.  Niem,  iii.  10,  21 :  Nem.  Un.  iv. 
Aret.  925;  Antonin.  1.  c.  This  renewal  1-2;  vi.  7-S;  Leon.  Aret.  920.  For  let- 
had  K'en  part  ofthe  original  engagement,  ters  of  Charles  VI.  exhorting  Gn^gory 
Kayn.  1400.  12.  to  peace,  a.d.  1407,  see  Dach.  Spicil.  i. 

•  **Petro  do   liuna,  quem  nonnulla)  803. 
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of  Naples  was  resolved  to  oppose  a  reconciliation  which  wai 
likely  in  any  case  to  tell  against  him^  and  which,  if  it  should  ke 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  French  pope,  would  hare 
inyolved  the  acknowledgment  of  a  French  pretender  to  the 
Neapolitan  throne.^  Ladislaus,  therefore,  harassed  Borne  by  a 
succession  of  attacks  which — perhaps  through  an  understanding 
with  Gregory  or  with  his  nephews " — were  so  timed  and  con- 
ducted as  to  afford  pretexts  for  delaying  the  attempts  at  a 
reconciliation ;  he  even  got  possession  of  the  city  in  April, 
1408,  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  June.*^ 

Benedict^  in  answer  to  Gregory's  overtures,  proposed  a  meeting, 
and  after  much  negotiation,  and  many  attempts  at  evasion  on 
the  part  of  the  Boman  pope,^  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  take 
place  at  Savona,  on  the  Gulf  of  G^noa,  between  Michaelmas 
and  All  Saints'  *Day,  1407.*^  The  terms  were  arranged  with 
elaborate  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  parties,**  and  Gregory 
at  length  set  out  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment. But  when  he  had  reached  Lucca,  he  professed  to  feel 
apprehensions  and  difficulties  which  must  prevent  his  appear- 
ance at  Savona;*^  and  Benedict,  on  being  informed  of  this, 
endeavoured  to  gain  for  himself  the  reputation  of  greater 
sincerity  by  going  on  as  far  as  Porto  Venere,  near  Spezzia.' 
As  Benedict  advanced,  Gregory  retreated.  It  was,  says  Leonard 
of  Arezzo,  as  if  one  pope,  like  a  land  animal,  refused  to  ap- 
proach the  shore,  and  the  other,  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea, 
refused  to  leave  the  water/  And  Theodoric  of  Niem  tells  us 
that  the  project  of  a  conference  was  generally  compared  to  a 
tilting-mat<?h,  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  champions  are 
not  to  touch  each  other,  but  arc  merely  to  display  themselves 
before  the  spectators."    The  scandal  presented  by  the  intrigues 

^   Leon.  Aret.  Ep.  ii.  6,  ap.  Ka}Ti.  •«  Th.  Niem,  NemuB  Uii.  i.  10 ;  Cron. 

1407.  4 ;  Th.  Niem,  iii.  15,  18 :  Ncin.  di   Lucca,  in    Murat.    xviii.    878-8S1 ; 

Un.  iv.  0 ;  Sism.  K.  I.  114  ;  Grogorov.  v.  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  1314. 

579,  seqq.  '  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  759,  soqq. ; 

"  This  was  suspected  at  the  time.  Th.  Niem,  iii.  14,  17,  19;  Nemus  tV 

Th.  Niem,  Neurns  Un.  iv.   2;  Sozom.  iii.  pp.  217,  seqq. :  iv.  2,  5;  v. ;  vi.  2,  3; 

Pistor.  in  Murat.  xvi.  1192;  Antonin.  Mansi,  xxvii.  77.     See  the  reasons  set 

472.  forth   tn)m  the  pulpit  at  Siena  on  All 

»  Th.  Niem,  De  Schism,  iii.  18,  29;  Saints*  Day  (Nenius  Union,  iv.  7). 

Id.  ad  Rupertnm  regem,  in  Goldast,  ii.  •  Th.Niem,  iii.  21,  26-8;  N.  Clemang. 

1381 ;  Ant.  I»etri,  in  Murat.  xxiv.  990;  182 ;  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  758.    Bene- 

Antonin.  472-3:    Sitim.   1{.  I.  vi.   116;  diet    reimmchis    Gregory    for    having 

Oregorov.  vi.  581-3.  p\n\  him  tho  blip.     Mansi,  xxvi.  1018. 

"  Mon.  Sundion.  xxviii.  iH-\).  Sec  Shwab,  200,  seciq. 

n  U?tt4Ts  in  N.  dfCli-mang.  179,84Hjq.;  «  Murat.  xix.  92G  ;  cf.  Sozom.  Pistor. 

TliMxl.  Ni«  m,  iii.  5,  13;  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  ib.  xvi.  1191. 

JoH'I,  .s<qq. ;  Mon.  Sauilinn.  xxviii.  1-25.  "  Nem.  Un.  vi.  12. 
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and  insmcerity  of  the  two  aged  men,  each  of  whom  professed  to 
claim  the  holiest  office  in  Christendom,  with  the  mysterious 
blessings  and  prerogatives  attached  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter, 
acited  general  disgust,*  and  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
they  had  made  a  secret  agreement  to  prolong  the  schism  for 
their  own  benefit.^ 

France  had  again  become  impatient  of  the  pretexts  under 
which  a  reconciliation  was  continually  deferred.  In  July,  1406, 
after  a  warm  discussion  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  letter  of 
the  university  of  Toulouse  in  behalf  of  Benedict  had  been 
condemned  as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  king;  and  it 
had  been  decreed  that  the  original  should  be  burnt  at  Toulouse 
and  copies  at  Avignon,  Montpellier,  and  Lyons.'  In  November 
of  the  same  year  a  great  national  assembly  was  lield  under  the 
presidency  of  the  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria.^  All  agreed 
that  a  general  council  was  necessary  for  the  solution  of  tlie 
difficulties  which  had  arisen,  and  it  was  resolved  that  peb.  is, 
obedience  should  be  again  withdrawn  from  Benedict,  ^307. 
nnless  within  a  certain  time  he  should  come  to  an  agreement 
with  his  rival.  The  publication  of  this  resolution,  however, 
was  not  to  be  immediate,  but  was  to  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances.^ The  king  soon  after  despatched  an  embassy  to  both 
popes,  but  neither  Benedict  nor  Gregory  could  be  persuaded  to 
resign,  and  the  agreement  for  the  meeting  at  Savona  had  already 
been  concluded  between  thera.*^ 

About  the  time  when   the  failure  of  tliat  scheme  became 
known,  Benedict  lost   his  most  powerful  friend,  the    Nov.  23, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  streets      ^'^^''* 
of  Paris  through  the   contrivance  of  his  cousin  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.**     The  irritation  of  the  French  soon  after  manifested 
itself  in  a  declaration  of  renewed  subtraction  from  Benedict  and 

*  Theodoric  of  Niem  c<")iiipares  tln^m  with  collusion  by  the  cardinals  at  Pisa. 

ti>  the  two  elders  of  Babylon,  **  c  quibiis  Ait.  15,  in  Rnyn.  1409.  5(3. 
progrosBa  est  iniuuitas."    (Daniel,  xiil.       <  Mon.   Sandion.  xxvii.   8 ;    Lib.   do 

5.)    ii.  42;  cf.  iii.  23;  Theo^l.  Vrie  in  lEgl.  Gall.  ii.  471-7;  Bui.  v.  120-G. 
Von  dcT  Hardt,  i.  146.    St.  Antoninus,       •  See  Mon.  Sandion.  xxvii.  17.    For 

however,    draws  a  distinction : — **  Erat  an  appeal   of  tlio  univcr^ity    of  Paris 

cnim  ille  Benedictus,  etsi  litteratu.^^,  cal-  against  Benedict,  Jan.  1400,  see  Mart, 

lidisslmns  Iiominuni,  ver^ipollis,  ct  suis  Thes.  ii.  1245. 

fetatiis  ut  anguilla  do  uianihus  strin-       ^  Maiisi,  xxvi.  1021 ;  Th.  Niem,  Ne- 

?M]tis    elapsa,    lubricus    et    vorsatilis.  miis  Un.  i.  7;   Cxtrson,  ii.  lOIJ-5;  Juv. 

<irf*;orius  uutcm  ut  a;^nu8  innocent,  et  dcs    Urs.    181-S  ;    Bui.   vi.    IJW,   stKj. ; 

tiua'  fclle    columlm.'*      lie    s-iys   that  Hefele,   vi.   753-7.      St»e   Nic.   do    Cie- 

Gngory    l>arkc<l  out  of  the  conference  niang.  ep.  17,   to  the   king,   agjiinat  a 

U-cause  be  saw  that  Benedict  was  insin-  second  withdrawal. 

chT*'.     p.  468.  '^  Juv.  des  Urs.  188 ;  Hefele,  vi.  701-6. 

^  3Iartin,  v.  501.    Tliey  arc  charged       ^  Mon.-<trilet.  i.  210. 
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of  neutrality  between  the  claimants  of  the  papacy ;  but  although 
this  was  communicated  to  the  two  rivals^  and  although  the 
king  exerted  himself  to  draw  other  sovereigns  into  the  same 
policy,  the  document  was  not  yet  formally  published®  Bene- 
dicty  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  distresses  which  he  saw 
A  rii  18  K^^^^ring  around  his  rival,  replied  in  April,  1408,  by 
sending  to  Paris  two  bulls.  The  first  of  these,  dated 
eleven  months  earlier,  was  intended  to  counteract  the  decisions 
of  the  French  national  council  by  excommunicating  all  persons, 
of  whatever  rank,  who  should  take  part  against  the  pope,  inter- 
dicting the  territories  of  princes  who  should  oppose  him,  and 
releasing  their  subjects  from  allegiance ; '  the  second  bull,  dated 
in  April,  1408,  was  conceived  in  a  tone  rather  of  complaint 
than  of  anger,  but  warned  the  king  that  by  persistence  in  his 
unkindness  towards  Benedict  he  would  incur  the  penalties  of 
the  earlier  bull.* 

But  the  French  were  no  longer  disposed  to  endure  such 
May  21  threats.  At  a  great  assembly  of  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
1408.  representatives  of  tlie  university,  and  lawyers,  John 
Courtecuisse,  an  eminent  divine,  made  a  discourse,  in  which  he 
charged  Benedict  with  heresy  and  schism,  with  trifling  and 
insincerity  in  negotiating  with  his  rival,  and  with  having  shewn 
himself  an  enemy  of  all  Christendom  by  hindering  the  reunion 
of  the  church.^  The  bull  of  excommunication  was  cut  by  the 
king's  secrctaiy  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was  given  to 
the  princes  and  councillors,  and  the  other  to  the  representatives 
of  the  university,  and  they  were  then  torn  into  small  pieces 
and  burnt.*  The  messengers  who  had  conveyed  the  bulls  were 
pilloried  and  impris<3ned;  the  archbishop  of  Reims  and  other 
dignitaries,  who  were  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
bull,  were  arrested.  The  neutrality  of  France  was  now  pro- 
claimed, and  the  pope  was  publicly  denoimced  as  guilty  of 
heresy  and  schism.*^  Orders  were  sent  to  Marshal  Boucicault, 
governor  of  Genoa  (which  was  then  subject  to  the  French 
crown),  that  Peter  de  Luna  should  be  made  prisoner  until  he 

•  Mon.  Sandion.  t.  iv.  2G-8;  Mart.  12-4.  Nicolas  of  Clenifinges  vindicates 
Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  770.  For  the  regula-  himself  from  the  sunpicion  of  having 
tions  of  tijc  Fiench  church  during  the  composed  the  letters  of  exoommunica- 
neutrality  sec  Mon.  Sund.  1.  xxix.  8-10.  ti(m  against  the  king  and  kingdom  of 

f  Dftch.  Spicil.  i.  804.  France.     Epp.  42-(>;  Vita,  190. 

fs  Bui.  V.  158.  ^  Lib.  de  I'Egl.  Gall.  ii.  485;  Bui.  v. 

»•  Lib.del'Kgl.Oallic.ii.33,485;Mon.  lGO-170;   Schwab,  210.     The  monk  of 

Sandion.  t.  iv.  10-2  ;  Monstrel.  i.  342.  St.  Doiiys,  although  opposed  to  Bene- 

•  Lib.  de  lEgl.  Gall.  11.  cc;  Juv.  diet,  8i)eiiks  with  much  disgust  of  this 
des    Urs.    194 ;    Mon.   Sandion.   t.   iv.  affair,  t.  iv.  58-GO. 
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Bhonld  oondnde  a  real  peace  with  his  nval ;  but  Benedict  took 
the  alarm,  and,  after  having  issued  declarations  against  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king  and  others,  he  made  his  escape  by 
sea  from  Porto  Venere  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Perpignan.°* 

In  the  mean  time  Gregory  had  begun  to  distrust  his  own 
cardinals^  who  urged  him  to  resign.**  Fearing  lest  they  should 
take  some  steps  against  him,  he  forbade  them  to  leave  Lucca ; 
and,  in  disregard  of  the  engagements  by  which  he  bad  bound 
himself  both  at  his  election  and  in  correspondence  with  his 
rival,  as  well  as  of  the  remonstrances  which  were  addressed 
to  him  by  the  cardinals  and  by  many  bishops,  he  announced 
an  intention  of  creating  four  new  cardinals,  of  whom  _,  ,„ 
two  were  his  own  nephews.**  By  this  step  the  older 
cardinals  were  roused  to  action.  They  refused  to  acknowledge 
those  who  had  been  obtruded  on  them,  and,  in  defiance  of 
Gurry's  command,  all  but  three,  who  were  detained  by  sick- 
ness, removed  from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  where  they  sent  forth  protests 
against  the  pope's  late  proceedings.^ 

The  cardinals  who  had  been  attached  to  Benedict  now  re- 
paired to  Leghorn,  where  they  were  met  by  those  of  May-July, 
Gregory's  party,  and  the  two  sections  joined  in  issuing  ^'^^' 
a  summons  for  a  council  to  meet  at  Pisa  in  March  of  the  following 
year.**  In  this  course  they  were  supported  by  the  universities  of 
Florence  and  Bologna,'  as  well  as  by  that  of  Paris.  They  an- 
nounced their  intentions  to  both  popes,  inviting  them  to  appear 
and  to  resign  their  pretensions,  agreeably  to  the  engagements 
vhich  they  had  made  at  election ;  otherwise,  it  was  added,  the 
council  would  take  its  own  course.*  Gregory  replied  by  de- 
elaring  the  cardinals  to  be  degraded  and  excommunicate ;  he 
professed  to  make  a  new  promotion  to  the  college,  and  an- 

■  Dacher.  Spicil.  i.  803,  813;  Th.  ^  Th.  Niem,  iii.  32-3;  Nem.  Union. 
Xiem,  Ncmus  Un.  vi.  25 ;  Mon.  San-  vi.  10-1 ;  Lc<>n.  Arct.  926 ;  V.  d.  Hardt, 
dionya.  iv.  28.  ii.  65 ;  Mart.  Tlies.  ii.  1394. 

■  It  is  said  that  the  cardinals  offorcKi  i  Dacher.  Spicil.  809,  811, 818;  Mansi, 
Gregory   the  patriarchate  of  Contitan-  xxvi.  1161,  1164,  1166,  &c. ;  xxvii.  101, 

I      tinople,  the  bitthoprick  «>f  Exeter,  and  140,  141,  &c. ;  Antonin.  469;  "Wilkinn, 

other  pn'fermenta;  but  that,  among  other  iii.  298,  setpj. ;   Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii. 

difficoltiefl,  it  was  found  ti lilt  the  l)iiihop-  775-8.    (In  the  last-named  volume  aro 

j      rick  was  not  vacant.    Tli.  Niem,  Nemus  many  documents  relating  to  tiiis  time.) 

Union,  iv.  p.  228;  cf.  De  Schism,  iii.  21.  See  ilefele,  vi.7S6. 

{Ojonientem    must  be    a    mistake    for  '  (io1k>1.     Pers.     326;     Mart.    Coll. 

Exonientem^  as  Oxford  was  net  y<t  an  Ampl.    vii.    893,   937 ;    Antonin.    4<59. 

episcopal  see.)  Nic.  de  Chanaiig.  187-9 ;   M-insi,  xxvi. 

•  Ciacon.  ii.  765-6 ;  Th.  Xi(  m,  iii.  3-4,  1079 ;  Th.  Niem,  Nemus  Un.  vi.  15-17  ; 

21-5,  31  ;  Ncm.  Union,  vi.  33,  pp.  370-1 ;  Lib.  de  1  Kgl.  Gall.  ii.  502. 

CrriD.  di  Lucca,  886-7 ;  Gobel.  Vers.  326.  '  Mansi,  xxvi.  1131,  1134,  1161, 1167, 

One  of  theso  nephews  was  afterwards  1175,  1180. 

EuTrnius  IV. 
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nounced  an  intention  of  holding  a  council  of  his  own.*  But  for 
this  purpose  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  place.  The  authorities  of 
his  native  state,  Yenice,  to  whom  he  applied,  advised  him 
rather  to  send  representatives  to  Pisa;  and  various  towns — 
even  Ephesus,  which  was  then  for  a  time  in  Christian  hands — 
were  proposed.'^  At  length,  when  the  Council  of  l^isa  was  for 
June6-Sep.  advanced,  the  Venetians  allowed  Gregory's  council  to 

5, 1409.    \^  held  at  Cividale,  in  Friuli ;  but  it  was  ineffectual 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  showing  his  impotence.^ 

Benedict  also  summoned  a  council,  which  met  at  Perpignan 
in  November,  1408,  and  was  attended  by  a  considerable  number 
of  prelates,  among  whom  four  had  been  decorated  by  him  with 
the  empty  title  of  patriarch.*  But  this  assembly,  instead  of 
seconding  his  wishes,  almost  unanimously  advised  him  to  resign,^ 
and  Benedict  soon  found  himself  deserted  by  all  but  a  few  of  his 
partisans,  who  themselves  urged  him  to  abdicate  or  to  send 
representatives  to  the  council  which  had  been  summoned  by 
the  cardinals.'    His  indignation  vented  itself  in  furious  threats 

March  3,    agaiust  thosc  who  had  thwarted  him,  and  in  declaring 
1409.      them  all,  from  the  cardinals  downwards,  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  dignities  and  excommunicated.* 

The  Emperor  Rupert  had  promised  to  Boniface  IX.  that  he 
would  accept  no  other  solution  of  the  question  by  which  the 
church  was  divided  than  the  suppression  of  the  papacy  of 
Avignon ;  ^  and  Gregory  had  conciliated  him  by  declaring  that, 
while  the  right  of  summoning  general  councils  belonged  to  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  as  general  advocate  of  the  church,  was  more 
entitled  to  take  such  a  part  than  the  cardinals.  At  a  great 
assembly,  which  was  held  at  Frankfort  in  January,  1409,  a 
cardinal  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Pisan  cardinals,  and  Cardinal 
Antony  Corario,  wlio  was  Gregory's  nephew,  as  representative 
of  his  uncle.  Kupert,  whoso  leaning  to  the  interest  of  Gregory 
was  manifest,  agreed  to  send  representatives  to  Pisa,  but  de- 

*  Mansi,  xxvi.  68,  73;  Th.  Niem,  iii.  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1249. 

36,  38  ;  Ncmus  Un.  vi.  19.  ■  Mariana,  1.  c. ;  Hefelo,  vi.  852. 

"  Roh.    CelsinieuBis    in    Mart.    Coll.  ■  Mansi,    xxvi.    1121  ;    Mart.    Coll. 

Ampl.  vii.  118.  Ampl.  vii.  981.    To  one  he  said,  "  I  will 

^  Mansi,   xxvi.   1085-7,   1105,   1183;  put  you  into  a  place  where  you  will 

Hefole,  vi.  897.  perhaps  never  see  the  sun."  V.  d.  Hardt, 

»  Dach.   Spicil.  i.  813,   822;   Mansi,  iv.  1250. 

xxvi.  1105,  1183;  Mariana,  1.  xix.  18;  ^  Boniface  had   endeavoured   to   gt*t 

Lenfant,  Cone,  de  Pise,  ii.  15.  frr>m  Kuinrt,  as  a  condition  of  sanction- 

J  Mansii,  xxvi.  1097-8 ;   Rayn.  1409.  ing  his  election,  an  outh  tliat  he  would 

84.     It  is  is  said  that  out  of  sixteen  to  not   interfere  in  the    question    of    the 

whom  the  niattcT  was  reforrerl  hy  the  schism.     Mart.   Coll.  Ampl.  vii.   Pra?f. 

council,    fifteen    were    for    rc^i^iation.  61. 
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claied  that  he  would  not  forsake  the  pope  unless  conviDced  tliat 
Gregory  had  forfeited  his  support  by  misconduct  But  in  this 
feeling  the  majority  of  the  assembly  did  not  concur.^ 

The  obstinacy  with  which  the  rival  popes  clung  to  their  pre- 
tensions, the  manifest  insincerity  of  their  professions  as  to  a 
desire  for  unity,  the  charges  with  which  they  mutually  blackened 
each  other,  produced  an  increasing  efiect  on  the  minds  of  men ; 
and,  as  the  hope  of  their  voluntary  resignation  vanished,  the 
idea  of  a  general  council  as  an  expedient  for  heah'ng  the  schism 
gained  ground.    Among  those  who  thus,  after  having  favoured 
the  scheme  of  resignation,  adopted  that  of  referring  the  matter 
to  a  council,  the  most  eminent  for  abilities,  reputation,  and 
activity  was  John  Gbarlier,  whose  surname  is  usually  superseded 
by  the  name  of  his  native  place,  Gerson,  a  village  near  Bethel, 
in  Champagne.^    Gerson,  bom  in  1363,  had  studied  under  Peter 
d'Ailly  and  Giles  Deschamps,  and  in   1395  had    succeeded 
d'Ailly  as  chancellor  of  Paris  and  professor  in  the  university  of 
Paris.*     The  opinions  which  he  had  now  formed  as  to  the 
manner  of  ending  the  schism  were  expressed  in  various  writings, 
espedally  in  a  tract  '  Of  the  Unity  of  the  Church,'  and  in  one 
*  De  Auferibilitate  Papae.'  *    He  believed  tfie  authority  of  the 
church  to  reside  in  the  whole  catholic  body,  and  in  a  general 
council  as  its  representative.    He  supposed  that,  although  the 
power  of  convoking  general  councils  had  in  later  times  been 
exercised  by  the  popes  alone,  the  church  might  resume  it  in 
certain  circumstances ;  that  this  might  be  properly  done  in  the 
case  of  a  division  between  rival  popes ;  and  that  in  such  a  case 
a  council  might  be  summoned,  not  only  by  the  cardinals,  but  by 
faithful  laymen.*    He  held  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  church 
could  subsist  for  a  time  without  a  visible  head  ;  he  greatly  miti- 
gjited  the  pretensions  which  had  been  set  up  in  behalf  of  tlio 
papacy ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  expressed  far  more  distinctly  than 
any  one  who  had  written  since  the  appearance  of  the  False 
Decretals,  that  theory  of  the  church  to  which  the  name  of 
Gallican  has  been  given  in  later  times.**     Yet  Gerson  had  been 
unable  to  take  part  with  the  university  in  its  extreme  proceed- 
ings, and  had  incurred  obloquy  by  the  moderation  of  his  counsels 
at  the  national  assembly  of  1406.^  And,  although  l\is  influence 

«■  Golxil.  Pew.  327;  SchrOckh.  xxxi.  »*  SchnJckh,   xxxi.  :ir)7:   of.   Pit.   dv 

STA.  AUijwo  in  Mart,  'riics.  ii.  14()t>. 

*i  S<«hwab,  228.             •  11).  0.;.  *  Bui.    v.     IGl  ;     llcfole,    vi.    75.5  ; 

f  <  »I>*ra,  t.  ii. ;  St-hwub,  228.  Schwab,  228. 
»-'  Oivni,  ii.  112-y.  12y.  135,  &c. 
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was  strongly  felt  in  the  Pisan  council,  he  himself  was  not  present 
at  it.*^ 

The  Council  of  Pisa  met  on  the  25th  of  March  1409,  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city,  which  three  years  before  had  been  sold 
by  its  doge  to  its  old  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Florentines." 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  it  (although  many  of  them  did 
not  arrive  until  later)  were  twenty-two  cardinals  and  four  titular 
patriarchs,  with  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots  (including  the 
heads  of  the  chief  religious  orders),  envoys  of  many  sovereign 
princes,  representatives  of  cathedral  chapters,  and  a  host  of 
masters  and  doctors  who  represented  the  new  and  powerful 
influence  of  the  universities."  Henry  IV.  of  England,  who  had 
laboured  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism,  and  had  practically 
enforced  his  counsels  by  detaining  the  pope's  revenues  from 
England  until  a  reconciliation  should  be  effected,^  had  taken 
order  for  tlie  representation  of  his  kingdom ;  and  at  the  head  of 
the  English  members  was  Eobert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury.' 
Guy  de  Maillesec,  bishop  of  Palestrina,  presided  as  senior 
cardinal.** 

At  the  opening  of  the  council,  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
Peter  Philargi,  cardinal  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  archbishop 
of  Milan,  who  lamented  the  distractions  of  the  church,  and 
exhorted  his  hearers  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
unity.'  At  the  first  session,  it  was  asked  by  proclamation  at 
the  doors  of  the  cathedral  whetlier  Angelo  Corario  or  Peter  de 

March      ^^"^^  Were  present,^  either  in  person  or  by  proxy; 

27-30.     and  as  the  question,  after   having  been  repeated  at 
March  30-   the  secoud  and  third  sessions,  received  no  answer,  the 
April  15.    council,  in  its  third  and  fourth  sessions,  pronounced 
both  the  rivals  to  be  contumacious.* 

The  Emperor  Kiipert,  although  favourable  to  the  interest 
of  Gregory,  had  sent  the  archbishop  of  Kiga,  the  bishops  of 

^  That  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  him  Qerson^  il  123.     Grenon  preftched  to 

present,  and  a  prominent  debater,  see  them  as  they  passed  through  Paris.    At 

Schwab,  280.  the  9th  session,  an  English  adherent  of 

™  Theod.  Niem,  ii.  40 ;  iii.  38 ;  Anto-  Gregory,  on  malcing  a  show  of  opposi- 

nin.   4G5;  Mansi,  xxvi.   1184-5,   123G;  tion,  was  asked  whether  he  hiid  a  com- 

Sism.  R.  I.  V.  114;   Gregorov.  vi.  590.  mission  to  attend,  and,  on  his  owning 

As  to  the  documents  of  the  council,  see  thiit  ho  had  not,  was  turned  out  "  with 

Ilofele,  vi.  853.  confusion."    Blart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  1090. 

n  Mansi,   xxvi.   1239,  eeqq. ;    Darh.  *»  Loiif.  ii.  38. 

Spicil.  i.  853;  Mon.  Sandion.  iv.  208;  ^  Mansi,  xxvi.  1185;  xxvii.  18. 

Hcfcle,  vi.  855.  •  Mausi,  xxvi.  1186;  Dach.  Spicil.  i 

«  Kymt  r,  viii.   513.   567 ;   W alsingb.  829. 

ii.  280-1.  *  Mansi,    xxvi.    1138.    1187;    Dach. 

P  llym.  viii.  567  ;  Mansi,  xxvii.  113U;  Spicil.  i.  829. 
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Wonns  and  Yerden,  and  others,  as  his  ambassadors.  At  the  fourth 
session,  the  bishop  of  Verden  brought  forward  twenty-three  objec- 
tions to  the  coarse  of  proceedings ;  and  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
emperor's  name,  that  the  council  should  be  adjourned 
to  some  other  place,  where  Gregory  might  be  able  to      ^" 
attend.^     But  this   proposal,   which   was    evidently   intended 
to  break  ap  the  assembly,  found  no  favour;    and  at  a  later 
session   the  German  objections  were  powerfully  ex-     sess.  7, 
posed  by  Peter  de  Ancorano,  an  eminent  doctor  of     ^'ay*. 
Bologna.'     Meanwhile  Bupert's  ambassadors,  finding  the  tone 
of  the  council  unpromising  for  their  master's  policy,  had  with- 
drawn, after  having  made  an  appeal  to  a  future  general  council, 
maintaining  that  Gregory  was  the  only  legitimate  pope;^  and, 
as  Wenceslaus  acknowledged  the  council,  he  obtained  its  recogni- 
tion in  return,  although  his  want  of  energy  allowed  this  advan- 
tage to  remain  unimproved  as  an  aid  towards  recovering  the 
imperial  dignity.' 

At  the  fifth  session,  thirty-eight  charges  were  brought  forward 
against  the  rival  claimants  of  the  papacy,*^  and  at  the  tenth 
session  a  commission  which   had   heard   evidence   in 
support  of  thase  charges  made  its  report.   The  opinions 
of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Augers,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bologna, 
and  Florence  were  alleged  in  favour  of  the  proposed  course,^ 
and  at  the  fifteenth  session  it  was  declared  that  both 
were  guilty,  as  notorious  schismatics,  obstinate   and 
incorrigible  heretics,  perjurers,  and  vow-breakers ;  that  by  these 
and  other  offences  they  had  scandalized  the  whole  church,  and 
had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  any  dignity.     The  titular 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  pronounce<l  the  sentence  of  the  council, 
while  his  brethren  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  stood  on  each  side 
of  him ;  declaring  both  Benedict  and  Gregory  to  be  deposed  and 
cut  off  from  the  church ;  the  sentences  uttered  by  them  to  be 
null,  their  nominations  of  cardinals  since  the  spring  of  the 
preceding  year,  when  they  had  ceased  to  labour  for  union  by 
mean^  of  cession,  to  be  invalid  ;  and  it  was  added  that  if  either 
of  them  should  despise  this  sentence,  he  and  his  partisans  should 

■  Mzinsi,  xxvi.  1188;  xxvii.  10:  Th.  »  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  892;  Ph- 

Xirrii.  iii.  3t> ;  Dach.  Spioil.J.  379-380;  lacky.  Docum.   Mapf.  J.  IIu8,  304-:J70; 

L-Tif.  0>nc.  da  Pirio,  ii.  29.  Hcfclo.  vi.  800.  877 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  7«-9. 

*  Maiwi.  xxvii.  307,  BCfiq ;  Men.  Snn-  ■  *'  Coutemlenks,  sen   veriua    c«)lhi- 
d\i}u  t.  iv.  224 ;  UvSiAr,  vi.  8r)8.  dintos,  de  pai^tu/*     Seo  Mandi,  xxvi. 

•  iliiwi,  xxvi.   1139;  xxvii.  10:   Th.  1195,1219;  xxvii.  22. 

Xi,iii.  iii.  39;   .SchnHkh,  xxxi.  3G1-4;       «•  Dach.  Spidl.  833-84C;  Mart.  C.>n. 
S,hw;ib.  231.  Ami>l.  vii.  1094. 
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be  coerced  by  the  secular  power.®  Thus,  although  the  cardinals, 
who  summoned  the  council,  could  not  have  entered  on  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  schism  without  exposing  themselves  to  fatal 
questions, — inasmuch  as  every  member  of  the  college  had  either 
shared  in  the  election  of  one  or  other  of  the  rivals,  or  owed  his 
appointment  to  one  or  other  of  them, — the  council  iteelf  assumed 
the  right  to  decide  the  matter,  in  absolute  disregard  of  tlie  pre- 
tension which  had  been  maintained  for  centuries,  that  the  pope 
could  not  be  judged  by  man  except  in  the  case  of  manifest 
heresy. 
At  the  seventh  session  some  envoys  of  the  king  of  Aragon 
appeared,  and  one  of  them,  on  speaking  of  Benedict  as 
pope,  was  assailed  with  hisses  and  mockery.^  The 
council,  however,  out  of  respect  for  the  king's  intercession, 
agreed  to  give  an  audience  to  certain  representatives  of  Peter  de 
Luna ;  but  on  the  entrance  of  these,  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
them  "as  if  they  had  been  Jews;"  and  when  one  of  them,  the 
archbishop  of  Tarragona,  gave  the  title  of  pope  to  Benedict, 
there  was  a  general  outburst  of  derision,  with  cries  that  the 
speaker  was  the  envoy  of  a  heretic  and  schismatic.  The  arch- 
bishop was  silenced,  and,  with  his  companions,  immediately  left 
Rsa.* 

It  had  become  evident  to  all  discerning  men  that  the 
extinction  of  the  schism  would  be  no  sufficient  cure  for  the 
prevailing  evils,  unless  accompanied  by  a  reform  of  the  church, 
"  both  in  head  and  in  members."  With  a  view  to  this,  each 
of  the  cardinals,  before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  a  pope, 
pledged  himself  that,  if  he  should  be  chosen,  he  would  con- 
tinue the  council  until  a  "  due,  reasonable,  and  sufficient  refor- 
mation "  should  be  effected ;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  if  the 
election  should  fall  on  any  one  who  was  not  then  present,  a  like 
pledge  should  be  required  of  liim.*  On  the  15th  of  June,  twenty- 
two  cardinals  entered  the  conclave,  and,  after  eleven 
days  of  deliberation,  they  announced  that  their  choice 
had  fallen  on  the  cardinal-archbishop  of  Milan,^  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  council.  Peter 
Philargi  was  a  native  of  Candia,  and  hac}  never  known  his 

«  Mansi,  xxvi.  1146-8,  1225-8;  xxvii.  •*  Mansi,  xxvi.  1150. 

27,  jjeqq. ;    Marteno,    Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  »  lb. 

1095-8;    V.  d.  Hardt,  i.    136;    Dacli.  f  lb.  xxvi.  1149. 

Spiuil.  i. 847;  Th.  Niom,  11.44.  Bcne<Ii(t  k  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  1115 ;  Mansi, 

is  said  to  have  uiadc  two  new  cardinals  xxvi.  1151 ;  Cron.  di  Bologna,  in  Murut. 

on  bearing  of  this  sentence,  ib.  45.  597. 
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patents  or  any  other  relation.     When  begging  his  bread  in 

childhood,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  and, 
.  in^conseqnence  of  this  patron's  kindness,  he  became  a  member 
*  of  the  same  order.     He  had  studied  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford,  and 

was  much  esteemed  for  his  theological  learning.^    As  pope,  he 

took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.* 

.    *  Th.  Niem,  iii.  51  :   Antonin.  471 ;  vii.  873. 

Mon.  SAndion.  It.  240.     Oregory  had  '   Honst relet  describes  the  rejoicing 

ineffiBctiiaUy  sentenoed  him  to  depriva-  which  took  pla^e  at  Paris  on  the  election. 

tkm  of  lus  dignitiee.   Hart.  CoU.  Ampl.  ii.  68. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WYCLIF. 

We  have  seen  that,  ever  since  the  submission  of  John  of  England 
to  Innocent  III.,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the  papacy  had 
been  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people,  who  held 
themselves   degraded   by  their  sovereign's   humiliation;   that 
the  popes  throughout  the  thirteenth  century  had  unwisely  pro- 
voked this  spirit,  by  their  exorbitant  claims  on  the  English 
church,  and  by  their  shameless  interference  with  the  disposal  of 
English  preferment ;  and  that,  although  the  feeble  Henry  III. 
was  afraid  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation  as  the 
representative  of  its  feelings  towards  the  papacy,  the  strong  will 
and  hand  of  Edward  I.  were  exerted  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
usurpations     Under  Edward  II.,  the  crown  of  England  again 
became  weak ;  but  the  antipapal  spirit  continued  to  increase 
among  the  people,  and  was  swollen  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  popos  at  this  time  took  up  their  residence  at  Avignon,  and 
became  subservient  to  the  interest  of  France.     While  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  was  full  of  Frenchmen,  Edward  II.  was  unable 
to  obtain,   by  repeated   entreaties,  that  a  single  Englishman 
might  be  promoted  to  it,  even  although  a  vacancy  had  been 
made  through  the  death  of  an  English  cardinal.*    It  was  found 
that,  in  the  great  war  which  arose  out  of  the  pretensions  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  French  crown,  the  popes,  while  affecting 
neutrality,  were  always  favourable  to  the  opposite  side.**   Edward, 
able,  vigorous,  and  successful  in  war,  was  not  disjwsed  to  imitate 
the  submissiveness  of  his  feeble  and  imfortunate  father ;  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  commons  in  the  legislature  was  strongly 
adverse  to  the  assumptions  of  the  papal  court.^ 

Even  the  privileges  of  the  English  clergy  were  now  becoming 
less  than  before.     The  representation  of  their  grievances  pre- 

«  Rvm.  ii.  127.  130,  140.  432-3.  Ore  sera  veon  no  fra  pl«w, 

••   At'ler   the  groat   successes   of  the  l.y  Pape  ou  Josot." 

EiiKiish.  the  following  lines  were  eom-  -Knyghion  in  T*ysd.  X.  Script*.  2615. 

}iosed  :  -  "'  Panli.  iv.  479. 

"  Ore  e^^t  le  f*ape  dovenu  Francpys 
E  Je»u  devenu  Kogleys: 
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sented  to  Edward  11.  in  1316,  and  known  by  the  title  of  Articuli 
i  Cleriy  shows  a  great  practical  abatement  of  the  system  which 
Becket  had  endeavoured  to  establish ;  and  the  ansv^er  which  was 
made  in  the  king's  name,  while  it  admitted  some  points,  refused 
to  concede  others,  and  treated  some  of  the  alleged  grievances  as 
imaginary.*  The  immunity  from  secular  authority,  for  which 
Becket  had  contended,  was  CTeatly  infrinf^ed.     When 

A.D   1334 

A'Um  of  Orleton,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  brought  before 
his  peers  in  parliament,  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  political 
intrigues  which  had  resulted  in  the  deposition  and  murder  of 
Edward  II.,*  he  was  carried  off,  without  having  pleaded,  by  the 
aichbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin,  as  if  his  clerical 
priTilege  exempted  him  from   the   jurisdiction  of  the  house. 
But  Edward  III.,   instead  of    relinquishing  tlie  proceedings 
i^inst  the  bishop,  or  transferring  them  to   an  ecclesiastical 
tibnnal,  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a  common  jury  of  the  county 
in  which  his  see  was  situated,  and,  on  his  conviction,  confiscated 
his  property.'    When  Stratford,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
embroiled  with  the  same  king,  the  ground  on  which  he  rested 
was  not  that  of  the  clerical  immunities,  but  his  privi- 
lege as  a  lord  of  parliament — a  circumstance  significant 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men.' 
When  Simon  I^angham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  been 
created  a  cardinal  by  Urban  V.,  without  having  pre- 
viously consulted  the  king,  Edward  seized  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  see,  and  Langham  submitted  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  exile,  without  venturing  to  remonstrate  in  the  tone 
of  Becket,  or,  like  him,  securing  for  himself  the  sympathy  of 
all  Latin  Christendom.**    And  in  the  civil  distractions  which 
marked  the  end   of  the   fourteenth  century  in  England,  the 
treatment  of  great  prelates  was  yet  more  regardless  of  the  pre- 

•*  Wilkins,  iii.  13-4.     One  complaint  Orleton  afterwards  made  his  peace,  aud 

WIS  that  the  power  of  the  ordinary  over  was  translated  successively  to  Worcester 

the  clergy  waa  liable  to  be  invaded  by  and  Winchester.    The  king  objocted  to 

•ecnlar  oftcers.   To  this  it  was  answered  this  last  promotion  as  having  been  mailo 

tliflt  the  pretence  of  the  ordiuarit-s  doing  by  the  pope  at  the  snit  of  the  king  of 

justice  on  delinqnent  clerjry  was  nnga-  France,  with  whom  Orleton  had  ingra- 

tory ;    that  their  prisons  atibrded  com-  tiated  himself  when  sent  on  an  embassy 

fortable    living,   with    opportunities  of  to  him;  but  on  being  petitioned  by  the 

escape  for  those  who  were  not  content  bishops,  he  acquiesced  in  it.   Ad.  Muri- 

with  tliis ;  that  some  were  acquitted  on  muth,  72-3. 
intmfficient  evidence,  &c.  «  Birchington  in  Ang.  Sac.  i.  38-40 ; 

«  See  Pauli,  iv.  299-300.  324.  Collier,   iii.   89;     Lingard.   iii.    121-4; 

f  Walsingham,  i.  172  ;  Collur,  iii.  50.  Hoc)k,  iv.  .35.  seqq. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  bi.-hop        ^  Collier,  iii.  129;  Hook,  iv.  211. 
tri^    before   a   temporal   court.      (lb.). 

o  2 
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tension  to  exemption  from  secular  judgment.'  Even  the  claim 
of  freedom  from  taxes  had  lieen  practically  decided  against  the 
clergy  by  Edward  I.,  in  declaring  them  to  be  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law ;  and  all  that  they  retained  of  privilege  in 
tills  respect  was  the  right  of  assessing  their  own  order  in  con- 
vocation.*^ 

Collisions  frequently  took  place  between  the  papacy  and  the 
English  crown.  The  popes  took  it  on  themselves  to  nominate 
bishops,  in  disregard  alike  of  the  right  of  chapters  to  elect,  and  of 
that  of  the  sovereign  to  permit  and  to  confirm  the  election ;"  and 
in  conferring  the  spiritual  character  on  new  bishops,  they  omitted 
to  request,  as  had  formerly  been  customary,  that  the  sovereign 
would  invest  them  in  their  temporalities.  But  in  order  to  meet 
this,  the  kings  compelled  the  bishops  to  renounce  by  oath  all 
things  in  the  papal  letters  which  might  be  coutxary  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the  temporalities  were 
held  of  the  sovereign  alone."  And  this  system  of  imposing  con- 
tradictory obligations  continued  to  later  times. 

The  attem[)ts  to  burden  the  benefices  of  the  English  church 
with  foreigners,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  language,  who 
were  wanting  in  qualities  suitable  for  their  oflSce,**  and  probably 
never  set  foot  in  the  country, — who,  perhaps,  might  also  be  in 
the  interest  of  France  and  oppose  1  to  that  of  England, — such 
attempts,  in  proiX)rtion  as  they  became  more  impudent, 
were  more  strongly  resented.^  Thus,  when  Clement  VI. 
took  it  on  himself  to   provide  for  two  cardinals  by  English 

•  Collier,  iii.  89-93  ;  Pauli,  i?.  378.  See  moU-d  by  John  XXII.  as  being,  like  him- 

below,  chip.  XI.  i.  4.  self,  natives  of  Languoiloo,  neither  of 

^  See  vol.  iii.  51G ;  Milui.  v.  480.  them  knowing  the  laiig^iage  of  liis  flock, 

™  PhuII,  iv.  480.  Edward  III.  remon-  "  qualcs  autein  doctrina  et  moribus,  uon 

slrated  against  thid  in  1373.    Walaingh.  mea  rcfcrre  interest.**     Def.  Pacis,  ii.  24. 

i.  316.  &c.  ''  Edward  III.  remonstrated  strongly. 

"  This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  See  Rym.  ii.  801,  803,  807,  &c.    In  1343 

begun  in  the  ease  of  William  of  Gains-  ho  wmte  to  tlie  pope  that  the  English 

boroui^h ;  see  vol.  iii.  584.  For  instances,  church  s"dignilates  et  beneficia  insignia 

see  Rynier,  ii.  5   7,  47,  239,  422,  559,  pcrsonis,  eonferuntur  alieuigenis  plemm- 

760 ;  ill.  180,  760,  833,  849,  857.  quo  nobis  suspoctis,  qui  non  resident  in 

**  See  Fuller,  ii.  3ri0.    Of  L.  de  Beau-  diotis  beuefioiis,  et  vultus  comraissorom 

mont,   who   wa**  related   to    the  royal  eis  pecorum  non  aguoscunt,  linguam  non 

family  of  France,  Adam  of  Murimulh  int(>lligunt,  sed  auimarum  cura  neglecta, 

says,   **  Fuit   mediooriter  litteratus,    et  velut  merccnarii,  sohimmodo  tempor.dia 

claudus  utroque  pede,  sicut  sunt  ninUi  lucra  qucerunt;  et  sicdiminuiturChristi 


Uegiunld  dc  A^ser,  bishop  of  Wiuciies-  regni  .  .  .  studium  deserunt  propter  pro- 
ter  in  K?20,  Marbiliusof  Paluayays  that  motioni.s  congru.T  spom  ablatam,**  &c. 
he  and  an  arehbishop  of  Lund  wore  pro-    (Rynjcr,  ii.  1233.) 
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benefices  to  the  value  of  2000  marks  a-year,  his  agents  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom;^   and  he  was  sternly  warned 
against  attempting  by  his  own  authority  to  assume  the  patron- 
age of  bishopricksy  or  to  bestow  patronage  on  any  who  would 
uot  reside  on  their  preferments.     The  encroachments  and  abuses 
of  the  papal  court  were  now  met  by  the  legislature  with  the 
utatutes  of  provisors'  and   praemunire,   which  enacted  heavy 
penalties  against  receiving  presentations  from  the  pope,  and 
against  appealing  from  the  king's  court  to  any  foreign  tri- 
bunal.* 

Among  the  causes  of  ofiTence  during  this  time,  the  mendicant 
arders  were  conspicuous  for  their  assumptions  and  their  rapa* 
dty.*    They  attempted  to  engross  all  spiritual  power,  to  the 
joejudice  of  the  secular  clergy ;  to  divert  to  themselves  the  in- 
come which   the   seculars  were   entitled  to  expect  from  the 
administration  of  penance  and   other   sacraments.     They  at- 
tempted to  get  into  their   own  hands  all  the  teaching  of  the 
nniversities,  where  they  enticed  young  men  of  promise  to  enter 
their  ranks,  even  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  parents ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  number  of  students  at 
Oxford  was  reduced  from  30,000  to  6000,  as  men  chose  tliat 
their  sons  should  become  tillers  of  the  ground  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  thus  carried  off  by  the  friars.^     By  these  and 
other  practices,  the  mendicants  raised  up  determined  enemies, 
of  whom  the  most  noted  was  Richard  Fitzralph,  an  eminent 
teacher  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh.    Fitz- 
ralph inveighed   against  the  prominent  faults  of  the  friars — 
their  pride,  their  greed,  their  notorious  disregard  of  tlieir  rules, 
their  usurpations  on  the  parochial  clergy.     He  tells  them  that 
all  the  privileges  which  they  laboured  to  acquire  for  themselves 
were   such  as  were  attended  with  temporal  gain  ;    that  they 
showed  no  eagerness  for  those    unpaid   duties  in  which  they 
might  have  usefully  assisted.^    Fitzralph  carried  his  complaints 

•>  Knyghton,  in  Twysd.  2853 :  CoUior,  included  servants,  tradesmen,  &c,  (Leben 

iii.  9t5.    Of.Ad.  Murimntb,  i.  149,  157-9.  Wu-lifs,    8.)       The   university   decreed 

*"  There  had  already  been  a  proolama-  that  no  one  Mhould  be  admitted  to  the 

tion  againbt  provisors  in   1H44.      Kym.  orders  under  the  age  of  eij^hteen ;  aiul 

iii.  2.          •  See  bcdow,  chop.  XI.  i.  4.  ap:ainst  this  the  FriincisianH  appeale<l  to 

*»  B.  Armaci  anus  [Fitzraljjh]  in  (iol-  the   jKJjie.     Lewis,  Life  of  Wyclif,   4  ; 

datJt,  ii.  1399;  Walsin-h.  ii.   13.      See  Mibn.  v.  480. 

also  some  iwems  in  Mr.  Wright's  •  Pol i-  '  Ap.  Goldast.   ii.  1400.     Cf.  D'Ar- 

tical  S*»ng>.'  jrentie,   i.  37.S;    Kayn.   i:»5(>.  0-7.      Ho 

•  Anuftch.  in  Golda.st.  ii.  1398.   Boh-  says  that  the  friars  bi)Ugbt  up  all  the 

ringer  tries  to  aceount  for  the  astounding  usefid  books,  nnd  s^hut  them  up  improlit- 

number  of  3ri,()00  by  supposing  that  it  ardy  in  their  libraries  (1399).     A  Fran- 
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against  the  mendicants  to  Avignon ;  but  he  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  interest  which  their  money  acquired  for  them 
'in  the  papal  court,  wliere  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  English  clergy  for  the  support  of  his  cause  were  soon  ex- 
hausted; and  while  the  question  was  yet  undecided/  he  died 
there  in  1361." 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  the  practical  grievances  of  the 
Koman  system  had  provoked  the  angry  discontent  of  the  Eng- 
lish people;  and  by  this  feeling  the  minds  of  many  had  been 
prepared  to  welcome  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  on  its  administration.  The  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  llome,  however  formidable  it  had  been  in  some 
instances,  had  never  yet  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  fitted  for 
attracting  general  sympathy.  Sometimes  it  had  been  carried 
on  by  enthusiasts,  who  were  evidently  weak  or  disordered  in 
judgment;  sometimes  by  men  whose  opinions  were  so  utterly 
remote  from  the  traditional  system,  that  they  could  have  little 
chance  of  acceptance  with  those  who  had  been  trained  in  it  A 
reformer  of  a  new  and  more  dangerous  kind  was  now  to  arise — 
a  man  who,  before  appearing  in  that  character,  had  gained  a 
high  reputation  in  literature  and  philosophy;  one  who  was 
fitted  either  to  address  hii£self  to  the  learned  or  to  adapt  his 
teaching,  in  language  and  in  style  of  argument,  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  common  people;  a  reformer  whose  opinions 
were  not  indeed  free  from  extravagances,  but  yet  were  profes- 
sedly grounded  on  Scripture,  and  appealed  from  the  prevailing 
corruptions  to  the  standard  of  an  older  time. 

The  earlier  2)art  of  John  Wyclif  s  life  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity ;  and  such  discoveries  as  have  been  lately  made  re- 
specting it  have  resulted  rather  in  disencumbering  the  story  of 
errors  which   had   long  prevailed,  than  in  the  establishment 

oisi'an  named  Roger  Clionoc  [Couwayl  him  iu  the  expenses  of  his  suit.  (11.405.) 

wrote  in  answer  (lb.  1410,  scqq.),  ana  The  bi8hop.s  also  assisted.  (Wyeltf,  Trial. 

Fitzralph  rejoined.   See  Collier,  iii.  117;  iv.   8(j,  p.   875.)     Fitzral])h   wa«  near 

Lewis,  5.  being  canonized,  as  he  was  believed  to 

^  Innocent  VI.   ordered  tl.at,   while  have  done  miracles  after  death.    (Rayn. 

the  case  was  pending,  the  mendicants  1858.6).    Yet  some  have  spoken  of  him 

should  not  be'  hindered  in   the  admi-  as    a    heretic,   and    Wad<ling    defends 

nistration  of  the  sacraments,  preaching,  him,  because  he  committed  h's  writings 

&c.    ^Vadd.  1357.7.  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  "  et  ]>lus 

•  W.  Nang.  cont.  117;  "VVudd.  1857.1;  peccavit   intollectus  exuberantia  quam 

Baluz.   1.   387,   950;    Knyghton,  2':15,  voluntatis  i)erver8itate."    (1357.8.)    A 

2625 ;  Pauli,  iv.  483.    Fitzralph's  '*  pro-  biographer  of  Innocent  VI.  says   that 

positio  "  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  is  at  the  archbishop's  death,  the  friars  were 

in   Goldast,   ii.   1302.      In   the  *Gebta  inclino<l  t)  sing  (raufic^amtM  rather  than 

Abbaium'  it  is  said  that  the  abbot  of  Requiem.    Baluz.  i.  538. 
St.  Albans  contributed  largely  to  help 
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of  any  new  truths.*     His  birthplace  was  probably  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiehniond,  in  Yorkshire:^  the  year 
nsoally  given  for  his  birth,  1324,  is  perhaps  somewhat  later 
than  the  true  date.^    He  studied  in  the  univeniity  of  Oxford ; 
but  the  statements  that  he  was  educated  at  Queen's  college,"^ 
and  that  he  took  a  prominent  share  in  Fitzralph's  controversy 
with  the  Mendicants,  are  not  warranted  by  any  sufficient  evi- 
dence.*   The  first  certain  notice  of  him  belongs  to  the  year 
1361,  when  he  appears  as  master  or  warden  of  Balliol  college  ; 
and  this  preferment  he  exchanged  in  the  same  year  for  the 
.  parish  of  Fillingham,  near  Lincoln,'  to  which  he  was  presented 
by  his  college.    The  statements  which  were  long  received  as  to 
the  offices  and  benefices  held  by  Wyclif  are  very  perplexing, 
especially  as  ihey  seem  to  show  a  glaring  contradiction  between 
his  own  practice  and  the  opinions  which  he  professed  as  to  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy.    But  it  now  a2)pears  that  the  reformer 
has  been  confounded  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  or 
one  nearly  resembling  it, — and  that  to  this  other  John  Wycliflf 
or  Whytecliflf  are  to  be  referred  the  fellowship  of  Merton  col- 
lege, the  living  of  Mayfield,  and  the  mastei-ship  of  Canterbury 
Hall — ^to  the  loss  of  which  last  preferment,  by  a  papal  sentence 
in  1370,  Wyclif  s  entrance  on  the  career  of  a  reformer  has  been 
often  ascribed  by  his  enemies.^    By  others  among  those  who 
have  wished  to  charge  him  with  interested  motives,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  his  zeal  wa:s  awakened  by  disapi)ointraent  as  to  a 
bishopriek  in  the  year  1 3G 1 ;  **  but  his  earliest  appearance  as 

•  Andrew  of  KatislKHi,  alK)ut  1 4^*0,  was  hirf  huvinjj;  hct-n  a  nuiiil>«*r  of  that  colKgc 
told  that  he  waa  the  son  of  a  Jew  by  a  in  early  life.    Shirl<*y,  !;{. 
widow  who  had  come  in  [wverty  from  "  lb.  I'A-H.              f  lb.  14-15. 
France  1     Pez,  IV.  iii.  G20.  if    K.g.    Linynrd,    iii.    2<i7-8.      This 
*»   Dr.  R.  Vaughan'b  p<:)sitive  belief  of  motive  id  mentioned  even  by  one  con- 
Liu  having  Ix^en  bom  at  W'yelifl'e  ('John  temiM)rary,  Wodfford  ;   but  against  his 
W.,  a  monograph,' Lond.  1853,  p.  5)  dfH*a  t«vtimony,    sio    Shirley,    IT),   517,  52:1 
not  trt-em  to  re."»t  on  any  strong  ;;nnind.  The  dititinction  l)et\veen  tlietwo  WyclilVs 
«  Shirley,  Pn-f.  to 'Faseieuli  Ziz.inio-  was   lir:^t   pn»pos<.'<l  by   Mr.  C'OurthoIK^ 
rnin,*  10-12.     (Chron.  and  Mem.),— the  of  the;  Odlege  of  Arms,  in  the  *  (ientle- 
firrtt    publieation    of    one    whosi-   early  man's  Magazine'  for  1 844.     In  sup]iort 
death  must  bu  deeply  laiii(.nt(l,n«»t  only  of  this  view,  see  Shirley's  Preface,  and 
bv  tho»i»  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  p.  313.   Stc  also  tlie  last  edition  of  Fox's 
friendship,  but  by  all  who  eun  ai)pn  -  Arts  and  3I(»nument-,  by  the  Kev.  J. 
ciate  the  rttn>  combiiiati»>n  of  i>ower.s  luul  Tratt,  ApiKiidix,    iii.   812.     Mr.  I*ratt 
arqairements  whi^di   litted  him  t<»   a<l-  incline.^  to  think  that  the  ief<»nuer  was 
vauce  the  study  of  «-eel<  siitetieal  history,  the  sann*  with  the  \Nard<n  of  Canterbury 
[I  have  c!t«'d  Dr.  Shirley's  intnKlu«^ti<in  Hull,  and  Dr.  Vaughan  is  eonlldent  on 
under  his  name,  substituting  Arabic  for  th»'^ubj«rt.    (.Vl8.)     In  his  earlier  liook 
Itoiuan  lijrures].  CTln-  life  and  opiniuis  (»f  J.  Wy<  lilU-,* 
J   Vaiighan,  2»).    The  Wycliff  wlH»ap-  Loud.  1828),  Dr.  Vaughan  gives  d(K-u- 
ji*»:irs  as  oecji.->ionally  resident  in  Queen's  inents  as  to  Canterbury  Hail.     AjJiH-nd. 
C'<»ll<ge,  from  13(;0  U>  1380  was  probably  to  v(»l.  i. 
thi-   ref<»rmer;  but  there  is  no  pmof  of  '•  See  Shirley.  17,524. 
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a  reformer  has  been  more  truly  referred  to  the  time  when  he 
became  a  doctor  in  divinity,  and  in  right  of  this  degree  began 
to  read  lectures  in  the  university.*  He  was  already  eminent  as 
a  philosophical  and  scientific  teacher,*  and,  having  adopted  the 
theory  of  Realism  (which  had  for  a  time  been  discountenanced 
by  the  authority  of  Ockham  and  other  popular  masters),  he 
had  produced  a  treatise  *  On  the  Reality  of  Dniversals,'  which 
was  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  opinion."* 
If  a  book  entitled  'The  Last  Age  of  the  Church'"  were  really 
Wyclif  s,  it  would  prove  that  he  was  at  one  time  affected  by  the 
ideas  of  abbot  Joachim  and  the  Fraticelli.  But  it  seems  to  be 
certain  that  this  was  never  the  case ;  and  the  tract  in  question 
is  clearlv  the  work  of  a  Franciscan.® 

In  1366  Urban  V.  demanded  from  England  thirty-three 
years'  arrears  of  the  tribute  which  King  John  had  bound  himself 
to  pay  to  the  Roman  see.  At  a  former  time,  John  XXII.  had 
obtained  from  Edward  II.  a  similar  payment  of  arrears  as  a 
condition  of  his  favour  in  the  conflict  with  Robert  Bruce  ;  ^  and 
throughout  the  earlier  years  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  the  money 
had  been  regularly  paid.^  But  during  the  costly  war  with 
France,  it  had  again  fallen  into  neglect;  and  when  in  1357  a 
claim  was  made  by  Innocent  VI.,  the  king  answered  by  de- 
claring himself  resolved  to  hold  his  kingdom  in  freedom  and 
independence/  On  the  renewal  of  the  claim  nine  years  later, 
the  parliament,  headed  by  the  bishops  (who  gave  their  opinion 
before  the  lay  i)eers),  resolved  that  King  John  had  had  no  right 
to  bind  his  people  or  future  generations  to  such  subjection." 
Wyclif,  who  was  already  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,*  appears 
to  have  been  consulted  by  the  government  on  this  question ; 
and  he  defended  in  a  determination  at  Oxford  the  course  which 
liad  been  taken  in  answer  to  the  Roman  claim." 

'  Lewis  places  tho   D.D.   degree   in  i  There  are  receipts  for  1330-1-3  iu 

1372  (p.  18.)    But  Dr.  Shirley  fc«how8  Rymer,  ii.  789,  864,  and  Theiner,  250, 

that  it  must  have  been  about  1363,  and  259. 

thinks  that  the  Preface  to  the  treiitisc  '    Knyghton,    2617.    See    Hook,    iv. 

'De    Dominio     Divino/    about    1366,  192. 

marks  the  be<::inniug  of  Wyclif 's  movt-  •  Lewis,  Life  of  Wycliff,  7  ;  Lingaril, 

ment ;  xvi.  89,  41.  iii.  253. 

^  *'ln   philosoj>hia  nulli  reputabatur  »  "  Cum  aim  peculiaris  regis  cleric  us." 

secimdus,  in  scholasticis  di.Hcij>linis  in-  Wicl.  in  Lewis,  363. 

c^mparabilis.*'     Knyghton,   in  Twysd.  "    *  Determinatio    do    Dominio/    in 

2644.  L<>wis,  363,  seqq.     (In  this  he  asserts 

"»  See  Neand.  ix.  194;  Milra.  v.  487.  tho   independence    of  the  kingdom  of 

"  I'ublished  at  Dublin,  1840,  by  the  Kngland,   and  denies  tlie  imiDUtiity  of 

Ilev.  Dr.  T<Kld.  the   clergy,  as  being  contrary  to  Eng- 

"  Shirh'v,  13-14.     See  Vaughan,  43-9.  li^h  law.      He  maintains  that  property 

p  TliciiuT,  193-1 ;  Milm.  v.  481.  given  to  the  clergy  may  rightfully  bic 
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In  his  preaching  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  Wych'f  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  mendicant  orders,  which  he  declared  to  be 
the  Tgreat  evil  of  Christendom.     He  charged  them  with  fifty 
errors  of  doctrine  and  practice.     He  denounced  them  for  inter- 
cepting the  alms  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  poor ;  for  their 
nnscrnpulous   system  of  proselytizing;    for  their  invasion  of 
parochial  rights ;  their  habit  of  deluding  the  common  people  by 
fables  and  legends ;  their  hypocritical  pretensions  to  sanctity ; 
their  flatter)'  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  whom  it  would  rather  have 
been  their  duty  to  reprove  for  their  sins ;  their  grasping  at  money 
by  all  sorts  of  means ;  the  needless  splendour  of  their  buildings, 
whereas  parish-churches  were  left  to  neglect  and  decay.* 

That  these  complaints  were  well  grounded,  there  can  be  no 
doubt;   but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  faults  which 
Wyclif  noted  were  for  the  most  part  deviations  from  the  inten- 
tions of  those  by  whom  the  orders  had  been  founded.     Indeed 
Wyclif  himself  had   much  in  common  with   those  founders. 
He  held  that  tithes  and  other  endowments  were  in  their  nature 
eIeemoBynai*y ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  receive  only  so  much 
SB  might  be  necessary  for  their  support ;  ^  he  insisted  on  the 
idea  of  apostolic  poverty  which  had  been  advocated  by  Arnold 
of  Brescia  and  by  many  sectaries — not  considering  that  the 
effect  of  reducing  all  clerical  income  to  that  which  is  merely 
necessary  will  not  be  a  removal  of  all  secular  temptations  to 
enter   into  the  ministrv  of  the  church,  but  will   leave   such 
temptations  as  can  attract  only  an  inferior  class  of  men.     And 
in  opposition  to  the  friars  he  instituted  a  brotherhood  of  his 
own,  under  the  name  of  **  poor  priests,"  who  were  to  go  about  the 
country,  barefooted,  roughly  clad  in  russet  frocks,*  penetrnting, 
as  the  mendicants  had  done,  to  the  humblest  classes  of  the 
|>eople,  and  giving  such   elementary  religious  instruction  as 
they   could.      These   simple   teachers   were    employed   under 
episcopal  authority  throughout  the  vast  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  suppressed  in 
a  later  stage  of  Wyclif  s  career.*     Wyclif  refused  to  admit  the 

taken  away:   and  he  pives   what   l.as  Lewis,  20-7. 

U-f^n  fleM?r.boa  as  the  first  reix)rt  of  a  '  Lewis,   120-1,   and  Append,   xix.  ; 

f-arliain^mtary  debate — tlie  oi)inion3  of  Shirley,  66. 

e«-v-«:n  loiilsonthe  quo.stion.)   See  Lewis,  •  Ad.  Murimntli,  contin.  222. 

18:    I*aiili,  iv.  484;    Shidey,  Pref.  14;  •  Dr.  Shirley  places  the  sui.prostii(»n 

Vaiiirhun,  105-115.  between  the  council  of  Lf»ndon  and  the 

"  *Two  Shoit  Treatises  apfainet  the  writing  of  the  ^TrialoRus,'  /.^.  in  1382 

Begging  Friars/  ed.  James  Oxf.  1608;  or  1383.   (Pref.  40.)    The  author  of  a 
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monastic  pretensions  in  favour  of  a  life  of  contemplation  and 
prayer,  but  regarded  the  idea  of  such  a  life  as  selfish,  and  held 
that  the  clergy  ought  rather  to  labour  in  preaching,  as  being  a 
work  beneficial  to  others.** 

The  employment  of  ecclesiastics  in  secular  offices  was  de- 
nounced by  Wyclif  as  an  abuse ;  and  of  this  system  the  most 
conspicuous  representative  was  William  of  Wykehara,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  a  man  whose  dignities  had  been  won  by  his  own 
talents,  and  whose  name  is  honourably  preserved  to  this  day  by 
the  great  foundations  on  which  his  wealth  was  munificently 
spent.  Against  him,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  a  party  in  the 
state  were  chiefly  directed.  While  Edward  III.,  towards  the 
close  of  his  long  and  glorious  reign,  had  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  worthless  woman,  and  his  son  Edward,  the  favourite 
hero  of  the  nation,  was  sinking  under  long  disease,  the  king's 
next  surviving  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  headed 
the  party  of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  Lancaster  was  a  man 
of  corrupt  life,  of  selfish  ambition,  closely  allied  with  WydiTs 
enemies,  the  mendicant  friars,  and  bent  on  humiliating  the 
clergy,  whereas  Wyclif  s  object  was  to  purify  them.  Yet  the 
two  cooperated  towards  what  was  nominally  a  common  object, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  commons,  Wykeham  was  in  1371 
driven  from  office  and  impeached,  while  other  ecclesiastics  were 
also  deprived  of  their  secular  employments,  and  the  bishop  was 
not  summoned  to  the  next  parliament.*' 

In  1374  Wyclif  was  sent  to  Bruges,  with  the  bishop  of  Bangor 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  some  envoys  of  the 
Roman  court  on  certain  points  as  to  the  relations  of  the  English 
church  and  the  papacy.*^  The  English  commissioners  complained 
of  the  levying  of  exactions  unparalleled  in  any  other  country,  of 
the  reservations  of  benefices,  and  of  the  pope's  interference  with 
the  election  of  bishops ;  while  on  the  other  side  it  was  urged  that 
papal  bulls  were  not  received  in  England  as  in  other  kingdoms, 

poem    against    the  Wyclilltcs   charguB  Se  multia  voluptatibaa. 

these  preachers  with  hyrKM^my,  much  as  ^^J^  ^^'^ 

writers  in  the  opposite   interest    make  Maltia  pravls  scrmonibus."  Ac 

similar  imputations  against  tlie  friars,  -PolUicca  roenu,  ed.  Wrigbt  (Chron.  and 

pardoners,  &c.    £.  g. : —  Mem.)  L  233. 

"  Villarum  in  exitibus,  h  \r      .u        000    c r*   1 1*     ■•-ro 

Se  nudant  Botilaribns  ^  aughan,  383,  from  a  Dublin  MS. 

Cum  popuium  ludiflcant  *  Of  feigned  Contemplative  Life ;'  Lewi:?, 

NudU  incedunt  pedlbus  88-40 

Pcernw  foris ampUflcant,  ^-  IV. ;  Tauli,  iv.  485,  495  ;  Shirley,  2b. 

lutus  tamcn  liL'tificant  *'  Kymcr,  iii.  1007. 
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and  that  the  representatives  of  the  pope  were  not  freely  ad- 
mittecL  After  much  discussion,  a  compromise  was  .^ 
agreed  on — ^that  the  pope  should  give  up  his  claim  to  Sept.  14, 
reservations,  and  that  the  king  should  no  longer  confer  ^^^^* 
benefices  by  the  writ  of  "  Quare  impedit."  The  statute  of  pro- 
visors  was  over-ridden  by  the  royal  prerogative.  Nothing  was, 
however,  concluded  as  to  the  important  subject  of  elections ; 
and  in  the  following  year  we  already  find  a  renewal  of  the 
complaints  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Boman  court  in  the 
matter  of  reservations.®  The  "  Good  Parliament,"  as  it  was 
called,  of  that  year,  while  it  took  up  the  cause  of  William  of 
Wykeham  and  his  fellows,  and  procured  their  restoration  to  the 
royal  council/  showed  itself  resolutely  hostile  to  the  corruptions 
of  the  Boman  administration.  It  was  said  that  the  money 
drawn  by  the  pope  from  England  was  five  times  as  much  as  the 
taxes  paid  to  the  cro>vn ;  and  a  formidable  list  of  English  pre- 
ferments held  by  cardinals  and  other  members  of  the  papal 
court  was  exhibited.  Such  representations  were  frequent;  the 
statute  of  provisory  was  twice  re-enacted,  and  each  time  with 
increased  severity ;'  but  the  popes  continued  to  violate  these 
statutes  and  to  carry  on  the  usurpations  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  English  nation  had  been  so  long  provoked.** 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1 875,  Wyclif  was  presented  by  the 
crown,  in  right  of  a  patron  who  was  under  age,  to  the  rectory  of 
Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire  * — a  parish  which  was  his  home 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  although  his  residence 
there  was  varied  by  frequent  visits  to  Oxford.''  The  experience 
which  he  had  gained  at  Bruges  had  probably  made  hiui  more 
fully  acquainted  than  before  with  the  faults  of  the  Koman 
system.  Ho  had  satisfied  himself  that  tlie  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  had  no  sufficient  foundation  ;  and  this  conviction  he  pub- 
lished indefatigably,  in  learned  lectures  and  disputations,  in  ser- 
mons, and  in  tracts  which  for  the  first  time  set  before  tlie  humbler 
and  less  educated  classes,  in  strong  and  clear  English  prose, 
the  results  of  inquiry  and  thought  in  opposition  to  the  existing 

•  Ryiii.iii.  1038;  cf.  1072;  Walbingh.  i.  Soptemljcr ;  ami  on  tho  12th  the  chief 

317;  Lewis,  81;Sliirley,23;  Mihn.v.  1D5;  member  of  the  commiaiaion   was  tmns- 

IIix>k,  iv.  252-3.    '*  De  electionibua  .  .  .  lated   ])y  papal  jiroviaion   to  Hereford, 

nihil  penitiis  erat  tactum,  et  ht)0  aMjri-  Shirley.  1.  c. 

bitur  aliquibus  qiii  scielmnt  se  potius  ^  liymer,  old  ed.  vii.  103-70. 

I>er  curiam   Uomanam,  quam  per  elec-  ^  3  Kich.  II.  e.  3;  7  llieli.  IF.  c.  12. 

tioncd,  ud   dignitatem   epibcopalcrt   quas  ^  Lewis,  31 ;  Vauglian,  173-7 ;  Milm. 

anihiunt  promo  veri."     (Walsingh.  I.e.)  v.  41»r)-7.        '  Lewi-s,  40;  Vaughan,  IJSO. 

The  treaty  was  concludwl  on  the  Ist  of  ^  Shirley,  37-8. 
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state  of  the  church."*  He  denounced  the  pope  as  **  anti-Christ, 
the  proud  worldly  priest  of  Borne,  and  the  most  cursed  of 
clippers  and  purse-carvers."  "  He  inveighed  against  the  pride, 
the  pomp,  the  luxury  of  prelates,  against  their  enmity  to  the 
power  of  sovereigns,  against  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  immunity 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  their  ignorance,  their  neglect  of 
preaching,  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to  shelter 
notorious  criminals.®  He  held  that  temporal  lords  were  entitled 
to  resume  such  endowments  of  the  church  as  were  abused  ;  and 
that  it  w£is  for  the  temporal  lords  to  judge  of  the  abuse,  as  well 
as  to  execute  the  sentence,  and  probably  also  to  benefit  by  the 
forfeiture.** 

It  was  natural  that  such  opinions  should  give  great  offence  to 
those  who  were  attacked,  especially  as  the  political  connexion 
of  Wyclif  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  invested  them  with  a  more 
alarming  character.*^  Wyclif  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  London  in  St.  Paul's  church  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  1377 ;  and  the  character  of  the  prosecution 
is  sho>\Ti  by  the  fact  that,  although  errors  of  doctrine  had  already 
been  laid  to  his  charge,  those  which  were  now  brought  forward 
related  entirely  to  political  and  social  questions.*"  The  reformer 
had  with  him  two  powerful  supporters,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  Lord  Percy,  earl  marshal,"  and  the  scene  was  one  of  great 
violence.  Instead  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  there  was  an  exchange 
of  reproachful  words  between  Wyclifs  friends  and  the  bishop  of 
London — William  Courtenay,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Devon — while 
Wyclif  himself  appears  to  have  been  silent  throughout,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  unruly  conduct  of  his  protectors.  Lancaster 
threatened  to  bring  down  the  pride  not  only  of  Courtenay,  but 
of  all  the  prelacy  of  England :  he  charged  him  with  relying  on 
the  power  of  his  family,  but  told  him  that,  instead  of  being  able 
to  help  him,  they  would  "  have  enough  to  do  to  defend  them- 
selves;" and  when  the  bishop  replied  with  dignity  that  he 
trusted  not  in  his  parents,  nor  in  any  man  else,  but  in  God 
alono,  the  duke,  unable  to  find  an  answer,  declared  that  he  would 
rather  drag  him  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  than  endure  this 
at  his  hand.*     The  Londoners  who  were  present,  furious  at  this 

°  Neand.  ix.  517;  Milm.  v.  517.     On  carl  of  Nortlinniberland.  Nicolas,  Hi.  tor. 

the  diflferences  between  his  Latin  iind  Peerage,  510. 

his  Engli.-h  writinge,  8ee  Shirley's  Catu-  *  'I'he  iiescription  of  this  scene  was 

logiie.  viii  (Oxf.  18G5).         »  Lewis,  HI.  taken   by   Fox  (ii.   801-2)   from  a   St. 

•*  lb.  35-8.               P  Walsingli.  i.  324.  Albania  chronicle,  which  has   not   yet 

'I  Shirley,  26-7.                    '  lb.  27.  btsen  publishetl,  but  of  which  a  version 

■^  I'crcy  was  in  11  le  same  year  created  is  supposed  to  exist  in  an  English  chro- 
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insult  to  their  bishop  and  to  the  privileges  of  tlieir  city,  broke 
oat  into  tumalt»  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Wyclif  and  his 
friends  escaped.  It  happened  that  on  the  same  day  a  proposal 
was  made  ia  parliament  to  transfer  the  government  of  the  city 
fron^  tlie  lord  mayor  to  a  commission  of  which  Percy  was  to  be 
the  heady  and  the  report  of  this  increased  the  exasperation  of 
the  mob,  who  next  day  attacked  and  plundered  Lancaster's 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  barbarously  murdered  an  ecclesiastic  who 
was  mistaken  for  the  earl  marshal,  and  might  have  committed 
further  outrages  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult  and  succeeded 
in  appeasing  it° 

Before  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul's,  nineteen  articles  of  accusation 
against  Wyclif  had  been  submitted  to  Gregory  XL,*  and  in  the 
end  of  May,  1377,  the  pope  addressed  bulls  to  the  king, 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  reproving  the  eccle- 
siastical and  academical  authorities  for  their  supineness,  and 
requiring  an  investigation  of  the  case.  Wyclif  was  said  to  have 
revived  the  errors  of  Marsilius  and  of  John  of  Jandun — to  have 
maintained  doctrines  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  govern- 
ment— to  have  denied  the  force  of  papal  commands  and  the 
piwer  of  the  keys  —to  have  asserted  that  excommunication  is  a 
nullity,  unless  a  man  be  excommunicated  by  himself — that  the 
en<lowments  of  the  church  may  be  taken  away  if  abused,  and 
that  the  clergy,  including  even  the  pope  himself,  may  be  accused 
and  corrected  by  the  laity.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  Oxford  it 
was  ordered  that  such  teaching  should  be  suppressed  in  the 
university,  and  that  the  chancellor  should  arrest  Wyclif  and 
bring  him  before  the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  London/  But 
before  these  documents  could  reach  England,  an 
important  change  took  place  through  the  death  of 
Edward  III.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Richard, 
then  only  eleven  years  old. 

The  university  authorities  of  Oxford,  jealous  of  its  indepen- 
dence, showed  no  eagerness  to  carry  out  the  pai)al  commands ; 
but  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop  of  London  required  the 
chancellor  to  present  Wyclif  before  thorn  for  trial.*     In  the 

niclc,  oilitediu  vol.  xxii.  of  the  *Archflpo-  y    Walriiuqh.    i.   816,   scqq. ;    Fascic 

logiu/ V»v  the  late  Mr.  Aiuyot.    Cf.  Wal-  Zizati.  242-4;  Shirley,  Pref.  30 ;  Hook, 

j-insh. 1.825;  Fuller, ii. 840;  lLK)k,iv.382.  iv.  271-8. 

»  Walsingh.  82r>;  Paiili,  iv.  498.  «  Wal.singh.  i.  845,  856  (who  blames 

«   They  are    hi   Walsin;;li.  i.  353-5;  the  prelnted  tor  their  HlowneHs  and  tiini- 

I.ewi8.  42.  ility) ;  Shirley,  80. 
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mean  time  a  new  parliament  made  strong  representations  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  and  consulted  cer- 
tain authorities  on  the  question  whether  the  king 
were  not  entitled  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  treasure  from  the 
realm,  although  the  pope  might  have  required  it  to  be  sent  to 
liim.  To  this  Wyclif,  always  a  partisan  of  the  crown  as  against 
the  claims  of  the  papacy,  answered  that  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  such  a  seizure  would  be  warranted  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
even  although  the  pope's  requisition  should  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  the  obedience  due  to  him,  and  should  be  enforced  by 
the  penalty  of  his  censures.* 

By  the  death  of  Edward  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  influence 
was  lessened,  and  the  clergy  felt  themselves  stronger  than 
before.  In  December,  Wyclif  was  cited  to  appear  again  at  St. 
Paul's  within  thirty  days ;  but  the  place  of  hearing  was  changed 
to  (he  archbishop's  cliapel  at  Lambeth,  where,  early  in  the 
following  year,**  Wyclif  was  required  to  answer  to  the  nineteen 
articles  charged  against  him.  But  immediately  after  the  pro- 
ceedings had  been  opened,  a  message  was  received  from  the 
young  king's  mother,  desiring  that  the  bishops  would  carry  the 
inquiry  no  further;  and  while  the  bishops  were  deliberating 
whetlier  this  order  should  be  obeyed,  a  mob  of  Londoners,  now 
favourable  to  Wyclif  as  from  special  circumstances  they  had 
lately  been  opposed  to  him,  broke  into  the  chapel  and  compelled 
the  prelates  to  withdraw,*^ 

Wyclif  had  already  replied  to  the  charges  against  liim*^  in 
three  tracts,  of  which  one  would  seem  to  liave  been  intended 
for  the  clergy  and  for  academic  readers,  while  another  was  laid 
before  parliament,  and  the  third  is  a  vehement  attack  on  some 
opponent,  whom  he  styles  a  "  medley  divine."  ^  The  obscurity 
and  over-subtlety  which  have  been  impirted  to  these  papers  arise 

•  Fascic.  Zizan.  258;  Vaughan,  196;  propositions  exhibited  at  Lambeth. 
Pauli.  iv,  512.  •  "  Mixtim  Theologus."    Se©  for  these 

^  The  piw.ise  date  is  imcerlain.  tracts,  Fnscic.  Zizau.  245, 481 ;  WaLiingh. 

"  Walsingh.  i.  350.  i.  357.    Tlie  order  and  the  dates  are 

^  "  Partly  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  matters  of  dispute ;  and  there  are  also 
tliat  tlio  articles  come  to  us  tr(>m  the  questions  as  to  the  kind  of  readers  for 
hands  of  W'ickliffe's  adverHarieH ;  but  whom  the  tracts  wore  scvendly  meant, 
much  more,  that  we  have  them  in  their  Dr.  Shirley  places  the  first  two  in 
nuked  and  abstract  form,  without  the  C>clober,  and  the  third  between  the 
limitations  and  explanations  which  con-  date  r)f  these  and  that  of  the  arch- 
elusions,  so  concisely  expressed,  plainly  bishop's  letter  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford 
demand,  and  through  aid  of  which  we  (31-2).  Dr.  Lingard  had  argued  that 
have  evidence  enough  to  .show  that  the  answer  to  tlie  '*  medley  divine  '*  was 
WicklifTe  himself  maintaint?d  and  vindi-  before  the  liambeth  trial  (iii.  302-3) ; 
cated  them."  Wordsworth,  >]ccl.  Biog.  againsit  him,  see  Vauglian,  222;  Pauli, 
i.  203 — who  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  iv.  514;  Pratt,  "•  on  Fox,  iii.  708. 
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in  part  from  the  scholastic  method  of  argument.*    Wyclif  endea- 
vonrs  to  explain  and  to  justify,  on  grounds  of  scripture  and  of 
eanon-lawy  such  of  the  questioned  opinions  as  he  admits  to  be 
really  held  by  him,  and  to  obviate  the  misconceptions  which  his 
language  might  be  too  likely  to  produce.     He  speaks  of  himself 
as  a  sincere  son  of  the  church  and  as  willing  to  retract  wherever 
he  can  be  convinced  that  he  is  wrong* — a  profession  which,  as 
it  is  often  repeated  by  other  reformers  of  the  period,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  in  their  minds  something  more  than  a 
nugatory  truism.    Wyclif  was  not  further  censured  at  this  time 
than  by  being  warned  to  avoid  the  danger  of  misleading  the 
igncTTant ;  ^  and  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  put  forth  ten 
new  propositions,  which  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  inter- 
ference of  spiritual  persons  with  secular  power  and  possessions.^ 
The  death  of  Gregory  XL  put  an  end  to  the  commission 
nnder  which  the  late  proceedings  had  taken  place;   but  th'e 
great  schism  which  followed,  while  it  was  favourable  to  Wyclif 
by  supplying  him  with  fresh  arguments  against  the  papacy,  and 
by  weakening  the  power  of  the  clergy  everywhere,  yet  told  against 
him  by  removing  so  much  of  the  cause  for  the  anti-papal  feeling 
of  the  English  as  had  arisen  from  the  connexion  of  the  late  popes 
with  France ;  for  England,  as  we  have  seen,  acknowledged  the 
Roman  line  of  popes,  and  disowned  that  of  Avignon."^ 

In  1379,  Wyclif,  while  residing  at  Oxford,  had  a  dangerous 
illness,  in  which  it  is  said  that  four  doctors,  belonging  to  the 
mendicant  orders,  visited  him  with  the  design  of  bringing  him 
to  express  contrition  and  to  retract  his  sayings  against  their 
brethren ;  but  that  Wyclif  astonished  and  scared  them  away  by 
declaring,  in  scriptural  phfase,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and 
declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  friars:"  and  he  was  able  to  keep 
his  word.™ 

He  now  entered  on  a  new  and  important  portion  of  his  work — 
the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  ver-         ^^^^ 
naeular  tongue.     In  the  prologue  to  the  version  by  Ins 
follower,  John  Purvey,  the  venerable  examples  of  Bedo  and  King 
Alfred  are  cited  in  favour  of  such  translations;"  but  whatever 
means  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  through  their  native 

'  Tauli,  V.  514.     AValbiiigham  Ijlamos  i.  469  (who  says  that  he  found  the  story 

Wyclil*  fur  first  putting  things  **  nndo  ot  "  in  quL.dani  scripto  '*).   Sec  Fox,  iii.  20. 

;«p<^rt«*,''  and  aft<'rward8  exjihiining  them  and  note. 

awav.     i.  :«>:».          »?  Wal.singh.  i.  :Jr)7.  »  *  WvcliiTite  Vi-rsions  of  the  Bihle/  i. 

•    Ih.  'Mj.i.              >  lb.  51^ oih\.  Forshall  ami  Madth-n,  Oxf.  1850. 

k  Shirley,  41.  That    this    I'rologuo   was   written    hy 

"'   l^.ale,    de  Scriptorihns   Britannia*,  IMirvt  y.  see  ib.  Pref.  xxv. 
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tongue  may  have  been  open  to  the  English  in  earlier  ages,^  they 
had  for  centuries  been  without  such  aids,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  reading  of  Scripture  had  been  forbidden,  as  being  dangerous 
to  the  unlearned.  Of  late,  however,  renewed  attempts  had  been 
made  to  exhibit  the  sacred  writings  in  an  English  form.  About 
the  beginning  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  William  of  Shoreham, 
vicar  of  Chart  Sutton  in  Kent,  rendered  the  Psalter  into  English 
prose ;  ^  and  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  Eichard  Rolle,  **  the 
liermit  of  Hampole,"  who  not  only  translated  the  text  of  the 
Psalms,  but  added  an  English  commentary.  But  no  other  book 
of  Scripture  appears  to  have  been  rendered  into  our  language 
before  the  time  when  Wyclif  undertook  a  version  of  the  whole.' 
How  much  of  the  gigantic  labour  was  done  by  his  own  hands  it 
is  impossible  to  determine ;'  but  to  him  we  must  refer,  at  least, 
the  general  merit  of  the  design  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
^hole  work." 

The  effect  of  thus  bringing  home  the  word  of  God  to  the 
unlearned  people  is  shown  by  the  indignation  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  denounces  Wyclif  as  having  made  the  Gospel 
*'  common,  and  more  open  to  laymen  and  to  women  who  can 
read  than  it  is  wont  to  be  to  clerks  well  learned  and  of  good 
understanding;  so  that  the  pearl  of  the  Grospel  is  scattered 
and  is  trodden  under  foot  of  swine ; "  and  he  applies,  as  if  pro- 
phetical of  Wyclifs  labours,  some  passages  in  which  William  of 
St.  Amour  had  denounced  the  "  Everlasting  Gospel "  of  an 
earlier  party .^  It  is  said  that  the  bishops  attempted  in  1390  to 
get  the  version  condemned  by  parliament,  lest  it  should  become 
an  occasion  of  heresies ;  but  John  of  Gaunt  "  with  a  great  oath  " 
declared  that  the  English  would  not  submit  to  the  degradation 
of  being  denied  a  vernacular  Bible,  while  other  nations  wei-e 
allowed  to  enjoy  it ;  and  other  nobles  added  that,  if  there  were 
danger  of  heresy  from  having  the  Scriptures  in  English,  there 

*•  See  Usslier,  Hist.  Dogniatica,  in  his  lie  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  correct  text 

Works,  ed.  Elrington,  xii.  349.  by  collating  many  copies,  either  person- 

^  Pref.  to  Wycliftlte  Versions,  4.  ally  or  by  means  of  his  assistants ;  that 

^  It  has  been  supposed  that  John  of  he  called  in  the  aid  of  commentators, 

Trevisa,  a  parish  priest  in  Cornwall,  inde-  especially  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra ;  and  that 

pendently  of  Wyclif,  and  somewhat  before  his  principle  was  *'to  translate  after 

him,  translated  the  whole  Bible  (Whar-  Uio  sentence,  and  not  only  after  the 

ton,  inUssher,  xii.346);  but  the  investi-  words."   (57.)    This  passage  has  often 

gations  of  Mr.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Mad-  been  quoted  as  from  Wyclif,  bnt  is  really 

den  have  sliown  that  this  is  a  mi«>take.  by  Purvey,  and  relates  to  his  somewhat 

(Pref.  21.)  later  version.    Purvey  recanted  Wycliflf- 

'  See  the  Preface,  17.  ism  in  1400.    Fascic.  Ziz.  400. 

•  Preface  to  Wycl.  Versions,  vi.    The       *   Knyghton,   in    Twysd.  2644.     See 

author  of  the  *  Prologue '  tells  us  that  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  originnl  tongues, 
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had  been  more  heresies  among  the  Latins  than  among  the 
people  of  any  other  language."  The  attempt  at  prohibition, 
therefoTe,  fkiled,  and  the  English  Bible  spread  far  and  wide, 
being  diffnfied  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  '^  poor  priests," 
whom  Wydif  employed  to  publish  his  doctrines  about  the 
coontry,  and  furnished  with  portions  of  his  translation  as  the 
text  which  they  were  to  expound,  and  the  foimdation  on  which 
they  were  to  rest  their  preaching. 

Soon  after  having  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  Wyclif,  who  had  thus  £ur  shown  himself  as  a 
reformer  only  in  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  government,  and  as  to  the  powers  of  the  clergy,*  or  as  a 
maintainer  of  philosophical  opinions  which  differed  from  those 
generally  accepted,  went  on  to  assail  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
in  the  matter  of  the  Eucharist^  by  putting  forth  certain  proposi- 
tions which  he  offered  to  maintain  in  public  disputation/    This, 
however,  the  authorities  of  Oxford  would  not  allow ;  the  chan- 
cellor, William  Berthon,  with  some  doctors,  condemned  Wyclif  s 
opinions,'  whereupon  he  appealed  to  the  king  ^ — an  act  which 
naturally  excited  the  anger  of  the  clergy,  as  being  an  attack  on 
the  churcli's  right  of  judgment.^    His  old  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  took  no  interest  in  such  questions,  charged  him 
to  refrain  from  teaching  his  doctrine  as  to  the  Eucharist;^  but 
Wyclif,  instead  of  obeying  this  order,  put  forth  a  "  confession," 
in  which  he  asserted  and  defended  his  opinion.^    He  maintained 
that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  not  a  mere  sign,  but  was  at 
once  figure  and  truth ;  that  all  teachers  since  the  year  1000  had 
erred,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Berengar, — the  devil  having 
been  let  loose,  and  having  had  power  over  the  "  Master  of  the 
Sentences"  and  others.®     He  distinguished  various  modes  of 
being,  and  said  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  the  consecrated 
lioet  virtually,  spiritually,  and  sacmnientally,  but  that  it  was 
not  substantially,  corporally,  or  dimensionally,  elsewhere  than  in 
heaven ;  that,  as  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  becoming  the  Elias, 
did  not  cease  to  be  John  ^ — as  one  who  is  changed  into  a  pope 
still, remains  the  same  man  as  before^ — so  it  was  with  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  sacrament.     And  he  severely  reprobated  the 
holders  of  the  current  doctrine  as  being  "  followers  of  signs  and 

"  Wharton,  Auctarium,  ap.  tlsaher,       «  Faacic.  114. 
xii.  3.V2.        »  roscic.  2;  Vaiiglian,  S46.       «'  lb..  115 ;  Lewis,  85;  Sliirlo>%4:J. 

y  Titatisesagainfetthc  order  of  Friiiw,       *  Fascic.  114;  Trialog.  ii.  7,  p.  15:^; 

p.  34  ;  WalBingh.  i.  450 ;  Shirley,  42.  Wilkiiw,  iii.  171.    (Aik)Ca1.  xx.  :^  ) 

«  Fawio.  109-113.  »  lb.  114.  '  Triulo-.  iv.  4,  p.  256,  i)  pp.  274-5. 

'•  See  Lewis,  Append,  xv. ;  Faacic.  HI.       «  Fascic.  107. 
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worshippers  of  accidents."  ^  It  was,  he  said,  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  almighty  power  to  cause  the  existence  of  accidents 
without  any  subject.*  Thus  an  important  addition  was  made  to 
the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Wyclif  and  the  ruling  party 
in  the  church ;  and  in  order  to  set  forth  his  views  in  a  popular 
form,  he  produced  a  treatise  which  is  known  as  his  *  Wicket.** 

In  the  same  year  took  place  the  rising  of  the  peasantry 
under  Wat  Tyler — a  movement  similar  to  those  which  some- 
what earlier  had  been  designated  in  France  by  the  name  of 
Jacquerie."*  It  was  the  policy  of  WycliTs  enemies  to  connect 
him  with  this  insurrection,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of  his 
teaching ;°  and  one  of  the  leaders,  a  priest  named  John  Ball, 
declared  in  his  confession  that  he  had  been  two  years  a  fol- 
lower of  Wyclif,  whom  he  described  as  the  chief  author  of  the 
revolt.®  But,  in  truth,  this  connexion  was  imaginary.  The 
fiiry  of  Tyler's  followers  was  especially  directed,  not  against  tbe 
clergy  (as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  impulse  had  been 
derived  from  Wyclif),  but  against  persons  in  secular  authority 
and  administrative  office,  against  lawyers,  gentlemen,  and  men 
of  wealth,^  especially  those  who  had  become  rich  by  commerce. 
It  was  not  on  account  of  his  spiritual  office,  but  as  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom,  that  Archbishop  Simon  of  Sudbury  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill.**    Ball,  instead  of  having  learnt  his  principles 

^  Fasoic.  125.  *"  The  fir^t  outbreak  of  the  Jacquerie 

•  lb.  106,  115,  132.  and  Pret  60-2;  was  in  1356.    W.  Nang.  oont.  114,  119. 

Walflingh.    i.  450;  ii.  52;  (who  caUa  »  See  Knyghton,  2644;  Wakingli.  iL 

him  Wikkehdeve) ;  I^wis,  Append,  xvi.  11-12  ;  Latin  poem  against  the  Lollards, 

Knyghton  relates  that  a  knight  named  in  Wright,  Polit.  Songs,  i.  235 ;  Bnchon, 

Cornelius  Clonne  was  converted   from  n.  on  Froissart,  viii.  69. 

Wyclif  8  opinions  as  to  the  sacrament  •  Fascio.  273 ;  Lewis,  177-8 ;  Knygliton 

by  seeing  that,  at  the  breaking  of  the  says  that  Ball  was  Wydirs  foreronner, 

host  in  the  mass,  the  part  which  was  to  preparing  men's  minds  for  him  (2644, 

be  put  into  the  cup  remained  white,  but  2655),  and  in  the  Fascic.  Zizaniomm 

had  the  name  of  Jesus  written  on   it,  he  is  styled  the  *^  delectus  sequax"  of 

**litteris  camels,  Orudis,  et  sanguino-  Wyclif  (I.e.). 

lentis,"  while  the  other  parts  appeared  'SeeFuller,ed.Brewer,ii.  381;  Collier, 

as  bleeding    flesh.   His  squire,  whom  iii.  155-6;  Pauli,  'Bilder,*  240-1;  Ber- 

he  called  to  witness  this,  saw  nothing  genroth,  286,  290 ;  Hook,  iv.  289.    Wal- 

extraordinary :    but    the    miracle   was  singhamsays, '^PericuloBumeratagnosci 

turned  to  account.  (2651.)  Walsingham  pro  clerico,  sed  multo  periculoeius  si  ad 

hasastoryofaWiltshireknight  who  car-  latus  alicujus  atromentarium  inyentum 

ried  off  the  consecrated  host,  and  ate  it  as  fuisset ;  nam  tales  vix  ant  nunqnam  ab 

common  food,  but  was  brought  to  a  right  eorum  munibus  evaserunt."    (ii.  9.) 

mind  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,    i.  450.  «  Lingard,  iii.  287 ;  Brougham,  Hist. 

•»  Printed  at  Nuremberg,  1546 ;  edited  of  the  Hoube  of  Lancaster,  16 ;  Milm. 

by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Pantin,  Oxf.  1828,  and  v.  507.    Thomas  of  Cbartham,  a  monk 

included  in  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  relates  that 

selection  from  Wyclifs  works.  For  pas-  Sudbury,  while  bishop  of  London,   in 

sages  illustrating  his  eucharistic  doc-  going  to    Canterbury,    at    the    fourth 

trine,  see  Vaughan,  312 ;  also  Lechler's  jubilee  of  St.  Thomas,  a.d.  1370,  warned 

comparison  of  his  various  expressions  in  the  people  whom  he  fell  in  with  on  th( 

Herzog,  xviii.  102.  road  against  trusting  in  the    plenary 
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from  Wydif,  had,  for  twenty  years  before  this  outbreak,  been 
DOtorioas  as  a  preacher  of  commonism  and  revolution ;  he  had 
been  censured  by  three  snccessiye  primates/  and  at  length,  for 
his  irregularities,  had  been  committed  to  the  archbishop  s  prison 
at  Maidstone,  from  which  he  was   released   by  the  rioters." 
Another  priest,  who,  under  the  name  of  Jack  Straw,^  was  pro- 
minent as  a  leader,  held  opinions  akin  to  those  of  the  Fraticelli.^ 
There  were  no  demonstrations  against  the  popular  superstitions 
of  the  time;   the  insurgents  were  in  alliance  with  Wyelifs 
enemies  the  friars,  and  were  furious  against  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  whose  palace  of  the  Savoy  underwent  a  second  spo- 
liation and  serious  damage  at  their  hands.'    In  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion,  a  conspicuous  part  was  borne  by  Henry 
Spenser,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  obtained  his  see  as  a 
reward  for  military  services  rendered  to  Urban  V.  in  Italy/ 
He  took  the  field  in  armour,  delivered  Peterborough  from  the 
insorgents,  contributed  to  discomfit  them  in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and,  when  peace  had  been  restored,  made  over  the 
local  ringleaders  to  execution,  after  having,  in  his  episcopal 
character,  administered  to  them  the  last  consolations  of  religion.^ 
For  Wyclif  the  result  of  the  insurrection  was  unfavourable,  as 

indulgence    which  was   expected.     In  Froifls.  viiL  15.  Froissarfs  account  of  this 

consequence  of  his  speeches,  many  went  insurrection  is  the  most  animated,  and 

home ;  but  a  ^ight,  Thoniiis  of  Aldoun,  seems  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  although 

said  to  him,  '^Domine  episcope,  quo<l  we  may  question  his  opinion  that  the 

fecisti  hanc  rem  seditiosam  in  populo  movement  was  caused  by  the  too  great 

contra  S.  Thomam,  sub  (loriculo  animco  prosperity  of  the  '*menupeuple."  (p.  13.) 

mMe  morte  nephandid^ima  finies  vitam  There  is  a  full  history  of  the  manner  in 

tuam."  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  49.)  Binaldi  looks  which  St.  Alban's  was  affected  by  the 

rm  his  death  by  the  hands  of  tl.e  Wyrlif-  rising,  Gesta  Abbatum  8.  Alb.  iii.  285, 

ites  (as  tlie  annalist  represents  it)  as  a  seqq. 

judgment  on  his  **  scgnitics  "  in  dealing  *  Rinaldi  calls  him  Joannes  Stravus. 

with  Wvclifism.  (1381.  29.)     It   may  1381.  40. 

be  note*!,  as  an  instance  of  the  power  "  Lewis,  180 ;  Milm.  v.  508.    Straw 

Tested  in  the  prior  and  monks  of  the  was  induced  to  confess  by  a  promise  of 

cathedral  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  masses  for  his  soul.    He  says  nothing 

that  we  find  them  issuing  orders  to  tie  of  Wycliiisra,  but  says  that  his  jxarty 


archbishop' 

153.    (See  above,  p.  123.)  the  pur|)ose  ofperforming  the  offices  of 

'  Langham,  in  13G6,  onlcrs  that  ho-  the  church.  (Walsingh.  ii.  10.) 

should  be  cited  for  preaching  "  multi-  '  See  Knyghton,  2G35 ;  Walsingh.  i. 

plices  trrores  et  scandiila."    (Wilk.  iii.  457.     It  is  said  that  they  threw  the 

64.)    Sudbury,  in  1381,  orders  that  ho  duke*8joro//a  into  the  Thames,  declaring 

should  be  denounced  as  exoommunicute,  **  Nolumus  esse  fures."    Eulog.  Hist.  iii. 

and  mentions  that  ho  had  been  censured  352 ;  cf.  Introd.  Ixx. 

by  Islip.  (ib.  152.)  See  Bergenroth,  285,  '  Capgrave  de  llluhtr.  Henricis,  170. 

who  connects  Ball's  proceedings  with  ■  Knyghton,  2638-9 ;  Walsingh.  ii.  8- 

the  effects  of  the  Black  Death.     (Sup.  11 :     Capgruvo    de    lUustr.     Henricis, 

p.  123.)  170-^1. 


•  Knyghton,  2634 ;  WalBingh.  ii.  32 ; 
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the  place  of  the  murdered  primate  was  filled  by  his  old  enemy 
Cioartenay,  who  was  Dot  likely  to  distinguish  in  his  favour 
between  political  and  doctrinal  innovations.  Immediately  after 
May  17  (?)  having  received  his  pall,  the  new  archbishop  brought 

1382.  f^Q  question  of  Wyclifs  opinions  before  a  council  of 
bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics  (mostly  belonging  to  the  mendi- 
cant orders),  with  some  lawyers,  which  met  at  the  Dominican 
convent  in  Holborn.^  As  the  session  was  about  to  begin,  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  and  some  of  the  members  in 
alarm  proposed  an  adjournment;  but  the  archbishop,  undis- 
turbed by  the  omen,  declared  that  it  signified  the  purging  of 
the  kingdom  from  heresy.^  Wyclif  was  not  present,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  had  been  cited  to  defend  himself;  but  twenty- 
two  propositions  were  brought  forward  as  having  been  main- 
tained by  him — ten  of  them  being  branded  as  heretical,  while 
the  others  were  only  described  as  errors.  Among  the  heresies 
were  the  assertions  that  the  material  substance  of  bread  and 
wine  remains  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  that  accidents  do 
not  remain  in  it  without  a  subject;  that  Christ  is  not  in  it 
"  identically,  truly,  and  really,  in  His  proper  bodily  substance;" 
that  the  ministrations  of  bishops  and  priests  who  are  in  mortal 
sin,  and  the  claims  of  evil  popes  over  Christ's  faithful  people, 
are  null;  that  contrition  supei-sedes  the  necessity  of  outward 
confession;  that  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil ;*^  that  since 
Urban  VI.  no  one  was  to  be  received  as  pope,  but  the  Christians 
of  the  West  ought  to  live,  like  the  Greeks,  under  their  own 
laws ;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  for  clergymen 
to  hold  temporal  possessions. 

Among  the  propositions  noted  as  erroneous  were  several  re- 
lating to  the  effect  of  excommunication ;  the  assertions  already 
mentioned  as  to  the  power  of  secular  persons  to  take  away  eccle- 
siastical endowments,  with  others  of  like  tendency ;  and  some 
denials  of  the  utility  of  the  monastic  Ufe.** 

The  coimcil  held  five  sessions,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  arch- 
bishop wrote  to  Oxford,  denouncing  the  preaching  of  uncom- 
missioned  persons,  and  ordering  that  the  opinions  of  Wyclif 

•   Shirley,  43.     See  Hook,  iv.  348.  Chester.    607. 

Nine  bishops  are  named  in  the  Fascic.  »>  Knyghton,  2647;  Walsingh.  ii.  57; 

Ziz.  286,  498 ;  among  these  is  William  Wright,  Pol.  Songs,  i.  250,  seqq. ;  Lewis, 

Bottlesham,  ATofiatenw*  (?),  who,  accord-  82.    In  the  Fascic.  Ziz.  272,  this  seems 

ing  to  Godwin,  was  made   bishop  of  to  be  given  as  the  writer's  interpretation. 

Bethlehem  by  the  pope,  and  was  after-  «  S^  below,  p.  219. 

wards   appointed  to  Landaff  and  Bo-  •!  Fascic.  277-282 ;  Walsingh.  ii.  58-9. 
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should  be  sappressed  in  the  university.®   The  council  condemned 
the  doctrines  which  were  brought  before  it,  and  three  of  Wyclifs 
most  prominent  followers,  Philip  Eepyngdon,  Nicolas 
Hereford/  and  John  Ayshton,  after  having  been  ex-       ^^ 
amined  before  the  archbishop,  were  sentenced  to  various  punish- 
ments.    The  archbishop  brought  the  matter  before  the  house  of 
lords,  and  an  order  was  obtained  from  the  crown  by  which  the 
sheriffs  were  required  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  bishops  in 
anestiiig  heretics.    Bat  in  the  following  session  the  bill  which 
the  lords  had  passed  in  accordance  Mvith  the  archbishop's  wishes 
was  disowned  by  the  Commons,  who  declared  that  they  had  never 
assented  to  it»  and  prayed  the  king  that  it  might  be  annulled ; 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  which  Wyclif 
had  addressed  to  the  king  and  to  the  parliament' 

The  reforming  party  was  now  attacked  in  Oxford,  which  was 
its  chief  stronghold.  The  chancellor,  Robert  Rygge,  although 
he  had  subscribed  the  former  condemnation,^  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  Wyclifites,  and  to  maintain  the  exemption  of  the 
university  from  the  power  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops.*  He 
appointed  Bepyngdon,  and  others  of  like  opinions,  to  preach  on 
some  public  occasions.  On  being  required  by  the  archbishop  to 
publish  a  denunciation  of  Wyclifism,  he  declared  that  to  do  so 
might  endanger  his  life.^  And  when  a  Carmeh'te,  named  Stokes, 
appeared  at  Oxford,  with  a  commission  to  carry  out  the  arch- 
bi^op*s  mandate,  it  is  said  that  the  chancellor  made  a  display 
of  armed  men,  so  that  the  friar  withdrew  in  terror  without 
having  executed  his  task.™  Kygge  was,  however,  compelled  to 
appear  in  London,  with  the  proctors  of  the  university,  and  to 
ask  pardon  on  his  knees  for  having  favoured  Wyclifism,  He 
was  commanded  by  the  archbishop  to  allow  no  new  doctrines  to 
be  taught  or  held ;°  and,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  order  ^ 
(which  had,  perhaps,  been  obtained  by  representing 
Wyclifs  opinions  as  connected  with  the  late  revolutionary  move- 
ments), he  published  the  suspension  of  Kepyngdon  and 
Hereford.^  The  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Bokyngliam,  within 
whose  diocese  Oxford  was  situated,  exerted  himself  vigorously 
for  the  suppression  of  Wyclifism  in  the  university.^    Repyngilon, 

•  Fascic.  274,  scqq.  Lewis,  93-4  ;   VaughaD,  280-4  ;   Taiili, 
i  See  Hereford's  propoBitions,  ib.  303.   iv.  551.  »  Fascie.  302,  304. 

9  HaUain^  M.  A.  ii.  220;  Pauli,  iv.  »  Ib.  304-8.      Mb.  312;  Kyni.  vii.  3(>3. 

:>41)-5r)2.  See  Gibson,  Cinlex  i.  100,  «il.  1.  »'  Wilk.  iii.  100,  UiS ;  Knyghton,  2055 ; 

»»  Fasoie.  113.                      '  Ib.  2l>l».  Lewis,  95. 

*  Ib.  299,  :^G,  311 ;  Walsiiigh.  ii.  GO;  "  KnygliUm.  2051 :  Fascic.  330. 
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Hereford,  and  Ayshton  recanted,  after  having  in  yain  attempted 
to  gain  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  bat  their 
explanations  were  not  deemed  snfficient,  and  it  was  not  without 
much  trouble  that  they  procured  their  restoration/  Hereford 
went  to  Eome,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  orthodoxy ;  he  was 
committed  to  prison  by  Urban  VL,  but  was  set  free  by  the 
populace  in  one  of  their  outbreaks  against  the  pope.  He  then 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  again  imprisoned  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  he  ended  his  days  as  a  Carthusian 
monk."  Bepy  ngdon  became  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the 
party  to  which  he  had  once  belonged ;  and  his  zeal  was  rewarded 
with  the  bishoprick  of  Lincoln,  and  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal/ 
According  to  some  writers,  Wyclif  himself  appeared  before  the 
archbishop  and  other  prelates  at  Oxford,  and  explained 
*  "himself  in  terms  which  are  treated  by  his  enemies  as 
evasive;"  and  it  would  seem  that  his  explanation  was  accepted 
by  his  judges  as  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  dismissing  him.' 
But  the  party  at  Oxford  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
these  proceedings.'^ 

The  remaining  two  years  of  Wyclif  s  days  were  spent  in  his 
parish  of  Lutterworth ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  labours  in 
the  surrounding  country  that,  according  to  the  writer  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Knyghton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  "  You 
would  scarce  see  two  in  the  way,  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple 
of  Wyclif."  ■  During  this  period  of  his  life,  his  pen  was  actively 
A  D  1383  ®"^pl<^y^'  When  the  warlike  bishop  Spenser,  of  Nor- 
wich, led  into  Flanders  a  rabble  of  disorderly  recruits 
to  fight  as  crusaders  for  Pope  Urban  against  Pope  Clement, 
Wyclif  sent  forth  a  pamphlet  *  On  the  Schism,'  denouncing  the 
system  of  indulgences  in  general,  and  the  abuse  of  holding  forth 
such  privileges  as  an  inducement  to  enlist  in  such  an  enterprise.^ 

'  Fascic.  318-325,  329,  333 ;  Wilk.  iii.  Lewis,  98-9 ;  Vaughan,  371,  eeqq.    As 

172.    Ayshton,  on  being  asked  by  the  to   this   expedition  (which  proved  an 

archbishop  whether  material  bread  re-  utter  failure),  see  Froissart,  viii.  396, 

mained    in    the    sacrament,    answered  seqq. ;   ix.   2 ;   Knyghton,  2660,   2671  ; 

**  Illud  verbum  materialU  ponas  in  bursa  Walsingh.   ii.   72-8,   84-103.   109,  141 ; 

ua,  si  quam  hal>es."     Wilk.  iii.  164.  Wilkins,  iii.  176-8.    In  the  » Eulogium 

•  K.ny>;hton,  2657.  Historiarum,'   Spenser  is  described  as 

*  Ciacon.  ii.  769  ;  Godwin,  296.  "  magis  militari  levitate  dissolutas  quam 
"  Knyghton,   2649.      See   Vaughan,  pontidcali  maturitate  solidus."  (ii.  356.) 

310,  517 ;  Martineau,  464-7 ;  Hefelo,  vi.  Capgrave  argues  that  ecclesiastics  who 

827.  live  on  alms  and  tithes  only  most  not 

*  Lewis,  88  ;  Vaughan,  310-8 ;  Hook,  fight ;  but  that  those  who  have  castles, 
iv.  365.                            '  Shirley,  44.  &o.,  may  be  present  in  expeditions,  not 

■  Ap.  Twysd.  2663-1,  2666.  only  against  infidels,  but  asjainst  false 

•  Soe  Todd,  *  Three  Treatises  of  Wy-    Ciiristians,  yet  must  not  themselves  take 
clif,*  Dublin,  1851,  pp.  10,  xxxiii.,  clxxvi. ;    arms.    De  Ilhistr.  Henricis,  74. 
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And  to  this  time  belongs  one  of  his  most  remarkable  works — 
the  *  Trialogae/  which»  as  its  name  intimates^  is  ia      ^.p. 
the  form  of  a  conversation  between  three  persons,     i383-i. 
AletbeJa^  Ftenstis,  and  Phronesis.^    In  this  Wyclif  lays  down 
a  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination.®     He  exposes  the  popular 
errors  of  reliance  on  the  saints,  declaring  Christ  to  be  a  better, 
readier,  and  more  benigu  mediator  than  any  of  them ;  ^  he  men- 
tions without  disapproval  the  opinion  of  some  who  would  abolish 
all  festivals  of  the  saints,  and  who  blame  the  church  for  canonizing 
men,  inasmuch  as  without  revelation  it  can  no  more  know  the 
Mnctity  of  the  persons  so  honoured  than  Prester  John  or  the 
Soldan/  In  like  manner  he  reprobates  indulgences,  on  the  ground 
that  the  prelates  who  grant  them  pretend  foolishly,  greedily,  and 
blasphemously  to  a  knowledge  which  is  beyond  their  reach/ 
He  maintains  the  superiority  of  Holy  Scripture  to  all  other 
laws ; '  if  there  were  a  hundred  popes,  and  if  all  the  friars  were 
turned  into  cardinals,  their  opinion  ought  not  to  be  believed, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  Scripture.^     It  is  chiefly  in 
the  last  book  of  the  Trialogue  that  Wyclif  shows  himself  as  a 
reformer.     He  states  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  which,  he 
says,  had  been  held  by  the  church  until  Satan  was  let  loose/ 
As  to  the  hierarchy,  he  says  that  the  only  orders  were  originally 
those  of  priest  and  deacon,  that  bishops  were  the  same  with 
priests,  and   that  the  other   orders   were    the    inventions   of 
**  Csesarean  "  pride/    The  pope  he  considers  to  be  probably  the 
great  antichrist,  and  the  "  CsBsarean  "  prelates  to  be  the  lesser 
antichrists,  as  being  utterly   opposite  to  their   pretensions  as 
Christ's  vicar  and  His  representatives.™    He  declares  himself 
strongly  against  the  endowments  of  the  church;  he  tells  the 
story  of  the  angel's  lamentation    over    the    gift  of    Constan- 

^  This  was  printed  in  1525,  probably  captiosus;"  while  Phronesis,  who,  not- 

al  Basel,  and  wa«  the  firet  of  Wyclif  s  withstanding  the  form  of  the  name,  is 

books  ti:at  appeared  in  type.    In  that  a  male  |)cr8on,  is  described  as  ^'  subtilis 

edition    it  is  styled  '  Dinlogorum   libri  theologus  et  matunis." 

iUi.  ;  but  the  title  of  Dialogue  rather  «  ii.  14;  iii.  7-8.            ^  iii.  30. 

belongs  to  another  of   the  reformer's  •  lb.  p.  237.                    '  ii.  7,  p.  152. 

works,    the    *  Dialogus   sive  speculum  '  iii.  31.  There  is  a  puzzling  i)aHsage 

eoclesisB  militantis."   The  Trialo^  has  about  ixjople  who  disparage  Scripture, 

been  edited  for  the  Oxford   university  and  espi^ially  St.  John's  Gospel,  p.  241. 

press  by  l>r.  Lechler,  of  Leipzig,  1869,  "  iv.  7,  p.  266. 

who  points  out  that  the  name  is  formed  '  L.  iv.  4,  2,  10,  29  :  also  1.  ii.  c.  7, 

by  a  false  analogy,  as  if  diahgus  were  p.   153.     Again :   '*  8ed   ut  certe   soio, 

derived  from  8 Jo  (p.  6).     Of  the  person-  omnes  fratres  mundi  non  possimt  docere 

Ages,  Aletheia  is  described  in  tlio  pro-  aliquem  noc  soijwos,  quid  sit  illud  aoci- 

logue  (39)  as  speaking  "tanquamsolidus  dens  sine  subjecto,  quod  sic  consecraut 

philoeophus/'    but   is    styled    a    sister  et  adorant."    iv.  38,  p.  383.     See  as  to 

(e.  g.  p.  40  ;   cf.  Lechler,  8) ;   Pseustis  Grossetete's  opposite  belief,  c.  6,  p.  €65. 

(i.  e.  ^tvirr-ns)  is  said  to  be  "  infidelis  et  ^  lb.  15.                       ""  iii.  17. 
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tiney**  to  which  he  traces  all  the  corruptionSy  abuses,  and  decay 
of  later  times;  he  holds  that  the  error  of  Constantine  and 
others,  who  thought  by  such  means  to  benefit  the  church,  was 
greater  than  that  of  St.  Paul  in  persecuting  it ;  nay,  he  says  that 
the  princes  who  endowed  the  church  are  liable  to  ihe  punishment 
of  hell  for  so  doing.^  And,  as  a  simple  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the  case,  he  recommends  that  the  king,  on  getting  the  tempo- 
ralities of  a  bishoprick  or  of  an  abbacy  into  his  hands  through 
a  vacancy,  should  avoid  the  mistake  of  restoring  them  to  the 
next  incumbent.^  He  denies  the  necessity  of  confession,  and 
attacks  the  penitential  system,  as  also  indulgences  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  extreme  unction.**  And  he  is  severe  against  the  clergy, 
more  especially  against  the  monks,  canons,  and  friars.  These 
last  he  traces  to  antichrist,  and  declares  to  be  the  means  of 
spreading  all  heresies ; '  he  even  charges  their  idle  and  luxurious 
lives  with  rendering  the  land  less  productive  and  the  air  unwhole- 
some, and  so  with  causing  pestilences  and  epidemics." 

Although  Wyclif s  last  years  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
spent  in  his  retirement,  his  constant  and  varied  activity,  and 
the  influence  which  he  exercised,  were  not  to  be  overlooked ; 
and  in  1384  he  received  a  citation  to  appear  before  Urban  VI. 
HLs  answer '  does  not  clearly  state  the  grounds  on  which  he 
excused  himself;  but  he  hod  been  disabled  by  illness,  and  espe- 
cially by  a  stroke  of  palsy.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1384, 
as  he  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  church,  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  second  attack  of  the  same  sort ;  and  on  the  last  day 

^  Iv.  15 :  Supplem.  409.    Seo  vol.  iii.  initials    that    of    the   first   muzdeicr. 

p.  578.    The  Supplement,  publisheil  for  Thus : — 

the  first  time  by  Prof.  Lechler,  is  against  Carmelites, 

endowments.     In  form  it  is  not  a  dia-  ilugustinians, 

logue,  but  on  argument  in  the  scholastic  Jacobites 

method.              •  JIfinorites. 

°  Trialog.  iv.  17-8.    Cf.  iii.  10.  (iv.  17,  p.  306 ;  33,  p.  362.),   and  the 

P  iv.  19.                   H  lb.  23-5,  32.  voice  of  Abel  cries  to  the  Lord  against 

'  lb.  26-39.    See  above,  p.  2ol.  them.   (p.  362.)     He  rejects,  however, 

•  iv.  35,  p.  370.    Wyclif  acknowledges  the  claims  of  the  Carmelites  to  founda- 

that  Dominic  and  Francis  were  holy  and  tion  by  Elijah,  and  that  of  the  Austin 

devout  men,  but  thinks  that,  from  a  want  friars  to  foundation  by  the  great  bishop 

of  prudence,  they  erred  in  instituting  of  Hippo,   (v.  33 ;  Suppl.  o.  6,  p.  436.) 

their  orders  by  way  of  remedy  for  the  *  *'  Et  si  in  persona  propria  ad  votum 

evils  which  had  grown  on  the  church  potero  laborare,  vellem  praesentiam  Bo- 

since  Satan  was  let    loose,     (iv.   33.)  mani  pontiflcis  humiliter  visitare.     Sed 

Formerly,  as  in  the  time  of  Fitzralpli,  Deus  necessitavit  mo  ad  contrarium;  et 

bishops  and  friars  were  hostile  to  each  communiter  me  docuit  plus  Deo  quam 

other,  but  now  Herod  and  Pilate  had  hominibus  obedire/*  (Fascic.  342 ;  Lewis, 

become  friends  (ib.  36,  p.  375).    The  Append,   xviii.)     Lechler  (in  Herzog, 

friars  are   "  Caimitica   institutio,"  the  xviii.  52)  thinks  that  it  was  not  a  letter, 

nan¥>8  of  the  ortlers,  according  to  their  nor  addR'ssed  to  the  pope,  but  was  per- 

prttcudeil   sc^niority,   forming  by  their  haps  pai t  of  a  sermon. 
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of  the  year  he  expired.  His  enemies  pleased  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  his  seizure  took  place  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Ganterburyy  the  champion  and  martyr  of  the  hier- 
archical claims^  and  that  he  died  on  the  festival  of  tit  Sylvester, 
the  pope  on  whom  the  first  Christian  emperor  was  supposed  to 
have  bestowed  those  privileges  and  endowments  which  Wycb'f 
had  pertinaciously  assailed.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  Wydif  had  many  points  in 
common  with  the  Waldenses,  he  never  shows  any  trace  of 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  party,  but  seems  to  have 
formed  his  opinions  in  entire  independence  of  them.'  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  connect  him  with  the  school  of  Joachim  of 
Fiore ;  but,  although  the  constant  use  of  the  word  Oospel  may 
naturally  recal  to  our  minds  the  "  everlasting  Gospel  *'  of  the 
earlier  party, — ^although  there  was  in  both  parties  a  tendency 
to  apocalyptic  speculations,  and  although  Wyclifs  followers 
were  infected  with  that  fondness  for  prophecies,  partly  of  a 
religious  and  partly  of  a  political  tendency,  which  had  prevailed 
widely  from  the  time  of  Joachim  downwards, — it  would  seem 
that  these  resemblances  are  no  proof  of  any  real  connexion/ 

Wyclif  opposed,  either  entirely  or  in  their  more  exaggerated 
forms,  most  of  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  which  had 
groiMi  on  the  church — such  as  the  system  of  indulgences,  the 
reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  saints,  the  trust  in  supposed 
miracles ;  'and  if  he  held  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  allowed 
the  utility  of  prayers  and  masses  for  the  departed,  he  was 
careful  to  guard  against  the  popular  errors  connected  with  these 
beliefs.'  He  denied  the  usual  distinctions  of  mortal  and  venial 
sin.*  He  regarded  confession  as  wholesome,  but  not  as  necessary ; 
he  limited  the  priestly  power  of  absolution  to  that  of  declaring 
God's  forgiveness  to  the  truly  contrite,  and  blamed  the  clergy 
for  pretending  to  something  more  than  this.**  He  denied  the 
eflfect  of  excommunication,  unless  when  uttered  for  just  reason, 
in  the  cause  of  God,  and  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Christ.*^  He 
opposed  compulsory  celibacy,  and  the  practice  of  binding  young 
persons  to  the  monastic  life  before  their  own  experience  and 

■   Lewis,  101.    Walsingham  records  matis  incentor,  odii  semlnator,  mendocii 

the  end  of  Wyclifs  Ufe  with  exultation,  fabricator."    u.  119. 
and  bays  that  he  was  believe<l  to  have       *  Bohringer*8  Wiclef.  4. 
intended  to  blaspheme  St.  Thomas  in       y  See  Milm.  v.  516. 
his  sermon  on  the  festival.    He  styles       •  Lewis,  130,  137 ;  Hardw.  415. 
Wyclif    "organum    diabolicmn,    hostis       "  Lewis,  130. 

eoclesiio,    confusio   vulgi,    ha)reticorum       *»  lb.  130 ;    Neand.    ix.   245-6.  ^  Sec 

idolum,  hypocritarum  8i>cciUum,  schia-  Walsingh.  i.  360.  "  Fascic.  250. 
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will  could  guide  them  in  the  choice  of  it.*  With  regard  to 
marriage  he  is  said  to  have  held  some  singular  opinions — that 
it  had  been  instituted  as  a  means  of  filling  up  the  places  of  the 
fallen  angels,®  and  that  the  prohibition  of  marriage  even  between 
the  nearest  relations  had  no  other  foundation  than  human  law.^ 
He  admitted  the  seven  sacraments,  but  not  as  all  standing  on 
the  same  level ;  ^  and  he  foimd  fault  with  confirmation,  as  in- 
volving a  pretension  on  the  part  of  bishops  to  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  new  way,  and  thus  to  do  more  than  give  that  Holy 
Spirit  who  was  bestowed  in  baptism.^  He  objected  to  the  pre- 
vailing excess  of  ceremonies,  although  he  admitted  that  some 
ceremonies  were  necessary  and  expedient.^  He  also  found 
fault  with  the  elaborate  music  which  had  come  into  use  in  the 
church,  declaring  it  to  be  a  hindrance  to  study  and  preitching, 
and  ridiculing  the  disposal  of  money  in  foandations  for  such 
purposes.^ 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  Wyclif  held  that  God 
had  not  bestowed  on  any  man  that  plenitude  of  power  which 
was  claimed  by  the  papacy ;  ^  and,  while  he  did  not  refuse  to 
style  the  pope  Christ's  vicar,  he  considered  that  the  emperor 
was  also  His  vicar  in  the  temporal  sphere ;°  that  even  the 
pope  might  be  rebuked,  and  that  even  by  laymen.**  With  some 
of  the  schoolmen  ^  he  held  (ets  we  have  seen)  that  bishops  and 
priests  were  one  and  the  same  order ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  countenanced  the  practice  of  some  of  his  followers,  who 
claimed  for  presbyters  the  power  of  ordination.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  wished  the  clergy  to  cast  themselves,  like 
those  of  the  first  days,  on  the  oblations  of  the  faithful  for  main- 
tenance ;  that  he  would  have  allowed  them  to  enjoy  only  so 
much  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
secular  lords  to  take  away  from  them  such  endowments  as 
were  abused.  But  he  disavowed  the  idea  that  this  was  to  be 
done  arbitrarily,  and  limited  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
conditions  of  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  evangelical  law.*  And, 
although  his  enemies  are  never  found  to  charge  him  with  incon- 
sistency, he  confessed  that  his  own  practice  had  been  short  of 
his  theory, — that  he  had  spent  on  himself  that  which  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  poor.' 

d  I^wifl,  134 ;  Neand.  ix.  203.  "lb.  •  Fascio.  256. 

•  Lewis.  140.      '  Trial,  iv.  20.  p.  318.       »»  See  Palmer  on  the  Chinch,  ed.  1, 

K  lb.  iv.  1 ;  Lewis,  344.  vol.  ii.  374-6. 

»»  Trial,  iv.  14,  p.  293.       '  Lewis,  248.       «i  Walsingh.  i.  359 ;  Faacic.  249,  254. 
•«  lb.  132.  »  Shirley,  65.  '  MUm.  v.  516 ;  Shirley,  46. 
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In  some  respects  Wyclif  seems  to  hayebeen  justly  chargeable 
with  the  use  of  language  which  was  likely  not  only  to  be  mis- 
nnderstood  by  his  op{)onents,  but  to  mislead   his  partisans. 
Thus  the  proposition  that  ^^ Dominion  is  founded  in  grace" 
seems  to  imply  a  principle  of  unlimited  anarchy  and  fanaticism, 
but  is  explained  in   such  a  manner  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
alarming  character.    Wydifs  conception  of  dominion  was  alto- 
gether modelled  on  the  feudal  system.    He  believed  that  God, 
to  whom  alone  dominion  could  properly  belong,  had  granted  in 
fee  (as  it  were)  certain  portions  of  His  dominion  over  the  world, 
on  condition  of  obedience  to  his  commandments,  and  that  such 
grants  were  vitiated  by  mortal  sin  in  the  holders."    But  this 
Wyclif  admitted  to  be  an  ideal  view,  which  must  be  modified 
in  order  to  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  case  ;^  and  by  way  of 
corrective  he  advanced  another  proposition,  of  at  least  equally 
startling  appearance — that  "  God  ought  to  obey  the  devil."  ^    In 
other  wordfli,  as  God  suffers  evil  in  this  world — ^as  the  Saviour 
submitted  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil — so  obedience  is  due  by 
Christians  to   constituted   authority,    however  unworthy  the 
holders  of  it  may  be.     The  wicked,  although  they  could  not 
have  dominion  in  its  proper  sense,  might  yet  have  power,  so  as 
to  be  entitled  to  obedience.     And  thus  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
imputations  which  have  been  cast  on  him  by  his  enemies  as  if 
he  had  a'lvocated  the  principles  of  insurrection  and  tyrannicide.* 
AVyclif  considered  that,  while  the  pope  and  the  king  are  each 
supreme  in  his  own  department,  every  Christian  man  holds  of 
Gtxl,  although  not  "in  chief; "  and  that  hence  the  final  court 
of  appeal  is  not  that  of  the  pope,  but  of  God.^    In  like  manner, 
when  he  asserted  that  one  who  was  in  mortal  sin  could  not 
administer  the  sacraments,  the  proposition  was  softened  by  an 
explanation — ^that  a  man  in  such  a  condition  might  administer 
the  sacraments  validly,  although  to  his  own  condemnation.* 
Wyclif's  opinions  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  have 

•  Trialog.  iv.  19 ;  Shirley,  63.  "  NuUua  y  Shirley,  66.  "  The  education  of  the 
C8t  dominus  civillB,  huUub  episcopuB,  indiTidual  conscience  to  independence 
nuUuB  eftt  pnelatufl,  dam  est  in  peocato  could  not  bo  effected  in  a  day.  Upon 
mortali.^    Walsingh.  ii.  53.  the  generality  of  thoughtful  men  in  his 

*  See  Lewis,  552;  Neand.  ix.  210;  day  the  external  authority  of  the  church 
Shirley,  62.  of  Kome  had  a  hold  which  they  could  not 

"  He  is  said  to  have  disavowed  this  shake  off;   again  and  again   the  most 

(lAwis,  96),  and  it  has  been  siipi)osed  devoted  of  W^yclif's  disciples  are  found 

ti»  l*e  an  inference  of  his  enemies.    But  returning,    with   recantation,    to    the 

Dr.  Shirley  quotes  a  passage  in  which  bosom  of  the  chuich,   unable  to  bear 

Wyclif  defends  it.    p.  6-1.  their  terrible  isolation."    lb. 

'  See  Knyghton,  2662;  Lewis,  IK?,  "  Lewis,  96, 117. 
176. 
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been  already  stated*  On  predestination  and  the  doctrines  con- 
nected with  it,  his  views  were  such  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
styled  by  his  admirers  John  Augustine.^  He  denied  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  held  that  all  things  take  place  by  absolute 
necessity;  that  even  God  Himself  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
He  actually  does ;  ^  that  no  predestined  person  could  be  finally 
obdurate  or  could  be  lost ;  that  no  one  who  was  **  foreknown  " 
would  have  the  gift  of  final  perseverance,  or  could  be  saved  ; 
and  that  while  in  the  body  we  can  have  no  certainty  who  those 
are  that  belong  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other .^  Philosophy 
mingled  largely  with  his  theology;  he  maintained  that  true 
philosophy  and  true  theology  must  go  together ;  and  thus,  as  his 
own  views  were  strongly  realistic,  he  concluded  that  the 
nominalists  could  not  receive  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture  * 

A  document  is  extant  which  professes  to  be  a  testimonial  in 
favour  of  Wyclif,  granted  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1406  ;• 
bat  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  what  is  known  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  university  authorities  towards  his  memory  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  forged  by  a  Wyclifite  named 
Peter  Payne,  who  published  it  in  Bohemia/ 

After  Wyclif's  death  the  Lollards  (as  his  followers  were 
called),^  rapidly  developed  the  more  questionable  part  of  his 
opinions.^    They  became  wildly  fanatical  against  the  Roman 

*  Shirley,  54.  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  been  himself 
*»  **  Omnia  qnie  eveninnt  necessarib  deceived.  lb.  644. 
absolute  eveniunt.  Et  sic  Deus  non  cr  This  name  was  older,  and  is  said  to 
potest  quidquam  produccie  vel  inteUi-  have  been  given  as  early  as  1309  to  some 
gere,  nisi  quod  de  facto  intcUigit  et  sectaries  in  Flanders,  **  quasi  Deum 
producit."  Trial,  iii.  8,  pp.  154-5.  ]audantes.'*(Rayn.l318.!44.)  8omederive 
^  lb.  1.  iii.  7  ;  Ncand.  ix.  240-1.  it  from  one  Walter  Lollard,  who  is  said 
^  TrisJ.  ii.  8,  p.  85 ;  Neand.  ix.  238.  to  have  been  burnt  at  Cologne.  (See 
»  Wilk.  ui.  302.  D*Argentre,  i.  282)  ;  but  this  idea  seems 
f  Wood's  Hist,  of  Oxford,  ed.  Gutch,  quite  untenable.  (Mosh.  De  Begh.  272.) 
i.  542.  Lewis  gives  the  document,  Another,  and  a  more  probable,  etymo- 
Append.  xxi.,  and  defends  it,  pp.  274-5.  logy  is  from  laUen,  on  account  of  the 
It  bore  the  seal  of  the  university,  which  chanting  to  which  tiie  Flemish  LoUards 
Payne  is  supposed  to  have  got  into  his  were  addicted  (Mosh.  ii.  680-9 ;  Lechler 
hands  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  in  Herzog,  viii.  458).  Although  the 
carelessly  kept.  (Hardw.  420.)  The  word  lolium  is  applied  to  Wyclif's  doc- 
convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  1411,  while  trines  in  Gregory  XL's  buU  addressed 
lamenting  the  state  of  things  in  Oxford  to  Oxford  (sec  p.  205),  there  is  there  no 
generally,  mentions  that  forged  letters  allusion  to  the  name  of  Lollards;  but 
in  favour  of  heresy,  &c.,  had  been  scaled  the  derivation  from  lolium  is  found  from 
with  the  university  seal,  and  published  about  1382,  and  appears  in  official  docu- 
in  foreign  countries.  (Wilk.  iii.  336.)  The  ments  as  early  as  lfe7.  Lechler,  1.  c.  459. 
English  representatives  at  the  coimcil  of  •*  Knyghton,  2706-8 ;  Walsingb.  IL 
Constance  denounced  the  testimonial  as  252.  See  as  to  the  variety  of  characters 
a  forgery,  and  produced  another  letter,  embraced  under  the  general  title  of  Lol- 
of  opposite  character,  also  under  the  lards,  Shirley,  67.  There  are  many 
university  seal.  (V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  326.)  documents  of  this  time  in  Wilkins,  iii.. 
Jerome  of  Prague  was  charged  with  a  See  Knyghton,  2209-10,  2736,  Ac,  for 
share  in  the  deception,  but  denied  tliis,  proceedings  against  tlie  party. 
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church  aod  the  clergy.^  Some  of  them  denied  the  necessity  of 
ordinationy  maintaining  that  any  Christian  man  or  woman, 
"  heing  withont  sin,"  was  entitled  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist  ;^ 
or  they  took  it  on  themselyes  to  ordain  withont  the  ministry  of 
bishops."'  Some  declared  the  sacraments  to  be  mere  dead 
signs;  and,  whereas  Wyclif  had  held  a  sabbatical  doctrine  as 
to  the  Lord's  day,  they  denounced  the  observance  of  that  day 
as  a  remnant  of  Judaism.*^  With  such  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion  were  combined  extravagances  dangerous  to  civil  go- 
Tomment  and  to  society ;  and  prophecies,  which  were  in  great 
part  of  political  tendency,  were  largely  circulated  among  the 
Lollards.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 

among  the  clergy  of  the  party,  it  still  numbered  among  its 

members  many  persons  of  distinction,  who   encouraged  the 

preachers  in  their  rounds,  gathered  audiences  to  listen  to  them, 

and  afforded  them  armed  protection.^    But  its  main  strength 

lay  among  the  humbler  classes.    London  was  a  stronghold  of 

Lollardism,  as  were  also  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Lincoln, 

where  Wyclif 's  personal  influence  had  been  especially  exerted.** 

In  1394  the  Lollards  affixed  to  the  doors  of  St  Paul's  and 

Westminster  Abbey  placards  in  which  the  clergy  were  attacked 

and  the  current  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was  impugned ; '  and 

they  presented  to  parliament  a  petition,  in  which  the  peculiarities 

of  their  system  were  strongly  enounced."    The  bishops  took  such 

alarm  at  these  movements  that  they  urgently  entreated  the 

king  to  hurry  back  from  Ireland  in  order  to  meet  the  new 

*  ^  Quod  papa,  cardinales,  archiepis-   in  letting  the  party  alone,  but  cxcopts 
oopi,  episoopi,  archidiaconi,  decani,  offi-   the  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  threatened 
dales,  aliffique  omnes  personfe  majores   to  bum  or  otherwise  put  to  death  any 
ecclesiae  sint  maledicti.'^  (ap.  Knyghton,    Lollard  who  should  presume  to  teach  in 
2707.)     In    Nov.   1384    (a  few  weeks    his  diocese.     Cf.  Capgrave,  252. 
before  Wyclifs  death)  an<i  in  February,       °  Hordw.  418;  Neand.  ix.  201. 
13S5,  thero  were  royal  orders  for  protec-       *  Hardw.  418.    See  Maitland,  on  the 
tioD  of  friars  against  the  outrages  of  the   Lollards,  {*  Eight  Essays,*  Lond.  1852  \ 
party.    (Rym.  rii.  447,  458.)    Among       ^  Knyghton,   2661-2;  Walsingh.    ii. 
the  opinions  of  Swynderby,  which  he  was    159,   216.     Walsingham    relates    with 
made  to  recant,  one  was  a  gross  charge   satisfaction  that  tlie  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
of  immorality    against    the    clergy  :—    who  had  been  a  patron  of  the  Lollards, 
**  Nullus  sacerdoe  in  aliquam  domum  in-    was  beheaded   at  Cirencester,  in  1400, 
trat  nisi  ad  male  tractaudum  uxorera,    "sine  sacramento  confessionis,  ut   fcr- 
filiam,    ant    ancillam ;    et  ideo  mariti    tur."    ib.  244. 

caveant  ne  sacerdotem  aliquem  in  *>  See  the 'Processus  contra  Lollardos' 
domiim  suam  intrare  permittant."  of  Leicester,  1389,  Wilk.  iii.  208,  210-1 ; 
Knyebton,  2669.  Knyghton,  2736 ;  Fox,  iii.  197,  soqci. ; 

k  See  Fox,  iii.  132,  188-9,  249,  288;   MUm.  v.  521-2.    Leicester  was  inter- 
Rayn.  1391.  22.  dieted  on  account  of  LoUardy.    Wilk. 

-    Walsingh.  ii.   188-9,  252-3;   who   iii.  209.  r  Walsingh.  ii.  216. 

blames  the  bishops  for  their  supinencss       •  Wilk.  iii.  221-3  ;  Pauli,  iv.  297. 
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dangers  which  had  ariseny^  and  daring  the  remaining  years  of 
Bicbard's  power  active  measures  were  taken  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  Lollardism.^  In  1396,  Boniface  IX«  entreated  the  king 
to  assist  him. in  suppressing  heresy,  as  being  dangerous  alike  to 
the  church  and  to  the  crown ; '  and  in  the  same  year  Archbishop 
Thomas  Arundel,  immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy, 
held  a  synod,  in  which  eighteen  propositions,  attributed  to 
Wyclif,  were  condemned/  The  democratic  and  communistic 
opinions  which  had  become  developed  among  the  party,  while 
they  attracted  the  poorer  people,  must  have  tended  to  alienate 
those  of  higher  condition,  and  thus  were,  on  the  whole,  disad- 
vantageous to  its  progress. 

But  most  especially  the  Lollards  suffered  from  the  change 
which  placed  Henry  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Bichai'd.    Archbishop  Arundel,  their  bitter  enemy,  had  a  power- 
ful hold  on  the  new  king,  whom  he  bad  greatly  aided  to  attain 
the  crown ;  and  Henry,  in  his  feeling  of  insecurity,  was  eager  to 
ally  himself  with  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the  friars — so  that 
under  the  descendants  of  Wyclif 's  old  patron,  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  condition  of  tbe  Wyclifites  became  worse  than  it  had  pre- 
viously been.*    Henry  in  his  first  year  sent  a  message 
to  the  convocation,  tbat  it  was  his  intention  "  to  main- 
tain all  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  to  destroy  heresies,  errors, 
and  heretics  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power ; "  *  and  in  the  following 
year,  after  a  representation  by  the  clergy  to  parliament  as  to 
A.D.       the  necessity  of  checking  the  growth  of  heresy,  was 
1400-1.    passed  the  statute  "De  heeretico  comburendo."**    By 
this  it  was  enacted  that  any  one  whom  an  ecclesiastical  court 
should  have  declared  to  be  guilty,  or  strongly  suspected,  of 
heresy,  should,  on  being  made  over  to  the  sheriff  with  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect,  be  publicly  burnt.*' 

*  WTalsingh.  ii.  215-6.  suggestion  of  the  LoUards,  to  make  new 
»  Fascic.  SGO ;  Rymer,  vii.  805-6 ;  viii.    laws,  ailverse  to  the  clergy  and  to  the 

S7,  &o.  '■  8chiockh,  xxiv.  555.       liberties    of  the   church,   the   bishope 

'  Wilk.  iii.  229.     •  Collier,  iii.  234-7.    should  be  desired  strenuously  to  with- 

•  Wilk.  iii.  239.  stand  such  attempts.    Wilk.  iii.  242. 

»>  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.    The  prayer  was,  «  Walsinj;h.  il  247 ;  Pauli,  v.  51-2. 

that  when  persons  had  been  convicted,  That  this  statute  was  probably  not  pasBed 

the  king's  officers  should  receive  them,  in  regular  form,  see  Hallam,  M.  A.  ii. 

"  et  ulterius  agant  quod  cis  incumbit  in  221 ;   on  the  other  side,  Lingard,  iii. 

ea  parte  ;'*  but  the  answer  is  more  dis-  472.     Filzberbert   says  that  it  was  a 

tinct : — "  Eastlem  coram  populo  in  emi-  rule  of  common  law  that  heretics  ^ould 

nenti  loco  comburi  faeiant."    The  eon-  be  burnt ;  and  some  think  that  Sautre 

vocation  had  decreed  that  ^'  cum  clericis  suffered  before  the  enactment  of   the 

laici  oppido  hint  infesti  *'  [a  reminiscence  statute.    (See  Shirley,  69.)     It  is   re- 

of  Boniface  VIII.],  and  whereas  it  was  marked  that  England    was    the  only 

said  that  parliament  intended,  at  the  country  where  such  a  statute  was  needed. 
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The  first  victim  of  this  statute  is  supposed  to  have  been 
William  Saatre,  priest  of  St  Osyth's,  in  London,  who  had  before 
been  oonvicted  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  and  suffered  as  a 
rekpeed  heretic  in  I4OI9  chiefly  for  the  denial  of  transubstan- 
tiitkm.^    When  the  parliament  in  1410  asked  for  a  mitigation 
of  Uie  statatCy  the  king  answered  that  it  ought  to  be  made  more 
serefe.*    There  is  a  succession  of  measures  intended  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  Lollards.    In  1407  an  ordinance  was  passed 
which  condemns  their  opinions   as  to  church   property,  and 
aeems  to  connect  the  party  with  those  who  used  the  name  of 
the  deposed  king  as  if  he  were  still  alive/     In  the  following 
year  a  synod  assembled  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of 
Archlnshop   Arundel,   decreed   that  Wyclif's    books       a.d. 
flhoald  not  be  read,  unless  allowed  by  one  of  the  uni-      ^'^^^• 
TerntieSy  and  that  no  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  should 
be  made,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  uniform  sense, 
'as  the  blessed  Jerome  himself,  although  he  had  been  inspired, 
avers  that  herein  he  had  often  erred."'    It  was  ordered  that  at 
Oxford  the  authorities  should  inquire,  once  a  month  or  oftener, 
whether  Wyclif's  opinions  were  held  by  any  members  of  the 
university;^  and  in  1412  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  propo- 
sitions from  his  works  were  condemned  there,  '^  as  all  guilty  of 
fire."*     The  pope,  John   XXIII.,  at  Arunders   request,  con- 
firmed this  sentence ;  but  he  rejected  the  archbishop's  proposal 
that  Wyclif's  bones  should  be  dug  up  and  bumt.*^ 

•0  elsewhere  the  secular  powers  at  once  in    Archteolo^^o,    vols,     xxiii.^    xxv. ; 

carried  out  the  sentence.  (Wordsw.  Eccl.  Mackiutosh.  i.  381 ;  Broughant,  n.  xxii. 

Biof;.  i.  22 ;  Milman,  v.  524 ;  who  refer  Waluiugham  reports  Sir  John  Oldcautlc 

to  Blackstone  and  Hallam.)    The  writ  as  having  said,  when  brought  before  par- 

for    burning   (Rym.  viii.   178),    dated  liament  in  1417/' senon  habere  judicem 

Feb.  26, 1401,  says  that  the  punishment  inter  eos,  viveuto  ligeo  domino  suo  in 

is  "juxta   legem  divinam,  humanam,  re'j:no  Sootiae,  rege  Ricardo."  (ii.  328). 

canonica  instituta,  et  in  hac  parte  con-  But  this  proves  nothin<4  more  than  tho 

suetudinarie."  inclination  of  tho  I^llords  to  Ixlicvo 

^  Fox,  iii.  222-9;  Wilk.  iii.  255.    As  such  stories,  and  to  moke  use  of  Richard's 

ooe  John  Newton  was  rector  of   St.  name  a^^inst  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
OBjth's  from  1396  to  1427,  Sautre  was       »  Wilkins,  iii.  314,  co.  6-7. 
pn^bly  a  chantry-priest,     llook,  iv.       ^  Tb.  c.  11.    Cf.  Arundel,  ib.  322-3, 

502.  329. 

«  Walsingh.  ii.  283.  »   *  Omnes  reas  igne."    Ib.  339-349 ; 

'  Ltingaru,  iii.  472,  from  Rot.  Pari.  iii.  Lewis,  105 ;  Collier,  iii.  290. 
5S3.     "This,  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  was       ^   Wilk.   iii.  351 ;   CoUier,  iii.  291  ; 

only  a  temporary  ordinance,  to  last  till  Hook,  iv.  494-8.    Among  proposals  by 

the  next  i)arliament."     That  Richard  the  university  of  Oxford,  1414,  one  is. 

made  his  escape  from  Pontefract,  and  That  whereas  incompetent  and    iuopt 

lived  in  Scotland,  has  been  maintained  translations  of  many  books  ha'l  misled 

Dot  only  by  Mr.  Tytler  (Hint.  Scotl.  iii.  simple  and  ignorant  persons  IsimpVces 

279,  seqq.),  but  by  Mr.  Williams,  editor  id'otusX    books    and    tracts   Englished 

of  the  *  Cnronique  de  la  Traliison  et  Mort  since  the  beginning  of  the  schism  should 

de    Kichanl  II.*  for  the  English  His-  be  confiscated  imtil  gWMl  translations 

torical  Society.  Against  this,  see  Amyot,  should  be  made.    c.  44,  Wilk.  iii.  365. 
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During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  the  laws  against  LoUardism 
were  but  partially  enforced;  but  Henry  V.  (whatever  may 
have  been  his  conduct  in  those  earlier  years  as  to  which  we 
have  received  an  impression  too  strong  to  be  eflfaced  by  any 
historical  evidence)  showed  himself,  when  king,  strictly  religious 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  and  conscientious,  even  to 
bigotry,  in  the  desire  to  signalise  his  orthodoxy  and  to  suppress 
such  opinions  as  bore  the  note  of  heresy."*  Under  the  influence 
of  his  Carmelite  confessor,  Thomas  Netter,  one  of  the  bitterest 
controversial  opponents  of  Wyclifism,"  the  laws  were  now  rigor- 
ously executed.  The  victims  were  of  all  classes  f  but  the  most 
conspicuous  for  character  and  for  rank  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  sat  in  parliament  as  Lord  Cobham.^ 
Oldcastle,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  somewhat  violent 
and  impetuous  character,  had  been  highly  distinguished  in  the 
French  wars,  and  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Henry 
in  his  earlier  days.*  Having  taken  up  the  opinions  of  Wyclif 
with  enthusiastic  zeal,  he  endeavoured,  by  encouraging  itinerant 
preachers  and  otherwise,  to  spread  these  doctrines  among  the 
people ;  and  it  was  feared  that  his  military  skill  and  renown 
might  make  him  dangerous  as  the  leader  of  a  fanatical  and 
disaffected  party ."^  The  king  himself  undertook  to  argue  with 
him;  but  Cobham,  knowing  his  ground  better,  withstood  the 
Sep.23-Oct  royal  arguments."  After  having  been  called  in  ques-i 
10, 1413.  tion  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  his  opinions 
(as  to  which  he  appears,  while  denying  transubstantiation,  to 
have  consistently  maintai^ied  that  the  very  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  contained  under  the  form  of  the  eucharistic  ele- 

"  Gesta  Henr.  V.  90-2;  2  Henr.  V.  history  of  Henry  V.,  Sir  John  Oldcastle 

stat.  1.  c.  7 ;  Proolomations  in  Bym.  ix.  appears  as  one  of  the  king  s  companions ; 

46, 120,  129,  &c.    See  Pauli,  v.  80.  89,  and    Shakespeare  originally    gave  the 

175-8.  same  name  to  the  character  wliom  we 

■  Netter  was  author  of  the*  Doctrinale  know  as  Falstaif;  for  which  he  apolo- 

Antiquitatum   Fidei  CathoIicsB  Eccle-  gises  in   the  Epilogue  of  Henry  IV., 

8i»,'  a  work  which  fills  three  huge  folio  pi.  ii. : — "  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and 

volumes,  and  has  been  repeatedly  ^ited  this  is  not    the    man."      (See   Dyce'a 

(as  by  Blanciotti,  Venice,  1757-9);  also,  Shakespeare,  2nd  ed.,  iv.  204-5 ;  Fuller, 

perhaps,  of  the  *  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum.'  ii.  417.)    But  it  is  absurd,  as  well  as  un- 

See  Dr.  Sliirley's  Preface,  70, 7G-7,  where  fair,  in  Dr.  Lingard  (iii.  477-8)  to  attach 

it  is  supposed  that  Netter  used  materials  the  characteristics  of  Falstaif  to  the  real 

oollectea  by  Stephen  Patryngton.  Oldcastle.  (See  Paidi,  v.  86.)   There  was 

°  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  liife  of  Henry  V.  a  serious  play  on  the  story  of  Sir  John 

(ii.  344,  seqq.)  vindicates  him  as  to  the  Oldcastle,  printed  in  1600,  and  w^rongly 

death  of  Badby  from  the  exaggerations  ascribed  to  Shakes])eare.    See  Knight's 

of  Fox  and  Milner.  *  Pictorial  Shakspere,'  vii.  209. 

p  See  Brougham,  House  of  Lancaster,       '  Fascic.  434.     See  Tyler,  ii.  285  ; 

Append,  xxvi.  Milra.  v.  529,  seqq. 

«»  Walsing.  u.  291 ;  Fascic.  434 ;  Pauli,       ■  Gesta  Henr.  IL ;  Fascic.  435. 
v.  82.    In  an  old  play  founded  on  the 
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menta%  he  was  excommunicated.  He  then  made  his  escape 
from  London^  and  for  some  years  lived  obscurely  in  Wales; 
bnt  he  afterwards  reappeared,  and,  as  he  was  supposed  to 
be  concerned  in  revolutionary  designs,  was  arrested,  and  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  sentence  which 
had  before  been  pronounced  against  him  on  a  mixed  charge  of 
heresy  and  treason  was  read  over  in  his  hearing,  and,  as  he  made 
no  defence,  he  was  forthwith  hanged  and  burnt  in  Smithfield 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1417.^ 

Wyclifism  disappears  from  view  in  England,  although  it 
continued  to  lurk  as  the  creed  of  illiterate  persons  among  the 
laity;*  and  when  the  day  of  reformation  arrived,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  agents  in  the  great  change  were  influenced  by 
the  movement  of  an  earlier  time/  But  meanwhile,  in  a  distant 
country,  opinions  closely  resembling  those  of  Wyclif  produced 
effects  of  wide  and  lasting  importance. 

<  E.g.  Fax,  iii.  325,  327.  330-1,  338,  ler.  in  Herzog,  yiii.  463.  The  doctrines 
344.  846  ;  Fascic.  437-444 ;  Wilk.  iii.  of  Wyclif  were  carried  into  SooUand  by 
352, 357.  a  priest  named  James  Beaby,  who  was 

"  Wslsingh.  ii.  297-8,  306;  Fox,  iii.  brought  before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
867-9 ;  Capgrave,  de  lUustribns  Hen-  and  was  burnt  in  1407.  It  would  seem 
rieia,  113,  122 ;  Collier,  iii.  324 ;  Pauli,  that  his  tracts  were  preserved  among  the 
IT.  148.  Henry  was  then  warring  in  people,  and  had  much  influence.  Tytler, 
France.  (Tyler,  ii.  300.)  For  Old-  iii.  141-2;  Grub,  i.  365-6. 
ctfltle's  innocence  of  treason,  see  Lord  J'  As  to  the  slighting  opinions  which 
Brongham's  Appendix,  xxviii.  TiUtheraud  Melanchthon  pronounced  on 

*    See  Prof.   Churchill    Babington's   Wyclif,  and  the  injustice  thereby  done 
Frefiwe  to Pecocks  * Kepressor *  (Chron.   to  him,  see  Lechlcr,  in  Herzog,  xviii, 
and  Mem.),  p.  xxvii.,  and  the  references   103. 
to  **  Lollaids  "  in  the  index ;  also  Lech- 
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BOHEMIA. 

The  reforming  tendencies  which  appeared  in  Bohemia  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been  traced  to  the 
ancient  connexion  of  that  country  with  the  Greek  church,*  fix)m 
which  it  is  assumed  that  peculiar  usages,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  in  the  oflBces  of 
the  church,  and  the  administration  of  the  eucharistic  cup  to  the 
laity,  had  been  continued  through  the  intermediate  ages.^  But 
this  theory,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Bohemian  reformers  of 
the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  appears  to  be  wholly 
unsupported  by  historical  fact,^  Nor,  although  some  Waldenses 
had  made  their  way  into  the  country,^  does  it  appear  that  the 
reforming  movement  which  we  are  about  to  notice  derived  any 
impulse  from  that  party. 

The  first  person  who  became  conspicuous  as  a  teacher  of 
reformation  in  liohemia  was  not  a  native  of  the  country,  but 
an  Austrian — Conrad  of  Waldhausen,®  canon  of  the  catliedral 
of  Prague,  and  pastor  of  a  parish  near  the  city.  Conrad  appears 
to  have  adhered  in  all  resi)ects  to  tlie  doctrine  which  was  con- 
sidered ortliodox  in  Ids  time,  and  his  burning  zeal  was  directed 
against  pnictic4il  corruptions  of  religion.  He  denounced,  with 
indignant  eloquence,  the  mechanical  character  of  the  usual 
devotions ;  the  abuses  of  indulgences  and  relics  ;  the  practice  of 
simony  in  all  forms,  among  which  he  included  the  performance 
of  charitable  duties  for  money,  such  as  that  of  tending  the  sick  ;^ 
and  on  this  ground,  among  others,  he  censured  the  mendicant 
friars.     But  he  also  assailed  the  principle  of  their  system  alto- 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  390,  470-2.  Trittonhtini  groundlcssly  oonnects  the 

^  Schrockh,  zxxiv.  5(54.  Bohemian  rt- formers  with  Beghards  and 

c  Giesol.  II.  iii.  333;  Palacky,  III.  i.  with  the  Hupixisid  Walter  Lollard  (see: 

157.  abtive,  p.  220).    Chrou.  Hirsaug.  1315, 

«*  They  are  taid  to  have  murdered  a  1322. 

papal  lep:ate  and  inquisitor  at  Prague  in  •  The  suniame  of  Stiekna  waa  formerly, 

1341.    (Schrockh,  xxxiv.   5G5.)     J..hn,  but  wrongly,  given  to  Conrad,  by  coii- 

archbishop    of    Prague,    complains    in  fusion  with  another  prrson.     Palacky, 

1381  that  heresies  an^  rife  in  Bohemia,  III.  i.  1(51 ;  Neand.  ix.  2(53. 

"et  signanter  secta  Sarraboytarum  et  '  Sohriickh,  xxxiv.  566;   Neand.   ix. 

illorum  rusticorum  Valdensium  damna-  2(58,  272. 
torum."    (Mansi,  xxvi.  692.)    John  of 
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gether,  offering  sixty  groats  to  any  one  who  would  prove  from 
Scripture  that  the  Saviour  gave  his  sanction  to  the  mendicant 
life;  and  he  strongly  opposed  the  practice  of  devoting  young 
persons — sometimes  even  children  yet  unborn — to  the  cloister, 
without  allowing  them  the  power  of  choice.'     He  required 
usurers  to  disgorge  the  gains  which  they  had  unjustly  acquired ; 
whereas  the  friars  used  to  quiet  the  consciences  of  such  persons 
by  teaching  them  that  the  iniquities  of  usury  might  be  sanc- 
tified by  bounty  to  the  church.^     Yet  Conrad,  although  he 
strenuously  opposed  the  corruptions  of  monasticism,  set  a  high 
value  on  the  idea  of  the  monastic  life.'    His  power  as  a  preacher 
is  said  to  have  been  very  extraordinary ;  sometimes  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  deliver  his  sermons  in  market-places,  be- 
cause no  church  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  multitude  of 
hearers.    He  carried  away  from  the  mendicants  all  but  a  handful 
of  "  beguines ;"  even  Jews  crowded  to  listen  to  him,  and  he 
discountenanced  those  who  would  have  kept  them  off.''    Conrad 
was  favoured   by  the  Emperor  Charles;    and,   although  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  combined   against  him,  and  in 
1364  exhibited  twenty-nine  articles  of  accusation  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  he  continued  his  course  without  any  serious 
molestation  until  his  death  in  1369.°* 

Contemporary  with  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  was  Militz,"  a 
native  of  Kremsier,  in  Moravia.  Militz  had  attained  the  dignity 
of  archdeacon  of  Prague,  and,  in  addition  to  other  benefices, 
possessed  some  landed  property ;  he  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  was  greatly  respected  in  his 
ecclesiastical  character.  But  tlie  desire  after  a  stricter  religious 
life  arose  within  him,  and,  resigning  all  the  advantages  of  his 
position,  he  withtirew  to  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  a  parish 
priest's  life  in  a  little  town  or  village.**  After  a  time  he  re- 
appeared at  Prague,  and,  unlike  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  who 
bad  used  only  the  German  language,  he  preached  in  Latin  to 
the  learned,  and  in  the  vernacular  to  the  multitude.  At  first, 
his  Bohemian  sermons  had  little  effect  on  accotint  of  his  some- 
what foreign  pronunciation  ;**  but  this  difficulty  was  gradually 
overcome,  and  Militz  was  heard  four  or  five  times  a  day  by  enthu- 

'  Neand.  ix.  269.               '*  lb.  272.  token  it  for  a  surname,  and  hnve  prefixed 

»  lb.  ix.  270.  John  to  it.    Giesel.  II.  iii.  324;  Herzog, 

k  lb.  ix.  264.  267,  272-4.  sii.  Mdifz. 

"  Schrockb,  xxxiv.  5G7  ;  Neand.  ix.  •»   Palacky,  III.  i.  161 ;    Neand.  ix. 

275-6.  250-1. 

"    This  {=  eariitimus)  was  his   bap-  ^  *•  Propter  inpongruentiam  yalgariB 

ti<:mal  Dame,  although  some  have  mis-  sermonis.'     Palacky,  III.  i.  165. 

Q  2 
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siastic  audiences.  Usnrers  were  persuaded  by  his  eloquence 
to  give  up  their  gains,  and  women  to  renounce  the  vanities  of 
dress ;  and  so  powerful  was  Militz  in  exhorting  prostitutes  to 
forsake  a  life  of  sin,  that  under  his  teaching  a  part  of  the  city 
which  had  been  known  as  Little  Venice  acquired  the  title  of 
Little  Jerusalem.*^  Like  Conrad,  Militz  attacked  the  mendicant 
system ;  but,  whereas  Conrad  had  confined  himself  to  practical 
subjects,  Militz  plunged  into  apocalyptic  speculations.  Seeing  in 
the  corruption  of  the  church  a  proof  that  antichrist  was  already 
come,  he  wrote  a  tract,  in  which  he  fixed  the  end  of  the  world 
between  1365  and  1367 ;  he  even  told  Charles  IV.  to  his  face 
that  he  was  the  great  antichrist,  yet  he  did  not  by  this  forfeit 
the  emperor's  regard.'  In  1357,  Militz  felt  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  set  forth  his  opinions  to  Urban  V.,  who  was  then  about 
to  remove  to  Kome.  He  arrived  there  before  the  pope,  and  by 
announcing  his  intention  of  discoursing  on  the  coming  of  anti- 
christ provoked  an  imprisonment  in  the  convent  of  Ara  Coeli ; 
but  he  was  able  to  justify  his  orthodoxy  before  Urban,  and  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Prague."  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
apocalyptic  subjects,  but  was  unwearied  in  his  labours  as  a 
preacher ;  and  he  established  a  school  for  preachers,  at  which 
200  or  300  students  were  trained  under  one  roof,  but  without 
any  vow  or  monastic  rule.*  Some  years  later,  twelve  charges 
against  hira  were  brought  before  Gregory  XI., — among  other 
things,  that  he  disparaged  the  clergy  from  the  pope  down- 
wards; that  he  denounced  their  possession  of  property;  that 
he  denied  the  force  of  excommunication ;  and  that  he  insisted 
on  daily  communion."  In  order  to  meet  these  charges,  Militz 
repaired  to  Avignon,  but  while  his  case  was  pending  he  died 
there  in  1374.*  « 

Among  the  pupils  of  Militz  was  Mathias  of  Janow,  a  young 
man  of  kniglitly  family,  who  afterwards  studied  for  six  years  at 
Paris,  and  thence  wiis  styled  *'  Magister  Parisiensis."  In  1381 
Mathiiis  became  a  canon  of  Prague,  and  he  was  confessor  to  the 
Emperor  Charles/  The  influence  of  Mathias,  unlike  that  of 
Conrad  and  of  Militz,  was  exerted  chiefly  by  means  of  his 
writings.  One  of  these— a  tract  *  On  the  Abomination  of  Deso- 
lation,' mainly  directed  against  the  mendicant  friars — has  been 

«»  Neand.  ix.  252-4.  «  lb.  III.  i.  171. 

'   lb.,    ix.    256;     Palacky,    III.     i.  *  lb.  172 ;  Neand.  ix.  262^. 

165-7.  7  Sohrockh,  xxxiv.  572 ;  Palacky,  III. 

•  Ncand.  ix.  256-261 ;  Palacky,  III.  i.  i.  173. 
167-8.                            »  lb.,  III.  i.  169. 
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fometimes  ascribed  to  Hns,  and  sometimes  to  Wyclif.'    His 
chief  work,  *0f  the  Bales  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments* 
(which  is  described  as  an  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  real 
and  jhlse  Christianity*)  has  never  been  printed  at  full  length. 
MifrfhiAn  went  considerably  beyond  those  practical  measures  of 
reform  with  which  his  predecessors  had  contented  themselves ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  later  reformer  Hus  rather  fell 
short  of  him  in  this  respect  than  exceerled  him.^    Mathias  pro- 
fessed  to  regard  Holy  Scripture  as  the  only  source  of  religious 
knowledge,  and  declared  himself  forcibly  against  human  inven- 
tions and  precepts  in  religion.^    He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  papacy  on  the  church ;  he  regarded 
the  pope  rather  as  antichrist  than  as  Christ's  vicar;  and  he 
describes  antichrist  (whom  he  declares  to  have  come  long  ago) 
in  terms  which  seem  to  point  at  the  degenerate  and  secularised 
hierarchy .•    He  denounced  the  clergy  in  general  for  the  vices 
which  he  imputed  to  them,  and  appears  to  have  reprobated  the 
greatness  of  the  distinction  which  was  commonly  made  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity/     Mathias  was  especially  zealous  for 
frequent  communion  of  the  lay  people.    He  denied  the  suffi- 
ciency of  what  was  called  spiritual  communion :  "  If  we  were 
angels,"  he  said,  "  it  might  possibly  be  enough ;   but  for  our 
mixed  nature  of  body  and  soul  an  actual  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  necessary ;"  and  this  he  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  itself.*   Those  (he  said)  who  receive  but  once  a  year 
come  to  the  sacrament  in  a  spirit  of  bondage,  and  cannot  know 
the  true  Christian  liberty.**    It  was  supposed  in  later  times  that 
Mathias  had  advocated  the  administration  of  the  eucharistic  cup 
to  the  laity ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.*   For  some  of  the 
opinions  imputed  to  him — ^among  other  things,  for  insisting  on 
daily  communion  of  the  laity — he  was  condemned  by  a  synod  held 
at  Prague  in  1388,  and,  having  submitted  to  make  a  retractation, 
was  suspended  for  hdf  a  year  from  ministering  beyond  his  own 
parish  church.^    But  he  appears  to  have  continued  his  teaching 

■  See  Neand.  ix.  278,  seqq.     It  is   326-7.  '  Neand.  ix.  281. 

printed  among  Hu^'s  works,  i.  370,8eqq.       »  lb.  ix.  314,  331. 

•  Pressel,  in  Herzog,  art.  Janow,  ^  lb.  315. 

»»  See  Ncaiid.  ix.  280;  Talacky,  lU.  >  Gie^cl.  II.  iii.  332-3.    Sec,  however, 

ii.   176;   Giesel.  II.  iii.  320.     No  one  Palacky,  III.  ii.  180. 

copy  is  entire,  but  the  book  could  be  ^   Ducuinenta   Mag.  Jo.   Hus  Vitam 

oooipleted    from    the   various   existing  &c.   illufttmntia,  ed.  Palacky,   Pragu*;, 

copies.                         «  Neand.  ix.  276.  18(19,   p.  61)9.     (This  will   be  cited   as 

**   Ib.ix.294-5;  Giesel.  Il.iii.  3:a.  •  Docum.'— the  editors  nnme  being  re- 

•  Neand.  ix.  281,291;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  served  to  deuote  his  Uistory  of  Bohemia.) 
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with  little  change,  and  to  have  been  suffered  to  remain  unmo- 
lested until  his  death  in  1394.' 

As  to  the  orthodoxy  of  these  men  (who,  although  not  the 
only  Bohemian  reformers  of  their  time,  were  the  most  distin- 
guished among  them")  there  have  been  various  opinions 
within  the  Boman  churcli,  as  the  Bohemian  writers  generally 
maintain  that  they  were  sound  in  faith,  and  in  favour  of  this 
view  (which  is  commonly  rejected  by  writers  of  other  nations) 
are  able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  all  lived  and  died  within 
the  communion  of  Rome." 

Thus  far  the  reforming  movement  in  Bohemia  had  been 
wholly  independent  of  any  English  influence.  Indeed  no 
country  of  Europe  might  seem  so  unlikely  to  feel  such  influence 
as  Bohemia — far  removed  as  it  is  on  all  sides  from  any  commu- 
nication with  our  island  by  sea,  and  with  a  population  wholly 
alien  in  descent  and  in  language  from  any  of  the  tribes  which 
have  contributed  to  form  our  nation.  Yet  by  the  accession  of 
Charles  of  Luxemburg  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Anne  with  Bichard  of  England,  the 
two  countries  were  brought  into  a  special  connexion. 
The  princess,  whose  pious  exercises  and  study  of  iX\e 
Scriptures  were  afterwards  commemorated  in  a  funeral  sermon  by 
Archbishop  Arundel,®  had  been  so  far  affected  by  the  reforming 
movements  of  her  own  land  (where  each  of  the  three  men  who 
have  been  iiicntioned  above  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  her  father) 
that  she  brought  with  her  to  England  versions  of  the  Gospels 
in  the  German  ^  and  Bohemian  tongues  as  well  as  in  I^tin ; 
,  ,^^    and  when,  after  her  death,  her  Bohemian  attendants 

A  D   1394« 

returned  to  their  own  country,  it  would  seem  that  they 
carried  with  them  much  of  Wyclif  s  doctrine.  A  literary  inter- 
course also  grew  up  between  the  countries.  Young  Bohemians 
studied  at  Oxford ;  young  Englishmen  resorted  to  the  university 
which  Charles  had  founded  in  the  Boliemian  capital.  Wyclif 
was  already  held  in  high  honour  there  on  account  of  his  philo- 
sophical and  physical  works,  which  were  regarded  without  any 
suspicion  on  account  ol  his  religious  teaching ;  ^  thus  Hus  said 

*  Ncand.  ix.  330.  brought  from  the  court  of  the  Germaa 

»  Palacky,  III.  ii.  182.  king  of  Bohemia  was  more  Ukely  to 

"  See  Giesel.  II.  iii.  332.  be  German   than  Engliah.      And  see 

o  See  Fox,  iii.  222.  W^harton,  in  Uasher,  xii.  352.  MoreoTer, 

P  Wycl.  quoted  by  Hus,  Opera,  i.  108.  in  iho  passage  where  Hus  quotes  Wy- 

Dean  Milman  supposes  "Teutonicom*'  to  clifs  testimony,  there  is  throughout  an 

mean  English.  (     v.  520.)    But  (^besides  opposition  between  the  words  Anglicu* 

that  such  a  confusion  is  unlikely)  a  book  and  Te\Uonicu$.  i  Neand.  ix.  348. 
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in  1411  that  Wydifs  writings  had  been  read  at  Prague  by 
himself  and  other  members  of  the  uniyersity  for  more  than 
twenty  years/ 

John  HoSy'  the  most  famous,  if  not  the  most  remarkable^  of 
the  Bohemian  reformers,  was  born  in  a  humble  condition  at 
HiumnecZy  a  village  near  the  Bavarian  frontier,  in  1369/  His 
education  was  completed  at  Prague,  where  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Mathias  of  Janow ;  and 
among  the  writers  whom  he  most  revered  were  St.  Augustine 
and  Grossetete/  By  such  studies  he  was  prepared  to  welcome 
some  theological  writings  of  Wyclif,  which  were  introduced  into 
Bohemia  in  1402/  At  first,  indeed,  he  was  so  little  attracted 
by  them  that  he  advised  a  young  student,  who  hud  shown  him 
one  of  the  books,  to  burn  it  or  to  throw  it  into  the  Moldau,  lest 
it  should  fall  into  hands  in  which  it  might  do  mischief/  But 
he  soon  found  himself  fascinated;  Wyclifs  books  gave  him 
new  lights  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  as  to  the 
reforms  which  were  to  be  desired  in  it,  and  from  them  his  whole 
svbtem  of  opinion  took  its  character/  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  on  the  important  question  of  transubstantiation  he  never 
adopted  Wyclifs  opinions,  but  adhered  throughout  to  those 
which  were  current  in  the  church/     When,  at  a  later  time,  the 

'  Boplic.  contra  J.  Stokcn,  Opora,  i.108.  by  Palacky  against  IIotlfT,  for  the  date, 

"Ipaapropositiovergitincoiifubioncniuni-  t  Soliriickh.  xxxiv.  578. 

▼enitatifl  nostra  ...  iino  in  cunfusioncin  *   Giesel.  II.  iii.  8D3.    Hus    usually 

universitatis  Oxoniensis,  quic  univcrsitas  styled     Wyclif    *'tho    master  of  deep 

ab  annis  triginta  habet  (;t  lejrit   libros  thought."     (Wratisluw,    in   *  Contemp. 

ipduB  M.  Jo.  Wiclef.   Egoijue  et  membra  Rev.'   x.   5'Jo.)    For  his  zeal  in  circu- 

noctne  oniveraitatis  habemus  ct  legimus  latiiig   Wyclifs   works  —  giving  copies 

iUos  libros  ab  annis  viginti  ct  pluribus.*'  of  the  *Trialoguo'  to  the  Marquis  Jo- 

Ncander(ix.348)  iutt^rpretsthisasmwn-  docus  and  to  other  jKTsons  of  iniport- 

ing  that  Wyclif  had  been  read  thirty  ance— see  SU'pli.  Dolan.  in  Pcz,  IV.  ii. 

jean  at  Prague.    But  "quo)  uiiivcrsitas  '  527.  At  Stockhohn  are  live  philosojihicAl 

clearly  means    Oxford.       Cf.    Hus.   i.  tracts  of  Wyclif,  transcribed  in  IIus's 

109*,  110.  own  hand.    The  only  known  MS8.  of 

■  The  name  sig^ifi<^s  a  goote^  and  to  the    Trialoguc    are    in    the    Imperial 

this  wc find  frequent  allusions;  e.  (/.  ^^Et  Library  at  Vienna,  to  which  they  nre 

luec  eadcm  Veritas  pro  uno  Anserc  in-  supiKised    to   have    found    their    way 

finno  et  debiii  multos  falconeset  aquilas  from    BohemiaTi     convents    suppressed 

Pragani  miait/*  &c.  (Ep.  17.)    "Oj^rtet  by  Joseph  II.     (Uchler.  Prolegg.  2l»-l.) 

quo  I   Aiu a    alas    movtat    contra   ulns  There   is  a  8U>ry  of   two   Knglishmen 

Vehemot,  et  contra  caudam,  quie  semi>er  making  an  excitement   at    Prague   by 

cooperit    ubomiiiationcm    Ixwiiuj   Ami-  exhibiting  two  pictunjs,  in  tme  <»f  which 

christi."    (En.  26.)    Bee,  t4.M),  below,  p.  was  refirt^sente*!  the  Saviour  riding  into 

265^  note  ',  the  quotation  from  a  letter  Jerusalem   on  an  ass,  wiiilo  the  other 

written  by  John  Cardinalis,  from  Con-  displayed  the  mngnilicmt  cavalcade  of 

atance,   on   St.   Martin's  eve,    1414. — I  the  j)<)pc  and  his  c<  urt  (t-CHi  Seyfr.  45, 

quote  Hus*s  Epistles,  and  those  of  his  seqq.);  but  it  U  said  to  be  apocryphal, 

correspcmdents,  from  the  *  Documenta.'  Scnrix-kh,  xxxiv.  57S-;». 

«  Pala'ky,  III.  ii.  191.  •  Sc  Neantl.  ix.  350;  Palacky,  HI.  i. 

«  Neand.  ix.  340,  34(3.  198.  Hus  himself,  in  exposing  the  i neon- 

*  See  Ilcfele,  vii.  30,  quoting  a  book  btancy  of  some  who  had  turned  ogiiinst 
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testimonial  in  fkvour  of  Wyclif,  under  the  seal  of  the  nniversity 
of  Oxford^  was  produced  in  Bohemia  by  Peter  Payne  and 
Nicolas  von  Faulfisch,  Hus  eagerly  caught  at  its  supposed  autho- 
rity ;  but  in  this  he  seems  to  have  been  a  dupe^  not  an  accom- 
plice, of  the  forgery.^ 

Hus  became  noted,  as  even  his  enemies  allow,  for  the  purity 
of  his  life,  his  ascetic  habits,  and  his  pleasing  manners.^  lu 
1402,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  a  chapel  which  had  been 
founded  eleven  years  before  with  an  especial  view  to  preaching 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,**  and  to  which  the  founders — a 
merchant  and  one  of  the  king's  councillors — had  given  the 
name  of  Bethlehem  (the  house  of  bread)  on  account  of  the 
spiritual  food  which  was  to  be  there  distributed.®  Soon  after 
this,  Hus  became  confessor  to  the  queen,  Sophia,  and  acquired 
much  influence  at  the  court  of  Wenceslaus.'  He  was 
also  appointed  synodal  preacher,  and  in  this  character 
had  the  privilege  of  frequently  addressing  the  clergy,  whom  he 
rebuked  with  a  vehemence  which  w^as  more  likely  to  enrage 
than  to  amend  them.'  He  charged  them  with  ambition  and 
ostentation,  with  luxury^  and  avarice,  with  contempt  and 
.  oppression  of  the  poor  *  and  with  subserviency  to  the  rich ;  with 
vindictiveness  which  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb,  **  If 
you  offend  a  clerk,  kill  liim,  or  you  will  never  have  peace ;"  * 
with  usury,  drunkenness,  indecent  talking,  concubinage,  incon- 
tinency ; "  with  gaming,  betrayal  of  confession,  and  neglect  of 
their  spiritual  duties.  He  denounced  them  for  exacting  fees,"  for 
simoniacal  practices,®  for  holding  pluralities ;  ^  thus,  on  one 
occasion,  when  requesting  the  prayers  of  his  hearers  for  a  de- 
ceased ecclesiastic,  he  said,  "Saving  the  judgment  of  God,  1 

him  (1413)  says,  **  Scio  ocrtitudinaliter  ^  Until  then  there  had  been  no  public 

quod    Btamslans  tenuit  et    in  soripto  preachingiii  the  vernacular.  (Seyir.  31.) 

sententialiter    scripsit    de    remanentia  The  ohapel  was  a  result    of  Militz'a 

panis ;  et  a  me  quesivit,  aiitequam  dis-  preaching.    Neand.  ix.  340. 

turbium  incepit,  si  vellem  idem  secum  *  Seyfried,  with  his  annotator,  how- 

tenero.    Et  pobtea  juravit  et  abjuravit/'  ever,  says  that  the  name  was  given  with 

&c.   (Ep.  27.)     Here   it   appears  that  a  reference  to  the  holy  innooentd.  30-1 ; 

Hus  had  not  professed  the  Wyclifite  so  Hefclc,  vii.  31. 

»  doctrine.    Cf.  Ep.  84,  p.  137 ;  De  Ccena  t  Giesel.  II.  iii.  3W.               «?  U.  39. 

Domini,   Opera,  i.   39 ;    Acta,   ib.   v. ;  »»  ii.  34.  &c.        *  ii.  26.          ^  ii.  26. 

Docum.  180-4.    He  seems  to  admit  that  «  ii.  26*,  29,  34,  &c.     "  Mulier  eat 

he  6poke  of  bread   as  remaining  (for  tanquam    pix    diaboli,   conversationem 

which  he  quotes  the  words  of  the  mass),  maculans  saoerdotum.*'    De  Arg.  Clero, 

but  to  deny  that  he  had  spoken  of  the  153. 

tubatanee  of  bread  as  remaining.    Doc.  °  ii.  31 ;  and  as  to  funeral-dues,  ib. 

182.  39,  where   there  is  a  curious  desorip- 

^  Opera,   1109:    Docum.   232,    313;  tiou  of  the  disorders  usual  at  funerals. 

Keand.  ix.  351.    See  p.  220.  <•  ii.  30*,  36,  39. 

c  Balbinus,  in  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  585.  ^  ii.  27. 
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would  not  for  the  whole  world  choose  to  die  with  so  many  and 
sach  yaluable  benefices."^  It  was  a  natural  result  of  su(;h 
preaching  that  Hus  raised  up  against  himself  much  bitter 
enmity  on  tlie  part  of  his  brethren. 

In  1403y  Zbynko  of  Hasenburg  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Pragne,'  which^  through  the  influence  of  Charles  IV.,  had  been 
detached  from  the  provinc*e  of  Mentz,  and  invested  with  metro- 
political  dignity  by  Clement  YI."  Tlie  new  archbishop,  although 
a  man  of  the  world,  so  tbat  he  took  part  in  warlike  enterprises, 
was  de&irous  of  reforming  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  and  for  a  time 
Has  enjoyed  his  favour.  It  was  by  Zbynko  that  the  office  of 
synodal  preacher  was  conferred;^  and  he  even  invited  Hus  to 
point  oat  any  defects  which  he  might  observe  in  his  adminis- 
tmtion.^ 

The  archbishop's  confidence  in  Hus  was  especially  shown  by 
appointing  him,  with  two  others,  to  investigate  an  alleged  miracle, 
which  had  raised  the  village  of  Wilsnack,  in  Brandenburg,  to  a 
sodden  celebrity.  The  church  there  had  been  burnt  by  a  robber 
knight,  and  the  priest,  in  gropingamong  the  ruins,  had  found  in 
a  cavity  of  the  altar  three  consecrated  wafers,  of  a  red  colour, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  Saviour's  blood.* 
The  bishop  of  Havelberg  and  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
within  whose  jurisdiction  Wilsnack  was  situated,  took  up  the 
tale ;  innumerable  cures  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
miraculous  host ;  by  making  vows  to  it,  prisoners  had  obtained 
deliverance,  and  combatants  had  gained  the  victory  in  duels  ;^ 
and  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims  whom  it  attracted  were  enough 
to  rebuild  the  whole  village,  with  a  new  and  magnificent  church. 
The  Bohemian  commissioners,  however,  detected  much  imposture 
in  the  alleged  cures ;  *  and  Hus  set  forth  a  tract,  *  On  the 
glorified  Blood  of  Christ,'  in  which  he  combated  the  popular 
superstitions  as  to  relies  and  the  craving  after  miracles,^  and 
strongly  denounced  the  frauds  of  the  clergy,  who  foi:  the  sake 
of  money  deluded  the  credulous  people.**     In  consequence  of 

n  Doc.  154,  160;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  394-6.  quiriis  of  late  times  that  such  an  appoar- 

Among  other  things,  Hus  attacked  the  an^  may  n:itura11y  >je  produi-wl  hy  the 

oi'jck  fe^tivald  which  were  celebrated  in  prt-Bonce  of  minute  insi-cts.    Neaud.  ix. 

charches.    Doc.  722.  342 ;  Edinb.  Kev.  cxxv.  408. 

'  Palacky.  UI.  i.  195.  r  Hus,  i.  160.                      «  lb.  161.* 

•  A.D.  1344.  H.  Rebdorff,  438 ;  Mansi,  •    E.  g,  "  Nullua  verus   Christ.aiius 

xxvi.  75;  Palacky,II.ii.  248.  This  change  debet  signa  in  fide  sua  quflpnT.,  nvd 

watt  partly  mad«3  with  the  intention  of  constiinter  acquieacere  iu  scriptura.*'  Cf. 

annoying  the  antipapal  arch)>i8hop  of  158*,  161*. 

Mentz,  Henry  of  Vimeburg.  ^  He  mentions  several  instancis  of 

»  Hefele,  vii.  32.       "  Pal  ic.  III.  i.  216.  prir  sts  who  were  detected  in  such  prac- 

»  It  apiieare  from   the  scientific  iu-  tics  as  to  bloo*ly  hosis,  &c.    A  nunik 
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this,  archbishop  Zbynko  forbade  all  resort  from  his  own  diocese 
to  Wilsnack,^  although   the    miraculous   hosts  con- 
tinued to  attract  pilgrims  until  they  were  burnt  by 
a  reforming  preacher  in  1552.** 

But  it  soon  becaiae  evident  that  the  archbishop  and  Hus  must 
separate.  Hus's  attacks  on  the  clergy  were  renewed, 
and  charges  of  Wyclifism  were  formally  brought 
against  him.®  The  archbishop  complained  to  the  king;  but 
Wenceslaus  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  So  long  as  Master  Hus 
preached  against  us  laymen,  you  rejoiced  at  it ;  now  your  turn 
is  come,  and  you  must  be  content  to  bear  it."*^ 

In  the  university  also  Hus  became  involved  in  quarrels.  The 
founder,  Charles  IV.,  had  divided  it,  after  the  example  of  Paris, 
into  four  nations — Bohemians,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  and  Poles.* 
But  as  two  of  these  were  German,  and  as  the  Polish  nation, 
being  more  than  half  composed  of  Silesians,  Pomeranians,  and 
Prussians,  was  under  German  influence,  the  Bohemians  found 
that  in  their  own  university  they  were  liable  to  be  overpowered  in 
the  election  of  oflScers  and  in  all  sorts  of  other  questions,  by  the 
votes  of  foreigners.^  Hence  a  feeling  of  hostility  grew  up,  and 
extended  itself  even  to  matters  of  opinion,  so  that,  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  Nominalists,  the  Bohemians  were  Realists,  and  were 
inclined  to  liberal  principles  in  religion.*  Into  these  differences 
Hus  eagerly  threw  himself,  and  he  found  his  most  zealous  su|>- 
porter  in  a  layman  of  noble  family,  named  Jerome.''  Jerome 
was  a  man  of  ardent  and  impetuous  character,  restless  and  enter- 
prising, gifted  with  a  copious  eloquence,  but  without  discretion 
to  guide  it.  He  had  travelled  much — to  England,  to  Russia,  to 
Jerusalem — sometimes  affecting  the  character  of  a  philosopher 
and  theologian,  sometimes  that  of  a  knight  and  man  of  the 
world,  and  in  many  places  meeting  with  strange  adventures; 
and  he  professed  to  have  graduated  as  a  master  of  arts  at  Prague, 

of  Bologna  having  been  convicted  of  an  vera,  ob  olcri  iUius  pcmiciosam  avari- 

impostuTO  of  this  kind  **  in  ferrea  catasta  ti»>m.'*   Ko<?anl.  ii.  1443.        •  Doc.  153. 

in  porta  civitatis  dm  nutritus  tanquam  '  Giesel.  II.  iv.  398. 

avis,  in  hujuHmodi    pcenittntia  vitam  '  Falacky,  II.  ii.  292. 

suam  mioerabiiitor  terminavit."   (101*.)  *   Tliis   had    been    matter   of  com- 

For  another  case,  see  the  Chron.  Epp.  plaint  as  early  as  1384.     Bchmid,  iy. 

Mindensiuu),  in  Leibnitz,  ii.  105.  133;  Palackv,  iii.  1.  229. 

«  Opera,  i.  162*;    Docum.  332;    Pa^  »  Ntand.ix.  352.   Andrew  of  Ratiabon 

lacky,  III.  i.  217.  speaks  of  the  difference  as  affecting  me- 

<»  Schrockh,   xxxiii.   441.      Herman  thods  of  btudy.    Pez,  IV.  iii.  599. 

Corner  says,  about  1438 — **  Ubi  quidcm  ^  Joroino  has  had   the  surname  of 

Dens  ad  gloriam  sui  saeri  corporis  pinra  Faulfisch  given  to  him,  but  by  a  confu- 

opj'ratur  miracula  ctiam  hodierno  die,  sion   with  another  person,   Nicolas   v. 

quibus  tamcn  signis  et    virtutibus  in-  Faulfisch.  (Palacky,  III.  i.  1^2-3.)     He 

numcra  admisccntur  frivola  et  minus  belonged  to  ilm  lower  class  of  nobles. 
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Heidelbergy  Cologne,  and  Paris.™  He  liimself  states  tliat,  when 
in  ^EjDglandy  he  was  induced  by  the  celebrity  of  Wyclil  's  name 
to  make  copies  of  the  Dialogue  and  of  the  Triulogue ; "  and  }ic 
was  zealous  for  the  Engh'sh  reformer's  doctrines. 

It  was  a  law  of  the  Bohemian  university  that,  while  doctors 
and  masters  were  at  liberty  to  lecture  without  restraint,  bachelors 
were  required  to  use  as  texts  the   lectures  of  some  reputed 
teacher   of  Prague,  Oxford,   or   Paris;    and   in    tliis   manner 
Wyclif*8  writings  came  to  be  mucli  employed  and  known  thort*.'* 
Bnt  this  naturally  excited  opposition,  and   in  1103  forty-fivt) 
propoidtiouB,  ascribed  to  Wyclif — partly  derived  from  the  council 
of  the  earthquake,  and  partly  a  new  selection — were  condemned 
by  the  nations  which  predominated  in   the  university.^     Hus 
declined  to  join  unreserve<lly  in  this  condemnation ;  he  called 
in  question  the  genuineness  of  these  propositions,  and  declared 
.    that,  although  no  devoted  follower  of  Wyt.lif,  ho  believed  the 
Englishman's  writings  to  contain  many  truths.''     Others  took  a 
similar  part,  and  the   impngnod  articles  found  a  defender  in 
Stanislaus  of  Znaym,  who   afterwards   boiranie   one   of   IIus*s 
bitterest  enemies/    Tiie  contest  went  on.     In  1 105,  the  arch- 
bishop was  desired  by  Innocent  VII.  to  be  zealous  in  suppressing 
the  heresies  which  were  said  to  be  rife  in  Bohemia ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  he  uttered  denunciations  against  the  adherents 
of  Wyclif,  especially  with  regard  to  his  eueharistic  doctrine."' 
In  1408,  Stephen,  a  Carthusian,  and  prior  of  Dolan,  i)Ut  fortli  a 
formal  treatise  against  Wyelif's  opinions,'  and  in  the  sanio  year 

■*  lb.  iv.  103,  6JJi),  680,  seqq. ;  Lenf.  misropresiiitojl  an  if  tlio  wonl  religions 

Cone,  de  Pi^e,  ii.  50  ;  Xeaiia.  ix.  537-  wen?  iiitcmhil  to  Vn'ar  itH  ordinary  mo- 

MO.      See  a  letUT  of  Albert,  bishop  of  dcMii  M'Iim?.     But  it  reaUy  incniit  rdi- 

Cracow,  in  Doc.  500.  Theodoric  of  Nieiii  (jioua   (i.e.  nionivhtic)  oniers  ;   and    in 

describes  Jerome  aa  "ina^«lor  in  nrtibus  l)oo.  3H()  tliero  arc  tluj  words  "  ordines 

«ed    non   in  sncris  ordinibud  stiitntus,  roligiosr'S. '  (See  V.d.  llunlt,  i.  127,  ii82; 

mag^UH  ct  cra^Has,  satid  eloqucns,  Kod  iii.   21 L.)     AIzo<;  quotes  the  word   in 

iniprndens."    (V.    d.   Hardt,    ii.    i  19.)  both  wnses.   i.  'M ;  ii.  200. 

A.udr«;w  of  Ratiabon  hays,   "  Scck^tua  "^  Niand.  ix.  H5(i :  Paiackv.  III.  i.  19G. 

(^uidam    laicuH,    scd    tamcn    nm«;ibter  ''  Pahu'ky,  i.  190.     See  uIk)v<',  p.  232, 

artinm."    At  Oxfonl  he  had  been   in  n.  •. 

Boxnc  trouble  on  a  su.spicion  of  hcrcHy,  *  Dociiiu.  382,  335 ;  Paluoky,  III.  i. 

a»  fippears  from  a  rcninnstrance  of  tlie  21.'}. 

wniveraity  of  Prague  (l)«jr.  :W0).   There  »  '  M.dnlla  Tiitici  [Dent,  xxxii.  14] 

was  in  the  same  ago  another  Ji-ronu;  of  sen  Aiitiwiklefii.'<i,'  in   INz.  IV.  ii.  151- 

frajpie,  a  monk  who  lal>oured  in  tlit;  300.     For  an  account  of  Stphiii,  who 

coii%'<*rsion  of    Lithuanui.      See   beliw,  is  naid  to  have  been  chnnceilor  of  IJo- 

p.  312.                    "  V.  d.  Ilardt,  iv.  0;j5.  hernia   before  he  became  a  monk,  mm* 

•   Palacky,  III.  i.  184,  ISS.  IVz'a  IntnMiuction.   Healterwardei  wioti; 

r    Docum.   327 ;   see   llefelc,  vii.  32.  other  tmctt«,  which  an?  print<jd  in  tlie 

The  last  of  these  propo.Kitiond  :— "  That  winie  volume  :     *  AutdiuHaus,"  *  D.alogim 

all   religions,  without  diHtiuction.  wtre  Volaiilis*  ibitween   a  Wycliflte    goose 

invent^  by  the  devil/'  wns  .oonietimes  aiid  a  8i»arrow-,  &c.    The  dati^  of  this 
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the  forty-five  propositions  were  again  condemned  by  the  uni- 
versity.'* 

Wenceslaus,  although  deeply  angered  at  the  part  which  the 
popes  had  taken  as  to  his  deposition  from  the  empire,  was 
unwilling  that  his  kingdom  should  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
heresy,  more  especially  as  such  a  charge  would  have  interfered 
with  the  hope  which  he  still  cherished  of  recovering  his  lost 
dignity.  In  1408,  therefore,  he  desired  the  archbishop  of  Prague 
July  17,    to  inquire  into  the  state  of  religion ;  and  the  result  was 

1409.  that  the  archbishop,  with  a  synod,  declared  Bohemia 
to  be  free  from  the  taint  of  Wyclifism.  But  he  ordered  that  all 
copies  of  Wyclif 's  writings  should  be  given  up  for  examination 
and  correction— an  order  which,  even  if  seriously  meant,  appears 
to  have  been  ineffectual;  and  it  was  forbidden  that  Wyclif's 
propositions  should  be  taught  in  the  university  in  their  heretical 
sense  (for  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  some  of  them  there  was  a 
dispute),  and  that  any  one  should  lecture  on  his  Trialogue  or  on 
his  work  on  the  Eucharist* 

The  part  wliich  the  university  had  taken  in  the  late  proceed- 
ings incited  Hus  and  Jerome  to  attempt  an  important  change  in  * 
its  constitution ;  and  their  plans  were  favoured  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  The  council  of  Pisa  was  about  to  meet. 
Wenceslaus,  influenced  by  France  and  hoping  to  recover  the 
imperial  dignity,  took  part  with  it,  while  the  university,  under 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  German  nations,  adhered  to 
Gregory  XII.  Hence  the  king  was  disposed  to  fall  in  with 
Hus's  scheme ;  and  in  January,  1409,  he  decreed  that  the  Bo- 
hemian nation  should  for  the  future  have  three  votes  in  the 
Jan.  18,     university,  while  the  other  three  nations  collectively 

1409.  should  have  but  one  vote ;  in  like  manner  (it  was  said) 
as  the  French  had  three  votes  at  Paris,  and  the  Italians  at  Bo- 
logna.^ It  was  in  vain  that  the  Germans  petitioned  against  this ; ' 
and,  after  having,  solemnly  bound  themselves  by  an  engagement 
that,  if  the  decree  should  be  carried  out,  they  would  withdraw 
from  Prague  and  would  never  return,*  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  tlireat.    Out  of  more  than  seven  thousand^ 

last  was  1414,  and  the  writer  justifies  made  the  change  because  the  foreign 

all  the  proceedings  against  Hus  to  that  nations  opposed  his  wish  to  withdraw 

time.    See  Hefele,  yii.  3S.  obedience  from  the  pope. 

«  Hefele,  yii.  35.  ■  Doc.  850  (Feb.  9). 

«  Neand.  ix.  364;   Pulaoky,  III.  i.  •  Doc.  352.  732.    Cf.  Hus,  in  V.  d. 

221 ;  Hefele,  vii.  3G.  Hardt,  iv.  312. 

7  Doc.  347 ;   cf.  358.    A  chronicler  ^  Palacky  (HI.  i.  183)  thinks  Pelzel*s 

quoted,  ib.  731,  says  that  Wenceslaus  estimate,  7000,  too  low;  others  make  the 
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members  of  the  nniyersity,  only  two  thousand  were  left ;  of  the 
five  thousand  seceders,  some  attached  themselves  to  existing 
universities,  such  as  Cracow,  while  others  founded  the  uni- 
versities of  Ingolstadt  and  Leipzig.*^  Hus  was  now  oct.  17, 
chosen  rector  of  the  Bohemian  university ;  **  but,  while  i^^^- 
stories  to  his  discredit  were  sedulously  spread  in  foreign  countries 
by  those  who  charged  him  with  having  expelled  them  from 
Prague,^  he  found  that  his  success  had  also  raised  up  against 
him  many  enemies  at  home,  especially  among  those  citizens  of 
Prague  whose  interests  had  suffered  through  the  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  students.' 

Hus  had  been  zealous  for  the  council  of  Pisa,  as  promising  a 
better  hope  of  reform  than  any  that  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
pope,  and  he  exerted  himself  actively  in  detaching  those  whom 
he  oould  influence  from  the  party  of  Gregory  XII.    By  this  he 
diew  on  himself,  in  common  with  others  who  had  opposed 
Gregory,  a  sentence  from  the  archbishop  of  suspension  from 
preaching  and  from  all  priestly  functions ;  *  while,  on  the  other 
.  hand,  many  of  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  Gregory  were  severely 
treated  by  the  king.**    The  prohibition  of  preaching  was  un- 
heeded by  Hus,  who  seems  to  have  believed  that  his  ordination 
gave  him  a  privilege  as  to  this  of  which  he  could  not  be  de- 
prived.*  The  chapel  of  Bethlehem  resounded  with  his  unsparing 
invectives  against  the  vices  of  all  classes  of  men  ;  and  Cardinal 
Peter  d'Ailly  seems  to  have  had  reason  for  telling  him,  long 
&fter,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  denouncing  the  faults  of 
cardinals  and  prelates  before  audiences  which  were  not  qualified 
to  understand  or  to  judge  of  such  topics,  and  could  only  be 
inflamed  by  them.^     Fresh  charges  were  now  brought  against 
kirn — that  by  his  preaching  he  fomented  quarrel^  between  tlie 
Bohemians  and  the  Germans ;  ™  that  he  abused  the  clergy  and 
the  archbishop,  so  that  a  mob  excited  by  him  had  once  beset 
the  archiepiscopal  palace ;  °  that  he  persisted  in  his  attacks 
Notwithstanding  all  warnings,  and  drew  people  from  their  parish- 
churches  to  listen  to  them  ;  °  that  he  had  spoken  of  Wyclif  as  a 

''^ber   of  students  30,000,    op    even  not  to  suspend  him  for  neutrality  as  to 

J*kon  the    seceders  at   44,000.      See  the  napacy,  and  professes  himself  wUling 

^yfr.61.  to  obey  Gregory  "  in  omnibus  Ucitis." 

,/  See  Herm.   Comer,  in   Eccard,  ii.  ••  Neand.  ix.  368. 

"J5;  Seyfr.  62-4.  '  See  Ep.  11,  p.    24. 

Styfr,  64-5.  *   This  was  at   the  council  of  Con- 

•  Th.  Niem,  in  V.  d.  Hurdt,  ii.  453.  sfance.  (D.w.  293.)    Hus  wrote  a  tract 

'  Neaud.  ix.  367 ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  398.  justifying  kis  attack.-!  on  the  clergy  ;— 

.  '  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  87 ;  Pahnky,  III.  * De  arguendo  olero,*  0pp.  i.  149. 

^'  227.  In  Kp.  2,  hu  begs  the  arclibishop  ■  Doc.  168.      "  lb.  168.      •  lb.  166. 
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venerable  man,  who  had  been  called  a  heretic  because  he  spoke 
the  truth,"  and  had  expressed  a  wish  that  his  soul  might  be 
with  that  of  Wyclif;*^  that  he  denied  tlie  power  of  the  church 
in  punishing ;  that  he  mocked  at  the  authority  of  the  church 
and  her  doctors ; '  that  he  denied  the  validity  of  ministrations 
performed  by  one  who  was  in  mortal  sin ; "  and  that,  without 
distinguishing  between  exactions  and  free  gifts,  he  condemned 
as  a  heretic  any  priest  who  received  money  in  connexion  with 
the  administration  of  a  sacrament.*  As  to  some  of  these  points 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  really  cliargeable  with  anything 
more  than  the  indiscretion  of  using  language  which  was  almost 
certain  to  be  misunderstood."  Thus  he  declared  that  in  his 
words  about  Wyclifs  soul  he  had  not  taken  it  on  himself  posi- 
tively to  afiBrm  his  salvation ;  *  and  he  admitted  that  God's 
sacraments  are  validly  a'lministered  by  evil  as  well  as  by  good 
,  priests,  forasmuch  as  the  Divine  power  operates  alike  through 
'  both.^ 

Archbishop  Zbyuko  at  length  found  himself  obliged  to  yield 
Sept.  2,     as  to  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  to  acknowledge  its  pope, 

1409.      Alexander  V.*     The  change  was  unfavourable  to  Hus, 

as  the  pope  was  now  more  likely  to  listen  to  the  archbishop's 

Dec.  20,     representations.     In  consequence  of  these,  Alexander 

1409.  addressed  to  Zbynko  a  bull,  stating  that  the  errors  of 
the  condemned  heresiarch  Wyclif  were  reported  to  be  rife  in 
Bohemia,  and  desiring  him  to  forbid  all  preaching  except  in 
cathedral,  parochial,  or  monastic  churches.*  In  compliance 
with  this  bull,  the  archbishop  ordered  that  preaching  in  private 

June  16,     chapels  should   ceafie,^  and   it  was   imderstood   that 

1410.  Bethlehem  chapel  was  especially  aimed  at.  The  bull 
was  received  with  great  indignation  by  the  Bohemian  nobles. 
Hus  declared  that  it  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained ;  that 
he  could  not,  out  of  obedience  cither  to  the  archbishop  or  to  the 
pope,  refrain  from  preaching  ;  ^  he  appealed  "  from  the  pope  ill- 
informed  to  the  pope  when  he  should  be  better  informed ; "  he 
contended  that  Bethlehem  chaj  el  did  not  fall  under  the  pro- 
hibition, tind,  in  reliance  on  the  deed  of  foundation  and  on  his 
appeal,  he  continued  to  preach  as  before.'* 

p  Doc.  16S.  ^  lb.  378. 

I  lb.  167.     This  was  also  an  earlier  «  Ep.  11,  p.  24  ;  De  Eccles.  0pp.  i. 

and  ft  lakT  charge,  ib.  154,  177.  235.* 

'  Ib.  165-6.                  -  lb.  164-5.  ^  Ep.  11 ;  Doc.  387-390,  724;  Ncand. 

»  Ib.  16G-7.         ■  Neand.-ix.  388-9.  ix.  376;  cf.  Ep.  9.     Gregory  XII.,  in 

»  Doc.  161,  168.          r  lb.  165-7.  1408,  had  confirmed  the  foundation  of 

«  Ib.  372,  733.            •  Ib.  189.  Bethlehem.    Doc.  340. 
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A  fresh  order  was  issued  by  the  archbishop  that  uU  copies  of 
Wydif  8  writings  should  be  delivered  up ;  and  a  coin-    jy^^  k^^ 
mission  of  doctors,  being  appointed  to  examine  them,      ^^^o* 
eondemned  not  only  the  Dialogue  and  the  Trialogue,  with  the 
treatises  on  the  Eucharist,  on  Simony,  and  on  Civil  Dominion, 
bat  a  work  on  the  Beality  of  Universals,  and  other  writings  of  a 
purely  philosophical  nature.^    It  was  announced  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  bonfire  of  Wyclif s  books.    The  university  peti- 
tioned the  king  against  this,  and  Zbynko  assured  him  that  it 
'  should  not  be  carried  out  without  his  consent.*^    But  in  violation 
of  this  promise,  and  under  the  pretence  that  Wenceslaus  had  not 
opressly  forbidden  the  burning,  the  archbiB.hop  soon 
after  surrounded  his  palace  with  guards,  and  caused 
about  two   hundred  volumes  of  Wyolif's  writings,  with  some 
rorks  of  M ilitz  and  others, — many  of  th<.»m  precious  for  beauty  of 
penmanship  and  of  binding' —  to  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
ikhile  Te  Deum  was  chanted  and  all  the  bells  of  tlio  churches 
were  rang  "  as  if  for  the  dead."     Two  days  later  Hus 
and  his  associates  in  the  late  protest  wrre  solemnly 
exoommunicated.^    Yet  the  coudemne  1  books  had  not  been  all 
destroyed,  and  fresh  copies  were  speedily  multiplied.* 

By  these  proceedings  a  great  excitement  was  produced.  The 
archbishop,  while  publishing  bis  ban  in  the  cathedral,  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  serious  outbreak ;  and  there  were  tights  in  which 
cTtrn  blood  was  shed.''  Tlie  archbishop  was  derided  in  ballads 
as  an  *'  alphabetarian,"  who  luui  burnt  books  which  ho  could  not 
read.*"  Hus,  in  his  sermons,  condemned  the  burning  in  a  more 
serious  strain.  It  had  not,  be  said,  rooted  out  any  evil  from  a 
sinf*"!*:?  lieart,  but  had  destroyed  many  good  and  holy  thoughts ; 
it  had  given  occasion  lor  disorder,  hatred,  even  bloodshed."  He 
uLso  s-..'t  forth  a  treatise  in  which  he  niaintained,  on  the  authority 
cif  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  the  books  of  heretics 
(under  which  name  ho  would  not  include  any  one  who  did  not 
c-<jntradict  Holy  Scripture  "by  word,  writing,  or 
licked),"  ^  ought  not  to  be  burnt,  but  read.**  He  declared, 
with  reference  to  the  arelil)ishop's    prohibiticms  and  censures, 

•  I>)C.  3S0.  "  D..r.  307,  7r>4;  rnlackv.  HI.  i.  2.:A. 
r  lb.  38*5,   303.       Anotlicr   story    is,        '  Stojili.  \)n\au.  in  Fez,  IV.  ii.  3S6. 

tbat    the  ar<.*hbi8ln>p  pmiui.'*t^l   to  wait  ''    Dor.   734;    riilnoky.   III.   i.   253; 

until  the  arrival  of  JixIocuh,  marquis  of  Nenml.  ix.  37H. 

Moravia,  and  that,  as  the  iiiarriuis  did  •"  St^^ph.  Dolan.  in  Poz,  IV.  ii.  118. 

wt  come,  the  affiiir  w.  nt  on.     lb.  734.  "  ()i>ora,  i.  100.                °  Fol.  104. 

*  Aa\.  Sylvius,  Hist.  Bolicni.  c.  35,  p  I)(;  Libris  llaMcticoruin  I.e«?endi8. 
p.  101.          *  0]»p.  i.  102,soqq. 
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that  he  must  obey  God,  and  not  man;  and  he,  with  some 
friends,  announced  that  on  certain  days  they  would  publicly 
defend  certain  of  Wyclifs  books  against  all  assailants.^ 

On  the  election  of  John  XXIII.  as  pope,  Has  renewed  his 
appeal ;  and  the  king  and  queen  wrote  letters  in  his  favour, 
requesting  that  the  prohibition  of  preaching  except  in  churches 
of  certain  kinds  might  be  withdrawn,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  Bethlehem  chapel.'    Commissioners  were 

Oct.  1,     appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  Hus  was  cited 

1410.  xo  appear  at  Bologna*;  but  he  was  advised  by  his 
friends  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  as  plots  were  laid  to  cut 
him  off  by  the  way.  It  seemed  to  him  that  to  expose  himself 
to  death  without  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  church  would 
be  a  tempting  of  God;  he  therefore  contented  himself  with 
Sei>t.-0ct.   sending  advocates  to  plead  his  cause,  while  the  king, 

1810.  ij^Q  queen,  and  the  nobles  of  Bohemia,  the  university 
of  Prague  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  entreated  the  pope 
by  letters  that  he  might  be  excused  from  obeying  the  citation 
in  person,  and  might  be  allowed  to  carry  on  his  ministry  as 
before.*  The  representatives  whom  Hus  sent  to  Bologna  were 
unable  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  some  of  them  were  imprisoned  and 
otherwise  ill  treated  ; "  and  Cardinal  Brancacci,  the  last  com- 
missioner to  whom  the  affair  was  referred,  pronounced  against 
him — excommunicating  him  with  all  his  adherents,  and  decree- 
ing that  any  place  in  which  he  might  be  should  be  interdicted.* 
Archbishop  Zbynko  soon  after  uttered  an  interdict  against 
Prague,^  whereupon  Wenceslaus,  in  anger,  punished  some  of  the 
clergy  for  obeying  it,  while  both  he  and  his  queen  continued 
their  intercessions  with  the  pope  in  behalf  of  Hus,  and  entreated 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  Bohemia  might  not  be  defamed  through 
misrepresentations.  After  a  time,  the  archbishop,  finding  that 
he  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the  opposing  influences, 
and  that  Pope  John  was  not  likely  to  give  him  any  effective 
support,  became  desirous  of  a  compromise.     A  commission  of 

1  Doc.  399 ;  Palacky,  III.  i.  254.    Cf.  an  investigation  at  Bologna^that  Wyolifs 

Defens.  Articul.  Wickleffi,  0pp.  L  113,  books  should  not  bo  burnt — only  that 

scqq.  (a.d.  1412.)  some  parts  of  his  opinions  which  seemed 

'  Doc.  190,  409,  seqq. ;  Palacky,  III.  questionable  should  not  be  tanght  in 

i.  255-6.                       •  Doc.  734.  Bohemia.  Nov.  25. 1410.  Doc.  189,  426. 

*  Hus,  Epp.  9,  10,  14,  36 ;  De  Eccles.  r  Doc.  429.    The  motive  is  mainly 

0pp.  i.  244* ;  Doc.  190,  409-415,  725;  that  the  citizens  had  invaded  chureh- 

Giesel.  II.  iii.  402;  Palacky,  III.  i.  258.  property.    The  chronicler  in  Doc.  735 

"  Doc.  191 ;  Hist.  p.  Ix.  Of.  De  Eccl.  says  that  the  king  confiscated  the  le- 

235.*  venues  of  the  clergy  before  the  interdict 

«  Doc.  192.    Yet  it  was  decreed,  after  was  pronounced. 
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ten  p^'Bons  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  consider  how  peace 
might  be  restored ;  and  they  advised  that  the  arch- 
bishop shonld  report  to  the  pope  that  Bohemia  was    "'' 
uninfected  with  heresy,  and  shouhl  refpiest  him  to  rocal  tlie 
citation  of  Hus  with  the  excommunicatiou  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him.'   To  this  Zbynko  consented  ;  but,  althi  tiigli 
a  letter  to  the  pope  had  been  prepared/  the  oxecu-    sept.  28, 
tion  of  the  plan  was  prevented  by  the  arehbishoi)8      ^^i^- 
death,  when  on  his  way  to  invoke  the  support  of  the  king's 
faroiher,  Sigismund  of  Hungary,  in  the  religious  distractions  of 
Bohemia.'' 

In  September,  1411,  Hus  addressed  to  the   pope  a  letter 
which  was  intended  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  misrepre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  of  his  opinions.^    He  denies 
liaving  taught  that  the  materijil  bread  remains  in  the  wicra- 
ment  of  the  altar ;  that  the  host,  when  elevated,  is  Christ's 
body,  but  ceases  to  be  so  when  lowered  again ;  that  a  priest  in 
mortal  sin  cannot  consecrate ;  ^  that  secular  lords  may  refuse  to 
pay  tithes,  and  may  take  away  tlic  possessions  of  the  clergy .^^ 
He  also  denied   that  he  had   caused   the  withdrawal  of  tlie 
Germans  from  Prague ;  it  was,  he  said,  the  effect  of  tlie  resolu- 
tion which  they  had  taken  in  the  Ijolief  that  without  tliem  the 
university  could  not  subsist.*     He  maintained  that  Bethlelicm 
wajB   not  a  private  chajx^l,  explained  his  reasons  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  citation  to  the  papal  court,  and  entreated  that 
he  might  be  excused  on  this  account,  and  might  be  released 
from  the  consequences  which  had  followed.'' 

Tlic  successor  of  Zbynko  was  Albic  of  Uniczow,  who,  before 
entering  into  holy  orders,  had  been  the  king's  physician.'*     The 
dean   of  Passau,  who  conveyed  the  pall  for  the  new       .  ,i,o 
archbishop,  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  papal  bull,  by  *   '* 
which  a  crusade  was  proclaimed   against  Irfi'lishius,  king  of 

•  Dor.  193,  484-440.            •  lb.  441.  siii."     Opera,  i.  39*. 

i»  lb.  445,  730 ;  Steph.  Dolan.  iu  Tez,  '   Of.   'D.;   Ablatiom;  Temiv.mliiim,' 

IV.  ii.  419 ;  Pulnckj-.  II.  iii.  271.  Opi).  i.  117*  Kcqii, ;  nii«l,  a«  t()  tin-  Wy- 

«  Kp.  9.                 '  clifit*'    proiH)8iti«Jii    that    d(»iiiiinon    i'h 

«*    So  in  Ilia  treatine,  *  De  OL-na  D<>-  foiiiukd  on  grjicM;,  ib.  12S,  fie<iq. 

mini/  written  in  priuon  at  Con.«*tance,  he  ^  Cf.  l)t»c.  354. 

denies  "  mc   unqiium   pra>dionsso   qnml  «  To  this  time  belongs  Hun's  iliBputa- 

■accrdos  exidtens  in  iK?ccato  niortali  non  tion  with  John  Stokes,  an  Knglinli  Car- 

onnficit  at  non  conuecrnt.  Vonim  qnidcra  mcliie.     0pp.  i.  108,  ecqq. 

ej?t,  quod  dixi  et   pnciiicavi,   scripsi  et  ^  Pius  II.  styles  him  **  uniouin  exlrc- 

Mnibo,  quod  qnilil>et  talis  non  conticit  ma)  avaritiiu  barutlirum,"  and  tells  ludi- 

et  non  consecrat  dipne  et  meiitoric,  Bed  croiiB    stories    of    the    nn.«-erly    habits 

indip^e  Deo  et  sibi  in  pra?judicinin  con-  wliich  wore  imputed  to  him.   Hist.  Boh. 

fii'it  et  consf-crat,  deHpirions  nomen  Dei  c  35,  p.  2iH. 

VOL.    IV.  H 
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Naples,  as  being  excommunicate,  with  large  offers  of  indul- 
gences and  other  privileges.*  Wenceslaus  allowed  this  bull  to 
be  published  in  Bohemia,  although  he  was  soon  disgusted  by 
the  impudent  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  those  who  under- 
took the  publication,  as  well  as  by  the  serious  drain  of  money 
which  was  paid  for  commutation  of  personal  service.  The 
German  clergy  of  Prague  obeyed  the  papal  orders  ;^  but  Hus 
and  Jerome  vehemently  opposed  the  bull,  denouncing  it  as  an 
antichristian  act  that,  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  held  under  the  papacy, 
a  crusade  should  be  proclaimed  against  a  Christian  prince,  and 
that  indulgences  should  be  prostituted  by  the  promise  of 
absolution  as  a  reward  for  money  or  for  bloodshed.'^  A  new 
and  formidable  commotion  arose*  Some  who  had  hitherto 
been  associated  with  Hus — especially  Stephen  of  Palecz,  an 
eminent  doctor  of  theology ° — now  took  the  side  of  the  bull; 
and  thus  a  breach  was  made  in  the  party  which  had  until  then 
been  bound  together  by  community  of  national  feeling,  and  of 
philosophical  and  religious  opinion.  Palecz  became  one  of  the 
bitterest  among  the  opponents  of  Hus ;  he  and  other  doctors  of 
the  imiversity  wrote  against  him,  and  denounced  all  opposi* 
tion  to  the  bull ;  but  Hus  persisted  in  his  cause,**  and,  when 
some  preachers  inveighed  against  him  in  the  churches,  they 
wore  interrupted  by  the  laity,  who  in  general  favoured  the 
reformer.^  Hus  offered  to  maintain  his  opinions  in  disputation, 
on  condition  that,  if  proved  to  be  wrong,  he  should  be  burnt, 
provided  that  the  other  party  would  submit  to  the  same  fate  in 
case  of  defeat.  But  as  they  offered  to  sacrifice  only  one  out  of 
the  many  who  were  banded  against  the  solitary  champion,  he 
declared  that  the  terms  were  unequal,  and  nothing  came  of  his 
strange  challenge.** 

The  exciting  discourses  of  Hus  and  Jerome  were  heard  with 

enthusiasm  by  the  students,  who  showed  their  zealous  sympathy 

June  7,     by  escorting  them  home  at  night.    But  this  was  not 

1*12.      enough  for  some  of  their  friends,  who  caused  the  bull 
to   be    paraded   about   the    city,  fixed    to   the  breasts  of  a 

•  There  are  two  buUs  in  Hus,  0pp.  See  p.  232;  Hefelc,  vii.  34. 

i.  171-172*.                      ^  Doc.  736.  •  Doc.  448451.     He  compares  iho 

"  Opera,    i.    303*-304 ;    Doc.    223  ;  rosiatanoe  to  the  pope  in  the  mattoTB  of 

PiUfic^y,  TIT.  i.  274.  the  crusade  and  or  Betlilehem  cliapel 

■Paleozand  Stanislaus  of  Znaym  (who  to  the  story  of  Balaam's  ass  rebuking 

also  turned  against  Hns)  had  at  one  the  madness  of  tho  prophet    Reepons. 

time    gone    beyond    him   by  adopting  ad  Stanisl.,  0pp.  i.  299*. 

Wyclifs  cioctrine  as  to  tlie  Eucharist.  p  Doc.  736.      «  Palacky,  III.  i.  275. 
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prostitate  who  was  seated  in  a  cart,  and  afterwards  to  be  burnt 
at  the  pillory.  The  chief  contriyer  of  this  scene  was  Woksa  of 
Waldstein,  one  of  the  king*s  courtiers;  but  the  impetuous 
Jerome  was  so  far  fAYOurable  to  it  that  it  was  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  and  afterwards  became  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
charges  against  him  at  Constance/ 

Wenceslaus  now  forbade  all  language  of  insult  against  the 
pope,  and  all  resistance  to  his  bulls,  imder  pain  of  death/    But 
Has  continued  his  preaching,  and  the  excitement  became  more 
alarming.     One  day,  as  a  preacher  of  the  crusade  was 
setting  forth  his  indulgences  in  a  church,  he  was      "^ 
intermpted  by  three  young  men,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
aitisans,  who  told   him  that  he  lied,  that  Master  IIus  had 
taught  them  the  vanity  of  such  privileges,  and  that  the  pope 
was  antichrist  for  proclaiming  them/    The  three  were  carried 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  next  day  were  con- 
demned to  die,  in  accordance  with  the  king's  late  decree.    Hus 
earnestly  interceded  for  them,  declaring  that,  if  any  one  ^vere 
to  be  put  to  death,  he  was  himself  more  guilty  than  they  ;  ^ 
and  the   council  appears  to  have  promised  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.    But  when  the  popular  agitation  had  been 
thus   calmed,  the  young  men   were  liastily   executed.     The 
passions  of  the  multitude  were  now  stirred  to  the  uttermost. 
When  the  executioner  proclaimed,  in  the  usual  form,  "  Whoso 
doth  the  like,  let  him  expect  the  like!"  a  general  cry  burst 
forth,   "We  are  all  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  like!"* 
Female  devotees^  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of 
the  victims,  and  treasured   it  up  as  a   precious   relic ;   some 
of  the  crowd  even  licked  the  blood/     The  bodies  were  carried 
off   by   the   people,   and   were   borne   with   solemn   pomp   to 
intenuent  in  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem,  which  thence  took  the 
name  of  the  Three  Saints  or  Martyrs/    Hus  himself  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  them  as  martyrs  in  sermons  and  writings;** 
and,  although  he  had  not  even  been  present  at  the  funeral 
procession,  ho  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  charged 
with  having  been  the  mover  of  the  affair/ 

'  v.  d.  Hanlt,  iv.  072;  Palacky,  III.  novicz,  iu  Doc.  312-3. 

i.  277.  «  Steph.  Dolan.  1.  c. ;  V.  d.  Hanlt,  iv. 

'  Steph.  Dolan.  380 ;  Neand.  ix.415.  327,  076;  Doc.  312;  Neaiid.  ix.  417-i>. 

»  Stt'pli.  Dolan.  1.  c.            "  lb.  381.  Tho  celebration  of  the  tliree  as  martyrs 

«  Palacky,  III.  i.  280.  waa  cliurgod  on  Jerouio  as  idolatry,  on 

'  Stephen  of  Dolan  calls  them  Iteauiniv.  the  grtmnd  tliai  no  one  can  Ije  yaiuted 

p.  3S1.                  ■  lb.                •  lb.  without  tho  paj-alamction.  (V.d.  Hanlt, 

»*   Do    Eccl.   0pp.   i.   245*;    Mlado  iv.  070.)    Stephen  of  Dulan  attacks  tl:o 

R   2 
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The  agitation  at  Prague  continued.  Hus  combated  the 
abuse  of  indulgences  with  untiring  zeal,  in  sermons,  disputa- 
tions, and  tracts ;  he  denied  that  any  human  judge  could  with 
certainty  forgive  sins,**  and  maintained  that  an  excoininuni- 
cation  unjustly  uttered  was  no  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  ban 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue.®  The  parties  became  more  violent 
and  exasperated;  the  Germans  were  fur  pulling  down  Beth- 
lehem chapel,'  while,  on  the  other  side,  Hus  had  often  to 
lament  the  discredit  brought  on  his  cause  by  i)artisans  whose 
zeal  was  neither  tempered  by  discretion  nor  adorned  by  con- 
sistency of  life.^  Archbishop  Albic,  feeling  himself  unequal  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  exchanged  his  sec  for 
a  lower  but  more  tranquil  dignity,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  of  Vechta,  a  Westphaliau,  formerly  bishop  of  Olmiitz, 
who,  after  having  acted  as  administrator  of  the  diocese  for  some 
months,  was  enthroned  in  July  1413.*^ 

The  university  of  Prague  had  again  condemned  the  forty-five 
propositions  ascribed  to  Wyclif  in  July  1412;*  the  clergy  of  the 
city  had  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  against  Hus;*^  and  on 
the  festival  of  the  Purification,  1413,  it  was  decreed  by  a 
council  at  Home,  under  John  XXIII.,  that  all  Wyclifs  works, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  burnt,  inasmuch  as,  although  there 
might  be  truth  in  some  of  them,  it  was  mixed  with  error."* 
Hus  was  excommunicated  and  anathematised  for  his  disregard 
of  citations  to  the  papal  court.  Every  place  in  which  he  might 
be  was  to  be  interdicted;  all  who  should  countenance  him" 
were  to  be  partakers  in  his  condemnation ;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  sentence  should  be  everywhere  published  with  the 
most  solemn  forms  of  the  church.**  The  new  archbishop  pro- 
ceeded, with  the  king's  consent,  to  carry  out  these  decrees, 
pronouncing  an  interdict  on  all  Prague  except  the  royal 
quarter,  and  ordering  that  Betldehein  chapel,  as   being   the 

incoiisiatoncy    of    the    rfvcreuci*    paid       "•   Doc.  4(>7 ;   Rayn.  1413.  1-3.     See 

to   the  bodies    of  tlieso   men  with  the  below,  p.  252. 

principles  of  the  Hussites  ns  to  relics.       "  '*  l^articipiintibus  lo<peudo,  astando, 

381-2.  Qssurgondo,  ooambulando,  cooquittiiidOf 

«*   Adv.  Indulgintias,  0pp.  i.  181-3.  salutando,  6(X^ia^do,comedendo/bibendo, 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  which  he  niolondo,  coqueudo,    cmendo  vel    ven- 

objccts  to  indulgences  tliat  they  would  dcndo,  vestes  vel  calccaimonta  faciendo, 

destroy  purgatory  and  nil  the  practices  pot  urn  vel  aquam  dan<lo,  aut  alia  Uixes- 

connected  with  it.    184.*  saria   vel  auiictus  qualitercunquo  pr«i- 

"^  De  Krectionc  Orucis,  ih.  188.  stando,  aut  in  quix^unquo  solatio  humano 

*"  Doc.  728.  «f  Neand.  ix.  414.  participitri  prffisumant."    p.  4G3. 

»»  Talacky,  III.  i.  288.  «  De  Eccl.  0pp.  i.  253*;  Doc.  461-4, 

*  Dix*.  451,  455 ;  Ilefelu,  vii.  49.  Hus  ascrilKKl   t:iis  to  the  exertions  of 

^  lb.  457.  Michael  de  Giusis,  ib.  405. 
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centre  of  the  reforming  movement,  should  bo  demolished.^ 
Hns  protested  against  his  condemnation  ;  ho  set  forth  an 
appeal  to  the  Saviour,  in  very  earnest  terms,*'  and,  after  having 
caused  a  protest  to  be  engraved  on  the  walls  of  Bethleliem 
chapel,  he  withdrew  from  the  tumults  of  league,  at  the  king's 
request^  and  with  an  assurance  that  Weneeslaus  would 

.      .  Due.  1412. 

endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the 
clergy/    For  a  time  he  lived  in  retirement,  partly  in  the  castles 
of  nobles  who  favoured  his  opinions,"  but  chiefly  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  where  the  Hussite  town  of  Tabor   was  afterwards 
firanded.^    He  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  his  followers 
«t  Prague,  whom  he  exhorted  not  to  allow  the  old  place  of  his 
ministrations  to  be  destroyed;^  and,  notwithstanding  the  sen- 
tences which  had  been  pronounced  against  him,  he  continued 
his  preaching,  which,  wherever  he  went,  aroused  a  strong  indig- 
nation against  the  system  of  the  Eoman  church,  witli  its  cor- 
ruptions of  doctrine  and  of  practice/    His  pen,  too,  was  actively 
employed  in  the  production  of  writings  in  Latin,  l>oliemian,  and 
German;^    and  to   this   time   belongs    the   treatise    *0f  the 
Church,'  which  is  the  most  important  of  his  works. 

Besting  on  the  rigid  doctrine  of  predestination,  Hus  says  that 
to  be  in  tlie  church  is  not  the  same  as  to  bo  of  the  church. 
Siune  are  in  the  church  both  in  name  and  in  reality;  some, 
neither  iu  the  one  nor  in  the  other,  as  tho  foreknown  heathcnis ; 
t<4j]nc  in  name  only,  as   tlie   foreknown    hypocrites ;    some   in 
reality,  although  nominally  tlioy  are  without,  as  tlioso  predes- 
tined Christians  whom  tho  officers  of  antichrist  profess  to  exclude 
by  €K5clesiastical  censures.'     No  one  can  be  assured  of  his  pre- 
destination, except  through  special  revelation,  so  that  it  is  sur- 
prising how  tlie  worldly  clergy  can  have  the  confidence  to  claim 
the  true  membersliip  of  the  diurch.*     Clirist  alone  is  head  of 
the  church ;  St.  Peter  was  not  its  head,  but  was  chief  of  the 
ai^ostles.     The  pope  is  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  if  lie  walk  in  his 
steps;  but  if  he  give  into  covetousnoss,  he  is  the  vicar  of  Judas 
Isc'ariot.**    The  pope  and  cardinals  are  not  the  body  of  the  church ; 

y  Palacky.  Til.  i.  287.  '  Palarky,  III.  i.  207.     Hush  Bohi;- 

•«  Doc.  4H4;  cf.  Do  Ecol.  2:J5.*     8,h;  iniaii  writings  have  hi  en  cditrd  by  K.  J. 

a  witf'  ill  ^s^vf^.  8><.  Krlun,  rrrt«;uo,  isUo.  St<'  Mr.  Wrntirtlaw 

'    Piilacky,   III.    i.   288.     Tlurr   aro  in  *  Contcinp.  K«'V."  x.  530. 

many    papr-rs  relating   to   jitt*  nipts  at  •  OlM.»^^  i.  200.            »  Il>.  2(KJ*-204*. 

nmkins p^JU-e.    Dm.  48t5,s'e.i4.    Sn.  Ho-  »>  lb.  210,  21 1»,  220,  222*.     Cf.  Kp. 

fcU*.  vii.  .V2.  20.      At  fol.   2.^4,    wo  have  a  pi«  oc  of 

•  NVaml.  ix.   \y>X     Sc<'  Paliw-kv,  III.  etymology  liko  that  «»f  ClamlinB or  Turin 

i.  :jor».              '  rnhu-ky,  HI.  1.20*8.  (wo  vol.  ii.  p.  282):  '^l/wa/o/inw   diei- 

•'Kp. l«>,A*c.  *  5?clir<Mkh,xxxiv.0O5-15.  tur  viuni  A ixtnh ili  ru siokMenn.''* 
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but  they  aro  the  chief  part  of  it  as  to  digDity,  if  they  foUow 
Christ  in  humility.®  The  pope  owes  his  prcemiuence  to  Constan- 
tine,  whose  alleged  Donation  Hus  believes  as  firmly  as  he  believes 
the  tale  of  Pope  Joan.**  He  reprobates  the  flattery  which  was 
commonly  used  towards  the  pope,®  and  denounces  the  luxury  and 
other  corruptions  of  the  cardinals/  He  disowns  the  charge  of 
disobedience  to  the  church,  justifies  himself  as  to  the  matters 
which  had  brought  him  under  censure,  and  declares  that  excom- 
munications, interdicts,  and  other  Kuch  sentences,  if  unjustly 
pronounced,  are  of  no  effect,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded.*  God 
alone,  he  says,  knows  to  whom  sin  is  to  be  forgiven ;  and  Christ 
is  the  only  true  Roman  high-priest  whom  all  are  bound  to  obey 
in  order  to  salvation.^ 

This  treatise  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings 
1412  ^^  *  synod  at  Prague,  where  Hus  was  represented  by 
John  of  Jessinitz,  a  doctor  in  canon  law,  but  there  was 
no  definite  result;^  and  it  was  followed  up  by  other  writings 
against  the  chiefs  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.  While  Hus  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Prague,  Jerome  too  withdrew,  probably 
of  his  own  accord,  and  betook  himself  again  to  travel,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  his  way  into  Kussia.*^  Before  his 
return,  Hus  had  already  set  out  to  present  himself  before  the 
council  of  Constance. 

«  OpeM,  i.  207-8.  book'  'Do  Ecclesia'  are  in  great  part 

♦1  lb.  224.*    The  f^tory  of  the  female  repeatcnl    in    Hub's    writings    againfit 

pope,  whom  he  calls  Agues,  is  very  often  Pulcoz  and  Stanislaus  of  Znavm,  and  in 

brought  forward  by  IIus.  ib.  207, 220,  &c.  his  •  Answer  to  the  VIII.  Doctors.' 

•  lb.  220.                      f  Ib.  234*.  »   Falaoky,   HI.  i.  2<J4-6.     See  the 

e  Ib.  231,  235*-G,  244  5,*  251-2.  Repetitio  M.  Jo.  Jessinitz,  in  Hus,  i.  33H. 

»*  lb,  215,*  218.    The  contents  of  the  •»  Ib.  800. 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 

VWU  THE  ELECTION  OF  TOPE  ALEXANDER  V.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 

COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE. 

▲.D.  1409-1418. 

The  hopes  of  union  and  of  reformation  which  hacl  been  con- 
nected with  the  council  of  Pisa  were  not  to  be  realised.     Botli 
Gr^orj  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  continued  to  maintain  their 
claims  to  the  papacy,  so  that  instead  of  two  {)opes  there  were 
DOW  three,  or,  in  the  language  of  a  writer  of  the  time,  the  church 
had  received  a  third  husband  in  addition  to  those  between  whom 
her  affections  had  been  distracted.^    Soon  after  the  election  of 
Alexander  Y.,  Gerson  addressed  to  him  a  discourse  on  tlie  duties 
of  his  office ;  ^  but  Alexander  was  not  inclined  to  benefit  by  this 
advice.   Although  a  learned  theologian,  he  was  altogether  without 
the  strength  of  character  which  is  requisite  for  government.*' 
His  easiness  of  disposition  led  him  to  grant  all  tliat  was  asked 
of  liim.     Himself  careless  as  to  matters  of  business,  he  advanced 
many  Franciscans  to  offices  for  which  they  were  unfitted  by  their 
waut  of  practical  liabits;  in  order  to  provide  places  for  the  mul- 
titude of  ap{)licant8,  he  increased  the  offices  of  his  court  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  fell  into  contempt;**  and  although,  having 
no  kindred,  he  was  free  from  the  temptations  of  nepotism,  he 
was  lavish  in  gifts,  especially  to  the  order  of  which  he  had  been 
a  member,  and  in  whoso  society  he  contimicd  to  live.®     Such 
was  his  profusion  in  his  new  dignity,  that  ho  spoke  of  himself  as 
having  been  rich  as  a  bishop,  poor  as  a  cardinal,  but  a  beggar 
as  pope.^    Insteail  of  attempting  at  once  the  work  of  reform,  he 
professed  to  reserve  it  for  a  council  which  was  to  meet  in  1412; 

•  **  Bivira  fucrain  et  iriviram  tcoorimt."  couucil  of  (Jonstaucc,  and  profuHely  eulo- 

Th.  de  Vrie,  Hist.  Cotu*.  Omstaut.  in  V.  gises  Siguiuund.) 

d.  Hardt,  i.  148.    (Tliia  bo<»k  ia  a  mix-  ^  Gcreon,  ii.  181.     Thai  it  18  wrong  to 

turo   of  prosQ  and  vcr»c  — in   form   an  buppofao  this  a  Hormon  prcaob(Mn>oforo  the 

imitition   of  Boothius  de   Omtsolationo  i)opo,  aee  8cliwal»,  213  :  Ilefolo,  vi.  805. 

I'hilobophiffi.     The  hpt^kora  aro  Clirist  «=  Pet.  de  Alliaco,  Do  Diff.    Kcform. 

and  the  church.    It  bcginsj  by  sclting  Keel,  in  Cone.  Ocnendi,  ap.  Geraon,  ii. 

forth  tlio  disorderu  of  the  time.    Tlie  872. 

ci»iirchexprcB«c'8  doubt 8,  but  the  Saviour  •»  Theod.  Niem.    iii.   51-2;    Pet.   do 

aiteunw  liiT.     lie  quntrs  (Jrutian's  '  De-  Alliaeo,  1.  c. ;  Gioael.  II.  iv.  5. 

eretuin '  largely,  related  the  eventa  of  the  •  Th.  Nioin.  iii.  51.       '  Platina,  282. 
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and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1409,  he  dissolved  the  council  of 
Pisa.» 

Soon  after  this  Alexander  displayed  his  partiality  for  his  asso- 

C'ates,  and  added  to  the  subjects  of  discord  which  already  existed 

^     _      in  the  church,  by  a  bull,  in  which  he  authorised  the 

Ocf.  12.  . 

members  of  the  mendicant  orders  to  receive  tithes,  and 
not  only  to  hear  confessions  and  to  give  absolution  everywhere, 
but  to  administer  the  other  sacrann  nts,  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  bisliops  or  of  parish  priests ;  and  the  parochial  clergy 
were  charged  to  read  in  all  churches  this  annihilation  of  their 
own  rights,  under  pain  of  being  punished  as  contumacious  and 
obstinate  heretics.^  Immediately  a  great  ferment  was  excited. 
While  the  Augustine  friars  and  the  Franciscans  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  the  latter  especially  displayed  much  elation  on  account 
of  their  new  privileges,  the  Dominictms  and  the  Carmelites 
disowned  it,  as  something  which  they  had  not  asked  for  and  of 
which  they  had  no  need.*  The  university  of  Paris,  headed  by 
Gerson,  sent  envoys  to  the  papal  court  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  original  document,  as  if  nothing  less  than  such 
evidence  could  be  enough  to  warrant  its  geimineness;  and,  as  it 
professed  to  bo  issued  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  cardi- 
nals, the  envoys  waited  on  the  members  of  the  college  indi- 
vidually, whom  they  found  unanimous  in  disavowing  all  concern 
in  it.^  By  this  bull  were  rescinded  no  less  than  seven  bulls  of 
former  popes.  The  papal  privilege  was  met  in  France  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Franciscans  and  Augustinians  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  by  a  royal  order,  issued  at  the  request  of 
the  university,  forbidding  the  parochial  clergy  to  let  the  mendi- 
cants hear  confessions  or  preach  in  their  churclies.'" 

Gregory  XII.,  after  his  attempt  to  hold  a  council  at  Cividale, 
had  ^vithdrawn  to  Gaeta,"  where  he  lived  imder  the  protection 
of  Ladislaus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  ho  sold  his  rights  to  the 

»  Mftiisi.   xxvi.   Il55-(i.    As    to    the  iiicnl.     See  Giesol.  II.  iv.  8;  Schwab, 

authority  of  this  council,  which  claimoJ  257-8 ;  Hefele,  i.  52. 

to  be  avunionical,  there  have  been  dif-  •*   "  Regnans  in   exc^-lsia,**  np.   Mon. 

ferencfs  of  opinion  in  the  Komnn  com-  Sandion.  iv.  290 ;  Gerson,  ii.  431,  geqij.  ; 

muniou.  St.  Antoninus  of  Florence;  treats  D'Argentre',  I.  ii.  180;  Bui.  v.  200.  The 

it  as  doubtful  (iii.  470-1).    Bellarmine  bull  is  paid  to  have  been  procured  chiefly 

speaks  of  the  council  ns  "  nee  appro-  at  the  instance  of  John  Gorel,  a  Fraii- 

batum  ncc  rcprobatum,"   although   he  ciscan,  who  will  bo  mtntiontd  elsewhere, 

inclines  to  regard  Alexander  and  his  Bui.  v.  201. 

successor  ns  tlio  true  popes  (Do  Concil.  '  Mon.  Sandion.  iv.  200. 

et  Eccl.  i.  8,  0pp.  t.  ii.  ed.  C<il.  Ap:r.  ^  lb. 

1G18),   while  other  curialists,   in  later  "•  lb.  iv.  308;  Milrn.  v.  464;  Hefelo, 

times,  have  declared  for  Gregory  XII.  vii.  3.     The  bull  was  revoked  by  Johu 

The  (ialllnms,  from  Gerson  downwanls,  XX III.     Bui.  v.  204, 

have   ;^oneially  regardtnl  it  tis  (eoumc-  "  Th.  Nieui,  iii.  iiO. 
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soTereignty  of  Rome  and  the  papal  states.^    Ladislnus  got  i)os- 
session  of  the  city ;  but  after  a  time  it  was  regained  for       a.w 
Alexander  by  the  legate  of  Bologna,  Balthazar  Cossa,    i^'-'^-^'^- 
who  was  aided  by  Louis  of  Anjoii,  by   tlie  Floren-  Oct.  1409. 
tines,  and  by  an  insurrection  within  Borne  itsolf.P  Alexandor 
was  driven  from  Pisa  by  a  pestilence ;  but  instead  of  complying 
with  the  invitation  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  liim  the  keys  of 
their  city,  he  was  constrained  by  Cosso,  whose  ascendancy  over 
him  was  absolute,  to  make  his  way  across  the  Apennines  through 
snow  and  ice  to  Bologna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Epiphany,'' 
and  died  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1310.    His  end  was  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  ready  supposition  of  iK)i.son,  and  this  was  supi>osed 
by  many  to  have  been  administered  through  the  contrivance  of 
the  legate.' 

On  the  16th  of  May— the  third  day  after  the  conclave  had 
been  formed — Cossa  was  chosen  as  pope  by  seventeen  cardinals, 
and  took  the  name  of  John  the  Twenty-third/  The  accounts  of 
his  earlier  life  are  such  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  how,  if  they 
may  be  believed,  he  should  have  been  able  to  gain  influence  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  eventually  to  attain  the  papal  chair  by  the 
votes  of  his  brother  cardinals;  yet  all  contemporary  writers 
agree  in  the  substance  of  the  story,  and  the  very  blackest  parts  of 
it  were  brought  against  him  without  contradiction  at  the  council 
of  Constance.*  Born  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family,  Cossa  had 
cwirly  entered  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  ;  but  his  cleri(^al  pro- 
fession had  not  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  tlie  piratical 
warfare  between  Naples  and  Hungary ;  and  in  this  stage  of  his 
life  he  acquired  a  habit,  which  aitorwards  adliered  to  him,  of 
waking  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day."     After  having  resided 

"  Mon.  Sandion.  iv.  28,  (V2  ;  Th.  Niem,  tchta,  lord  of  Kiiuiiii.  to  depRonto  ft  new 

rii.  23;  Hozoin.   rUtor.  in  Munit.  xvi.  el<<rtinn,    see    Mart.    Coll.    Amj>l.    vii. 

1103.     Muratori,   in  quotiiifj  Sozonan,  ll(>2-8«>. 

HiMiS,  "8i  ciu  e  vero,  gran  tradiiuonto        *  '*  Vir  in  t<  niiwralilmri  qiiidcni  iiin;^- 

ft<:e  eotstiiinllui^hic.-^a."  Annal.  [X.  i.  05.  nus,  in  i^piritualibus  vero  nullo.s  omiiiiio 

p    Th.   Nioiii,  iii.   ri2;   Ant<^<n.   Prtri,  rt  inopliis."     1.ocnu  Aret.  in  Mur.  xix. 

\(H}3;  Gw^gorov.  vi.  000-7.   Soe  in  llayn.  i»27;  sue  Solirijokh,  xxxi.  370;  Sisin.  vi. 

1109.     85,     Aloxnndor's    dtnunciatiourt  lo.'i;  Milm.  v.  400.     Jip.  Hofile  rf-nsun- 

sunimoniiig  Ladl£>luuti  to  nns^ver  tor  i;i:4  ably  r<'duccB  the  charges  a^niiist  him, 

orjnilnct.  vii.  D-ll. 

•»  Th.  Niem.  iil.  51 ;  Vita  Joh.  XXIII.       »  Th.  Niem  in  V.  d.  Ilardt,  i.  :V.)S'X 

ill  V.  d.  JIardtf  ii.  yr>5-8 ;  Cron.  di  Bo-  This  ajrreos  witii  a  mtsage  of  Antony 

logiia,  in  Mumt.  xviii.  5l*S.  Petri,  who  tells  ns  tliat  luj  and  otiiers 

'    S«.*o  Antonin.  470   (^who   does   not  were  nnablo  (a.d.  14()i>)  to  ^et  an  inti-r- 

nhnrKe  the  crime  on  Cortsft) ;  Mon.  San-  view    with    Cogittii   until    utter    vrsj-ers*. 

cion.~  iv.  322;   Cron.  di  Bologna,  5."»9;  "Causa  fuit  ista  :  l»ominuw  Cardinaiis 

Hu8.   Kp.   88;   Gicwl.    II.   iv.  \).     Bp.  non  surrexit  ns<iue  ad  meritliem;  poht 

ll(;tV-le  dii?Mievcd   the    ptory    (vii.   5),  nuridiem  audivit  niiwumi;  post  n»ib>ani, 

\\hicli  aocins  improbable.        *  voluit  K)  nwlere.   ]MnIt:i  ossent  scribcinla 

•  For  the  exertions  ««t'  (  liailo  Mali-  »iu;e  dcniiito  in  ea'anio."     100."). 
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for  some  time  at  Bologna,  where  he  affected  the  character  of  a 
Btudcnt,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  that  city  by  Boniface  IX.,'^ 
who  afterwards  transferred  him  to  Kome  with  the  office  of  papal 
chamberlain.  In  this  office  Cossa  exercised  his  genius  in  de- 
vising new  forms  of  corruption  for  the  benefit  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue/  To  him  is  ascribed  the  system  of  sending  out  preachers 
to  vend  indulgences  with  the  most  impudent  pretensions,  while 
he  himself  was  notorious  for  enriching  himself  by  simony  and 
bribes.*  In  1403  he  was  sent  back  to  Bologna  as  cardinal- 
legate — partly,  it  is  said,  with  a  view  of  removing  him  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  brother's  wife,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
scandalous  intercourse.* 

At  Bologna  he  establislied  a  despotic  and  tyrannical  power. 
The  people  were  ground  by  taxation,  monopolies,  and  plunder :  ^ 
licenses  were  sold  for  the  exercise  of  infamous  occupations — of 
usury,  keeping  of  gaming-houses,  prostitution.*  His  cruelty 
towards  those  who  offended  him  was  so  widely  exercised,  that  it 
is  said  to  have  visibly  thinned  the  population  of  the  city ;  **  his 
lust  was  so  inordinate,  that  within  the  first  year  of  his  legation 
two  hundred  maidens,  wives,  or  widows,  and  a  multitude  of  con- 
secrated nuns,  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims  to  it.®  Ho  is 
charged  with  having  bribed  the  cardinals  to  desert  Gregory, 
whose  arms  he  defaced  on  the  public  buildings  of  Bologna  before 
setting  out  for  the  council  of  Pisa ;  ^  and  in  that  council  he  took 
a  prominent  part,  although,  on  being  proposed  for  the  papacy, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  put  forward  Alexander,  as  one  whom 
he  might  make  his  tool,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  stand  long 
in  his  way.*  At  Bologna,  the  conclave  was  subject  to  the  legate's 
control,  and  various  stories  are  told  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  his  own  election,  by  the  use  of  bribery  and  of  terror  ;^ 
but  as,  in  the  course  of  the  later  proceedings  againi?t  him,  no 
charge  was  brought  on  this  point,  these  stories  may  perhajw  be 
safely  rejected.* 

'  Th.  Nicm,  1.  o.  840.  ix^rditionis  filiuB  "  Id  his  manift^to  of 

'  lb.  340-4.    See  the  story  of  his  do-  Dec.  14,  1408. 

spoiling  and  putting  to  death  a  preacher  «  lb.  355;  De  Schism,  iii.  51. 

who  was   retuniing  from    buyoiid   the  •*  Th.  Niem,  in  V.  d.  Ilnnlt,  il.  3iJ4, 

Alps  with  a  large  collection  of  money.  357-8 ;  Platina,  283.  "  In  cujus  elcctiouc 

lb.  343-4.                            '  lb.  337.  multi  scaudalizati  sunt,  quia  lit  tyrannus 

*  lb.  337,  346.      Boniface   eulogises  rexisse  Boloniiim  ct  vitce  muudana)  de- 

him  profusely  on  occasion  of  sending  ditus  dicebatur."    Gobel.  Pers.  330. 

him  as  legate.    Rayn.  1403.  9.  •  Milm.  v.  469 ;  Hefele,  vii.  7.    For 

b  Th.  Niem,  1.  c.  349.        *  lb.  850.  the  ceremonies  of  his  coronation  in  the 

J  lb.  348.                           •  lb.  389.  church  of  St.  Pctronius,  see  Monstrelet, 

'  Cron.  di  Bologna,  Miirut.  xviii.  593  ;  ii.   129,   seqq.;  Matth.    de  Griffon,    in 

Dollinger.  ii.  290;  Hefele,  vii.  9.     Gre-  Murat.   xviii.  218;   Oron.    di  Bol.,    ib. 

gory  btyles  him  ''  hiiquitutb  alumnus  ut  543. 
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John  began  his  pontificate  by  promulp^ating  rules  for  his 
chancery  which  sanctioned  the  worst  of  the  exiBting  oorriiptioiu:,^ 
and  by  nttering  cursi^,  according  to  usage,  againHt  his  rivals 
Gregory  and  Benedict"  The  growing  power  of  Liulishius  gave 
jnst  ground  for  alarm ;  and  John  Iiad  a  personal  cause  of  dislike 
against  him  for  having  condemned  two  of  the  jiope's  own  brothers 
to  death  as  pirates — from  tlie  execution  of  which  Sf  ntence  they 
had  with  difficulty  been  rescued  by  the  intercession  of  Uoiii- 
boa  IX.°  John  declared  the  king  to  bo  excommunicate  and 
deposed,  and  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him  with  those  offers 
of  indulgences^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  excited  a  commotion  in 
Bohemia ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Louis  of  Anjou,  he  May  17, 
carried  the  war  against  him  into  southern  Italy.  At  ^*^** 
Rooca  Secca,  near  Ceperano,  the  poy)e  and  his  allies  gained  a 
victory ;  but  Louis  was  unable  to  follow  up  tliis  advantage,  and 
found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  Provence,  from  which  ho 
made  no  further  attempt  on  Italy .^ 

After  a  time  John  found  it  expiidient  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Ladislaus,  who  agreed  to  abandon  Gregory  XII.,    june  15, 
but  exacted  heavy  conditions — that  the  pope  should      ^-^^2. 
disallow  the  claim  of  Louis  of  Anjou  to  Naples,  and  that  of  Peter 
of  Aragon  to  Sicily ;  that  he  should  acknowledge  Ladislaus  as 
king  of  both  toriitories,  should  declare  him  standard-bearer  of 
the  Roman  church  and  empire,  and  should  pay  him  a  large  sum 
of   money.'i     Gregory,  finding   himself  obliged   to   leave   the 
king's  territories,  made  his  way  from  Gaota  by  sea — not  without 
danger  from  hostile  ship=? — to  Rimini,  wlu^re  ho  found     Dec.  2+, 
a  refuge  with  Charles  Malatcsta,  the  only  potentate      ^"*^"-^- 
who  still  adhered  to  him;"^  and  through  tliis  friend  ho  carried 
on  for  a  time  negotiations  with  Pope  John — each  of  the  rivals 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  other  to  resign  by  liberal  oflers  of 
compensation." 

As  if  in  fulHlmeut  of  the  engagements  into  which  his  prede- 
cessor Alexander  had  entered,  John  affected  to  summon  a  comicil 
to  meet  at  Rome  in  1412,  witli  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the 
church.     But  the  number  of  bishops  who  attended  was  very 

^  Oieuel.  TI.  iv.  II  ;  cf.  as  t«)  lii8  pnio-  '  Th.  Nioiii  in  V.  tl.  llaidt,  ii.  3ti7; 

ticci  Th.  Nitm  do  Neccas.  Refonii.   i.  Grogorov.  vi.  GOO-7. 

27.                              •"  Rayn.  1411.2.  '  Th.   Nicm  in  V.  d.  ITartlt,  i.  3GS. 

■  Th.  Niein  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  'Mij-7.  Leonard  of  Arczzo,   wlio  ncroniiitinied 

"  Mon.  Sftudion.  iv.  GOS.  liim,  i)raii*r8  Mnlatcbta  very  highly  (I>2G); 

"  Mi>ii.  Sandion.  iv.  :{00-6;  Th.  Nieni  and  tlio  monk  of  St.  DcnvH  .styii-d  Jiini 

ill  V.  d.  llnrdt.  ii.  :J»;i-r) ;  Loon.  Arot.  "  littoniUw  ot  fiuMindiiM.  et  bununr  in  n- 

in  Mnr.  xix.  027;  Antonii.  177;  SiMu.  thori<5Ji  txix'rtnr*. '  iv.'21S. 

vi.  i:jj.  -  Til.  Niini  in  V.  »1.  Hardt,  i.  IJOl. 
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scanty,  and  the  only  result  seems  to  Iiave  been  a  condcuination 
Feb.  13,    of  Wyclif's  Writings,  which  were  burnt  on  the  steps 

1413.  of  St.  Peter's.*  The  council  broke  up  without  any 
formal  dissolution,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  in  which  the 
pope  was  involved." 

At  Borne  John  had  been  received  with  acclamations  and 
April  11,    ifestive  displays  ;*  but  he  soon  made  himself  detested  by 

^*^^'  the  heaviness  of  the  taxation  which  he  imposed.  The 
richer  citizens  were  drained  of  their  money ;  officials  of  all  kinds 
were  compelled  to  pay  largely  for  their  places ;  a  mte  was  levied 
on  trades  and  mechanical  occupations ;  the  coin  was  debased ; 
the  duties  on  wine  were  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
growers  found  themselves  driven  from  the  Boman  market.'^ 
On  this  account,  and  because  Ladislaus  did  not  support  tlie  pope 
in  an  attempt  to  extort  a  second  payment  of  fees  from  prelates 
and  others  who  had  held  office  under  Gregory,  a  fresh  rupture 
took  place.'  The  king  got  possession  of  Itome  by  sur- 
prise, while  John  fled  to  Viterbo  and  thence  to  Florence 
and  Bologna.  The  palaces  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  were 
plundered ;  many  of  the  churches  were  turned  into  stables.* 
The  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  after  having  held  out  for  some  time, 
was  treacherously  surrendered;  and  Ladislaus  overran  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Siena.** 

In  the  distress  to  which  he  was  now  reduced,  John  found  him- 
self  obliged  to  turn,  as  his  only  resource,  to  Sigismund,  the 
emperor-elect.  At  the  death  of  Kupert,  in  May,  1410,  it  had 
seemed  as  if  the  empire,  like  the  church,  were  to  be  distracted 
between  three  claimants ;  for,  while  some  of  the  electors  wished 
to  bring  forward  the  deposed  Weneeslaus  again,  one  party  chose 

'  Ant.  Petri,  1033 ;  Mansi,  xxvii.  505 ;  from  it,  nri<l  was  killed  with  clubs.    (Nic. 
Hofelo,  vii.  17-8.  Cleiuang.  hiiper  materia  Cone.  (Tenemlii*, 

»  llefele,  vii.  18.   At  Constance  it  was  Ojwra,  p.  75.)     lUit  this  stoiy  seems  to 
chargctl  against  John  that  the  Roman  have  grown  out  of  one  tuhl  hyTlieodoric 
council  reproved  him  fur  muny  of  his  of  Niom — tliat  an  owl  apix*are<i  as  the 
faults,  but  that  he  did  not  amend.  (Art.  pope  was  celebrating  vosikts  on  Whit- 
28,  in  V.  d.  Ilurdt,  iv.  200.)    lie  refers  sunday,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hymn, 
to  tliis  council  in  his  summons  for  that  *  Veni  Creator  Spiritus/  and  that  tiiis 
of  Constance  (Mansi,  xxvii.  f>37).  There   wns  regarde<l  as  an  omen.    Vila  Job. 
is  a  story  that,  when  the  pope  hnd  taken   p.  375;  Cf.  l^enfant,  Cono.  <lo  Piso,  ii. 
his  seat,  an  owl  came  forth   fnun  its   115;  Neand.  ix.  131 ;  Hefelo,  vii.  18. 
hiding-placo  with  a  screocli,  iKTched  on       *  Ant.  Petri,  1121. 
a  beam  opposite  to  him,  and  remained       ^  Vita  Job.  370,  375. 
there  staring  at  him.    A  whi8|>er  ran       ■  lb.  5J74r-G. 

among  the  canlinals  — "  Kn  in  specie  »  Elx>rhard  Windeck  »•  ays  this  even  of 
bubonisSpiritusadcst!" — and  there  wag  St.  Petor*8.  Mencken,  i.  lo91. 
general  laughter,  unt' I  the  iwjw  in  con-  *•  Ant.  Petri,  l<-35;  Th.  Niem,  Vifci 
fusion  broke  up  the  meeting.  At  tlie  Job.  e.  3.") ;  Mattii.  (k^  Grilfon.  in  Miirat. 
sticoiid  8e^Ki(»u  tbe  owl  ap|)eare«l  ngain,  xviii.  222;  Cron.  i\\  Dol.  ib.  (>U3;  Au- 
and  kept  liis  place  until  he  was  driven  tonin.  177;  (rregorov.  vi.  015-7. 
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his  brother^  King  Sigismnnd  of  Hungary,  while  another  party 
chose  Joljet  or  Jodocus,  marquis  of  Moravia.^    But  Jcxiocus  was 
speedily  removed  by  death,**  and  Sigismund  reoeived  the  votes 
of  those  who  hod  before  stood  aloof  from  him — amon;^    j„iy  21. 
others  that  of  Wenceslaiw  himself,  with  whom  ho  w«s      1*1 1- 
formally  reconciled.*    For  a  time,  Sigismnnd  s  energies  were* 
chiefly  occupied  by  a  war  with  the  Venetians  for  the  iM)Rsesaioii 
of  DaJmatia;  but  a  truce  of  five  years,  concluded  in  14 IH,  set 
him  free  to  attend  to  the  aflairs  of  the  empire  and  of  the  cliurch.* 
Sigismund  was  the  most  powerful  emperor  since  the  days  of 
Frederick  II.,  and  at  this  time  his  influenee  was  the  strongiT 
because  France  and  England  were  about  to  renew  their  great 
stniggle,  and  France,  in  addition  to  its  dangers  from  the  foreign 
enemy,  was  a  prey  to  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  Burgundian  and 
Orleanist  factions.*'^    The  emperor's  noble  pn^scnce — his  accom- 
plishments and  knightly  dcjwrtment — his  love  of  splondonr  jind 
inagniiieence  (although  this  was  restrained  by  pecuniary  difli- 
culties  arising  out  of  the  imprudence  of  his  early  years) — i)ro- 
cnred  him  general  popularity.     The  faults  of  his  (»arlier  days — 
among  which   faithlessness,  harshnes-^,  and  exc(i.ssive   love   of 
pleasure  are  noted — appeared  to  have  been  abandoned  as  the 
gretit  dignity  ^\hich  he  had  attained  brought  with  it  a  doej) 
Km -ling  of  duty  and  responsibility.'*      Most  osprn-ially  he  was 
desirous  to  heal  the  schism  of  the  cliurcli.     As  king  of  Hungary, 
he  had  acknowledged  John,  and  at  his  election  to  the  empire 
the  archbishop  of  Mentz  had  exacted  from  him  an  oath  that  ho 
would  not  accept  the  crown  from  any  other  j)0pe  than  John  or 
a  successor  of  the  same  liue.^     AVith  regard  to  J-^idislaus,  Sigis- 
mund's  interest  was  one  with  that  of  John;  for  Ladislaus,  in 
addition  to  the  ambitious  projects  which  he  had  formed  as  to 
Italy,  directly  claimed  Sigismund's  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and 
even  had  views  (m  the  imperial  dignity.*' 

«  (loliel.  Pers.  381;  AKchl>iu'h.*Kai>rr  ^  A«  tll('Ilo^l^4'  of  I5ur;^iMly  um*«I  Ihc 

8iKmuni],'  i.  283,  292-3;   Talucky,  111.  Rt.  AthIfcwV  ciross,  wt-  liml  tliat,  when 

L  259.  tilt'  BiirguiitlianA  win.>  in  thtj  iitiooudnnt, 

•*  He  is  Baid  to  have  Ih-H-Mi  ninety  yciird  that  form  w»w  .sii!>fltitiit«il  in  cniciiixis 

old.     Murat.  IX.  i.  74.  for  the  nM-lanj^ulair  cr(».sd  of  FnmCf,  and 

•  Ooliol.  Pom.  I.e.;  Andr.  Ratish.  in  Homu  prio.-ts  fnUDwetl  the  sam^r  itattorn 

iVz,  IV.  iii.  622;  Th.  Nieni,   in  V.  d.  in  niakinj^  tlie  nijjjii  of  the  ctosh  at  Ijap- 

Hardt,  ii.   375;    ralm-ky.  III.   i.   2ril  ;  titsiu  and  in  the  niaH8.     Juv.  des  Urains, 

A.^ebUili,   i.  3t)4-7.     John,  in  a   U^tU'r  232.  23o. 

to  fciigismund,   takeh  ere<lit  for  havinjj:  •*  S<'liniidt,    iv.   1)5;    Sisni.    vi.    li:i: 

favoured  ht8  election.     V.  d.  Ilardt,  iv.  Ati<'hl».  i.  lUi-S. 

*20i).  *  Sehnickh.  xxxi.  301 :  St^hniidt,  85. 

'  Th.  Nieni  in  V.  d.  Hardl.  ii.  378;  ^  Solimidt.  v.  I»0.     Srr  h1h.vi«.  p.  ISl. 
AttbhachJ.  3»ii. 
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With  a  view  to  the  reunion  of  the  churcli,  Sigismund  urged 
on  John  the  necessity  of  a  general  council.  If  such  an  assembly 
were  to  meet,  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  its  meeting  was 
important  for  John's  interest.  He  himself  told  his  secretary, 
Leonard  of  Arezzo,  that  it  must  not  be  in  any  place  where  the 
emperor  was  too  powerful ;  that,  while  professing  to  give  full 
powers  to  the  commissioners  whom  he  was  about  to  send  to 
Sigismund,  he  intended  secretly  to  limit  their  choice  to  certain 
Italian  cities :  but  at  taking  leave  of  the  commissioners,  acting 
on  a  sudden  impulse,  he  professed  entire  confidence  in  them, 
and  destroyei  the  list  of  places."*  On  finding  that  they  had 
agreed  to  fix  on  Constance,  a  town  beyond  the  Alps  and  within 
the  imperial  dominions,  he  burst  out  into  bitter  reproaches 
against  them,  and  cursed  his  own  folly  in  having  departed  from 
NoT.-Dec.  his  first  resolution."    At  Lodi  he  had  a  meeting  with 

1^13.  w^Q  emperor,  and  urged  on  him  that  the  council  should 
be  held  in  some  city  of  Lombardy ;  but  Sigismund,  who  had 
already  issued  liis  summons,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  The  plea  that  the  patriarchs  and  cardinals  would  be 
unwilling  to  cross  the  Alps  was  met  by  the  answer  that  the 
ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  empire  would  be  equally  unwilling 
to  do  BO  in  the  opposite  direction.*' 

Sigismund,  in  respectful  terms,  exhorted  the  pope  to  amend 
the  courses  by  which  he  had  scandalised  Christendom,  espe- 
cially as  to  simony;  and  John  promised  compliance.  The 
omperor  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Cremona  on  his  return 
towards  Bologna.^  The  French  reformers,  finding  that  the 
influence  of  their  own  nation  had  been  insufficient  to  heal 
the  schism,  had  now  turned  their  hopes  towards  the  emperor, 
and  Gerson  had  urged  the  assembling  of  a  council  on  him  as  a 

"  Leon.  Arctin.  in  Murat.  xix.  928;  books.    Another  German  Chronicler  of 

Pn1ack\%  Documcuta,  613;  Theod.  Yrie  the  council,  Daeher,  although  used  by 

iu  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  105.  V.   d.   Hartlt,  hns  not  been  published. 

"  Leon.  Arct.  1.  c. ;    Palacky,  Doc.  See  notes  on  Seyfrid,  6-7. 
616-7.  P  Lton.  Aret.  in  Murat.  xix.  928;  V. 

•  Th.  Nicm,  i.  37 ;  Ulr.  Reiihenthul.  in  d.  Hardt,  iv.  204.    See  as  to  the  wretched 

Mnrmor,  15;  Gobel  Pers.  331.    The  ad-  state  to  which  the  two  great  potentates 

vantages  of  Constjince  are  set  forth  by  found  the  north  of  Italy  reduceii  by 

Ulrich  of  Reichenthul,  in  Marmor,  13-4.  war,  &c.,  Leonard  Aret,  1.  c.     Gabrino 

Theaccouutoftho  council  by  Ulrich,  who  Fondolo,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant 

was  an  eye-witness,  was  published  in  of  Cremona,  and   was  eventually  bo- 

1483  and  in  1534.  A  facsimile  of  the  best  headed  at  Milan,  professed  on  the  scaf- 

MS.,  with  its  illubtrntioijs,  iseaid  tohavu  fold  to  feel  no  remorse  for  anything 

just  appeared  (Aug.    1870).      1   Lave,  except  that,  when  showing  the  valley  of 

however,  been  obliged  to  content  myself  the  Po  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor  from 

with  so  murh  of  it  as  is  contained  in  theloftybell-towerof  hi8city,he  hiidnot 

Marmor's  *  Concil  zu  Constanz '  (Const,  given  way  to  an  impulse  which  he  felt 

185S),   and    with    quotations   in   otJicr  to  throw  tlicm  both  down.  BiMn.  vi.  151. 
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duty  of  his  oiSce  n^'UicIi  couM  not  be  neglected  without  moi*tal 
fiin.^    In  accordance  with  this  yiew,  Sigismund,  as  temporal 
head  of  Christendom,  had  sent  fortli  his    citation 
for   a    general   council,  while   John,  as   pope,  was  ' 

persuaded  to   do   the  like.     The  time  fixed  in   both  docu- 
ments, as  if  by  independent  authority,  was  the  first  of 
November   in   the    ibllowing    year.'     The    emperor 
inyited  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  to  attend,  with  their 
adherents,  but  refrained  from  giving  to  either  of  them  the  title 
of  pope. 

John  was  already  committed  to  the  council,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Ladislaus,  against  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to 
enlist  troops,  had  suddenly  died  at  Naples."  By  this  event  his 
position  was  rendered  easier,  and  less  dependent  on  the  alliance 
of  Sigismund,  so  that  he  entertained  the  idea  of  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Home  instead  of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  appear  at 
Constance.  Some  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  alarm  him  by 
telling  him  that,  if  he  should  go  to  Constance  as  po|>e,  he 
would  return  as  a  private  man.  But  the  cardinals,  fearinp^  lest 
he  shoold  plunge  into  hazardous  schemes  for  recovering  the 
whole  of  the  church's  territory,  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise,  and  he  unwillingly  set  forth  from  Bologna.* 
In  passing  through  the  Tyrol,  he  had  an  interview 
with  DulvC  Frederick  of  Austria,"  whom  he  knew  to  be  hostile 
to  Sigismund ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  case  of  necessity  the 
pope  might  reckon  on  the  duke's  protection.  As  John  was 
descending  the  Arlberg,  he  was  upset  in  the  snow,  and  vented 
loud  curses  on  his  own  folly  in  having  set  out  ou  such  an 
expedition  ;*  and  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Constance,  its 
appearance  drew  from  him  the  exclamation,  "  So  are  foxes 
caught."  y 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  schism  the  cries  for  a 
reform  of  the  church  had  been  loud  and  frequent.  Kicolas  of 
Clemanges,  then  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  had  led  the 

«  **Sub  pcena  peocati  mortailia  et  pc-  fiinnnone,  iv.  177;  Gregurov.  vi.  623-9; 
hcnoiue  perpetose."  (t.  ii.  187.)  Theo-  IdanHi  (n.  on  Raynald.)  puta  the  ovont 
doric  or  Niem  argues  the  emperor's  on  Aug.  3 ;  others  say  Aug.  G,  or  11. 
power  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  *  Aschbaeli,  ii.  9. 
papacy — referring  to  Ihe  acts  of  Otlio  I.,  "  Frederick,  by  a  partition  with  other 
do.  Do  Schism,  iii.  7, 9-10.  So  Gerson  princes  of  his  house,  had  got  the  Tyrol 
(?),  ii.  178,  &c.  and  Vorarlbcrg.     See  TArt   do   V^rif., 

'  Mansi,  xxviil.  537  :  V.  d.  Ilardt,  vi.  xvii.  51. 
5  8cqq. ;  Palack>',  Docum.  515.  *  "  Jacoo    hie    in    nomine    diaboli." 

■  See  Th.  Niem  in  V.  d.  Hardt,   ii.  Marmor,  18. 
388;  Leon.  Aret.  929;   Antonin.  479;       »  lb.    His  entry  into  Constance  is  dn- 
Moiuitrel.   iii.   257;    llaynald,    H14.0 ;  scribed  at  p.  19. 
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way  in  1304  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  king  of  France  ;*  and 
about  1401  appeared  a  tract  *0f  tlie  Corrupt  State  of  the 
Church,'  which  has  been  usually,  although  perhaps  wrongly, 
ascribed  to  him.*  In  this  the  condition  of  things  is  painted  in 
very  dark,  and  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  colours.  The 
writer  enlarges  on  the  decay  of  the  church  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  primitive  days.^  The  three  great  vices  of  the  clergy  he 
declares  to  be  luxury,  pride,  and  greed  ;*^  vices  whicrh  prevail 
among  every  class  from  the  pope  downwards.  He  censures 
the  popes  for  their  usurpation  of  patronage,  for  the  unworthy 
bestowal  of  it  on  ignorant  and  useless  men,**  whereby  the  whole 
order  of  clergy  had  fallen  into  contem[)t,  and  for  the  exactions  by 
which  they  oppressed  the  clergy.®  He  is  severe  on  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Koman  court  ;^  on  the  pride  of  cardinals,  their 
monstrous  pluralities,  their  simony  and  corruption,  their  unedi- 
fying  manner  of  life.^  Bishops  neglect  their  dioceses  and  hang 
about  courts  of  princes,  under  the  false  pretence  of  being 
needed  as  their  counsellors  ;**  they  are  intent  on  getting  money 
by  discreditable  means,*  and  spend  their  time  in  frivolous  and 
indecent  amusements.^  Canons  imitate  in  their  degree  the 
faidts  of  the  bishops.™  Monks  are  so  much  worse  than  others 
as  by  their  profession  tliey  ought  to  be  better ; "  and  mendi- 
cants vitiate  the  good  deeds  which  they  claim  by  their  un- 
seemly boasting  of  them,  so  that  they  are  the  Pharisees  of  the 
church,  and  our  Lord's  condemnations  of  the  Jewish  Pharisees 
are  aj)plicable  to  them.**  In  conclusion  the  writer  warns  of 
dangers  which  are  at  hand,  and  declares  that  the  only  safety  for 
the  church  is  in  humiliation  and  amendment.**  Peter  d'Ailly, 
now  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Cambray,  agreed  with  other 
writers  in  desiring  reform,  but  saw  greater  practical  hindrances 

■  Ep.  1.     Sec  Schrockh,  xxxi.  288,    debt  to  the  popal  treasury  had  been  Jc- 
398.  prived  of  Christian  buriul.  c.  8. 

•  St'e  Giesel.  Il.iii.  108.    It  is  printed       f  Co.  11-2. 

among  the  works  of  Nicolas,  with  the  »  Co.  13-7.     Cf.  Dc  Mollis  Un.  et  Ref. 

title  'De  Corrupto  EcclesisB  Statu/  but  Eocl.  ap.  Gerson,  ii.  174-5. 

more   corrccUy  (and   with    a    ditferent  »•  Cks.  19,  20.      »  Co.  20-7.       *  C.  28. 

numbt^ring  of  the  chapters y  by  Von  der  "  He  styles  them,  among  otlier  things, 

Hardt,  I.  iii.  seqq.  where  it  is  entitled  ^*indoet<»s,   Simoniacos,   cupidos,   ambi- 

*D6   Ruina  Ecolesia3.'     Sec  Schrockh,  tiosos,  ffimulos,  obtrectatores,  sum  vitae 

xxxi.  402-7;  C.  Srhmiilt,  in  Herzog,  art.  negligcntes,  alienaB  curiosos,  scrutatores 

Clemange$,  holds  with  Miintz  that  it  is  ac  reprehensores;  ebriosos,  incontinentis- 

nol  by  Nicolas. but  by  some  oth<  r  member  simos  .  .  .  vauilo(|uos,   gartulos,   tempus 

of  the  university  of  Paris,  which  alone  in  fabuhs  ct  nugis  terentes ;  et  propterea 

escapes   tlio  writer's   censures    on    the  ...  in  cura  Tentris  et  guise,  in  carnis 

clergy.    Schwab,  however,  would  restore  voluptatibus  hauriendis,  8u»  vitae  feli- 

it  to  Nicolas.    494.  citatem,  ut  porci  Epicurei,  con-stituunt.** 

»>  Cc.  1-2.        *^  C.  3.        •»  Cc  5-7,  18.  C.  29. 

•  Ablx)t8  and  other  prelates  dying  in  "  C.  32.        «•  Cc.  33-r>.        p  Co.  42-«5. 
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in  the  way;  and  in  1410  he  put  forth  a  tract  'Of  the  Difficulty 
of  Reformation  in  a  General  Council/'*  urging  the  vacancy  of 
the  empiFe,  the  disorganised  condition  of  the  church,  an<l  the 
danger  that  the  cardinals  might  not  agree  in  an  election,  or 
might  increase  the  existing  perplexities.    To  this  a  reply  was 
made  in  a  treatise  *0n  the  Ways  of  Unitiug  and  llcfonning 
the  Church  in  a  General  Council,'  which  has  been  commonly 
(but  perhaps  incorrectly)  attributed  to  Gerson.^    The  writer  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  assumptions  and  to  the  corruptions  of 
tlie  papacy.     He  considers  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  so 
strong  as  to  oveqjuwer  all  ordinary  difficulties.     The  po})e,  ho 
says,  is  not  above  the  Gospel ;  he  received  his  office  for  tlie 
general  good,  and  for  the  general  good  he  onglit  to  resign  it,  if 
nec€*s8ary."    The  popes  should  be  urged  to  cession  ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  pursue  the  great 
object  even  by  the  use  of  fraud,  violence,  corrui)tion,  imprison- 
ment, and  death.*    In  such  a  question  all  Christians,  even  to 
the  lowest  in  station,  are  interested;  all,  and  more  especially 
those  in  high  authority,  are  entitled  to  iut^Tfere."  Tlie  emperor, 
as  general  advocate  of  the  church,  ought  to  call  a  general 
council,'  and  a  new  i)0pe  ought  to  be  chosen,  who  must  neither 
be  one  of  the  existing  claimants,  nor  a  member  of  the  college 
of  canlinals ;  for  cardinals  ought,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  bo 
always  regarded   as  ineligible   on   account  of  the  danger  of 
collusion,  which  might  lead  to  the  choice  of  unsuitable*  men/ 
And  the  work  concludes  with  suggesting  some  reforms  which 
the  future  council  ought  to  take  in  hand.'' 

The  influence  of  the  school  to  which  thesci  writers  belonged 
liad  been  apprehended  by  John,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
gain  them  by  bi^stowing  large  privileges  and  other  benelits  on 

'  Printed  in  (Jc-rbon's  works,  ii.  807  '  Ap.  (iorson,  IfJS. 
fac-qq.  To  D'Ailly  luu*  nl.s<^  been  u.s^ril»cMj  '  *'  Qiuxl  ai  nuc  istt)  motlo  iK)U'rit  w-cle- 
the  tnmt  *  De  N(K;e8«iitnte  lU;lormnli<>riu/  sia  proliccro,  tunc  dolin,  fnuidibus,  AnniH, 
written  srimo  yc^ant  Iat(;r  (in  Y.  d.  Hardt.  I.  viok'ntia,  potcmtia,  proiniH-sionilniM,  doniu 
^ii.,or  Geraoii,  ii.  SJ)5  HCMjq,)  ;  but  it  in  by  ot  iXH.umiis,  tun(l<^ni  carreribua,  murtibuH, 
a  (.icnnanf  probably  Tlit'<xl<>ric  of  Xicni.  convoiiit  .sanctiKr^intam  union<-ni  occlcHio) 
8t-e  V.  d.  Ilardt's  Introduction ;  Schwab,  vi  c()njuncti(>n(Mn  quomcdolil^et  proou- 
481-2.  rare.'*     lie  j^rounda  thid  on  the  autho- 

'  V.  d.  Hardt,  I.  v.;  or  in  (icr.HHi,  ii.  rity  of  Cicero  (Do  Otfic.  iii.  ;"))—'* Hoc 
161,  seqq.     See  Schwab,  470-101,  wlio  i^pictanth^^j^cs.hoc  volunt,  incolumomoHHO 
{XHiittf  out  dia'croncf'H  of  ])rincip'.r  from  clvinni  conjunctioncni ;  ipiani  qui   diri- 
(fiTson  aH  Ut  doctrine  and  nior.ds,  and  muut,  in(irtil)Ud,  t'^xilio,  vincnlis  et  damni.s 
<-uUi»idorri  it  to  be  pi-ububly  the  Wdik  of  a  I'M-rocant  8<!cundun)  lefi:<'s.'*    ((Jcrn.  c<>I. 
Frencbinun  who  had  lived  in  Ilaly,  and   170.)      [For  the   last  tliret^   words   the 
knew  tlie  curia  by  i>ert}oniil  obs<;rvation.  orij^inal  ri?ad.s  (»nly  coercent.] 
1IeHUgK(^'<)t0  Andrew,  abbot  of  nonduf(>,       "  lb.  1(1:3,  171-2,  &c. 
in  the  roriugacne  diocese  of  Bra«^,  as       *  lb   187,  190,  &e. 
tliC  probable  author.  >  lb.  liM.  "  lb.  200-1. 
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the  university  of  Pari?,  and  by  raising  Peter  d'Ailly,  as  one  of 
its  most  eminent  members,  to  the  dignity  of  cardinaL* 

The  eyes  of  all  Christendom  were  now  turned  with  intense 
interest  to  the  expected  council.  It  was  not  merely  to  decide 
between  the  claims  of  rival  popes,  but  was  to  settle  the  question 
whether  a  pope  or  a  general  council  were  the  highest  authority 
in  the  church.  As  the  time  of  meeting  drew  near,  multitudes 
of  every  class  poured  into  Constance,  and  the  arrivals  continued 
for  some  months  after  the  opening  of  the  council.**  Of  the  eccle- 
siastical members,  some  appeared  in  jjlain  and  simple  style, 
and  others  in  pomp  which  displayed  the  union  of  secular  wealth 
with  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Among  the  latter  class  John  of 
Nassau,  the  primate  of  Germany,  distinguished  himself  by 
entering  the  city  in  complete  armour,  attended  by  a  splendid 
train  of  352  men,  with  seven  hundred  horses.*^  The  whole 
number  of  ecclesiastics  present,  with  their  attendants,  is 
reckoned  at  18,000,  During  the  sittings  of  the  council  there 
were  usually  50,000  strangers  within  the  walls  of  Constance ; 
sometimes  twice  that  number,  with  30,000  horses.**  Among 
those  who  were  attracted  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  assembly 
by  the  hope  of  gain  were  persons  of  all  sorts — merchants*  and 
traders,  lawyers  in  great  numbers  and  in  all  their  varieties 
artists  and  craftsmen,  players,  jugglers,  and  musicians  to  the 
nunibsr  of  1700,  and  no  less  than  700  avowed  j^rostitutes.*^ 

John  had  obtained  from  the  magistrates  of  Constance  certaii 
privileges  as  to  jurisdiction.  He  ordered  the  arms  of  his  riva 
Gregory  to  be  torn  down  from  the  lodgings  of  Gregory's  repre 

•  Th.  Niem  do  Nocess.  Reform,  c  26  a  sermon  before  tlio  council,  on  the  lltl 
(V.  d.  Hardt,  i.);  Neand.  ix.  129.  At  Sunday  after  'J'rinity,  1417,  speaks  o 
the  same  time  (June,  1411)  other  end-  one  lawyer  as  having  made  1000  florin 
nent  men,  as  Zabarella  and  Fillastre,  that  ye;ir.  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  88G. 
were  made  cardinals,  seemingly  with  a  '  U.  v.  Ileicl;cntlial  in  Aschhach  42 
view  to  the  pope's  reputation.  Bp.  who  adds,  "  On  die  hciinlichen,  die  las 
Hallam,  of  Salisbury,  is  also  commonly  ich  bleil)en.'*  Cf.  G.  Dacher,  in  V.  d 
reckoned  among  them ;  but  this  seems  Hardt,  v.  50.  Fistonport,  in  Hahii 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  title  *  Miscellanea,*  i.  4Ul,  says  450  *^  public« 
is  never  given  to  him  in  the  documents  meretrices,"  and  820  "  joculatoree  et  fis 
of  the  council  of  Constance.  SoeCiacon.  tulatores."  Hus  reports  the  Swabian 
ii.  800-4;  Lcnf.,  Cone,  de  Pise,  ii.  71;  as  saying  '*  Constantiam  triginta  anni 
Schwab,  466.  purgari  non  posse  pecx^iis  quas  eonci 

^  Thus  tlie  Parisian  deputation  ar-  lium   in   ea  urbe  perpetraverit.'*    (Ef 
rived  on  Feb.  18,  1415.     Ix»nf.  Cone,  de  85.)    See  the  '  Pubiica  Comiuestio '  of 
Const,  i.  1 12.  doctor  named  Theobald,  in  V.  d.  Haidi 

«•  This  was  "in  profesto  octavarum  i.  908-9.  In  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1017  seqc 
Epiphanise"  (1415).  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  are  some  regulations  of  the  council  as  t 
16li.  lodgings,  provisions,    Ac,   which    riv 

^  Leon.  Aret.  in  Murat.  xix.  929;  He-  curious  hints  as  to  prices  and  liubiti 
fele,  vli.  91.  Cf.  v.  51-2. 

"  Bernard  Baptists  a  Gascon  abbot,  in 
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Bentatiye,  the  cardinal  of  Bagusa;  and  when  tliis  act  was 
afterwards  called  in  question,  the  raajority  of  the  council 
justified  it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  display  ought  not  to  have 
beea  made  within  the  territories  where  John  was  acknowledged, 
nor  unless  Gregory  himself  were  present.'^ 

Oa  the  5th  of  November,  the  council  wos  opt^ned  with  a 
lolemn  service:  and  on  the  IGth  the  first  general  session  was 
held.**  Among  the  members  of  the  council  (of  whom,  however, 
many  did  not  arrive  until  later),  were  the  titular  patriarchs  of 
GoDBtantinople,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,*  twenty-two  cardinals, 
twenty  archbishops,  nearly  a  hundred  bishops  and  thirty-three 
titular  bishops,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  abbots,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  doctors,  with  many  secular  princes  or  repre- 
lentatives  of  princes.^ 

Of  the  Italian  prelates,  the  most  active  in  the  council  was 
Zabarella,  cardinal-archbishop  of  Florence  ;™  of  those  from  the 
Northern  kingdotns,  the  leaders  were  Peter  d'Ailly  and  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Bobert  Hallam,  who  had  already  borne  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  council  of  Pisa. 

The  treasures  which  John  had  at  his  disposal  enabled  him  to 
exercise  much  influence.  He  contrived,  by  underiiand  move- 
ments, to  divide  the  interests  of  the  various  nations,  and  to 
distract  them  from  an  agreement  in  action ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  made  himself  master  of  secrets  through  informants  who 
resorted  to  him  by  night,  and  whom  ho  was  accustomed  to 
absolve  formally  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  which  they  incurred 
by  their  revelations." 

Very  early  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council  there  were  in- 
dications of  a  spirit  which  it  was  im2)08sible  for  John  to  mis- 
interpret. Tiius,  when  it  was  proposed  by  some  Italians,  on 
the  7th  of  December,  that  the  council  of  Pisa  should  be  con- 
firmed— a  step  by  which  the  new  assembly  would  have  bound 
itself  to  the  pope  of  the  line  there  established — it  was  resolved, 
in  opposition  to  this  proposal,  that  the  council  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Pisa,  and  therefore  could 
not  confirm  its  acts;"  un<l  it  was  evident  that  the  intention  was 

1  MniJbi,  xxvii.  532;  V.  d.  llardf,  iv.  ^  SfO  llio  li^ts  in  V.  .1.  llardt,  V.  ii.  S 

21.     Or*  gory  ha<l  it»ru.-ed  to  uttund  on  srqq.;  I.<nf.  ii.  :{<>.">  tMiqq. 

the  ground  tliat  the  council  had  bi:t;n  '"  His  tract  *  Du  8chirtmatil)Usuuthori- 

lummoncxl    hv    an     intruder.       llayn.  tat«^  Imperaturis  toUendi.^' i.s  in  Schurd, 

1414.4.             *     ^  V.  d.  1  lardt.  iv.  1(J.  ' S\niti«:ma;  2:Jr)  nnq. 

'  Simon  de  Cniuiault  is  also  in  tlir  "  Th.  Ni«  in  in  V.d.lIardt,ii.8J<0-l,88l). 

li*t,   but   in  stvkd  cjirdinal   of  Keiniai,  "  Mausi.  xxvi.  ."i4H ;  V.  d.  Ilardt  II. 

without   any   rel'errnce   to   hid   title   of  viii.  H»3-0 ;  (iicael.  II.  iv.  23;  Schwab, 

Alexandrian  iiatriarHi.  500;  H e tele.  vii.  72-3. 
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not  to  decide  between  the  rival  claimants  of  the  papacy,  but  to 
persuade  all  three  to  a  cession  of  their  claims  and  to  elect  a  new 
pope  to  the  vacant  office.^ 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas-day,  before  dawn,  Sigismund, 
who  liad  lately  received  the  German  crown  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,** 
andved  at  Constance,  having  crossed  the  lake  in  a  boat ;  and 
forthwith  he  proceeded  to  assist  at  a  solemn  mass  which  was 
celebrated  by  the  pope.  Habited  in  a  dalmatic,  and  with  the 
crown  on  his  head,  he  read  (according  to  the  privilege  of  his 
oflRce) '  the  Gosj)el  of  the  decree  which  went  out  from  Caesar 
Augustus ;  and  the  words  were  heard  as  betokening  an  assertion 
of  the  imperial  superiority  over  the  papacy.  John  put  into  his 
hand  a  sword,  for  the  defence  of  tlie  church :  and  the  emperor 
swore  that  he  would  always  labour  for  that  end  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.*  But,  although  this  engagement  was  sincerely 
made,  Sigismund  was  firmly  resolved  to  pursue  his  own  policy, 
instead  of  lending  himself  to  the  pope's  schemes ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  John,  knowing  the  necessities  by  which  he  was  en- 
cumbered in  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  state  of  imperial 
dignity,  endeavoured  to  propitiate  him  by  presents  or  loans, of 
money.* 

Three  days  later,  Cardinal  d'Ailly  preached  before  the  em- 
peror, from  the  text,  "  There  shall  be  si^s  in  the  sun, 

Dec.  28. 

and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars."  The  sun  he  inter- 
prets as  representing  the  papacy,  the  moon  as  the  imperial 
power,  the  stars  as  the  various  estates  of  the  church.  There 
can,  he  holds,  neither  be  real  reform  without  union,  nor  real 
union  without  reform.  The  pope,  if  he  deviate  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  sun  by  entering  ill,  by  living  ill,  by  ruling  ill,  is 
but  a  false  image  of  the  sun.  There  cannot  be  three  suns,  but 
only  one  true  sun.  The  emperor  attends  the  council,  not  that 
he  may  be  over  it,  but  that  he  may  benefit  it ;"  not  to  define 
spiritual  and  eccjlesiastical  matters  by  royal  authority,  but  to 
maintain  by  his  power  those  things  which  the  synod  shall  deter- 
mine. The  members  of  the  council — the  stars — are  assembled 
by  the  call  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  who  alone  has  the  right  to 
convoke  general  councils.  The  stars  are  to  have  their  share  of 
influence,  as  well  as  the  sun  and  the  moon.     The  power  of  de- 

p  Mansi,  xxvii.  523.  •  Th.  Vrie  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  154-5 ; 

'J  Nov.  8.    Ho  was  crowned  by  Thco-  ib.  iv.  28 ;  U.  v.  Reichenth.  in  Manner, 
'oric  de  Morse,  who  had  bfcn  elected,  38-9.  *  Mlbn.  vi.  18. 

'  not  yet  oonseoratevi,  as  arclibishop  of      "  "  Non   ut   pra}sit    sod   ut   profit." 
no.    Gobel.  Pca-s.   339:  Ascbb.  i.  Col.  442. 
'  See  pp.  126,  143. 
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creeing  and  defining  belongs,  not  to  tlie  pope  alone,  but  to  the 
▼hole  general  council ;  and  to  assert  the  contrary  is  a  flattery 
^  of  the  pope  which  deserves  to  be  severely  reprobated/ 
•   In  order  to  avoid  disputes  as  to  precedence,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  members  of  the  council  should  sit  promiscuously,  and 
that  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  infringing  on  the  privileges 
of  any  one/    But  questions  arose  as  to  the  right  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  voting.     In  earlier  councils  the  power  of  voting  had 
been  testricted  to  bishops  and  abbots ;  but  d'Ailly  argued  that  it 
ought  now  to  be  exten^led  to  other  chisses;  that  the  precedents 
of  ancient  councils  showed  much  variety ;   that,  as  the  present 
questions  did  not  relate  to  the  church's  faith  or  to  the  sacra- 
ments, the  examples  of  former  times  were  not  binding ;  that 
the  titular  bishops,  of  whom  many  were  present  at  the  council, 
were  not  entitled  to  be   held  of  the  same  account  with  tho 
bishops  of  the  earlier  church ;  tliat  the  learning  possessed  by 
doctors  of  theology  and  of  civil  and  canon  law — a  class  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  universities,  and  had,  therefore,  been  un- 
known in  the  days  of  the  older  councils — was  of  such  value  as 
to  render  them  fitter  to  be  members  of  a  council  than  an  igno- 
rant bishop  or  abbot ;  and  that  the  representatives  of  princes, 
of  absent  prelates,  and  of  capitular  churches,  ought  also  to  be 
admitted/     Fillastre,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  in  arguing  on  the 
same  side,  maintained  that  many  parish  priests  were,  both  by 
the  weight  of  their  character  and  by  the  iniix)rtance  of  their 
charges,  more  to  be  regarded  than  some  bishops ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  "an  ignorant  king  or  prelate  is  but  a  crowned  or 
mitred  ass." '     The  arguments  for  extending  the  right  of  voting 
prevailed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  John,  who  had  relied  on  the 
numbers  of  his  titular  bishops.     But  his  interest  was  yet  more 
seriously  affected  by  a  novelty  which  was  introduced  as  to  the 
manner  of  voting.     Hitherto  the  decisions  of  councils  had  been 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  body.     But  as  John  had 
at  his  command  a  host  of  insigniticant  prelates — titulars,  oilicials 
of  liis  court,  and  needy  occupants  of  petty  Italian  sees — it  was 
proposed,  in  order  to  counteract  this  undue  influence,  that  each 
nation  should  debate  by  itself,  and  that  the  fiual  decision  should 
be  given  by  representatives  of  the   several    nations, 
which  were  thus  to  bo  on  an  equality.    This  proposal, 
derived   from  the   arrangements   of  the  imiversity   of  Paris, 

'  V.  d.  Hunlt,  I.  iii.  43r),  or  Oorson.  ii.  900 ;  Uofcle,  vii.  7G. 
'  V.  d.  Uurdt,  iv.  ll>.  >  lb.  ii.  224-7.  '  lb.  228. 
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was  carried  by  the  emperor's  influence;  and  the  four  nations 
— Italian,  French,  German,  and  English — proceeded  to  their 
separate  deliberations.*  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  re- 
fectories and  chapter-houses  of  the  various  convents  in  the 
town,  while  the  general  sessions  of  the  council  took  place  in 
the  cathedral.*" 

Cardinal  Fillastre,  who,  as  dean  of  Beims,  had  formerly 
been  a  zealous  champion  of  the  jmpacy,  sent  forth  a 
paper,  in  which,  after  a  consideration  of  other  expe- 
dients, it  was  proposed  that  each  of  the  rival  poi>es  should  cede 
his  claims,  and  should  receive  valuable  preferment  in  the  church 
by  way  of  consolation.*^  On  becoming  acquainted  with  this 
scheme,  John  is  said  to  have  been  violently  angry ;  but  stronger 
measures  were  at  hand. 

A  paper  of  charges  against  John  was  produced  before  the 
council — it  is  supix)sed,  by  an  Itah'an.**  These  charges  were  in 
part  so  dark  and  monstrous  that  it  was  said  that  they  ought  to  be 
kept  secret  out  of  reverence  for  the  papal  oflBce,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  general  scandal  of  Christendom.®  John,  who  through 
his  secret  informants  became  aware  of  the  movement,  was  inclined 
to  admit  some  of  the  accusations,  to  deny  others,  and  to  take 
his  stand  on  a  supposed  principle  that  a  pope  could  not  be  de- 
posed except  for  heresy ;  but  he  was  persuaded  by  his  confi- 
dential advisers  to  await  the  progress  of  events.  In  the  mean 
time  tlic  German,  French,  and  English  nations,  without  knowing 
that  he  had  any  suspicion  of  the  charges,  resolved  that  he 
should  be  advised  to  resign  his  dignity ;  and  John, 
alarmed  by  the  intelligence  which  he  had  secretly 
gained,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  with  the  condition  tliat  his 
rivals  should  also  resign.*  Immediately  after  having  entered 
into  this  engagement,  he  began  to  attempt  an  escape  from  it ; 
he  rejected  two  forms  of  cession  which  were  proposed  by  the 
council,  and  the  council  rejected  a  form  of  his  proposing  ;*  but 

•  V.  (1.  Hardt,ii.230  8eqq.;  iv.40.   As  portanl;  but  they  were  told  that  thoy 

to  the  eonBtituciit  parts  of  tlie  nations,  SCO  niubt  vote  with  their  lespective  natiomi. 

Marmor,  HI.    For  instance,  the  English  V.  d.  Hanlt,  iv.  140. 

nation  inclu<le<l  Ireland,  "das  ii^t  Schot-  ^  Murmor,  24-S. 

tenlaiul,"  together  with  Arabia,  Media  *"  V.  d.  Ilardt,  ii.  208  seqq. 

and     Persia,     Indiu,     Prester     John's  ^  The  *data  is  not  certain.    Ixnf.  i. 

country,  Ethiopia,  Ejrvpt.  Morocco,  &c.  105. 

(Ulr.  V.  Uci'-henth.  ih.  35).    The  car-  •  Th.  Nicm  in  V.  d.  Hardt.  ii.  391. 

dinals,  on   May  2,  claiuud   that  tliey  'V.  d.  Hanlt,  ii.  2:^ ;  Th.  Niein,  ib. 

might  liave  a  vote  a:*  a  nation— being  392;  Th.  Vrie,  ib.  i.  IGO. 

almost  M  numrrrms  as  the  English  re-  ^  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  43-4;  Th.  Nieui,  ib. 

l»r«5scntativcs,  and  personally  more  im-  ii.  393-4. 
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at  length  ke  was  indoced^  at  the  becond  general  session,  to  swear 
before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  aft^r  having 
himself  celebrated  mass,  that  he  would  freely  resign  the 
papacy  if  the  other  claimants  would  also  resign,  or  if  in  any 
other  way  his  resignation  might  extinguish  the  schism  and 
restore  peace  to  the  church.^  This  promise  was  rect* ived  with 
nnbuunded  joy;  the  emperor  kissed  John's  feet,  and  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  the  council,  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch 
added  the  thanks  of  the  whole  church.  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
the  bells  of  the  cathedral  announced  the  happy  event  to  the 
world,*  When,  however,  John  was  asked  to  put  his  engage- 
ment into  the  fonn  of  a  bull,  he  refused  witli  vehement  anger ; 
hot,  on  being  requested  by  Sijj:ismund  in  person,  he  saw  that 
farther  resistance  would  be  useles.^,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  he 
issued  a  bull  of  the  desired  tenor.^ 

It  was  Sigismund's  wish  that  the  coimcil  should  settle  the 
religious  difficulties  which  liad  arisen  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as 
the  great  schism.     He  therefore  requested  his  brother  Wences- 
laos  to  send  Hus  to  Constance,  and  promised  him  a  safe-con- 
duct.™ Hus,  who  had  always  professed  to  desire  the  opportunity 
of  appealing   to  a  general   council,*^    willingly  accepted  the 
summons.     He  presented  himself  before  a  synod  held  by  the 
archbishop  of  Prague  in  August,  1414,  and  publicly  challenged 
any  one  to  impugn  his  faith,  on  condition  of  suffering,  in  case 
of  defeat,  the  same  penalties  which  would  have  fallen  on  Hus  if 
convicted.®    The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and  Palecz  de- 
scribes the  Hussite  party  as  so  exasperated,  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  call  them  by  their  leader  s  name.*'     The  archbishop,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  nobles  who  befriended  Hus,  declared  that  he 
had  no  charge  of  heresy  to   bring  against  him,  but  that,  as 
he  had  been  acrused  by  the  pope,  he  must  make  his  excuses  to 
the  pope  ;  and  they  wrote  to  Si<;ismimd,  requesting  that  Hus 
might  be  allowed  to  defend  himself  freely,  lest  Bohemia  should 
be    unjustly    discredited.^      Hus    obtained    certilicates  of   his 
orthodoxy  from  the  king,  from  the  archbishop,  and  from  the 
papal  inquisitor  for  Bohemia — Nicolas,  bishop  of  Nazareth,  to 
whom  he  had  submitted  himself  for  examination."^     Yet  in  truth 

»•  V.  d.  Ilardt,  ii.  240-1 ;  iv.  45-0.  »  Mladenov.  2.S8:  Hus.  Kjpp.  33-5. 

i  Ib.ii.241;iv.4r);Mart.Thr8.ii.lGlG.  p  Ap.  Hiw,Oi>em,  i.  255*.  Paleczspoke 

*  V. d.  Ilardt, iv.  53.  **raciaUjnuin/*&c.  oHhcm  aa  QunUimUtx.  ib.  ^Docum.  53. 

"•  PetniH  do  MlwlenoWc  f^w^cretiiry  to  '  Opera,   i.   2*,  3* ;   Mladeuov.   239, 

John  of  I'hlum)  in  Docum.   237-8.  242-4. 
-  Fttlacky,  CJcsch.  111.  i.  312. 
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his  position  was  .one  which  it  is  now  hardly  pos^Me  to  under- 
stand ;  for  while  he  believed  liimself  to  be  a  faithful  adherent  of 
the  system  established  in  the  church,  his  opinions  were,  in 
some  respects,  such  as  later  experience  has  shown  to  be  alto- 
gether subversive  of  it.** 

On  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  council  he  showed  some 
signs  of  misgiving.  He  was  warned  by  friends  not  to  trust 
the  promised  safe-conduct ;  and  some  letters  wliich  he  wrote  by 
way  of  farewell  indicate  a  foreboding  that  he  might  never  be 
allowed  to  return.*  On  the  11th  of  October,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  safe-conduct,"  Hus  began  his  journey 
under  the  escort  of  three  noblemen  appointed  by  tlie  Bohemian 
king,  Jolm  and  Henry  of  Chlum,  and  Wenceslaus  of  Dubna.  As 
he  passed  through  the  towns  of  Germany,  he  offered  to  give  an 
account  of  his  faith,  and  engaged  in  frequent  discussions. 
Notwithstanding  the  old  national  quarrel  as  to  the  university 
of  Prague  (which  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  charge  against 
him),  he  was  v/ell  received  everywhere,  esi)ecially  at  Nuren- 
berg ;  nor  was  there  an;^  attempt  to  enforce  the  interdict  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  him.^ 

On  the  3rd  of  November  Hus  arrived  at  Constance,^  and  two 
days  later  (on  the  very  day  of  the  opening  of  the  council) 
lie  received  the  promised  safe-conduct,  which  Sigismund  luid 
granted  at  Spires  on  the  14tli  of  October.*  In  answer  to  an 
applif'ation  by  John  of  Chlum,  John  XXIII.  declared  that  Hus 
should  bo  safe  at  Constance  if  he  had  slain  the  pope's  own 
brother ;  and  he  suspended  the  interdict  and  ban,  although  ho 
desired  that  IIus  should  refrain  from  attendance  at  mass,  lest 
some  excitement  should  arise.*  But  Hus  never  ceded  his  right 
to  perform  the  priestly  functions,  and  he  continued  to  celebrate 
mass  as  before.*"  In  the  mean  time  two  of  his  bitterest  enemies 
arrived  at  Constance, — Stephen  of  Palecz,*^  whose  breach  with  him 
has  been  already  mentioned,  and  one  Michael  of  Deutschbrod, 

•  Ncatid.  ix.  459.  316-7. 

*  E.  g.  Epp.  37-8  ;    Talncky,  Goseh.       '  IJlr.  v.  Reichenth.  in  Mannor,  09. 
in.  i.  315.    In  Ep.  38  (which  was  not       ■  Epp.  40,  49:  Mladcnov.  245;    Pa- 
to  be  opened  until  after  liis  death),  lie  lacky,  Gosch.  III.  i.  318. 

warns  a  friend  ngainst  the  comi)nny  of       •  Ep.  43;  Ojiera,  i.  4*;  Ndad.  24G. 
women  and  other   temptations  of   the       *»  Ep.  42.    The  writer  (iierhaps  John 

clerp^ — among  them,  against  an  undue  Cjirdiiialis,  a  Bohemian  priest),  reports 

ftmdness    for  chess,   over   which    Hus  that  '*Aliquis,  ncscitur  an  amicus  vol 

laments  that  he  himstlf,  before  ho  was  a  inimicus,  heri  iutimavit  in  ecclesia,  quia 

priest,  hod  SDinetimes  lost  his  temper.  Mgr.  Hus  dominico  proximo  praxlicivhit 

°  Ep.  37 ;  Mladcnov.  244.  ad  clerum  in  ecclesiu  Con^tanticu8i,  et 

'  Epp.  39,   41,  43;    Mladcnov.   215;  cuiJibd  prieineuti  dabit  unum  ducaiumy 
Opera,  i.  4*;    Talacky,  Gcsch.  III.  i.        «  Mlud.  240. 
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« 

whoy  after  having  been  a  parish  priest  at  Prague,  had  become  a 

projector  of  mining  speculations,  but  had  since  been  appointed  by 

the  pope  to  the  office  of  proctor  in  causes  of  faith,  and  thence 

was  commonly  styled  De  Causis.'^    These  and  other  adversaries 

posted  upon  the  doors  of  churches  bills  denouncing  Hus  as  an 

excommunicated  and  obstinate  heretic ;  they  supplied  the  pope, 

the  cardinals,  and  other  members  of  the  council  with  extracts 

maliciously  selected  from  his  writings ;  they  circulated  tales  and 

nunonrs  against  him,  representing  his  errors  as  of  the  darkest 

kind,  and  yet  as  so  popular  in  Bohemia  that,  if  he  were  allowed 

to  return,  the  lives  of  the  clergy  would  not  be  safe  there.*" 

Proposals  were  made  by  which  Hus  might  probably  have 
been  aUowed  to  escape  easily ;  but  he  had  always  insisted  on  a 
public  hearing,  and  he  lot)ked  for  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
emperor/    By  the  indu^rious  exertions  of  his  enemies,  and  by 
the  saggestion  that  he  was  planning  a  flight  from  Constance, 
the  authorities  were  persuaded  to  place  him  under  restraint. 
On  the  28th  of  November  he  was   decoyed   into  the  pope's 
residence,  and  was  thence  removed  for  custody  to  the  house  of 
the  precentor  of  the  cathedral  ;^  and  on  the  6th  of  December  he 
was  transferred  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Dominican  convent,  where 
the  stench  and  other  inconveniences  soon  produced  a  serious 
illness.^     Meanwhile  his  friend  John  of  Chlum  protested  loudly 
against  this  as  an  insult  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  his 
safe-conduct.    He  reproached  the  pope  to  his  face,  and,  by  an 
appeal  to  Sigismund,  procured  an  order  that  Hus  should  be  set 
at  liberty;*   and,  as   this  was   disregarded,  he  affixed  to  the 
church  doors   on    Christmas-eve,  when   the   emperor  was  ap- 
proaching the  city,  a  protest  in  Latin  and  in  German  against 
the  treachery  which  had  been  practised  towards  Hus,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  emperor's  warrant  for  his  liberation.*^ 

While   confined    in   his  noisome   prison,   without   access   to 

^  Kp.  77;   Opcrji,  i.  4;   Mind.  246;  Against  the  ulea  of  his  having  attempted 

V.d.  Hardt,  iv.  21, 146 ;  Talacky,  Ck;bch.  to  escajw,  sec  Lenf.  i.  88-00  ;  Seyfr.  143 ; 

HI.  i.  320.  Mihn.  vi.  15  ;  Hefole,  vii.  70. 

*  Mlad.  246;  Talacky,  Gcbch.  III.  i.  ^  Mlad.  252;  Palaeky,  Uosch.  III.  i. 

321.  324-6. 

f  Epp.  36.  41 ;  Opern,  i.  5  ;  Nftand.  ix.  »  V.   d.   Hardt,   iv.  26  ;    Mlatl.  251  ; 

466.    John  Cardinalis  writes  on  Nov.  10,  Palaeky,  GeBcli.  III.  i.  324-5 ;  Nennd.  ix. 

**  Anca  noudnm  est  assata,  ntc  timet  de  474.     In  answer  to  John  of  Clihim,  the 

asaatione,  qnia   prnssenti  anno  sabbato  pope  said  that  the  arrest  was  the  tict  of 

ante  3Iartini  iestum  ipsiusoecurrit  ccle-  the  cardinals;  but  in  a  letter  written 

bris  vigilia,  ubi  anc/c  non  comeduntur."  by   his  direction  to  the  university   of 

Ep.  42.  Paris  (Mansi,  xxvii.  14)  ho  upt-aks  of  it 

ff  Mlad.  248-0,  252  ;  V.  d.  Ilardt.  iv.  as  liis  own  net. 

22;     Palaeky,    iiox\\.    HI.     i.    322-3.  "^  V.d.  llan it,  iv.  27;  Mlad.  252-3. 
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books,  and  almost  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  writing,™  Hus 
composed  some  tracts  on  religions  subjects,  at  the  request  of 
his  keepers  and  for  their  instruction,  and  was  required  to  draw 
up  answers  to  a  set  of  charges  brought  against  him  by  Palecz 
and  Alichael  de  Causis,"  the  pope  having  on  the  1st  of  December 
appointed  certain  commissioners  for  the  investigation  of  his 
case.**  These  charges  were  partly  grounded  on  extracts  unfairly 
made  from  his  treatise  *  Of  the  Church '  and  other  books,  partly  on 
tlie  evidence  of  unguarded  letters  which  had  been  intercepted.** 
On  being  questioned  as  to  the  articles,  he  explained  the  sense 
in  which  he  believed  them ;  but  on  being  asked  whether  he 
would  defend  them,  he  answered  ''No,"  and  added  that  he 
stood  at  the  determination  of  the  council.*^  He  declared  his 
wish  to  adhere  to  the  clmrch,  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers, 
and  to  the  canons,  except  where  these  were  opposite  to  Scrip- 
ture; and  he  professed  himself  willing  to  retract  any  errors, 
and  to  be  instructed  by  any  man  '—of  course,  with  the  secret 
condition  that  the  instruction  should  agree  with  his  previous 
convictions.  As  being  accused  of  heresy,  he  was  not  allowed  the 
assistance  of  an  advocate ;  whereupon  he  told  the  commissioners 
that  he  committed  his  cause  to  Him  who  would  shortly  judge 
them  all,  as  his  advocate  and  proctor.* 

With  regard  to  the  treasury  of  the  merits  of  the  saints,  their 
intercession,  and  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
he  expressed  himself  in  accordance  with  the  current  theology 
of  the  time.*  As  to  the  eucharistic  presence,  he  held  that  it 
was  enough  for  a  simple  Christicui  to  believe  the  verity  of  the 
Saviour's  body  and  blood ;  but  for  himself  he  acknowledged 
the  change  denoted  by  the  name  of  transubstantiation,  and 
made  use  of  the  term  itself.^  This  change  he  held  to  be 
wrought  by  Christ  Himself  through  the  medium  of  the  priest ; 
and  therefore  that  a  wicked  priest  might  consecrate  effectually, 
although  to  his  own  condemnation.*  One  of  the  charges  against 
him  related  to  the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.     The 

"  0pp.  i.  29*,  seqq.     In  Ep.  45,  ho  •  Ep.   54.     A    Parisian    deputy,    in 

ontreatH  John  of  Cblum  to  8(?nd  him  a  speaking  on  the  affair  of  John  Petit  (soo 

Bible;  "et  si  Petrus   [de  Mladenovie]  below,  p.  298)  said  that  if  Hus  had  been 

scriptor  vester  habet  incaustum,  ut  niilii  allowea  an   advocate,  he  could    never 

det,  et  pcunas  aliquot,  et  unum  parvum  have  been  convicted.    (Gerson,  v,  444  ; 

calamaro/'  Neaiid.  ix.  478.)  But  perhaps  this  means 

"  Doc.  194,  199,  204,  stqq.  that  the  speaker  disapproved,  not  of  the 

"   Opera,    i.    7;  ^Mlad.    252,    254;  condemnation  of  Hus,  but  of  the  arts 

Hefole,  vii.  71.         *  employed  on  behalf  of  Petit.   *  Opp.  i.  51 . 

p  Epp.  48,  51 ;  Ncand.  ix.  478.  "  lb.  39-40,  162;  Neand.  ix.  487. 

'•  Ei>.  51.                       '  lb.  *  Opp.  i.  39-40. 
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necessity  of  this  had  been  maintained  by  one  James  (or  Jaco- 
beHus)'  of  Misa,  a  parish  priest  of  Prague/  after  Has  had  set 
out  for  Constance ;  and  Hus,  on  having  his  attention  drawn  to 
the  question,  declared  the  practice  to  be  scriptural,  primitive, 
and  desirable,  but  would  not  affirm  the  necessity  of  it/ 

Unfortunately  for  Hus,  the  liberal  or  reforming  party  in  the 
oooncil  was  not  disposed  to  favour  him.  The  Parisian  school, 
while  bent  on  limiting  the  power  of  the  papacy,  insisted  on 
strictness  of  orthodoxy,  and  regarded  Hus  as  likely,  by  opinions 
which  to  them  seemed  extravagant  and  revolutionary,  to  bring 
danger  and  discredit  on  their  ovti  projects  of  reform.  Gerson* 
had  written  to  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  urging  him  to  use 
SBTere  measures  against  the  errors  which  had  arisen  in  Bohemia, 
and,  if  ecclesiastical  censures  should  bo  insufficient,  to  have 
recourse  to  tlie  secular  arm.**  He  had  obtained  from  the  Theo- 
logical faculty  of  Paris  a  condemnation  of  twenty  propositions 
extracted  from  Hus's  writings ;  ^  and  in  forwarding  this  condem- 
nation to  the  Bohemian  primate,  he  had  spoken  of  the  doctrine 
that  one  who  is  in  mortal  sin  has  no  dominion  over  Christian 
people**  as  one  against  which  "all  dominion,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual,  ought  to  rise,  in  order  to  exterminate  it  rather  by  fire 
and  sword  than  by  curious  reasoning."  ®     From  Gerson  and  his 

'  As  to  Jacobellus,  8oe  notes  on  Scyfrid^  it,  "  circumstantiia  aJhibitis"  (V.  tl. 
34,  50.  His  «iiininutlve  name  wa^i  given  Ilnr«U,  iv.  291).  Aft<T  the  council  had 
to  him  R8  being  short  of  stuture.  He  condemned  it,  on  Juno  1.%  ho  wrote  moro 
wasanativeofStibro,  a  Bohemian  town  strongly  in  favour  of  it  (Epp.  78,  80; 
which  ill  Latin  is  calle<l  Misa,  from  til e  (Mesel.  II.  iv.  414);  but  an  uiKliitod 
neighbouring  river  Miess.  letter,  in  which  he  is  made  to  exhort  a 

■    Doc.   194 ;   Opera,  i.   42-4 ;    V.  d.   priest  to  inculcate  the  practice  (Ep.  92) 
Hardt,  iii.  336;  iv.  187;  Ep.  51.     Hus's   is  probably  spurious  or  interiwlatcd. 
correspondence  with  Jacobellus  was  inter-       •  A  passage  quoted  above,  p.  257,  n.  * 
cepted  and  copied,  in  order  to  be  u:ied   has  been    alleged    as   illustrating  the 
against    him,    by    the    contrivance    of  extravagancies  into  which  Gerson  is  sup- 
Micliacl  de  Osiusis  (Ep.  48).  Juc/)bollus   posed  to  have  been  led  by  his  zeal  for 
lias  been  said  to  have  derived  his  opinion   unity,  and  the  unscrupulousness   with 
from  Peter  of  Dresden,  a  Waldensian    which  lie  was  pr('i)ared  to  treat  Hus  as 
who  had  been  driven  to  take  refu;^'e  iu    an  enemy  to  the  cliurch's  peace.     But, 
Bohemia.     (JEn.  Sylvius,  Hist.  Boliem.   as  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
i.  35,  p.  204.)     But  the  existence  of  this    the  authorship. 
Peter  is  questioned,  and  it  is  said  that       *»  Doc.  523,  May  27,  1414. 
the  story  is  not    ft  mud    until   twenty       <^  lb.  183,  528. 
vears  later ;  so  that  the  opinion  of  Jaco-        ^  See  above,  p.  219. 
beU us  is  probably  traceable  rather  to  the       •    Doc.   528,    Sept.   24,   1414.      Hus 
teaching  of  Blutthias  of  Janow  (l^alacky,    writes  "  O  e^i  Deus  daret  ttinpus  scribcndi 
lil.i.  332-3;  Xeand.ix. 488).   Hus,  when    contra  mendacia  Parisiensis  cancellnrii, 
askcnl  by  the  Bohemians  at  Coiibtance,   qui  tum  temerarieetinjuste,  coram  tanta 
i>n  May  31,  1315,  to  declare  liimwrlf  as   multitudine,   non  est  veritus  proximum 
to   th(?  administration   in   botli    knids,    erroribus    annotare.      Sed    forte    Deus 
said  that  it  was  scriptural,  and  that  he   scripturam  mca  vel  sua  morte  ])rH.«ri]det, 
would  wish  it  to  l)e  granted  by  bull  to   et  melius  in  judicio  defmiet,  quani  ego 
biieh  as  out  of  dovotiou  nliould  desire    scriberem."     Kp.  5G. 
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party,  therefore,  no  sympathy  was  to  be  expected  by  the  Bohe- 
mian reformer. 

Sigismund,  on  receiving  from  John  of  Chlum  the  first  notice 
of  Hus's  imprisonment,  was  indignant  at  the  violation  of  his 
safe-conduct,  and  threatened  to  break  open  the  prison.^  After 
reaching  Constance  he  was  still  so  much  dissatisfied  on  this 
accoimt,  that  he  even  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  city ;  but  it 
was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  such  a  course,  the 
council  must  break  up,  and  he  sbrauk  from  the  thought  of  not 
only  endangering  his  own  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  but  ren- 
dering all  his  labours  void  and  perpetuating  the  division  of 
Christendom.*  He  was  plied  with  arguments  and  with  learning 
from  the  canon  law,  urging  that  his  power  did  not  extend  to  the 
protection  of  a  heretic  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  errors  ; 
that  the  letter  which  he  had  granted  ought  not  to  be  used  to 
the  injury  of  the  catholic  faith;  that  he  was  not  responsible, 
inasmuch  as  the  council  had  granted  no  safe-conduct,  and  the 
council  was  greater  than  the  emperor.^  It  would  seem,  too, 
that  his  feelings  with  regard  to  Hus  were  altered  by  the  reports 
which  reached  him,  so  that  he  came  to  regard  the  Bohemian 
reformer  as  a  teacher  of  mischievous  errors,  both  in  politics  and 
in  religion.  The  king  of  Aragon  wrote  to  him  that  "  faith  is 
not  broken  in  the  case  of  one  who  breaks  his  faith  to  God;"^ 
and  imhappily  the  emperor  consented  to  violate  truth,  honour, 
and  himianity  by  declaring  that  the  council  was  at  liberty  to 
take  its  own  course  as  to  inquiries  into  charges  of  heresy.*^  At 
a  later  time  he  attempted  to  palliate  this  concession  by  alleging 
the  importunities  with  which  he  had  been  assailed,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.™ 

The  consent  which  Pope  Jolm  had  given  to  the  violation  of 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  in  the  case  of  Hus  was  to  recoil  on 
himself;  and  it  was  in  vain  that,  when  the  council  proceeded 
against  him,  he  appealed  to  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
to  him.     In  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  emperor  (of  whom  it  is 

f  V.  d.  Harrlt,  IV.  i.  26.  Schwab  sctins  to  he  right  in  feaying  thut 

If  Pnlacky,  111.  i.  328;  Schwab,  583  ;  this  is  too  early  (282). 
Asclib.  ii.  97.  "  Lc'itcr  to  the  Bohemians,  in  Lcnf. 

»•  v.  (1.    Hardt,  iv.   396 ;    Schrockh.  ii.  Suppl.  450.    Soliwub  (583;  quote**  a 

xxxiv.  625-6 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  139.  letter  against    Sigismund  in   Martcno 

Doc.  540.     But  this  letter  probably  Coll.  Ampl.  ii.  1445,  as  if  he  had  taken 

did  not  reach  Sigismund  until  after  his  cre<lit   {sich  geruhmi)  at  I*ari8  fur  his 

step   had   been    taken.     For    passnges  bre4xch  of  fuith.     But  surely  this  is  not 

written  in  a  like  spirit,  see  Schwab,  283.  tlio  meaning  of  tlic  words — *'lIoc   .  .  . 

^  V.  d.  Hardt  (iv.  32)  and  Ilefelc  (vii.  nou  est  voritus  [Ndam  .  .  .  confiteri** 
76)  give  Jan.  1,  1415,  as  the  date;  but 
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said  that  he  habitually  spoko  in  very  contemptuous  terms)^° 
he  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  rose,  which  was  the   March  lo, 
special  mark  of  papal  favour ;°  but  Sigismund  was  not      ^^^^9 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  this  gift,  which,  instead  of 
keeping  it,  he  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  cathedral."* 
Strict  orders  were  issued  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  Constance;   and  John,   after  some 
Qigeney,  was  brought  to  promise  that  he  would  not  depart  imtil 
after  the  council  should  have  ended  its  sessions.^    Some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  now  began  to  show  themselves  between  the 
nations.     The  Germans  and  the  English  were  bent  on  sacri- 
ficing John  for  the  unity  of  the   church;   Hallam,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  told  him  to  his  face,  in  the  emperor's  presence,  that  a 
general  council  was  superior  to  the  pope,  and  the  speech  met 
with  no  rebuke  from  Sigismund,  to  wliom  John  complained  of 
it.'  But  the  Italians  had  always  been  with  John,  and  the  French 
now  began  to  show  a  milder  disposition  towards  him — cln'efly,  it 
would  seem,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  English  members, 
whose  king  was  at  (his  very  time  preparing  to  carry  his  arms 
into  the  heart  of  France." 

In  the  hope  of  effecting  some  diversion,  John  proposed  that 
the  council  should  remove  to  Nice,  or  some  place  in  „  . 
its  neighbourhood,  or  tliat  he  himself  should  repair 
to  the  same  region  for  a  conference  with  his  rival  Benedict; 
but  these  schemes  met  with  no  favour,  and  he  found  himself 
driven  to  another  course.'  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March," 
while  the  general  attention  was  engrossed  by  a  tournament  given 
by  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  (wliom,  as  we  have  seen,  John 
had  before  engaged  in  his  interest),^  the  pope  escaped  from  Con- 
stance in  the  disguise  of  a  groom,  and  fled  to  Schaffhausen, 
which  was  within  the  duke's  territory/  Tlience  he  wrote 
to  the  coimcil  that  he  had  no  intention  of  evading  his  en- 
gagements, but  had  left  Constance  in  order  that  he  might 
execute  them  with  greater  liberty  and  in  a  more  healthful  air ; 

■  **  Asscrena  oum   cane  j>aui)crem  ct  '  V.  d.  Ilardt,  iv.  59.  J(jhn  afterwards 

bibulum,"  and  falsely  asserting  tliut  he  absurdly    represented     tlie    biMhop    as 

wanted  to  j»ct  money  from  the  ix)po  as  having  said  tlmt  he  himself  was  above 

the  price  of  keeping  iiim  in  the  papacv.  tlie  ix>pe  and  the  whole  council.     lb.  ii. 

Th.  Nicm,  890.                •  See  p.  142.    *  2G0. 

P  V.  d.  Hanlt.  iv.  55.  '  lb.  iv.  58.                     »  lb. 

1  V.  d.  Hardt,   ii.  393;   iv.  59,    120,  »  Hefele.  vii.  90. 

133.    But  this  may  have  been  ambiguous  «  V.  d.  Ilardt,  ii.  246.    See  above,  p. 

■ — the  pope  assuming  that  his  departinc  255. 

would  put  an  end  U)  the  council.    Leiif.  ^  Th.  Xiem,  395 ;  V.  d.  Ilardt,  v.  50-9. 
i.  123. 
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and  he  declared  that  Duke  Frederick  had  not  been  privy  to  his 
flight/ 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  when  the  council  was  about  to  send 
envoys  to  the  fugitive  pope,  Gerson  delivered  a  discourse  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  reforming  party  were  strongly  pro- 
nounced.* The  Head  of  the  church,  he  said,  is  Christ ;  the  pope 
is  its  secondary  head.  The  union  between  Christ  and  the  church 
is  inseparable,  but  the  union  of  the  church  and  the  pope  may 
be  dissolved.  As  the  church,  or  a  general  council  which  repre- 
sents it,  is  directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  a  pope  is  bound  to 
hear  and  to  obey  such  a  council  under  pain  of  being  accounted 
as  an  heathen  and  a  publican.  A  pope  cannot  annul  its  decrees, 
and,  although  it  may  not  take  away  the  pope's  power,  it  may 
limit  that  power.  A  general  council  may  be  assembled  without 
the  consent  or  mandate  of  a  lawfully  elected  and  living  pope 
— among  other  cases,  if  he  should  himself  be  accused,  and  should 
refuse  to  call  a  council ;  and  also  if  there  be  a  doubt  between 
rival  claimants  of  the  papacy.  And  the  pope  is  bound  to  accept 
the  decisions  of  a  council  with  a  view  to  the  termination  of  a 
schism.** 

About  the  same  time  the  university  of  Paris  sent  two  papers 
of  conclusions,  which,  although  not  fully  adopted  by  the  council, 
were  of  great  use  to  it.°  In  these  papers  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  pope  could  not  dissolve  the  council,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  do  so  would  bring  him  under  suspicion  of  schism,  if  not  of 
heresy;  that  the  church  is  more  necessary,  better,  of  greater 
dignity,  more  honourable,  more  powerful,  more  steady  in  the 
faith,  and  wiser  than  the  pope,  and  is  superior  to  him ;  that  the 
pope  holds  his  power  through  the  church  and  as  its  represen- 
tative ;  and  that  the  council  may  judge  and  depose  him,  even 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  a 
madman.^ 

The  language  of  Gerson's  sermon  became  known  to  John  on 

the  same  day  by  means  of  the  envoys  to  whom  it 

had  been  addressed.     In  the  hope  of  breaking  up  tlie 

council,  he    immediately  summoned   his    cardinals,    with   the 

«  V.  (1.  Hardt,  ii.  252.  In  his  h  tter  to  bo  taken  away  by  resignation,  or  by  the 

tlic  Duke  of  Orleuns,  he  admitted  the  church,  or  a  general  council  represeu tin j? 

contniry.    lb.  261  :  Hefele,  vii.  92,  9t>.  it,  either  with  or  without  his  own  cou- 

•  V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  265-274;   iv.   65;  sent,  if  his  continuancG  would  be  inju- 

Mart.  Thes.  ii.  1619.  nous  to  the  church.    0pp.  ii.  209,  seqq. 

*>  Gerson,  Opera,  ii.  201,  scqq.  In  his  «=  As  to  the  dates,  see  Uefele,  vii.  116. 

treatise    *De  Auferibilitate    rapae    ab  •*  V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  273,  seqq. ;  cf.  iv. 

Eoolesia,*  (tcrfcon  said  that  a  |)oi»e  mny  175-6. 
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.members  of  his  household  and  the  officials  of  his  court,  to  join 
him;  and  seyen  cardinals,  with  many  of  the  inferior  persons, 
obeyed  the  summons.®  Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  pope  was 
made  a  coward  by  his  conscience ;  for,  instead  of  hurling 
anathemas  at  his  opponents  in  the  lofty  style  of  Hildebrand, 
he  could  only  have  recourse  to  complaints  and  evasions/  He 
wrote  to  the  king  of  France,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  others,  querulously  setting  forth  his 
grievances  against  the  emperor  and  the  council.* 

There  was  indeed  reason  to  fear  that  tlio  council  would  be 
nnable  to  continue  its  sessions;    some  were  even  afraid  that 
it  might  end  in  a  general  tumult  and  plunder.     Sigisraund, 
by  firmly  exerting  his  authority  and  influence,  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  great  body  of  the  assembly  together,  and  in  holding 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  the  object  for  which  they  had  met.     At 
the  third  general  session,  on  the  2()th  of  March,  it  was  affirmed 
that,  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  pope,  or  of  any 
others,  the  sacred  council  was  not  dissolved,  but  remained  in  its 
integrity  and  authority  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  until 
it  should  have  effected  the  extirpation  of  the  schism  and  a 
reform  of  the  church  in  faith  and  morals,  in  head  and  members ; 
that  it  was  not  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  place ;  and  that 
none  of  the  members  should  leave  Constance  without  its  per- 
mission until  its  proceedings  should  be  duly  concluded.'' 

In  a  general  congregation,  on  the  2J)th  of  March,  Gerson 
proposed  a  strong  censure  against  John  on  account  of  his 
flight;  but  the  cardinals  succeeded  in  averting  it.*  At  the 
fourth  session,  on  the  following  day,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  counciFs  power,  derived  immediately  from  Christ,  was 
superior  to  all  dignities, — even  to  that  of  the  poi)e,  who  was 
bound  to  obey  it  in  matters  relating  to  the  faith  and  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  schism.''  When  this  document  came  to  be 
read  aloud  by  Cardinal  Zabarella,  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
brother-cardinals  to  leave  out  such  parts  as  were  most 
strongly  antipapal ;™  but,  as  the  nations  complained  ^"' 
loudly  of  this,  the  omitted  passages  were  at  the  next  session 

•  y.  (1.  Hardt,  ii.  253 ;  iv.  G7  ;  TIicckI.  '  V.  d.  Uardt,  iv.  81,  85 ;  Hefdc.  vii. 

Niom.  ib.  ii.  398-9.          t  Miliu.  vi.  33.  99-101. 

»  V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  253, 202.  ^  V.   d.   Hardt,   iv.  80.     Bp.   HvMa 

*•  Ib.  iv.  707;   Th.  Nicm,  il).  ii.  H98.  treats  this  jwint  tenderly.     The  counoil, 

To  this  time  belongs  a  placard,  which  lie  says,  was  not  a  general  council  until 

was  posted  on  the  doors  of  the  bishop's  its  la.st  session,  when  it  was  in  harmony 

palace,  retlecting  severely  on  John  and  •  witli  Martin  V.  vii.  104. 

the  canlinaK  and  exhorting  the  council  "'  lb.  ii.  281.    The  niutilatctl  form  is 

ti->  stedfiistness.    See  Marf.  Tiies.  i.  1(120.  given,  ib.  iv.  89. 
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read  out  by  the  archbishop  of  Posen.**    At  the  same  session  it 
was  resolved  that  Sigismund  should  be  requested  to  bring  back 
John,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  leave  Constance 
without  permission.**    In  the  mean  time  John,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  which  he  daily  received  as  to  the  pro-' 
ceedings  of  the  council,  removed  on  Good  Friday 
from  Schaflfhauson  to  the  castle  of  Lauffenberg.^  where,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  he  executed  a  written  protest,  declaring 
that  his  concessions  had  been  made  through  fear  of  violence, 
^     and  therefore  were  not  binding ;  ^  and  he  wrote  to  the 
council,   alleging   the   same  motive   for   his  flight.' 
From  Lauffenburg  the  pope  went  to  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau^' 
where  a  deputation  from  the  coxmcil,  headed  by  two  cardinals, 
waited  on  liim,  with  a  request  that  he  would  appoint  proctors 
to  perform  the  promised  act  of  resignation.     The  pope  received 
the:n   in   bed,  and   answered   roughly,  but   promised  to   send 
proctors  after  them.*    From  Freiburg  he  sent  to  the  council  a 
statement  of  the  terms  on  wliich  he  was  willing  to  resign — that 
he  should  be  legate  throughout  all  Italy  for  life,  and  should 
have  a  like  authority  in  the  region  of  Avignon,  with  an  income 
of  30,000  florins,  and  a  share  with  the  other  cardinals  in  the 
emoluments  of  the  capeUa,     But  the  council  regarded  the  pro- 
posal as  a  proof  that  John  intended  to  trifle  with  them  by 
requiring  extravagant  and  impossible  conditions.^     Frederick 
of  Austria  was  cited  to  answer  for  his  complicity  in  the  pope's 
flight,  and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  was  put  under  the 
^"    *     ban  of  the  empire  as  a  traitor  to  it,  the  council,  and 
the  church.^    His  neighbours,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
were  summoned  to  chastise  him,^  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
imperial  forces,  overran  his  territories,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  sue  at  the  emperor's  feet  for  forgiveness,  to  promise  that  he 
would  give  up  the  pope,  and  to  receive  submissively 
by  investiture  a  part  of  his  former  dominions,  to  be 
held  at  the  imperial  pleasure.* 

From  Freiburg  John,  still  wishing  to  be  at  a  greater  distance 

»  lb.  ii.  82  ;  iv.  88,  90,  98.    See  Lenf.  '  Although  the  Swiss  had  lately  con- 

i.  151-0.                             "  lb.  iv.  102.  clu(lo<l  a  fifty-years*  i>eacc  with  him,  the 

P  Th.  NIem,  v.  399.        i  lb.  400.  ( mpiror  inbi&ted   that  this  would  not 

f  V.  d.  Ilnnlt,  iv.  102.  excuse  them  from  iM?rfoiming  llu'ir  feu- 

"  Th.  Niim,  v.  400.  dal duty.  Mailath. i.  223;  Aschb.  ii.  74-o. 

t  "Adhue  jacins  iu  leeto,  et  tcaliK  iido  »   Th.   Vrio,    199 ;     Mart.    Thes.    ii. 

fic  inf«riu«  inverecundo,  resiwudit  hatia  1C31,  1035;  V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  405-0;  iv. 

asiHTi'. '    V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  400.  103,  158-103;  MaUath,  i.  224-7.   Hence 

"  V.  d.  Hanlt,  ii.  403-4 ;  iv.  100.  ho  got  the  name  of  Frederick  tctlh  ifie 

*  lb.  iv.  103.  empty  pocJcet    Hefelc,  vii.  121, 
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from  the  council,  proceeded  to  Breisach  and  to  Nenenburg,  but 
Frederick  of  Austria,  in  fulfilment  of  his  engagement  to  bring 
him  back,  desired  that  he  would  return  to  Constance ;  while 
the  papal  oflScialSy  finding  no  prospect  of  advantage  in  adhering 
to  John,  deserted  him  and  rejoined  the  council* 

In  the  mean  time  argument  ran   high  in  that  assembly. 
The  patriarch  of  Antioch,  although  hostile  to  John  personally, 
asKrted  the  papal  pretensions  in  their  extremest  form — quoting 
from  Gratian  a  dictum  that  if  the  pope,  by  his  misconduct  and 
negligence,  should  lead  crowds  of  men  into  hell,  no  one  but  God 
wcmld  be  entitled  to  find  fault  with  him.*"    But  to  this  d'Ailly 
replied  in  a  tract,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  his  larger 
treatise  *  Of  Ecclesiastical  Power,'  maintaining  the  authority  of 
the  general  council  over  the  pope,  and  taxing  the  patriarch  with 
having  been  one  of  the  flatterers  who,  **  by  feeding  John  with 
the  milk  of  error,  had  led  him  to  his  ruin."  ®    Wearied  and 
irritated  by  John's  evasions  and  artifices,  the  council, 
at  its  seventh  session,  cited  him  to  appear  in  person       *^  *" 
within  nine  days,  to  answer  charges  of  heresy,  schism,  simony, 
maladministration,    notorious  waste    of  the   property   of  the 
Koman  and  other  churches,  and  diminution  of  their  rights ;  of 
incorrigibly  scandalous  life ;  and  of  having  attempted,  by  his 
clandestine  flight,  to  hinder  the  union  and  reformation  of  the 
church.**    John  proposed  that,  instead  of  appearing,  he  should 
appoint  three  cardinals  as  his   proxies;    but  those  whom  he 
named  declined  the  task,  and  the  council  resolved  that  in  a 
criminal  case  proxies  could  not  be  admitted.*'     Witnesses  were 
examined  in  support  of  the  charges.^    On  the  13th  of  May, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  a  diversion  in  John's  favour,  as 
Sigismund  received  letters  informing  him  that  the  Turks  were 
ravaging  Hungary,  in   alliiinc^o  with  the  Venetians ;    but  his 
answer  was  that,  even  if  he  should  lose  the  whole  kingdom,  ho 
would  not  forsake  the  church  and  the  council.'*     On  the  14th 
the  pope  was  cited,  and,  as  he  did  not  answer,  was  pronounced 
contuniacious  ;  on  the  following  day  sentence  of  suspension  was 
publicly  pronounced  ap:fiinst  him  ;  ^  and  the  council  resolved  to 
proceed  to  deposition,  if  it  should  be  necessary.     A  fresh  exa- 
mination of  witnesses— tliirty-seven  in  number — was  then  undcT- 

•    V.  d.  Ilanlt,  ii.  405-6.     S«.nio  arc  vii.  112. 

raid  to  hiivo  rctuiniMl  "quia  8[>erabant  **  V.  d.   Hardt,  iv.  129-131  ;    vi.  03, 

n  p< Tire  bonam  con uinam."   Mart.  Thes.  seqq.                          ^  lb.  iv.  143-6. 

ii    1621.  •  lb.  165,  169-170.         f  lb.  187.    • 

»»  Grat.  DiBt.  xl.  c.  6  ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  »  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  1632-3,  1640. 

20iV300 ;  iv.  120  ;  Lonf.  i.  130-7  ;  Hefele,  "  lb.  181-6. 
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taken,  and  some  of  John's  wrongfal  bulls  and  grants  were  put 
in  evidence.*  The  heads  of  accusation  were  seventy-two,  but 
Hay  16.  there  was  much  of  iteration  among  them.^  Some  of 
May  25  ^^^^  ^©^0  not  read  aloud,  out  of  regard  for  decency 
Sew.  11.  and  for  the  reverence  due  to  the  papacy.™  Carrying 
back  the  inquiry  to  his  earliest  years,  the  indictment  charged 
him  with  having  been  rebellious  to  his  parents,  and  given  to  all 
vices  from  his  youth.  He  was  said  to  have  got  his  preferments  by 
simony ;  to  have  been  guilty  of  gross  maladministration  as  legate; 
to  have  contrived  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  As  pope,  he  was 
charged  with  having  neglected  the  duties  of  religion ;  with 
rape,  adultery,  sodomy,  incest ;  with  corruption  of  every  sort  in 
the  bestowal  of  his  patronage.  He  was  styled  a  poisoner,  a 
murderer;  he  had  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
eternal  life ;  he  had  intended  to  sell  the  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  from  the  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  to  some  Florentines 
for  50,000  ducats.  It  was  alleged  that  his  misconduct  was 
notorious  and  scandalous  to  all  Christendom;  that  he  had 
obstinately  neglected  the  admonitions  which  had  been  addressed 
to  him  from  many  quarters ;  that  he  had  dealt  deceitfully  with 
the  council,  and  had  absconded  from  it  by  night  in  the  disguise 
of  a  layman."  The  evidence  was  considered  to  be  so  strong 
that  his  deposition  was  resolved  on,  as  being  guilty  of  simony, 
maladministration  of  his  oiSce,  dilapidation  of  the  church's 
property,  and  scandalous  life.®  His  seal  was  broken ; 
all  Christians  were  released  from  allegiance  to  him ; 
and  he  was  condemned  to  be  kept  in  custody  until  the  election 
of  a  new  pope,  to  whom  the  further  disposal  of  him  was  to  be 
left  It  was  decreed  that  no  election  should  take  place  without 
the  consent  of  the  council,  and  that  no  one  of  the  existing 
claimants  should  be  eligible.^ 

John  had  been  brought  back  by  Duke  Frederick  to  Radolfs- 
zell,  near  Constance,**  whence,  on  the  26th  of  May,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of  favours  which  John 
professed  to  have  done  to  him  in  helping  him  to  the  crown,  in 
seconding  his  wishes  as  to  the  council,  and  in  other  ways,  and  im- 

»  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  219,  228,  253.  see  iv.  250.                    «  lb,  iv.  269. 

^  Hefele,  vii.  130.  »  lb.  281-4.    It  was  regarded  m  sig- 

■  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  196,  eeqq. ;  228 ;  nificant  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the 

Gobel.  Pers.  840.  words  **  Nunc  judicium  est  mundi ;  nunc 

"  The  fifty-four  articles  whicli  were  princeps  hujus  mundi  ejicictur  foras  *' 

read  aloud  are  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  237-  (Joh.  xii.  31)  were  read  in  the  Gospel 

248 :  the  others,  which  are  said  to  have  at  high  mass, 

been  proved,  although  not  read,  ib.  248,  s  May  18.    V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  82. 
•eqq.    Cf.  ii.  407.    As  to  the  witnesses. 
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jlmng  him  to  observe  his  promise  of  a  safe-conduct    But 
fligigmmidy  instead  of  being  softened  by  this  letter,  appears  to 
hwe  been  rather  irritated  by  the  contrast  between  its  tone 
and  that  which  he   knew  to  be  employed  by  the  pope  in 
speaking  and  writing  of  him  to  others.'    On  the  second  day 
ifter  ih6  sentence  of  the  council  had  been  passed,  it  was  an- 
Doonced  to  John  by  a  deputation  of  five  cardinals. 
He  listened  to  it  with  submission  and  calmness,  beg-       ^^ 
ging  only  that  regard  might  be  had  to  his  dignity  in  so  far  as 
might  be  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  church.     He  volun- 
tuily  swore  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  recover  the  papacy, 
andy  stripping  off  the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  he  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  a  comfortable  day  since  he  had  put  them  on." 
The  ex-pope  was  made  over  to  the  care  of  the  elector  pala- 
tine ;  for  it  was  considered  that  the  iniquities  which  had  been 
prored  against  him,  and  his  attempt  to  escape,  had  annulled 
the  imperial  safe-conduct.^     For  some  years  he  was  detained 
as  a  prisoner,  chiefly  at  Heidelberg ;°  even  after  the  council, 
at  its  first  session  under  JVIartin  Y.,  had  decreed  that    Dec.  28, 
he   should  be  transferred  by  the  emperor  and  the      ^^^'^' 
elector  to  the  pope.*    At  length,  however,  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  to  the  elector,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  into  Italy, 
•where  at  Florence  he  made  his  submission  to  the  new  pope, 
and  from  him  received  the  dignity  of  cardinal-bishop  of  Frascati. 
Sut  within  a  few  months  he  died  at  Florence,  without  having 
taken  possession  of  his  see.'' 

The  council  had,  after  John's  flight  from  Constance,  again 
directed  its  attention  to  the  case  of  Hus,  who,  having  been  dis- 
charged from  the  custody  of  the  pope's  servants,  was  made  over 
to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  by  him  was  kept  in  chains  at 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Gottliebcn.'  The  Parisian  reforming 
party,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  resolved  to  assert  its  own 
orthodoxy  by  disavowing  all  sympathy  with  one  whose  .  ., « 
ideas  it  regarded  as  crude,  imsound,  and  revolutionary ; 
and  when  a  new  commission  was  ap[)ointed  for  the  examina- 

'  lb.  259-2G2 ;  Th.  Niem,  ib.  ii.  408.  '  Lenf.  ii.  261 ;  Hefcle,  vii.  322.    He 

•  Ib.  iv.  276,  286,  2^1-6.  was  buried  in  tho  Baptistery  of  Florence, 
«  V.  d.  Hartlt.  iv.  297-8 ;   Th.  Niom,    and  it  is  said  that  the  grtatness  of  tho 

ib.  ii.  408.     On  June  3,  he  was  removed  Medici   family  was    ftdvnnce«l    by   tlio 

to   Gottlieben,  lately  the  plac<?  of  11us*b  wealth  wliich  rewardwl  its  kindness  to 

confinement.    V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  296.  the  dethroned  pontiff. 

•  J.  Fistenport,  in  Hahn,  Misoell.  ii.  •  Opera,  i.  7*;  V.  d.  Ilardt,  iv.  287; 
402.                «  V.  d.  Hnrdt,  iv.  1497.  Mlndenov.  255. 
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tion  of  his  case  * — the  flight  of  Pope  John  having  vitiated  the 
authority  of  the  earlier  commissioners — D'AilIy,a8  a  member  of 
it,  took  a  strong  part  against  him.  Reports  of  James  of  Misa's 
practice  as  to  administration  of  the  encharist  in  both  kinds 
were  received  from  Prague,  and  were  circulated  in  exaggerated 
fi)rms.  It  was  said  that  Hus's  principles  as  to  endowments  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  spoliation  of  many  Bohemian  churches.** 
The  bishop  of  Leitomysl,  one  of  Hus's  bitterest  and  most  pei^ 
severing  enemies,  represented  that  in  Bohemia  the  sacramental 
wine  was  carried  about  in  unconsecrated  bottles,  and  that  the 
laity  handed  it  to  each  other ;  that  laymen  of  good  charac*ter 
were  considered  to  be  better  authorised  to  administer  the 
sacraments  than  vicious  priests;  that  cobblers  presumed  to 
hear  confessions  and  to  give  absolution.^ 

The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  protested  strongly  and 
repeatedly  both  against  the  treatment  of  Hus  and  against  the 
imputations  which  were  thrown  on  the  faith  of  their  nation.** 
They  urged  that  Hus  might  be  allowed  a  free  hearing,  while  he 
himself  entreated  to  be  heard,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  burnt  rather  than  to  be  secluded ;  ®  and  the  proposal  of  a 
hearing  being  supported  by  Sigismimd,  the  reformer  was  trans- 
ferred from  Gottlieben  to  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Constance, 
and  on  the  5th  of  June  was  brought  before  the  council.'  Worn 
by  long  imprisonment,  by  the  severities  by  which  it  had  been 
aggravated,  and  by  serious  illness  of  various  kinds,  he  was 
called  on  to  answer  the  questioning  of  all  who  might  oppose 
him,  while,  as  being  suspected  of  heresy,  he  was  denied  the 
assistance  of  an  advocate.*  An  attempt  had  been  made, 
before  his  admission,  to  get  him  condemned  on  account  of 
certain  passages  which  his  enemies  had  extracted  from  his 
writings ;  but  this  had  been  defeated  by  the  exertions  of  John 

•  V.  d.  Hordt,  iv.  100.  he  says,  to  claim  the  chnrocter  of  a  pro- 

•»  0pp.  i.vi.  [misprinted xii.];cfDoc.l08.  plict,  but  to  show  what  were  his  trials 

c  V.  d.   Hardt,  iv.  287 ;    Miadenov.  of  body  and  mind.    In  a  letter,  written 

258,  261.  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  eays   to 

d  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  32,  33,  288;  Mlad-  John  of  Chlum  :-*»Qui    concessenint 

enov.  256,  261,  264,  266 ;  Doc.  535,  548,  ix^unias,  nescio  quis  sol  vet  eis  pneter  I^ 

552  (a  letter  with  tlie  seals  of  270  uoblod,  minum  Jcsum  Christum,  propter  quern 

May  12).   259  (the    bishop    of   Lcito-  conccsserunt.      Optarem    tamen    qu^wi 

niysl's  reply);  Hefele,  vii.  131, 171.    Sec  aliqui  ditiores  componerent  et  solvert-nt 

Palacky,  Gesch.  III.  i.  344-5,  as  to  the  pauperioribus.*'     This  is  a  remarkable 

pretences  set  up  in  answer.      •  Kp.  60.  illustration  of  the  reformer's  principle  as 

f  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  290, 306 ;  Hefele,  vii.  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.    Ste- 

149.  phen  of  Dolan  charges  tlie  Hussites  with 

K  Epp.  63,  66-7;  Palacky,  III.  i.  331.  contradicting  their  own  principles,  by 

In  £p.  67,  Hus  mentions  that  he  had  getting  all  that  they  could  in  benefices, 

drciims  which  had  been  fulfilled— nof,  ofFcrings.  bequests,  &c.    Fez,  IV.  ii.  569. 
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of  Chlnm  and  Wenceslaus  of  Duba,  who  requested  the  emperor 
io  intervene.^ 

On  the  first  day  of  Hus's  appearance,  the  nproar  was  so  great 

that  he  could  not  find  a  hearing ;  *  on  the  second 

day,  Sigismund  himself  attended,  to  preserve  order — 

a  task  which  was  by  no  means  easy.^     Of  the  charges  brought 

against  him,  Hus  altogether  denied  some,  while  he  explained 

others,  and  showed  that  his  words  had  been  wrongly  con- 

rtnied."    Jn  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  presence,  he  agreed 

with  the  current  teaching  of  the  church,  and  differed  from 

that   of  Wyclif,  with  whom  it  was  sought  to  connect  him. 

D'Ailly,  a  zealous  Nominalist,  endeavoured  to  entrap  him  by  a 

scholastic  subtlety  as  to  the  ceasing  of  the  universal  substance 

of  bread  after  the  consecration;  to  which  Hus  replied  that, 

although  the  substance  ceases  to  be  in  the  individual  piece  of 

bread,  it  remains  as  subject  in  other  individual  pieces."    An 

English  doctor  suggested  that  the  accused  was  equivocating 

like  Berengar  and  Wyclif ;  but  Hus  declared  that  he  spoke 

plainly  and  sincerely.**     Another  Englishman  protested  against 

the  introduction  of  irrelevant  philosophical  matters,  inasmuch 

as  Hns  had  cleared  his  orthodoxy  with  reg^d  to  the  sacrament 

of  the  altar.P 

lifuch  was  said  as  to  the  connexion  of  Hus's  doctrines  with  those 
of  AVyclif,  which  the  council  had  lately  condemned  imder 
forty-five  heads;**  indeed  an  English  (/armelite,  named  Stokes, 
sarcastically  told  him  that  he  need  not  pride  himself  on  his 
opinions  as  if  they  were  his  own,  since  he  was  merely  a  follower 
of  Wyclif.'  Hus  explained  that  he  had  found  himself  unable 
to  join  in  the  late  condemnation  on  all  points  ;  thus,  he  would 
not  say  that  Wyclif  erred  in  censuring  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  or  in  regarding  tithes  as  alms  and  not  as  an  obligatory 
pavment."  On  being  pressed  as  to  having  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  own  soul  might  be  with  that  of  Wyclif,  he  explained 

»•  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  306-7  ;   Mladenov.  of  the  indictment,  i.  312. 
275;  Palacky.  III.  i.  331.  *»  May  4.     See  Mansi.  xxvii.  631;  V. 

•  Ep.  63;    Mlad.  275;    V.  d.  Hardt,  d.  Hardt,  iii.  168,  212,  seqq.;  iv.  137; 
iv.  307.             ^  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  308.  Ilefelp,    vii.    116-9.      It    was    decided 

•  lb.  308,  wqq. ;  Mlad.  274.  that,  as  Wyclif  had  died  an  impenitent 
■  Ep.  65  ;^  Mlad.  277  ;  V.  d.  Hardt,    heretic,  his  body  and  bones,  "  si  ab  aliia 

iv.  308.  tidelium  corporibus   disccmi    possiiit,'* 

•  Ep.  65;    Mlad.   277,    309;   V.  d.   should  be  exhumed  and  cast  out  of  occle- 
Haidt,  iv.  300.  siawtical  sepulture    (V.    d.    Hardt,   iv. 

«»Miad.277.    Lenfant  thinks  that  the  150-7.)     As  to  the  execution  of  this 

Eucharist  was  probably  the  subject  of  sentence,  see  Fuller,  ii.  423-4. 

one  of  the  two  articles  which  Hus  (Ep.  '  Doc.  308. 

63)  speaks  of  us  having  been  struck  out  •  V.  d.  Hanlt,  iv.  310, 327 ;  Mlad.  279. 
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that  he  had  said  so  in  consequence  of  the  reports  which  had 
reached  him  as  to  Wyclif  s  good  life,  and  before  his  writings 
were  known  in  Bohemia;  nor  had  he  intended  to  imply  a 
certainty  of  Wyclif  s  salyation.*  As  to  the  opinion  that  a 
priest  in  mortal  sin  could  not  consecrate,  he  stated  that  he  had 
limited  it  by  saying  that  one  in  such  a  state  would  consecrate 
and  baptise  unworthily."  But  when  he  was  charged  with 
holding  that  a  king,  a  pope,  or  a  bishop,  if  in  mortal  sin,  was 
no  king,  pope,  or  bishop,  his  answers  were  such  as  to  provoke 
from  Sigismund  an  exclamation  that  there  had  neyer  been  a 
more  mischieyous  heretic,  as  no  man  is  without  sin.^  Much 
was  said  on  predestination  and  the  subjects  connectod  with  it ; 
as  to  which  Hus  seems  to  have  drawn  his  opinions  from  Wyclif. 

The  question  of  the  papal  supremacy  brought  out  the  uncri- 
tical nature  of  Hus's  views.  He  traced  the  pope's  pre-eminence 
to  the  supposed  Donation  of  Constantino ;  and,  although  D'Ailly 
told  him  that  he  would  do  better  to  refer  it  to  the  sixth  canon 
of  Nic8sa  (as  that  canon  was  then  conmionly  understood),  he 
still  adhered  to  his  belief  in  the  Donation.^  In  answer  to 
a  charge  of  having  urged  his  followers  to  resist  their  oppo- 
nents by  force  of  arms,  Hus  denied  that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  material  sword;  and  it  would  seem  that  some 
words  of  his  as  to  the  spiritual  armour  of  the  Christian  had 
been  misinterpreted.* 

The  affair  as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Prague 
was  brought  forward,  and  was  urged  by  Palecz  and  by  another 
Bohemian  doctor ;  *  but  as  to  this  it  appears  that  Hus  was  able 
to  satisfy  his  judges.^  He  was  also  questioned,  among  other 
things,  as  to  having  said  that,  unless  he  had  volimtarily  come 
to  Constance,  he  could  not  have  been  eompelled  to  do  so  by  all 
the  authority  of  the  council  and  of  the  emperor.  He  explained 
the  words  by  saying  that  he  might  have  been  safely  concealed 
among  the  many  castles  of  the  nobles  who  were  friendly  to 
him ;  and  this  was  eagerly  confirmed  by  John  of  Chlum,  while 

*  y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  311 ;  Mlad.  280.        explaining  his  paradoxical  expresdons. 
""  v.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  310,  322 ;  cf.  Doc.   lb.  508. 

184.    At  a  later  hearing  he.  said  that  '  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  316-17;  Mladenov. 

popes,  bishops,  &c.,  being  '*  foreknown"  291.    Has  also  refers  repeatedly  (as  he 

and  in  mortal  sin, ''  non  sunt  vere  tales  had  before  done   in    his  writings)  to 

quoad   merita,  vel  digne  coram   Deo.  the  story  of  the  supposed  female  pope, 

pro  tnnc  sunt  tamen  quoad  officia  tales.'^  Y.  d.  Haidt,  iv.  317,  323 ;   Mladenov. 

Mladenov.  ib.  810.  805.            •  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  311. 

*  Mladenov.  299;  Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  "ItisnotclearwhetherthenameAcMois 
321.  Gerson  was  severe  on  these  notions  descriptive  or  a  form  of  his  reei  surname. 
(NeaTid.  ix.  511).  Even  Neander  thinks  *>  Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  812;  Mladenov. 
that  Hus  would  have  done  better  by  282 ;  Doc  197. 
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CSardinal  d'Ailly  angrily  cried  out  against  Hue's  audacity,® 
D'Ailly  told  him  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  preaching  to  the 
people  against  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries,  when  there  were 
no  such  persons  to  hear  him ;  to  which  Has  could  only  reply 
that  his  words  had  been  meant  for  the  priests  and  learned  men 
who  were  present* 

At  the  end  of  a  trial  which  lasted  three  days,  Palecz  and 
Michael  de  Causis  solemnly  proteste  1  that  they  had  acted 
solely  on  a  sense  of  duty,  and  without  any  malice  towards  the 
accused ;  and  d'Ailly  then  again  repeated  an  opinion  which  he 
had  often  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings — that 
Has  had  been  treated  with  much  consideration,  and  that  his 
opinions  were  less  offensively  represented  in  the  charges  than 
they  appeared  in  his  own  writings.®  Exhausted  by  illness  and 
fifttigae,  Hus  was  led  back  to  prison,  receiving  as  he  passed  a 
pressure  of  the  hand  and  some  words  of  comfort  from  John  of 
Chlum.  The  emperor,  who  had  in  vain  urged  the  prisoner 
to  retract,'  then  declared  that  any  one  of  the  errors  which 
had  been  brought  home  to  him  would  have  been  enough 
for  his  condemnation ;  that,  if  he  should  persist  in  them,  he 
ought  to  be  burnt ;  that  his  followers  ought  to  be  coerced,  and 
especially  that  his  discij^le  who  w^as  then  in  custody — Jerome 
of  Prague — should  be  speedily  dealt  with.* 

After  his  third  appearance  before  the  council,  Hus  was  left 
in  prison  for  nearly  a  month.  During  this  time  juneS- 
attempts  were  made  by  many  persons — among  them  ^^^J  ^  • 
by  Cardinal  Zabarella — to  persuade  him  to  abjure  the  errors 
which  were  imputed  to  him.  It  was  urged  ou  him  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  not  admit  that  he  had  ever  held  the  errors  in 
question;  that  in  England  excellent  men  who  were  wrongly 
suspected  of  Wyclifism  had  made  no  scruple  as  to  abjuring  it.** 
But  Hus  regarded  the  matter  in  a  more  solemn  light,  and 
thought  that  to  abjure  errors  which  were  falsely  laid  to  his 
charge  would  be  nothing  less  than  perjury.*  He  regarded  his 
fate  as  sealed,  although  he  still  professed  himself  willing  to 

«  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  313 ;    Mladenov.  rium  ribaldom,  et  qui  ita  caute  sciret 

283  respondero    dctegendo    (?)    veritoteni." 

^Mladenov.  293;    V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  1635.    The  dato  "xix. 

317     Cf.  Doc.  198.  Maii"  is  cvitiently  a  misprint  for  xxix. 

•V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  328;  cf.  309,  318,       f  Mladenov.  309. 
320;   Mladenov.  278.  285,  294.    A  Car-       »  lb.  314 ;  V.  d.  Hardt  iv.  328-9. 
thusian,   gpeikinpj  8i>i)arently  of   some       *•  Epp.  75,  85;  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  313, 

private  exainination,>a}8  of  Hns, ''  Nim-  325-6,  320-.333,  342,  S-IS-G. 
qiwin    vidi    ita    aiuUucm    et    tcmcra-       '  V.  d.  Ilardt,  iv.  329. 
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renounce  his  opinions  if  any  others  could  be  preyed  to  be  truer ;  ^ 
and  he  wrote  pathetic  letters  of  farewell  to  some  of  his  Bohe- 
mian friends."*  On  the  30th  of  June  he  was  visited  by  Paleez, 
to  whom,  as  having  been  his  chief  opponent,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  confess ;  but  another  confessor,  a  monk  and  doctor,  was 
sent,  who  behaved  with  great  tenderness  to  him,  and  gave  him 
absolution  without  requiring  any  recantation  of  his  opinions. 
At  a  later  interview,  Paleez  wept  profusely,  and  Hus  entreated 
his  forgiveness  for  any  words  of  reproach  which  he  might  have 
used  against  him.'^ 

On  the  6th  of  July,  at  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  council, 
Hus  was  again  brought  forward — having  been  detained  outside 
the  church  until  the  mass  was  over,  lest  his  presence  should 
profane  the  holy  action.  The  bishop  of  Lodi  preached  on  the 
text  •*  Our  old  man  is  cnicified  with  Him  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed  "  (Eom.  vi.  6),  applying  the  words  to  the 
duty  of  extirpating  heresy  and  simony.  The  acts  of  the 
process  against  Hus  were  then  read,  ending  with  an  exhortation 
to  Sigismund  to  perform  the  sacred  work  of  destroying  the 
obstinate  heretic  by  whose  malignant  influence  the  plague  of 
error  had  been  so  widely  spread.**  To  the  charges  was  now 
added  a  new  article — that  he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  a 
fourth  person  in  the  Godhead ;  but  this  he  disavowed  with 
horror  as  an  idea  that  had  never  entered  his  mind.**  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  come  to  Constance  freely,  in  order  to  give 
an  account  of  his  faith,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
safe-conduct ;  and  as  he  said  these  words,  he  turned  his  eyes  on 
Sigismund,  who  blushed  deeply.**  He  frequently  interrupted 
the  reading  of  the  charges  against  him,  in  order  to  protest  his 
innocence;  but  the  Cardinals  D'Ailly  and  Zabarella  reduced 
him  to  silence.'^  He  appealed  to  the  Saviour,  and  it  was 
stigmatised  as  an  attempt  to  overleap  all  the  order  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  But  Hus  continued  to  protest  and  to 
appeal,  and  he   added  a  prayer   for   the   forgiveness  of  his 

^^Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  345 ;  Mladenov.  316.  «  Opera,  ii.  346 ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  393. 

"  E.  g.  Epp.  71,  73.  This  incident  beca  e  so  famous  that 

»  Ep.  84  ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  344-5.  Ciiarles  V.,  when  he  was  advised  to 

•  V.d.Hardt,  iii.  l-5;iv.  389;  Mlad.  arrest  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 

317.  answered,  "I  have  no  mind  to  blosli, 

p  Mladenov.  318;    V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  like  my  predecessor   Sigismund."    Yet 

393.   The  number  of  articles  condemned  Bp,  Hefelc,  in  his  desire  to  extenuate 

was  thirty,  and  they  were  afterwards  the  affair  of  the  safe-conduct,  thinks  it 

included  in  Martin  V.'s  bull  of  Feb.  22,  a  fabulous  addition  to  the  story,  as  it 

1418—**  Inter  cunctas."  See  V.  d.  Hardt,  does  not  appear  in  Mladenovicz,  vu.  223. 

iv.  1526 ;  Hofelo,  vu.  200-4.  '  Mladenov.  318 ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  392» 
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emndeB,  which  called  forth  derision  from  some  members  of  the 

comiciL' 

The  ceremony  of  degradation  from  the  priesthood  followed. 
Hag  was  arrayed  in  the  yestments  of  the  altar,  and  the  various 
articles  symbolical  of  the  priestly  authority  and  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  ministry  were  severally  taken  from  him  by 
bishops^  while  at  every  stage  he  made  some  remark  by  way  of 
protest.*  As  to  the  tonsure,  a  question  arose  whether  it  should 
be  obliterated  by  shaving  or  by  ch'pping  the  surrounding  hair. 
"  Lo,^  said  Hns,  addressing  the  emperor,  **  these  bishops  cannot 
agree  even  as  to  the  way  of  mocking  me  I"  "  When  the  degra- 
dation was  completed,  a  tall  paper  cap,  painted  with  hideous 
figures  of  devils,  was  placed  on  his  head,  and  a  bishop  said  to 
him,  **  We  commit  thy  body  to  the  secular  arm,  and  thy  soul  to 
the  deviL"  "  And  I,"  said  Hus,  "  commit  it  to  my  most  mer- 
cifol  Lord,  Jesus  Christ."  *  As  he  was  led  away  to  death,  he 
passed  a  spot  where  a  heap  of  his  books,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council,  was  burning  amidst  the  merriment  of 
the  crowd.  At  this  sight  he  smiled,  and  repeated  a  remark 
which  he  had  before  made  as  to  the  condemnation  of  his  Bohe- 
mian writings  by  persons  who  could  not  read  them.^  In  answer 
to  a  question,  he  professed  a  wish  to  confess ;  but,  as  the  con- 
fessor insisted  that  he  should  begin  by  acknowledging  and 
renouncing  his  errors,  Hus  said  that  confession  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  he  was  not  in  mortal  sin.* 

On  reaching  the  place  of  execution,  he  entreated  that  the 
bystanders  would  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  errors  which 
were  imputed  to  him.*  After  he  had  been  bound  to  the  stake, 
he  was  once  more  asked  by  Duke  Lewis  of  Bavaria  whether  he 
would  recant ;  but  he  remained  firm^  and  suffered  with  unshaken 
constancy,  uttering  to  the  last  cries  for  mercy,  professions  of 
faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
enemies.^  His  ashes  and  the  scorched  remnants  of  his  clothes 
were  thrown  into  the  llhine,  lest  they  should  be  venerated  as 
relics  by  his  adherents.** 

•  Madenov.  319-320.  *  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  447. 

*  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  398,  seqq. ;  Mlad.       »»  Mladenov.  323. 

320.  «  lb. ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  447-8. 

■  V,  d.  Hardt,  iv.  394 ;    Mladenov.  *^  Ulr.  v.  Keicbenth.  in  Miirmor,  75 ; 

321.  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  448  ;  Th.  Vrio,  ib.  i. 
'  Mladenov.  321 ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  433.  171 ;  Doc.  558-9.  There  is  a  story  that 
'  Mladenov.  321;   Job.  Barbatus,  in  Hus,  seeing  a  poor  peasant  (or,  according 

Doc.  556 ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  343,  394,  436,    to  some,  an  old  woman)  carrying  a  fag- 
445-6.  got  to  add  to  his  funeral  pile,  said  with 

■  Ulr.  V.  Reichonlhal,  in  Marmor,  74-5.    a  smile,  in  wonls  borrowed  from    8t, 
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The  death  of  Hug  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  deep  stain 
on  the  reputation  of  the  council  which  decreed  it,  and  of  the 
emperor  who,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  protection  which 
he  had  giyen  to  the  reformer,  consented  to  his  doom.  But 
attempts  at  exculpation  have  often  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  Koman  church ;  *  and  even  very  lately  it  has  been  argued, 
by  a  writer  whose  moderation  and  candour  are  usually  no  less 
to  be  admired  than  his  ability  and  learning,  that  there  was  no 
breach  of  faith  in  prosecuting  Hus  to  the  death,  notwithstanding 
the  safe-conduct  wliich  he  had  received/  The  name  of  safe- 
conduct,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  used  in  two  senses — 
sometimes  signifying  the  escort  which  accompanied  Hus  from 
Bohemia,  and  sometimes  the  passport  which,  although  promised, 
did  not  reach  him  until  after  his  arrival  at  Constance ;  and  this 
double  meaning  will  explain  some  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  emperor's  proceedings.^  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
passport  did  not  profess  more  than  to  secure  for  Hus  an  unmo- 
lested journey  to  and  from  Constance ;  that  Sigismund  did  not 
undertake,  and  could  not  have  undertaken,  to  assure  him  against 
the  consequences  of  an  accusation  of  heresy ;  that  the  violation  of 
the  safe  conduct  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  arrest  of 
Hus  before  trial  or  conviction ;  that  the  Bohemians  do  not  charge 
the  emperor  with  breach  of  a  written  engagement,  but  only  with 
having  taken  part  against  Hus,  whereas  they  had  reckoned  on 
him  as  a  friend.**  Yet  even  according  to  this  view,  the  arrest 
of  Hus,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  breach  of  the  safe- 
conduct,  instead  of  being  followed  by  his  liberation,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  protests  of  his  friends  and  with  Sigismuud's 
own  declarations,  led  to  his  being  immured  in  one  loathsome 
dungeon  after  another,  to  his  being  loaded  with  chains,  ill  fed, 
and  barbarously  treated;  and,  when  reduced  to  sickness  and 
debility  by  such  usage,  and  deprived  of  all  literary  means  of 

Jerome,  "  O  holy  simplicity  1**    (Luther,  disregarded  tlie  prohibition  to  teach,  &c, 

Praef.  III.  id  Hus,  Opera.    See  Palacky,  N.  in  Rayn.  vii.  416 ;  cf.  Rayn.  1415.  22. 

III.  i.  367.)  Another  story— that  Hus  pro-  '  See  Hefele,  vii.  218,  seqq.    Schwab, 

phebied  of  Luther  in  the  words  **  Hodie  on  the  other  hand,  reprobates  the  older 

aneerem   uritis,  sed  ex  meis  cineribus  writers  of  the  Roman  communion  who 

nascetur  cygnus,  quem  non  assare  pote-  had  tried  to  explain  away  the  breach  of 

ritis " — is  repeatedly  given  in  Lutncr's  faith.  (583.)    Aschbach  (also  a  Roman 

works,   and  may   probably  have  been  catholic)  says  that  Sigismund  sacriHced 

made  up  in  his  time  from  some  expres-  his  personal  honour  for  the  benefit  of 

sions  in  Hub's  letters  and  from  words  Christendom,    ii.  128. 

rken  by  Jerome  of  Prague   at   his  »  See  Lenf.  i.  217 ;  Neand.  ix.  502 ; 

th.    Bee  Gieseler.  H.  iv.  417;  Pa-  Hefele,  vii.  156,  218. 

lacky.  I.e.;  Hefele,  vii.  213.  k  Palacky,  UI.  i.  170,  857;  Hefele, 

*  Thus  Mansi  defends  the  proceedings  vii.  124,  220,  224. 
against  Hus  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
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defence^  he  was  required  to  answer  to  the  capital  charge  of 
heresy.  Even  on  this  supposition,  therefore,  the  wrong  by  which 
the  8afi3-canduct  was  violated  was  one  which,  in  its  consequences, 
subjected  the  accused  to  cruel  sufferings,  and  destroyed  the  fair- 
neas  of  his  trial. 

But  in  truth  it  seems  clear  that  the  safe-conduct  was  sup- 
posed to  imply  much  more  than  is  here  allowed.  The  excite- 
ment which  arose  on  Hus's  arrest  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
tlie  mere  informality  of  that  act,*  nor  is  it  easy  to  reduce  the 
complaints  of  his  Bohemian  partisans  within  the  limits  which 
the  apologists  of  the  council  mark  out.^  Has  himself  plainly 
declares  his  understanding  of  the  matter  to  have  been,  that,  if 
he  should  decline  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  council,  the 
emperor  would  remit  him  in  safety  to  Bohemia,  there  to  be 
judged  by  the  king  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  he 
speaks  of  the  safe-conduct  as  having  been  yiolated,  and  of  warn- 
ings which  he  had  received  against  trusting  to  it^ 

That  this  must  be  explained  away  by  speaking  of  Hus  as 
inconsistent^  is,  like  the  denial  of  Sigismund's  having  blushed 
on  being  reminded  of  the  safe-conduct,°  a  necessity  of  the  cause 
which  is  to  be  defended.^  And  how,  unless  there  was  some  de- 
ception in  the  case,  should  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  council 
have  asserted  principles  which  would  justify  the  blackest  perfidy 
towards  one  who  was  accused  of  heterodoxy  ?  ^  Why  should  it 
have  been  necessary  to  urge  that  a  safe-conduct  could  not  protect 
a  heretic,  unless  Sigismund,  as  well  as  Hus,  had  supposed  that 
the  document  in  question  would  avail  ?  Why  should  the  council 
have  attempted  to  get  over  it  by  the  false  and  unsuccessful 
assertion  that  Hus  had  not  received  it  until  a  fortnight  after 
his  arrest  ?  ^  Why,  if  the  safe-conduct  was  not  supposed  to  assure 
the  safety  of  Hus  at  Constance,  as  well  as  on  the  way,  were  such 
efforts  made  to  extort  the  recal  of  it  from  the  emperor  ? 

But^  although  the  means  by  which  his  condemnation  was 
brought  about  were  iniquitous,  and  although  there  was  much  to 

'  "Revera  est  hodieperturbatio  propter  from  Hus's  declarations   that  he  was 

flalTam  conductum  sibi  praestitum.**  Let-  ready  to  die  for  his  faith.    (Hefeic,  vii. 

ter  of  the  representatives  of  the  university  225.)    Bp.  Hefcle  seems  to  have  over- 

of  Cologne,  Mnrtcne,  Thes.  ii.  IGll.  looked  the  fact  that  Hus's  expressions  in 

*  See  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  188,  208-9,  212 ;  Ep.  70  ^vo  countenance  to  the  story  of 
Kart.  Thes.  ii.  1632.  his  having   put    Sigismund  to  shame 

■  Ep.  70.      These  warnings  clearly  by  a  reference  to  the  safe-conduct, 

meant,  not   that  the  safe-conduct  was  ^  See  p.  268. 

defective,  but  that  it  would  probably  be  «  See  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  212 ;  Hefcle,  vii, 

violated.                           "  See  p.  280.  132. 

•  The  proof  of  iuconsistencv  is  drawn 
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blame  in  the  circumstances  of  his  trial,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  condemnation  itself,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
age.  He  set  out  from  Bohemia  with  a  confident  expectation 
of  being  able  to  maintain  his  soundness  in  the  faith ;  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  this  possible,  if  the  nature  of  the  tribunal 
be  considered.  The  attestations  of  orthodoxy-  which  he  carried 
with  him  were  probably  in  part  influenced  by  the  desire  of  the 
authors  to  clear  their  country  from  the  imputations  which  had 
been  cast  on  it,  and  were  therefore  not  likely  to  tell  strongly 
in  his  favour.  In  every  point,  except  that  of  the  eucharistic 
doctrine,  Hus  was  but  an  echo  of  Wyclif,  whose  opinions  had 
long  been  proscribed — wliose  English  followers  had  been  con- 
demned to  the  stake  by  the  church  and  the  state  alike.  He  did 
not,  seemingly,  understand  how  much  his  principles  were  op- 
posed, not  only  to  the  system  of  the  Eoman  court,  but  to  the 
very  being  of  the  hierarchy.'  Much  of  his  language  sounded 
very  dangerous ;  and  if  the  sense,  when  explained  by  him,  was 
more  harmless  than  it  seemed,  it  might  reasonably  be  asked 
what  likelihood  there  was  that  this  sense  would  be  untlerstood 
by  the  simple  hearers  to  whom  the  words  had  been  addressed. 
It  would  seem  that  his  demeanour  had  in  it  something  which 
suggested  the  suspicion  of  obstinacy  or  evasion ;  and  his  con- 
tinual professions  of  willingness  to  renounce  his  opinions,  if  he 
could  be  convinced  that  they  weie  wrong,  must  have  appeared 
to  his  judges  as  merely  nugatory ;  for  no  one  surely  would  avow 
that  he  deliberately  prefers  error  to  truth." 

At  the  time  when  Hus  set  out  from  Prague,  his  old  associate 
Jerome  was  absent  on  one  of  those  expeditions  in  which  his 
religious  zeal  and  his  love  of  adventure  alike  found  a  frequent 
exercise.  On  learning,  at  his  return,  the  fact  of  his  friend's  im- 
prisonment, Jerome  resolved  to  join  him  at  Constance,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  April,  1415.'  He  withdrew  to  a  little 
town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  publicly  announced  by  a  placard 
his  readiness  to  defend  his  faith,  if  the  council  would  grant  him 
a  safe-conduct  for  going  and  returning,  adding  that,  if 
he  should  be  convicted  of  heresy,  he  was  willing  to 
bear  the  punishment."  But,  as  his  petition  was  refused,  he  com- 
plied with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and  set  out  towards 
Bohemia,  carrying  with  him  letters  testimonial  from  his  country- 

'  Palacky,  III.  i.  881-2.  iv.  93. 

•  8co  Geraon,  i.  33,  36-7.  °  Hiis  &c.  Opera,  ii.  349*;  V.  <!.  Hardt, 

*  Hub  &c.  OiKjra,  ii.  349 ;  V.  d.  Hardt,    iv.  104. 
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men  who  weie  at  CJonstance.*    The  council,  however,  at  its  sixth 
session,  cited  him   to  answer  for   himself;   he  was 

A         *1    O  4 

arrested,  and  was  carried  back  in  chains  to  Constance,^  ^'^ 
where  at  length  the  council  granted  him  a  safe-conduct,  but 
with  the  significant  reservation, ''  as  much  as  is  in  us,  and  as 
the  orthodox  faith  shall  require,  yet  saving  justice."'  On  the 
23rd  of  May,  Jerome,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  laden 
as  he  was  with  heavy  chains,  was  examined  before  a  general 
congregation  of  the  cx)unciL  Alon  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  his  old  adventures  at  Vienna  and  Heidelberg,  at  Paris  and 
Cologne,  gave  evidence  against  him ;  among  them  was  Gerson, 
who  told  him  that  at  Paris  his  conceit  of  his  eloquence  had  led 
him  to  disturb  the  university  by  many  scandalous  propositions 
as  to  nniversals  and  ideas/  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  Biga,and  was  imprisoned 
in  a  tower,  where  he  was  chained  more  cruelly  than  before,  and 
for  two  days  was  kept  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  Peter  Mladenovicz  discovered  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  and  was  allowed  to  supply  him  with 
better  nourishment.^ 

After  having  been  subjected  to  several  examinations,  Jerome, 
worn  out  by  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment,  was  brought  on 
the  11th  of  September  to  condemn  the  errors  imputed  to  Wyclif 
and  Hus — with  the  reservation  that,  although  mistaken  and 
offensive,  they  were  not  heretical — that  he  did  not  commit 
himself  to  the  truth  of  the  imputations,  and  that  he  intended  no 
disrespect  to  the  characters  of  the  teachers,  or  to  the  truths 
which  they  had  delivered.^  This  qualified  submission,  however, 
was  not  enough  for  the  coimcil ;  and  at  the  19th  general  session, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  a  fresh  declaration  was  extorted  from 
him,  in  which  he  more  explicitly  abjured  the  tenets  of  Wyclif 
and  Hus,  and  even  included  in  the  abjuration  an  opinion  as  to 
the  reality  of  universals.**     At  this  same  session  it  was  decreed, 

*  Hub  &c.  Opem,  ii.  349 ;  V.  il.  llurdt,  granted  to  Hub,  ami  tlmt,  if  th'  ro  liad 

iv.  134;  Palacky,  III.  i.  340.  }nnu,  ho  would  not  have  ventured  to  go 

'  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  119,  140,  216;  IIus  to  Constance. 

Ac.  Opern,   ii.  349*;   Hcf.le,  vii.   114.  •  Namitio,  ap.  Hus,  ii.  350*;   V.   d. 

Kee  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  IJavaria  to  Hartlt,  iv.  21G-8. 

tlie  council,  and  the  couneil's  thanks  to  ^  Narratio,  1.  c. ;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  218  ; 

him,  in  DiiUinger,  Beitr.  zur  Cultiirg»»ch.  Pog^ius,  ib.  iii.  tj9. 

il.  318,  321.  *=  Hus  &c.  Opersi,  il.  351 ;  V.  d.  Hardt, 

»V.d.  Hardt,  iv.  119.   The  last  words  iv.  498;  Th.  Nieni,  ib.  ii.  415;  Th.  do 

ore  wanting  iu  some  MS8.  See  Lenfunt,  Vrie,  ib.  i.  171-2. 

i.  180,  who  remarks  that  there  was  no  *»  V.d.  Haitlt,  iv.  501-514. 
such    reservation   in    the    «if<.-con<luet 
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with  an  exact  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  Hns's  case,  that 
no  safe-conduct  granted  by  any  secular  prince,  by  whatsoever 
sanction  it  might  have  been  confirmed,  should  prejudice  the 
catholic  faith  or  the  church's  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  hinder  the 
competent  spiritual  tribunal  from  inquiriug  into  and  duly 
punishing  the  errors  of  heretics  or  persons  charged  with  heresy, 
even  although  such  persons  might  have  been  induced  to  present 
themselves  at  the  place  of  judgment  by  reliance  on  the  safe- 
conduct,  and  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared ;  and  that  the 
granter  of  such  a  document,  if  he  had  done  his  part  in  other 
respects,  was  in  no  way  further  bound.®  By  another  document 
(which,  however,  may  perhaps  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
draft)  it  is  declared  that  in  the  matter  of  Hus  the  king  of  the 
Bomans  had  done  his  duty,  and  that  no  one  should  speak  against 
him  under  pain  of  being  held  guilty  of  favouring  heresy  and  of 
treason.' 

Jerome,  by  abjuring  the  opinions  which  had  been  imputed  to 

him,  had  entitled  himself  to  liberty;  but,  although  Cardinal 

d'Ailly  and  others  insisted  on  tliis,  suspicions  as  to  the  sincerity 

of  the  prisoner's  recantation  arose,  and  were  strengthened  by  a 

Oct.  29,     tract  which  Gerson  put  forth  on  the  subject  of  *  Pro- 

1415.  testation  and  Bevocation  in  Matters  of  Faith.'*  Fresh 
charges,  derived  from  Bohemia,  were  urged  against  him  by 
Palecz  and  Michael  de  Causis ;  and  when  d'Ailly,  Zabarella,  and 
others,  indignantly  resigned  their  office  as  judges,  a  new  com- 
Aprii-May   missiou  was  appointed,  before  which  Jerome  was  again 

1416.  examined.**  He  was  accused  of  various  outrages  against 
monks  and  friars;'  of  having  denied  transubstantiation ; *  of 
having  caused  the  canon  of  the  mass  to  be  translated  or  para- 
phrased into  Bohemian  verse,  so  that  meclianics  supposed  them- 

*  "Nee  sic  promittentcm  eum  alias  thishad  no  tlioaght  of  Jerome,  and  that  the 

fecerit  quod  in  ipso  est  ox  hoc  in  aliquo  tract  was  meant  onl^  against  the  bishop 

reman8i88e  obligatum."    (Y.  d.  Hardt,  of  Arras,  who,  in  his  advocacy  of  John 

iv.  521.)  Tbe^  words  do  not  occur  in  all  Petit  (see  below,  p.  298)  was  accustomed 

MSS.,  and  the  object  of  them  is  evidently  to  make  great  general  protestations  (vii. 

not  to  exhort  the  giver  of  a  safe-conduct  240).  But  Schwab  refers  it  to  both.  599, 

to  exertion,  but  to  quiet  his  conscience  in  630. 

aUowing  himself  to  be  ovemiltd.    Bp.  *•  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  634 ;   Lcn&nt,  i. 

Hefele's  strong  language  of  reprobation  499,  546. 

against  Giebeler,   as  having  misrcpre-  '  ^.g.  that  he  had  thrown  a  Dominican 

sentod  the  council  on   this  point  (see  who  had  preached  agtiinst  Wyclif  into 

Giesel.  II.  iv.  418  ;  Hef.  vii.  227-8)  ap-  the  Moldau,  holding  him  by  a  rope,  and 

pears  to  me  very  unjust.  requiring  him  to  own  that  Wyclif  was  a 

'  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  621.   Ste  Schrockh,  holy  and  evangelical   preacher.      The 

xxxiv.  664-5 ;  Hefcle,  vii.  228.  friar,  it  is  said,  would  have  beendrowned, 

»  0pp.  i.  28-37  ;  or  V.  d.  Hiirdt,  iii.  39,  but  that  he  was  rescued  by  friends.    V, 

6eqq.    \\\\  HvMq  says  that  Gerson  in  d.  Hardt,  iv.  667.                   •«  lb.  668. 
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selTes  aUe  to  consecrate  by  chanting  it;°'  of  having  in  the 
ooDJrse  of  his  tiayels  allied  himself  with  the  Bussian  schismatics 
in  opposition  to  the  Latins ;°  of  haying  lived  luxuriously  and 
riotously  while  in  prison.®  Some  of  these  charges  Jerome 
denied ; '  and  in  his  answera  he  showed  much  dexterity  and 
readiness,  not  unmixed  with  asperity  and  contempt  towards  his 
opponents.^  At  his  final  examination,  being  allowed  to  defend 
himaelfy  he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech.  The  display 
of  authorities  which  he  produced  for  his  opinions  ex- 
cited admiration  in  those  who  considered  that  for  840  days  he 
had  been  immured  in  a  gloomy  dungeon/  He  related  the 
course  of  his  life  and  studies.  He  explained  the  case  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Prague,  and  the  unfair  influence  which  the  Germans 
had  exercised  in  it."  He  declared  that  no  act  of  his  life  had 
caused  him  such  remorse  as  his  abjuration  of  Hus  and  Wyclif,* 
with  whom  he  now  desired  to  make  common  cause  in  all  things, 
except  Wyclif  s  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.^  He  declared  him- 
self ready  to  share  tlie  fate  of  Hus,  whose  offence  he  repre- 
sented as  having  consisted,  not  in  any  deviation  from  the  faith 
of  the  church,  but  in  his  having  attacked  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  the  hierarchy.  He  replied  with  courage  and  readi- 
ness to  the  many  interruptions  with  which  ho  was  assailed ;  and 
the  speech  concluded  with  a  commemoration  of  worthies,  both 
heathen  and  scriptural,  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
truth.* 

Urgent  attempts  were  still  made  to  persuade  Jerome  to  fall 
back  on  the  recantation  which  he  had  formerly  made ;  Zabarella 
especially  showed  a  frientlly  interest  in  him,  and  visited  him  in 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  entreating  him  to  save  himself.^  But 
all  such  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  Jerome  suffered  at  the  stake 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1416,  enduring  his  agony  with  a  firmness 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  men  so  remote  from  any  sym- 
pathy with  his  character  as  the  scholar  Poggio  Bracciolini  and 
the  ecclesiastical  politician  JEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini." 

■  "  Cantilenas  et  carmina  contincntos  '  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  757-8 ;  Poggina,  ib. 

in  sensu  et  effoctu  verba  canonia."     Ib.  iii.  67-9.                          y  Pogg.  70. 

669.                 ■  lb.  678-680.  ■  **Nemo  plulosophorum  tarn  forti  animo 

•  Ib.  690.               P  Ib.  634, 751-2.  mortem  pertulisue  traditur  quam    isti 

'  ThuB  he  said  to  a  Dominican,  "  Tace  [Hus  and  Jerome]    inccudium."     JRn. 

hypocrita !"  and  of  another  opiwiient  he  feylv.   Hist.  Boh.  c.   36.    See  Poggio's 


Hus  &c.  Opera,  ii.  352.*  wiggeated  a  forged  imitation,  in  which 

■  S<H»  Hefele,  vii.  231.  lie  is  made  to  relate  the  martyrdom  of 
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On  the  4th  of  July,  1415,  two  days  before  the  death  of  Hns, 
Gregory  XIL,  the  most  sincere  of  the  rival  popes  in  desiring 
the  reunion  of  the  church,  resigned  his  dignity.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  given  a  commission  to  Charles  Malatesta,  lord  of 
Bimini,  whose  labours  at  Pisa  and  elsewhere  for  the  healing 
of  the  schism  •  have  alrc^ady  been  mentioned ;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  an  acknowledgment  of  the  council  as  haying  been  caUed 
by  John  XXIIL,  he  affected  to  regard  it  as  assembled  by  the 
emperor  alone,  and  to  add  his  own  citation  as  pope,  that  it 
might  entertain  the  proposed  business.^  Malatesta  accordingly 
appeared  at  the  fourteenth  session,  and  formally  executed  the 
act  of  resignation;*^  whereupon  the  council  decreed  that  no 
one  should  proceed  to  choose  a  pope  without  its  sanction,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  until  after  an  election  should 
have  been  made.*^  The  ex-pope  became  cardinal-bishop  of 
Porto,  and  legate  for  life  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  with  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  other  members  of  the  college.*  His  car- 
dinals were  allowed  to  retain  their  dignities ; '  and  two  years 
later,  while  the  council  was  yet  sitting,  Angelo  Corario  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety.* 

Benedict  XIII.  was  still  to  be  dealt  with.  Aragon  and 
Scotland  continued  to  adhere  to  him,  and  his  pretensions  were 
unabated.  He  had  proposed  a  meeting  with  Sigismund  at  Nice, 
and  John  XXIII.  had  endeavoured  to  avert  this  by  offering  to 
confer  in  person  with  his  rival ;  but  the  council,  remembering 
the  failure  of  the  conference  of  Savona,  had  refused  its  consent^ 
It  was  now  resolved  that  the  emperor,  as  representative  of  the 
council,  should  treat  with  Benedict ;  and  on  the  15th  of  July, 

Hu8  (see  Hefele,  vii.  218).    At  Jeiome's  suncta  Biinplicitas  !"  is  told.   (Sclirockh, 

death,  as  at  that  of  Hus,  the  bij-hop  xxxiv.  668.)    There  is  also  a  story  (no 

of  Lodi  (a  Domiiiic;m)  preached  a  ser-  doubt  tneAe  after   the  event)  that  he 

mon,    in    which    ho    abused    the    two  appcahd  to  Almighty  God,  "ut  coram 

as  obscure  plebeians  and    rustics  who  eo  centum  annis  revolutis  respondeatis.*' 

had   diircd    to    disturb    the    peace    of  Hus,  Oi)craf  ii.  357. 

Bohemia — a  reproach  which,  so  far  as  »   See  his  letters  in  Martene,    Coll. 

Jerome's  social  station   was  concerned,  Ampl.vii.314, 8eqq.;Hefele,vi.862,8eqq. 

was  untrue.     He  taimts  Jerome   with  *>  V.  d.  Hardt,   iv.   366,  seqq.,  371 ; 

the    mildness    of  his    treatment — e.  g.  Th.   de  Vrie,  163,  167;   Antouin.  479; 

" Tortus  non  fuisti  ;  ct  utinam  fuisses,  lienfant,  i.  382 ;  Hef«.le,  vii.  183. 

quill  vel  sic  humiliatus   omnos  errores  «  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  346,  375,  380 ;  Th. 

tuos  penitus  ovomuisses."    (V.  d.  Hardt,  Niem,  ib.  ii.  410. 

iii.  54,  59,  60.)    To  this  Jerome  replied  d  y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  :i75.  378. 

in  a  long  spj-ich,  exposing  the  bishop's  •  V.  d.  Hurdt.  iv  474-81 ;  Th.  de  Vrie, 

misrepresentations.  (Ib.  iv.  763.)  Theo-  168,  170.             '  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  376. 

doreofVrics  account  of  Jerome's  death  is  »  Oct.  18, 1417.   Lenf.  i.  388 ;  Hefele, 

remarlcable,   and  the  more  so    as  the  vii.  184. 

Saviour  is  the  supposed  speaker.    (Ib.  i.  *•  See  p.  184.    Th.   Nitm,  in  V.  d. 

202-3;  cf.  The od.  Niem.  ib.  ii.  454.)   Of  Hardt,  ii.  305-6;     Th.  de  Vrie,  ib.  i. 

Jerome,  as  of   Hus,  the  story  of  "  O  207. 
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Sigiflmund,  kneeling  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral, 

xeceiTed  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  assembly;*  and  three 

days  later '^  he  set  out  with  four  cardinals  for  Perpignan,  where 

he  had  invited  Benedict  to  meet  him.™    At  Narbonne  he  was 

joined  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  whose  ambassadors  had  been  in 

treaty  with  the  council."    But  at  Perpignan  he  found  himself 

disappointed.    Benedict  had  taken  offence  at  being  addressed 

as  cardinal^  whereas  he  held  himself  to  be  the  sole  legitimate 

pope ;  nay,  eyen  as  a  cardinal,  he  a&serted  that,  being  the  only 

one  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  sacred  college  before  the 

schism,  he  was  entitled  to  nominate  a  pope  by  his  own  yoic^ 

alone.^     In   accordance  with  the  letter  of  an   agreement,  he 

remainei  at  Perpignan  to  the  end  of  June ;  but  at  midnight  on 

the  last  day  of  the  month  he  left  the  place,  and  pronounced 

Sigismimd  contumacious  for  having  failed  to  appear.^    On  the 

19th  of  August,  he  was  at  Narbonne,  where  he  condescended  to 

state  his  terms  to  the  emperor's  representatives.''     But  these 

and  other  proposals  on  the  part  of  Benedict  were  so  extravagant, 

that  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  them;'  and  Benedict,  after 

some  movements,  shut  himself  up  within  the  rocky  fortress  of 

Peniscola,  in  Valencia,  where  the  archbishop  of  Tours  and  others 

sought  an  interview  with  him,  but  were  unable  to  persuade  him 

to  resign."    Sigismund  succeeded  in  detaching  from  him  the 

king  of  Aragon,  with  other  princes  who  had  thus  far  supported 

him,*  and  these,  in  person  or  by  their  representatives,  formally 

renounced  him  at  Narbonne  on  the  13th  of  December,  1415.° 

The  act  was  publicly  declared  at  Perpignan  on  the  Epiphany 

following*    by    the    great    Dominican    preacher    St.  Vincent 

Ferrer,  in   whose   reputation    for  sanctity   the   cause   of  the 

Spanish  pope  had  foimd   one  of  its    strongest   supports,  but 

who  now,   in  disgust  at  Benedict's   obstinacy,  turned   against 

*  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  468-75 ;  Th.  Nicm,  said  something  like  this  to  Gregory's 
ib.  ii.  415.  envoys  in  1407.    Mon.  Sandion.  iii.  530. 

*  A  sermon  by  Gerson  (ii.  273),  in  p  Hefile,  vii.  244 ;  V.  d.  Hardt, ii. 522. 
wliich  the  power  of  the  council  over  *»  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  1208; 
popes  is  strongly  asserted,  was  not  deli-  Y.  d.  Hardt.  II.  No.  zvi. 

vered  before  the  emperor's  departure  (as  '  V.    d.  Hardt,  ii.  490,  seqq.;   526; 

hiiB  often  been  said),   but  three  days  Martene.  Thcs.  ii.  1647-50. 

after  it  (Jul.  21).    See  Schwab,  .')20.  '  V.  d.  Ilardt,  ii.  534-5. 

-  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  265 ;  Th.  Niem,  ib.  »  V.  d.  Hanit,  ii.  538-9 ;  Th.  Niem,  ib. 

U.  415.  There  is  a  narrative  by  the  srch-  u.  423-4,  432,  434. 

biahop  of  Tours  in  Y.  d.  Hanlt.  ii.  523,  *"  It  is  snid  tliat  he  sent  the  king  of 

seqq.    Sig^mund  wad  obliged  to  borrow  Aragon  a  bull  of  anathema  and  deposi- 

for  the  costs  of  his  joumev.    Aschb.  ii.  tion.    Martene,  Thes.  ii.  1660. 

136.                                    '  «  V.  d.  Harxlt,  ii.  554  ;   Hefi  le.  vii. 

•  Ib.  iv.  47,  264,  305  ;  Th.  Niem,  1.  c.  247-0. 

•  V.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  488,  529.     Ho  had 

VOL,    IV.  U 
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him,  and  zealously  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  reunion  of 
the  church/ 

Sigismund  then  proceeded  to  visit  the  courts  of  France  and 
of  England,  endeayouring  to  reconcile  the  enmity  which  had 
lately  arrayed  the  nations  against  each  other  on  the  field  of 
Agincourt  (October  25, 1415),  and  to  unite  Western  Christendom 
in  a  league  against  the  Turks ; '  and  on  the  27th  of  January  in 
the  following  year,  he  reappeared  at  Constance,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  council  with  great  demonstrations  of 
honour.*  In  the  mean  time  the  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  kingdoms  had  been  admitted  into  the 
council  as  a  fifth  nation  ;^  the  agreement  of  Narbonne  was  con- 
firmed,® and  measures  were  urged  forward  against  Benedict. 
Nov.  5-28.  Articles  were  drawn  up,  in  which  the  charge  against 

1*1^'  him  was  grounded  chiefly  on  his  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments as  to  resignation,"^  and  he  was  cited  to  appear  within  a 
certain  time.*  The  envoys  who  were  intrusted  with  the  delivery 
Jan.  22,    of  the   citation  at  Fefliscola  found  him  angry  and 

^^^'^'  obstinate,  and  brought  back  nothing  but  evasions  and 
pretexts  for  delay.'    After  having  been  repeatedly  cited  in  due 

'  Theodoric  of  Niem  says  that  Vincent  in  order  to  offer  his  congratnlatioDS,  to 

was  reported  to  have  preached  against  the  exclusion  of  OardinaS  d'AiUy ;  and 

Benedict  even  '*  quod  jnste  persequendus  the  English  representatiycs  were  treated 

sit  usque  ad  mortem  ah  omnibus  Chris-  with  great  honour  by  Sigismund.    It  ia 

tianis,  et  persequens  aut  interficiens  eum  said  that  the  bishops  of  Chester  [t.  e,  Co- 

mereatur.*'    Y.  d.  Hardt,  ii.  431-2.    Cf.  vcntry]  and  Salisbury  are  resolved  to 

ib.  522,  564 ;    Antonin.  480 ;   Mariana,  suive  the  reformation  in  the  ^rk,  in  the 

XX.  7 ;  Len&nt,  i.  526.  hed  and  in  the  members."   (Bymer,  ix. 

*  At  Paris  he  gave  great  offence  by  434 ;  cf.  Ulr.  v.  Beichenthal,  in  Marmor, 

taking  the  king's  seat  in  the  parliament,  44.)    In  expectation  of  the  emperor^s 

and  by  conferring  knighthocxl  on  one  of  return,  the  English,  on  Jan.  24,  gave  a 

the  parties  in  a  suit,  in  order  to  qualify  banquet  to  tiie  magistrates  of  Constance 

him  for  prosecuting  it — "  Car  le  roy  est  and  others,  which  was  followed  by  a  play 

empereur  en  ce  royaume,  et  ne  lo  ticnt  on  the  subject   of  the   Nativity— ^is 

que  deDieu  et  I'ei^e  soulcment,  et  non  being  the  m^  instance  of  such  a  per- 

d'autre.'*  (Juv.  des  Ursins,  330.)  Before  formance  in  Germany ;  and  the  play  was 

landing  at  Dover,  he  was  required  to  repeated  before  the  emperor  on  the  Slst 

profess  that  he  did  not  come  as  emi)eror.  of  January.    Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1088-9, 

(Pauli,  V.  132 ;  AscHb.  iL  162.)  For  his  1091. 

reception  in    England,   see  Walsingh.  ••  Septr.-Oct.  1416.    Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv. 
ii.  805.     Archbishop  Chichele  ordered  909;  Th.  de  Yrle,  ib.  i.  204. 
prayers  to  be  put  up  for  his  success  in  *  Ib.  586,  seqq. 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  unity  of  '  Ib.  95G-967,  980-995. 
the  church,  Aug.  2,  1416  (Bymer,  ix.  •  Ib.  992;  Th.  Yrie,  211. 
877).  He  made  a  very  favourable  impres-  '  Hard.  iv.  1124-9,  seqq.;  1148;  Har- 
sion  in  England  (GestaHenr.Y.p.  104, ;  tone,  Thes.  ii.  1169.    The  envoys  were 
but  such  were  his  necessities  that  he  black  monks;  and  Benedict,  on  being 
pawned  the    English    king's    ^fts   at  informed  of  their  arrival,  taid  "  Synod- 
Bruges.    Pauli,  V.  141 ;  Aschb.  li.  170.  ales  corvos  audinmus."    When  told  of 

•V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1089.    There  is  a  this,  one  of  them  remarked  "Minime 

letter  ia  English  from  John  Forrester  minim  videri  debet,  si  corvi  ad  dejoctnm 

to  Henry  Y.,  describing  the  emperor's  cadaver  accedimus."    Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv. 

return.    The  bishop  of  Salisbury  w»is  1145. 
the  fiibt  to  got  possession  of  the  pulpit. 
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torn  al  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  he  was  pronounced  con- 
tmnacioiis  on  the  Ist  of  April.'  Further  articles  were  drawn 
np,  and,  after  long  formal  proceedmgs,^  sentence  of  deposition 
was  prononnced  against  him,  as  having  been  guilty  of 
perjnryy  of  scandal  to  the  whole  church,  of  favouring  ^ 
and  nourishing  schism,  and  of  heresy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  vio- 
lated the  article  of  the  faith  which  speaks  of  *'  one  holy  catholic 
church."'  The  delivery  of  this  judgment  was  followed  by  a 
jubilant  chant  of  Te  Deum  ;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung, 
and  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  sentence  should  be  pro- 
claimed with  the  sound  of  trumpets  tliroughout  the  streets  of 
Cbostance.'^ 

Thus  the  papacy  was  considered  to  be  entirely  vacant,  as  the 
three  who  had  pretended  to  it  had  all  been  set  aside.    But 
tiie  question  now  arose,  whether  the  council  should  next  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  or  to  discuss  the  reformation  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  much  agitated  during  the  time 
of  the  emperor's  absence.™    On  the  one  hand  it  was  urged  that^ 
as  the  church  had  long  been  suffering  from  the  want  of  an 
aclaM)wledged  head,  the  papacy  should  be  filled  without  delay. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  represented  that  the  reforming  designs 
of  the  council  of  Pisa  had  been  ineffectual  because  reform  had 
been  postponed  to  the  election  of  a  pope ;  that,  since  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  ought  to  include  the  head  as  well  as  the 
members,  a  pope,  by  exerting  his  influence  on  those  who  natu- 
rally desired  to  stand  well  with  him,  might  be  able  to  put  a 
stop  to  any  movement  for  reform ;  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
after  the  pollutions  which  it  had  lately  imdergone,  ought  to  be 
cleansed,  before  any  man,  even  the  holiest,  could  sit  in  it  without 
fear  of  contamination."    The  emperor,  supported  by  the  German 
and  English  nations,  urged  that  the  council  should  enter  on  the 
question  of  reform.®    The  cardinals,  with  the  Italians  in  general,** 
pressed  for  the  election  of  a  pope,  and  drew  to  their  side  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  new  to  the  affairs  of  the  council,  and  the 
French,  whose  eagerness  for  reform  was  now  overpowered  by 
their  enmity  against  the  English.**    The  contest  was  keenly 

«  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  1132 ;  iv.  1206,  1214,  are  printed  in  vol,  i. 

1220, 1224-31.  "  lb.  iv.  1418-24. 

fc  Se6  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1230,  seqq. ;  »  lb.  1335,  1354. 1395. 

1270,1280,1294,1310,1315,1317,1332-3,  ^  Pileua,  iirchbishop  of  Genoft,  how- 

1835-6^  1351.  ever,  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  reform. 

«  lb.  1367,  1373,   seqq. ;    Tb.    Vrie,  V.  d.  Hardt,  I.  p.  xv.;  iv.  1397. 

214;  Hefele,  vii.  313.  *»  lb.  iv.  1395-6, 1415,  &c. ;  Milm.  vi. 

^  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1377.  62 ;  Ascbb.  ii.  267. 

■  lb.  556, 1335, 1395.  Various  8ch(>iii08 
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carried  on,  both  with  tongue  and  with  pen.  Prayers  were  put 
up  for  the  good  success  of  the  council  in  its  designs,  sermons 
were  preached  in  exposition  of  the  various  views,'  and  from 
each  side  a  formal  protest  was  made  against  the  course  which 
was  proposed  by  the  other  ;■  while  invidious  imputations  were 
freely  cast  on  the  emperor  and  his  adherents,  as  if,  by  main- 
taining that  the  church  could  be  reformed  without  a  head,  they 
made  themselves  partakers  in  the  heresy  of  Hus.* 

Still  Sigismund  stood  firm,  notwithstanding  the  taunts  and 
insults  which  were  directed  against  him,  until  at  length  he  found 
his  supporters  failing  him.  Such  of  the  French  and  Italians  as 
had  been  with  him  fell  away.*'  By  the  death  of  Hallam,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  4th  of  September,  he  lost  his  most  esteemed 
auxiliary,^  while  the  English  were  deprived  of  a  leader  whose 
wisdom  and  moderation  had  guided  them  in  the  di£Bculties  of 
their  circumstances ;  and — ^partly,  it  would  seem,  in  obedience  to 
an  order  from  their  sovereign^ — they  joined  the  growing  ma- 
jority. Two  of  the  most  important  German  prelates  were  bribed 
into  a  like  course ; — the  archbishop  of  Biga,  who,  having  been 
hopelessly  embroiled  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  to  be  trans- 
lated by  the  council  to  Li^ge ;  and  the  bishop  of  Chur,  to  whom 
the  see  of  Eiga  offered  at  once  an  increase  of  dignity  and  an 
escape  from  his  quarrels  with  Frederick  of  Austria.'  Finding 
that  any  further  resistance  would  be  useless,  Sigismund  yielded 
that  the  choice  of  a  pope  should  precede  the  discussion  of  reform ; 
but  it  was  stipulated  by  him  and  the  German  nation  that  the 
future  pope  should,  in  conjunction  with  the  council,  make  it  his 
first  duty  to  enter  on  a  reform  of  the  church,  and  that  until  this 
should  have  been  effected  the  council  should  not  be  dissolved.* 

At  the  thirty-ninth  session,  October  9, 1417,  it  was  decreed  that 
a  general  council  should  be  held  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
another  within  the  following  seven  years ;  that  within  every 
period  of  ten  years  for  the  time  to  come  there  should  be  a 
general  council ;  that  the  pope  might  shorten  the  interval,  but 
might  not  prolong  it ;  and  that  for  a  suflBcient  cause  (such  as 
the  occurrence  of  a  schism)  a  council  might  be  convoked 
at  any  time.^  But  when  the  Germans  desired  that  the  future 
pope   should  be   pledged  to  the  observance  of  these   rules, 

'  See  Gereon,  ii.  313 ;  Schrockh,  xxxi.  ■  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1418. 

488 ;  Hefole.  vii.  288,  &o.  «  lb.  iv.  1414  ;  Lenf.  ii.  115 ;  Aachb. 

•  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  916-20;  iv.  1419-26.  ii.  274.             '  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  1426. 

» lb.  iv.  1415 ;  Mart.  Thes.  ii.  1680-5 ;  •  lb.  iv.  1427 ;  Aschb.  ii.  277. 

Lenf.  ii.  114 ;  Aflchb.  ii.  270.  •  lb.  iv.  1431                 »»  lb. 
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tiiey  were  told  by  the  cardinals  that  a  pope  could  not  be  so 
boond*^ 

Dissensions  still  continued  to  vex  the  council.    The  Aragonese 
on  joining  it^  had  objected  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  English 
as  a  nation — ^maintaining  that  they  ought  to  be  included  with 
the  Germans;^  and  in  this  they  were  aided  by  Cardinal  d'Ailly,® 
whose  patriotism  showed  itself  on  all  occasions  in  a  vehement 
opjxmtion  to  the  English;   while  these  stoutly  asserted  the 
importance  of  their  nation  and  church  by  somewhat  daring 
aigomentSy  and  put  forward  the  venerable  name  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  in  opposition  to  that  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite/ 
The  Gastilians  had  contests  of  their  own  with  the  Aragonese ;  * 
and  they  had  even  left  Constance,  in  the  belief  that  the  council 
was  hopelessly  entangled,  when  they  were  brought  back  by  the 
emperor's  request.     In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  it  was 
announced  that  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
imcle  to  the  king  of  England,  was  at  Ulm,  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  English  representatives  sug- 
gested that  by  his  reputation  and  authority,  by  his  known  influence 
with  the  emperor  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  he 
might  be  able  to  appease  the  differences  which  had  arisen.    The 
emperor  with  his  own  hand  wrote  to  invite  the  bishop  to  Constance, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour ;  and  by  his  mediation 
and  advice  he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
the  parties.** 

Beaufort  had  recommended  that  the  election  of  a  pope  should 
at  once  be  taken  in  hand ;  and  new  questions  arose  as  to  the 
right  of  sharing  in  it.  Some  wished  to  exclude  the  cardinals 
altogether,  as  having  abused  their  privilege  in  time  past ;  while 
the  cardinals  asserted  that  the  right  of  voting  belonged  to  them 

*  lb.  1447.  story  of  a  Spanish  bishop,  on  occasion  of 
'  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  outlying   a  question  of  precedence,  taking  up  an 

oountries  of  the  Englinh  nation  (see  p.  English  ambassador,  and  carrying  him 

262  n.  **)  were  not  represented.    Ulrich  like  a  child,  is  given  on  Spanish  au- 

of  Reichenthal  says  that  the  "  Anglici  ct  thority  by  Lenfant,  ii.  59. 

Scoti,   Engelschen    und    Hybemi,  das       «  Martene,  Thos.  ii.   1675-8;    V.  d. 

sind  Schotten  *'  were  originally  made  a  Hardt,  iv.  1428. 

separate  nation   in  consequence  of  the       *•  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1447 ;  WaUingh.  ii. 

non-api^earancc  of  the  Spaniards.   (Mar-  319;  Lenf.  ii.  134;   Hefcle,  vii.  321-2. 

mor,  31.)  His  services  were  rewarded  by  Martin  V., 

•  E.  g.  De  Eccl.  Potest.,  V.  d.  Hardt,  who  promoted  him  to  the  cardinalate  on 
vi.  41.  Nov.  28.  and  mode  him  legate  for  Eng- 

'  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  952, 965-8,  1026-30  ;  land  and  Ireland.    Against  this  leption 

V.  57-103 ;  Martene,  Thes.  ii.  1667.   See  Archbiahop  Chichele  remonstrated,  in  a 

a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  letter  to  Henry  V. ;  but  Beaufort  was 

Rymer,  ix.  437.  He  mentions  t)>at  Sigis-  received  as  legate  by  Henry  VI.    V.  d. 

mund  irritated  the  French  by  displaying  Hardt,  iv.  1502.    See  Ciacon.  ii.  845  ; 

the*  insignia  of  the  Ourtcr.  An  incredible  Hook,  v.  70-4. 
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exclusiyely,  but  were  willing  to  concede  that,  on  this  occasion 
only,  representatives  of  the  nations  should  be  associated  vritli 
them,  and  that  the  choice  should  be  subject  to  the  final  appro- 
bation of  the  council.^  In  the  mean  time  there  were  discussions 
as  to  the  points  in  which  a  reform  was  desired.  Among  them 
were  the  duties  of  the  pope,  and  the  limits  of  his  authority ;  the 
prevention  of  double  elections  to  the  papacy ;  the  composition 
of  the  college  of  cardinals,  in  which  it  seemed  desirable  that 
the  Italians  should  not  be  too  strong;^  reservations,  annates, 
expectancies,  commendams,  simony,  dispensations,  non-resi- 
dence ;  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  bishops ;  the  abuses  of  the 
monastic  and  capitular  systems ;  the  nature  of  the  causes  that 
should  be  treated  in  the  Eoman  court ;  the  question  of  appeals ; 
the  ofiSces  of  the  papal  chancery  and  penitentiary ;  indulgences; 
the  alienation  of  church  property ;  the  causes  for  which  a  pope 
might  be  corrected  or  deposed,  and  the  manner  of  procedure  in 
such  cases."* 

Of  these  subjects,  that  of  annates  caused  the  greatest  diffe- 
rence of  opinion.  The  cardinals  were  in  favour  of  the  exaction, 
while  the  French  nation  denounced  it  as  a  novelty  which  dated 
only  from  the  pontificate  of  John  XXTT.°  On  this  question. 
Cardinal  d'Ailly,  who  had  formerly  been  opposed  to  the  tax,  now 
took  part  with  his  brethren  of  the  college.**  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  papal  collation  to  benefices,  it  was  remarked  that, 
while  many  bishops,  who  were  usually  supporters  of  the  papal 
interest,  opposed  it  in  this  case  from  a  wish  to  recover  patronage 
for  their  own  order,  the  representatives  of  universities  sided  with 
the  pope,  as  being  more  likely  than  the  bishops  to  favour  the 
claims  of  learning  in  the  bestowal  of  preferment.^  In  the  course 
of  these  discussions  much  heat  was  occasionally  displayed.  At 
one  meeting,  the  wish  to  delay  the  election  of  a  pope  was  de- 

*  V.  d.  Hardt,  it  586 ;  iv.  1355,  1448.  gives  much  information  as  to  the  reforms 

On  October  1,  1416,  d'Ailly  delivered  a  which  were  desired.     The  writer  had 

discourse  exposing  the  extravagances  of  died  on  Hxe  26th  of  September.    V.  d. 

some  as  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  Hardt,  iv.  1429. 

maintaining  that  the  nations  ouglit  to  ■  Lib.  do  I'Egl.  Gall.  ii.  581,  seqq.; 

share  with  the  cardinals  in  the  election.  Martene,  Thes.  1542-1609 ;  Y.  d.  Hardt, 

lb.  iv.  909.  I.  pt  xiii.    See  below,  C.  XI.  i.  4. 

^  Some  were  even  for  the  abolition  of  •  De  Auctorit.  &c.,  in  Gerson,  ii.  987 ; 

cardinals  altogetlier,  as  being  a  class  or  V.  d,  Uaidt,  vi.  51-6. 

instituted  neither  by  the  apostles  nor  by  ^  Hefele.  vii.  317.    Cf.  Mart  Thes.  ii. 

councils,  and  detrimental  to  the  church.  1686 ;    sup.  p.  180,  n.  '.    An  English 

Pet.  de  AUiaco,  De  Reform.  Eccl.  in  petition  of  1399  stated  that  the  statutes 

Gerson,  ii.  908.  of  provisors  had  operated  against  the 

"    V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1449-52.    A  paper  preferment  of  the  more  deserving  men. 

by  Zabarelltt,  *  Capita  Agendorum   in  Art.  28,  Wilidns,  iii  242. 
Cone.  Const.'  (V.  d.  Hardt,  1. 1,  p.  ix.), 
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noonoed  as  a  Hnasite  heresy,  and  the  emperor,  in  disgust  at  the 
pertinacity  of  the  opposition,  arose  and  left  the  hall.  As  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  and  others  of  his  adherents  followed,  a  cry 
arose,  "  Let  the  heretics  go  I "  and  Sigismund,  on  being  inform^ 
of  the  insalt^  knew  that  it  was  intended  against  himself.^ 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  October,  the  preliminaries  of  the 
election  were  settled;  that  six  representatiyes  of  each  nation 
ahoold  be  associated  with  the  cardinals  as  electors ;  and  that  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  among  the  cardinals  and  in  each  nation 
shonld  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  pope.'  The  day  was 
fixed  for  the  8th  of  November,  when  high  mass  was  celebrated, 
and  the  bishop  of  Lodi  (whose  eloquence  had  been  less  credit- 
ably displayed  in  the  cases  of  Hus  and  Jerome)  preached  from 
the  text,  ''Eligite  meliorem"' — descanting  on  the  qualities 
requisite  for  the  papacy,  and  exhorting  the  electors  to  make 
choice  of  a  pope  different  from  those  of  the  last  forty  years — 
one  worthy  of  the  o£Sce  and  bent  on  the  reform  of  the  church.^ 
The  electors — ^twenty-three  cardinals  and  thirty  deputies  of  tlie 
nations^ — swore  to  the  emperor  that  they  would  perform  their 
duty  faithfuUy,  and  were  then  shut  up  in  conclaye  within  the 
Exchange  of  Constance,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Master 
of  the  Knights  of  Bhodes.^  Their  deliberations  lasted  three 
days,  during  which  compam'es  of  people — Sigismund  himself, 
and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  among  them — fre- 
quently gathered  round  the  building,  imploring  with  prayers, 
and  with  hymns  chanted  in  low  tones,  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  election.^  At  first,  each  nation  was  disposed  to  set  up  a 
candidate  of  its  own ; '  but  gradually  this  was  abandoned,  and 
on  St.  Martin's  day  an  overwhelming  majority,  if  not  the  whole 
body  of  electors,  agreed  in  a  choice,  which  was  forthwith  an- 
nounced through  an  aperture  made  in  the  wall  of  the  Exchange 
— "We  have  a  pope — Lord  Otho  of  Colonna!"*  The  news 
spread  at  once  throughout  the  city,  and  pit)duced  an  enthusiasm 
of  joy ;  at  last  the  schism  which  had  so  long  distracted  Christen- 
dom was  ended.  All  the  bells  of  Constiince  sent  forth  peals  of 
rejoicing.  A  multitude,  which  is  reckoned  at  80,000,  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  the  scene  of  the  election.**    The  emperor 

«  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1415.  Rcichenthal'e  account  of  this  ia  curioua. 

'  lb.  1448,  1452  ;  Antonin.  483.  Marmor,  120-5. 

••*  Look  even  out  the  best"  (Eng.Ver-       '   lb.  1481;    Ulr.  v.  Rciohonth.   in 

sion')  II.  Kings,  x.  8.  Marmor,  181. 

«  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  931,  acqq.  •  IHr.  ib.  130-2. 

•  Ib.  iv.  1473, 1479.  '  V.  d.  Hanlt,  iv.  1482-3. 

'  lb.  iv.  1394,  1474-80.      Ulrich  of       *  Vh.  v.  Reicbentb.  in  Murm.  132-3. 
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himself,  disregarding  the  restraints  of  state,  hurried  into  the 
room  where  the  electors  were  assembled,  and  fell  down  at 
the  feet  of  the  pope,  who  raised  him  up,  embraced  him,  and 
acknowledged  that  to  him  the  peaceful  result  was  chiefly  due.^ 
For  hours  together  crowds  of  all  classes  thronged  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  new  pope  was  placed  on  the  alteur  and  gave  his  bene- 
diction.* In  honour  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  elected,  he 
took  the  name  of  Martin  Y. ;  and,  after  Iiaving  been  ordained 
deacon,  priest,  and  bishop  on  three  successive  days,  he  was 
anointed  and  crowned  as  pope  on  the  21st  of  November.® 

Martin  was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  belonged  to  the 
highest  nobility  of  Home,*  had  been  trained  in  the  study  of  canon 
law,  and  had  been  created  cardinal  of  St  George  by  Innocent  VII. 
He  had  held  to  Gregory  XII.  until  the  council  of  Ksa  declared 
against  that  pope,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the  last  to  forsake 
John  XXIII.  His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  his  character  were  much  respected.*  It  is, 
however,  said  of  him  by  Leonard  of  Arezzo,  that  whereas  before 
his  elevation  he  had  been  noted  rather  for  his  amiability  than 
for  his  talents,  he  showed,  when  pope,  extreme  sagacity  but  no 
excess  of  benignity.^ 

Very  soon  Martin  began  to  give  indications  that  those  who 
had  chosen  him  in  the  hope  of  reform  were  to  be  disappointed. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  coronation,  he  set  forth,  as  was 
usual,  the  rules  for  the  administration  of  his  chancery ;  ^  and  it 
was  seen  with  dismay  that  they  differed  hardly  at  all  in  sub- 
stance from  those  of  John  XXIII. ;  that  they  sanctioned  all 
the  corruptions  which  the  council  had  denounced,  such  as 
annates,  expectancies,  and  reservations;  nay,  that  this  last 
evil  was  even  aggravated  in  the  new  code.^  And  now  that 
Western  Christendom  had  one  undoubted  head,  a  man  in  whom 
high  personal  character  was  added  to  the  dignity  of  his  great 

*  v.  d.  Hardti  iv.  1483-8.  The  electors  rcdarguit  ut  Bagacitas  quidem  in  eo  som- 
aro  said  to  have  appeared  as  ahnost  dead  ma,  benignitas  yero  non  superflua  neque 
fVom  tiio  priyations  of  the  conclave.  lb.  nimia  reperiretur.**  (Marat,  xix.  930). 
1485.                             '  lb.  1485-6.  Eberhard  of  Wiiideck  savs  that  he  was 

*  lb.  1486-7, 1489-90 ;  Ulr.  Beichenth.  poor  and  modest  as  a  cardinal*  but  when 
in  Marm.  133,  seqq.  pope  was  avaricious  and  too  much  given 

''  He  was  son  of  Agapetus  Colonna,  to  the  accumulation  of  money.  Mencken, 

who  had  played  an  important  part  during  i. 

the  schism,  but  was    not,  as  Lcnfant  *  Nov.  12.    They  were  formally  pub- 
says  (ii.  155^  a  cardinal.    See  in  Litta,  lished  on  Feb.  26, 1418.    Schwab,  662. 
*  Famiglie  italiane/  the  genealogy  of  ^  The  two  sets  of  rules  arc  in  V.  d. 
the  CoTonnas,  tav.  iii.-iv.  Hardt,  vol.  I.  pt.  xxi.    See  Schmidt,  iv. 

«  Schrockh,  xxxix.  508 ;  Milm.vi.  64;  122;    Schrockh,  xxxi.  510;    Milm.   vi. 

Schwab,  662 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  637-9.  65-6 ;  Hcfele,  vii.  329. 

**  ''  Ita  opinioncm  do  sc  prius  habiUiui 
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office,  the  authority  of  the  counQil  waned  before  that  of  the 
pope.  The  emperor  himself  was  superseded  in  the  presidency 
of  the  asBembly,  and  Martin's  power  over  it  increased,  while  his 
addresB  was  exerted  to  prevent  all  dangerous  reforms."^  He  set 
forUi  a  list  of  matters  as  to  which  a  reform  might  be  desirable ;  ° 
he  constituted  a  reformatory  college,  made  up  of  six  cardinals, 
ivith  representatiyes  of  the  various  nations,^  and  at  the  forty-third 
sesrion  of  the  council  some  decrees  were  passed  as  to  exemp- 
tionSy  simony,  tithes,  the  life  of  the  clergy,  and  other  such 
sabjects.^  But  it  was  found  that  the  several  nations  were  not 
agreed  as  to  the  changes  which  were  to  be  desired ;  and  Martin 
akilfnlly  contrived  to  break  up  their  alliance  by  treating  sepa- 
rately with  each  for  a  special  concordat.**  When  the  French 
m^ged  Sigismund  to  press  for  reformation,  he  reminded  them 
that  they  had  insisted  on  giving  the  election  of  a  pope  prece- 
dence over  the  question  of  reform,  and  told  them  that  they 
must  now  apply  to  the  pope,  since  his  own  authority  in  such 
matters  had  ended  when  the  election  was  made/ 

The  Germans  had  presented  two  petitions  for  reform ;  among 
other  points  they  urged  that  the  cardinals  should  be  fairly 
chosen  from  the  various  nations,  and  that  their  number  should 
be  limited  to  eighteen,  or  at  the  utmost  should  not  exceed 
twenty-four."  They  also  desired  that  means  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  correction  of  a  pope,  so  that  popes  might  be 
punished  and  deposed  by  a  general  council,  not  only  for  heresy, 
but  for  simony,  or  any  other  grave  and  notorious  offence. 
On  this  it  would  seem  that  no  new  enactment  was  considered 
to  be  necessary.*  Martin,  however,  put  forth  some  proposals 
for  a  reform  of  the  curia,  in  which,  while  he  eluded  some  of 
the  chief  points  in  the  German  proposal,"  he  agreed  that  the 
number  of  cardinals  should  be  reduced,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four,  that  a  regard  should  bo  paid  to  their  qualifications, 
and  that  the  dignity  should  be  distributed  in  fair  proportions 
among  the  various  nations.''     He  promised  also  an  improved 

-  Giesel.  II.  iv.  37.  '  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  1503 ;  Gob.  Tere.  345. 

■  V.  d.  Hardt,  vol.  I.  pt.  xxiii. ;  iv.  •  V.  d.  Hjirdt,  I.  pt.  xxii. ;  iv.  1493 ; 

1509.  Schrockli,  511-3 ;  Hofolo,  vu.  333. 

«>  lb.  iv.  1492.             P  lb.  1535-40.  *  V.  d.  Hardt,  1.  c,  art.  13.  p.  1008, 

•»  lb.  1512.     The  concordat  with  the  1033.      There    ia    a    curioos  variation 

Germans  is  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  vol.  I.  pt.  between  a  MS.  at  Vienna,  which  roads 

xxiv. ;  that  with  the  English  in  pt.  xxv. ;  "  Nihil  res|)ondit,'*  and  one  at   Gotha, 

with  the  French,  in  vol.  iv.  86,  w^q.    It  whicli  has  "  Non  videtur,  prout  nee  visum 

does  not  appear  what  the  concessions  to  fuit  multis  nationibus,  circa  hoc  aliquid 

the  Spaniards  were,  ib.  iv.  1513.    See  novum  statui  vtd  docemi." 

Hubler,   *  Die  Costanzcr    Reformation,*  "  Aschb.  ii.  330. 

Lclpz.  18G7.  '  V.  d.  Hardt,  vol.  I.  pt.  xxiii.  art.  1. 
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dispoeal  of  his  patronage,  and  a  redress  of  various  crying  gxioT* 
ances.  To  the  Germans  the  promise  as  to  the  cardinalate  ap- 
peared to  hold  out  an  important  boon ;  for  the  instances  in 
which  Germans  had  been  admitted  to  that  dignity  were  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  ^  but  the  hopes  excited  by  Martin's  conoe88i(m 
were  very  imperfectly  realized,  as  the  number  of  German  cfff- 
dinals  has  never  been  great.' 

The  Spaniards,  in  ridicule  of  the  faintness  with  which  reform 
Jan.  6.  (?)  "was  taken  in  hand,  put  forth  a  satirical  *  Mass  for 

1418.  Simony/  The  piece  was  composed  in  the  usual  form 
of  such  services,  and  included  prayers  for  the  removal  of  the  evil 
with  a  lesson  from  the  Apocalypse,  descriptive  of  the  womai 
sitting  on  the  scarlet-coloured  beast.* 

The  concordats  into  which  Martin  had  entered  did  not  fin< 
much  acceptance  with  the  nations  for  which  they  were  intended 
That  with  England  appears  to  have  passed  without  notice.^  L 
France,  although  the  kingdom  was  then  in  the  depth  of  th 
weakness  caused  by  internal  discords  and  by  the  Englisl 
invasion,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  hallowed  b 
the  saintly  renown  of  Louis  IX.,  and  strengthened  by  the  polic; 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  by  the  ascendancy  of  later  French  sove 
reigns  over  the  court  of  Avignon,  was  strongly  manifestec 
The  king  was  made  to  declare  himseK  desirous  to  obey  th 
council,  but  with  the  limitation  "  so  far  as  Grod  and  reason  woul 
aUow."*^  The  concordat  was  rejected  by  the  parliament  c 
Paris;  the  principles  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  mail 
tained ;  and  the  dauphin,  who  governed  in  his  father's  nam< 
refused  to  acknowledge  Martin,  whose  election  he  supposed  t 
have  been  carried  by  the  hostile  influences  of  Germany  an 
England,  until  after  the  pope's  title  had  been  examined  an* 
approved  by  the  university  of  Paris.** 

Among  the  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  th 
council,  was  a  book  in  which  John  Petit,  a  French  Dominicai 
had  some  years  before  asserted  the  right  of  tyrannicide  in  just 

y  Schmidt  says  (iv.  124)  that  the  only  *  Schmidt,  iv.  129. 

German  who  had  as  yet  been  a  cardinal  *  (c.  xvii.)    The  *  Missa  pro  Simonia 

was  Conrad  of  Wittelsbach,  archbishop  is  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1504. 

of  Mentz,  whose  promotion  by  Alexan-  ^  Mihu.  vi.  G9.    It  is  in  Y.  d.  Hard 

der  III.,  in  the  year  1163,  had  been  pt.  xxy.    The  sixth  article  provides  ths 

intended  as    a  measure  of  annoyance  some  Englishmen,  chosen  indifferonil 

against  his  sovereign,  Frederick  Barba-  with  men  of  other  nations,  eihsM  be  en 

rossa.    (C^c.  i.  1083.)    Other  names  of  ployed  in  the  offices  of  the  curia. 

Germans  in  the  time  before  the  council  *  Lib.  de  I'Egl.  Gall.  ii.  599.    Marcl 

of  Constance  may,  however,  be  foimd  in  1418  (misprint^  1417  in  the  heading). 

Chaoon*8  index,  t.  iv.  '  Sohrockh,  xxxi.  521-3. 
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Satkm  of  the  treacheroius  mnrder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by 
John  ^  the  Fearless/'  duke  of  Burgundy.®  Petit  himself  had 
died  in  1410,  and  is  said  to  haye  professed  on  his  death-bed 
regret  for  the  doctrines  which  he  had  published;'  but  his 
book  had  been  examined,  and  eight  propositions  extracted  from 
ii  had  been  condemned,  by  an  assembly  of  theologians,  canonists, 
ind  jurists,  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  of  Paris  in  1414.' 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Constance  in 
June,  1415,  by  Glerson,  who  had  taken  an  actiye  part  seas.  ziu. 
in  the  earlier  stages ;  ^  and  it  occupied  much  time,  ^^^  ^^• 
during  which  he  and  Cardinal  d'Ailly  exerted  all  their  powers 
to  obtain  a  condemnation  of  the  atrocious  opinions  which  Petit 
bad  enounced.^  The  contest  was  obstinately  and  hotly  waged, 
with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  tongue ;  Petit's  defenders  were 
stigmatized  as  Cainites  and  heretics,  while  they  retaliated  by 
comparing  Gerson  to  Judas,  Herod,  and  Cerberus,^  and  by 
taonting  him  with  favours  which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
the  Burgundian  family."^  The  influence  in  favour  of  Petit  was 
80  powerful,  that  his  book  escaped  with  the  condemnation  of 
only  one  especially  outrageous  proposition,"  while  his  name  was 

*  For  the  murder,  which  took  place  in  March  23,  1417  (lb.  1191-4;  of.  10S7, 
1407,866  MoDBtrelet,  i.  210,  seqq.  Petit's  1091,  &o. ;  Geison,  ii.  319-329,  330,  838, 
Tindication  had  been  pronounced  before  seqq.)  The  Dominicans  pretended  that 
the  king,  March  8,  1408,  ^md  may  be  the  questions  raised  by  Petit  did  not 
found  in  Gerson's  works,  yoI.  v.  15,  belong  to  faith,  but  to  a  cause  of  blood, 
seqq.,  or  in  Monstrelet,  i.  241,  seqq.  and  therefore  wore  unfit  to  be  treated  by 
For  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  clergy.  See  against  this,  Grerson,  u. 
proceedings    in    the    university   as    to  326, 389. 

the  scluiam,  see  the  Monk  of  St.  Dcnys,  ^  See  two  pieces  in  verse,  552,  (Person, 

b.  zxvi  cc  1,  2,  17,  &o.  y.  555-6. 

'  Gerson,  v.  168.  »  lb.  y.  745,  B ;  Schwab,  610. 

>  Hefele,  yii.  180.    See  on  this  affair,  "  **  Quilibet  t^annus  potest  et  debet 

GerBon,  vol.  Y,  pt.  ii. ;  Bul£Bus,v.  236,  licite  et  meritone  oooidi  per  quemcunque 

seqq. ;  284,  seqq.;  D*Argentr^  I.  ii.  184,  vasallum  suum  vel  suboitum,  etiam  per 

seqq.;  for  the  sentence,  Gerson,  v.  322.  insidias et blanditias vel adulationes, non 

The  bishop  of  Arras  remarks  bitterly  on  obstante  quocunque  juramento,  sen  con- 

the  Paris  condemnation,    ib.  391.  foederatioue  facta  cum  eo,  non  expeotata 

^  y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  331 ;   Monstrelet,  sententia    vel    mandato  judicis   cujus- 

iii.  268;  Schwab,  438,  seqq. ;  609,  seqq.  cunque."    (V.  d.   Hardt,  iv.  389,  439.) 

Gerson  himself  lia<I,  in  earlier  years.  Nine  other  propositions  had  be^  pre- 

QKiken  of  tyrannicide  as  lawful,  quoting  sented  to  the  council,  but  it  evaded  con- 

from  Seneca, "  Nulla  Deo  gratior  victima  demning  them  (ib.  451,  722,  725,  728 ; 

qoam   tyrannus"   (Gonsil.  7,  Opp.  iv.  Geraon,   v.  274).      In  them  the  word 

624),  and  he  was  always  opposed  to  the  tyrannus  does  not  seem  to  mean  a  sove- 

doctrine  of  passive  obedience.    But  the  reign,  but  one  who  gains  a  wrongful 

murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  ascendency  over  a  sovereign,  and  uses  ill 

changed  his  opinion  as  to  tyrannicide,  practices  agaiust  him— one  who  in  any 

whi(£  he  had  denoimced  in  his  treatise  way  has  power,  and  who   abuses    it. 

*I>e  Auferib.  Pap».'  (ib.  ii.  218.)  Thus  Petit  justifies  the  murder,  on  the 

*  I^Ailly  was  objected  to  as  a  judge,  ground  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
on  the  ground  tiiat  he  had  shared  in  Sie  compassed  the  king's  death  W  magical 
Paris  sentence.  (V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  337.)  arts  (Gerson,  v.  85,  seqq.).  He  quotas 
He  preached  against  Petit's  doctrine, 
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unmentioned  in  the  censure ;  and  even  this  sentence  was  aftef"^ 
July  6.     wards  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  informality.**    It  \^ 
1415.      noted  that  among  the  defenders  of  Petit's  book  ira^ 
Peter  Gaucher,  Vidame  of  Reims,  who  afterwards,  as  bishop 
of  Beauvais,  gained  an  infamous  celebrity  by  his  part  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.^ 

Another  book,  also  written  by  a  Dominican,  John  of  Fal- 
kenberg,  was  brought  before  the  council,  on  the  ground  that 
the  author,  who  wrote  in  the  interest  of  the  Teutonic  knights, 
had  grossly  attacked  the  king  of  Poland,  and  had  declared  it  to 
be  not  only  lawful,  but  highly  meritorious,  to  kill  him  and  all 
his  people.^  Before  the  election  of  Martiu,  this  book  had  been 
condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  committee  on  matters  of  fiuth ; 
but  the  sentence  had  not  been  confirmed  in  a  general  session, 
and  the  Poles  found  that  Martin,  although  he  had  himself  sub- 
scribed the  earlier  condemnatioD,  was  resolved  as  pope  to  do 
away  with  its  effect.  Being  thus  denied  redress,  they  appealed 
to  a  general  council,  but  Martin  declared  that  no  such  appeal 
from  a  pope  could  be  allowed.'  On  this  Gerson  put  forth  a  tract 
in  which  the  new  pope's  declaration  was  shown  to  be  opposed  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  council  had  acted."  But  Martin, 
whether  acquainted  with  Gerson's  tract  or  not,  proceeded  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  views.  In  answer  to  the  allegations  of 
the  Poles,  that  the  book  contained  **  most  cruel  heresies,**  and 
therefore  ought  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  an  assembly  which 
had  for  one  of  its  chief  objects  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  he 
declared  that  he  approved  of  all  that  the  council  had  done  as  to 
matters  of  faith.  He  enjoined  silence  on  the  complainants, 
under  a  threat  of  excommunication,  and,  although  they  still 
persisted,  even  to  the  last  session  of  the  council — styling  Falken- 
berg's  opinions  a  "  doctrine  of  devils  " — their  struggles  to  obtain 
a  condemnation  were  fruitless.* 

very  strange  authorities  on  a  subject  of  fended  Petit  with  much  asperity.    Sec 

Christian  morality — inciudin«:  Aristotle,  his  tracts  in  G^^n,  y.  1013,  seqq. ; 

Cicero,  and  Boccaccio  (ib.  27).    For  a  Schwab,  1.  c. 

comparison  of  Petit's  propositions  with       '  V.  d.  Hardt,  iy.  1532 ;  Giesel.  11.  iii. 

Gterbou  8  statement  of  them,  see  Schwab,  267-8 ;  Hefele,  vii.  368-9. 

612^ :  for  a  defence  of  Gerson  against       '  ^*Au  liceat  a  summo  Pontifice  appel- 

oharges  of  misrepresentation  brought  by  lare."    Opera,  ii.  303. 

Leyser,  a  law -professor  of  Wittenberg,       *  V.  d.  Uardt.  iv.  1551,  1555-60.    In 

A.D.  1735,  see  ib.  644.  consequence  of  tne  manner  in  which  the 

«  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1513 ;  Milm.  v.  59.  cases    of   Petit    and   Falkenberg  were 

^  Martin,  y.  555.  treated,  the  friars  continued  to  assert  the 

*|  y.  d.  Hardt,  iy.  1531 ;  Lenf.  i.  211-2 ;  lawfulness  of  tyrannicide  as  a  prt^)abU 

Giesel.   II.   iii.    267-8;    Schwab,   665;  opinion.    Giesel.  II.  iii.  268. 

Hefele,  yii.  343.    Falkenberg  had  de- 
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^tthe  forty-fonrth  session,  Payia  was  named  as  the  place  where 
ih^  next  general  council  should  be  held.     The  French    April  19 
representatiyes,  who  disliked  this  proposal,  absented      ^^^8' 
themselves  from  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  to  be  brought 
fox-^ard.* 

The  forty-fifth  and  last  session  was  held  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
14:18,  when  the  pope  bestowed  his  absolution  on  all  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  with  their  followers,  and  on  all  other  persons  who 
had  been  present  on  account  of  business  connected  with  it* 
The  emperor  had  been  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  a  grant  of  a 
year's  ecclesiastical  tithe  from  his  dominions;^  and,  although 
Bome  German  churches  engaged  a  Florentine  lawyer,  Dominic 
de  Grerminiano,  to  oppose  this  grant  as  informal,  illegal,  and 
oppressive,  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  pope  over  the  council 
that  the  advocate  was  fain  to  conclude  his  pleading  with  a  pro- 
posal that  the  impost  should  be  collected  in  a  way  less  burden- 
some than  that  which  had  been  originally  intended.* 

Although  Sigismund  had  endeavoured  to  prolong  the  pope's 

stay  in  Germany,  and  the  French  had  urged  him  to  settle  at 

Avignon,  his  answer  to  such  solicitations  had  been  that  Bome 

and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  required  his  presence.*    On  the 

16th  of  May,  he  left  Constance  with  a  magnificent  display  of 

pomp.     Arrayed  in  his  most  splendid  robes  of  oflSce,  he  rode 

under  a  canopy  which  was  supported  by  four  counts,  while  the 

emperor  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  walked  beside  him,  and 

held  his  bridle  on  either  side ;  Frederick  of  Austria,  with  other 

secular  princes  and  nobles,  twelve  cardinals,  and  a  vast  train  of 

ecclesiastics  of  all  grades,  followed ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole 

cavalcade  amounted  to  40,000.^     The  scene  might  be  regarded 

as  symbolical  of  the  victory  which  the  papacy  had  gained.     The 

council  which  had  deposed  popes  had  been  mastered  by  the 

pope  of  its  own  choosing ;  the  old  system  of  Rome,  so  long  the 

subject  of  vehement  complaint,  had  escaped  untouched ;  and  no 

mention  had  been  made  of  any  reform  in  doctrine.*^ 

While  the  pope  was  thus  triumphant,  Gerson,  the  great  theo- 
logian of  the  council,  withdrew  from  it  to  obscurity  and  exile. 
Paris  was  in  the  hanris  of  the  English,  and  of  the  ferocious  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious.     The 

•  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1547-9.  •  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.lSSO ;  Sohrockh.  xxxi. 

«  lb.  1560.  530. 

»  Jan.  26,  1418.     lb.  1509 ;  ii.  589.  "  Ubr.  v.  Rcichenth.  in  Marmor,  144 ; 

•V.  d.  Hardt,   ii.  COS;    Gioscl.  II.  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1582-3  ;  Lenfent,  ii.  258. 

iii.  43.  "  Milm.  vi.  70-1. 
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VII. 


nniyersity  of  which  he  had  been  the  glory,  and  which  had  sent 
him  forth  at  the  head  of  its  representativeSy  could  no  longer 
receive  him ;  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  asylum  from  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.^  The  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Vienna  drew 
from  him  a  poem  of  thanks  to  Frederick  of  Austria;^  but  he 
remained  in  his  seclusion  until,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  in  September,  1419,  he  removed  to  Lyons,  where 
he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  devotion,  study,  and 
literary  labour/  The  latest  of  his  works  was  a  commentary  on 
the  Canticles;  and  three  days  after  having  completed  it  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1429.' 


*  Y.  d.  Hardt,  iy.  1583-4.  residence  at  Lyons.  G.  Schmidt,  in  Her- 

•  Opp.  iv.  787 ;  Schwab,  758.  zog,  v.  97. 

'  There  are  forty  tracts,  of  greater  or  «  lb.,  1.  c.  98-9 ;  Schwab,  772. 
lesB  size,  which  boloDg  to  the  time  of  his 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  GREEK  CHURCH  —  CHRISTIANITY  IN  ASIA  —  CONVERSIONS. 

L  DuBiNO  the  last  period  of  the  Byzantme  empire,  the  relations 
of  the  Greek  church  with  the  papacy  were  mainly  governed  by 
political  circumstances.    The  emperors,  in  their  need  of  assist- 
ance against  the  Mossulmans,  who  pressed  continually  more  and 
n^ore  on  them,  made  frequent  solicitations  to  the  Christians  of 
the  west,  and,  in  order  to  recommend  their  cause,  they  professed 
a  zeal  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  churches.     But  in  this  they 
were  supported  only  by  a  small  courtly  party,  while  the  mass 
of  the  Greeks  held  the  Latins  in  abomination;*  and,  as  the 
material  aid,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  desire  of  unity  had  been 
pit)fe6sed,  was  not  forthcoming,  such  concessions  as  were  made 
by  the  emperors  or  their  representatives  were  usually  disavowed 
with  abhorrence  by  their  people.     Such,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  the  result  of  the  reconciliation  which  had  been  formally 
concluded  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274;**  and,  in  their 
resentment  on  account  of  the  subsequent  breach,  Benedict  XL 
and  Clement  V.  encouraged  Charles  of  Valois  to  assert  by  arms 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in  right  of 
his  wife.     Clement  gave  to  the  enterprise  the  cha- 
racter of  a  crusade,  bestowed  the  privileges  of  crusaders  on  all 
who  should  take  part  in  it,  and  assigned  to  Charles  a  tenth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  France  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  means.     But  nothing  came  of  this  project.^ 

At  a  later  time,  Andronicus  U.,  and  his  grandson  of  the  same 
name  (who,  after  having  been  his  colleague,  assumed  the  whole 
government  in  1328'*)  were  driven  by  fear  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  to  make  overtures  to  the  popes  and  to  the  western 

*    Thus    Petrarch    testifies  of  them,  nngas.'  *'    Senil.  vii.  p.  912,  ed.  Basil. 
"  Constat  aula  noe  canes  judicant,  et  si       »»  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  477,  486. 
loquendi  libertas  affderit,  caues  vocant.       «  See  above,   pp.   10,   47;   Raynald. 

Interfui  ego  solemni  die,  diim  Romano  1304.  28-30;  1306.  2;  1307.  6,  seqa. 
ritu  missa  celebraretar.  Gnecus  qaidam,       ^  Niceph.  Gregor.  1.  ix.  6-7 ;  Giobop, 

homo  non  illiteratus,  sed  mnlto  maxime  v.  114-8.    For  this  part  of  the  history, 

staltus  atque  arrogans,  cxdamavit, '  Ego  see  Finlay,  Or.  and  Byz.  Empires,  b.  iv. 

non  possum  pati,'  inquit,  '  Latinomm  c.  1 1 . 
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princes.®  In  1333,  the  younger  Andronicus  sent  a  message  to 
John  XXIL  by  two  Dominicans  who  were  returning  from  the 
east ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  two  bishops  were  sent  from 
Avignon  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.^  But  the  Greeks,  in 
distrust  of  the  sophistical  skill  which  they  attributed  to  the 
western  theologians,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  what 
they  styled  the  Latin  novelties ;  and  the  mission  had  no  effect.' 
In  1337,  Benedict  XII.  wrote  to  Andronicus  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  him  in  his'  desire  of  ecclesiastical  unity;  and  two 
years  later,  Barlaam,  a  Bosilian  monk  of  Calabria,  who  had 
acquired  great  favour  in  the  Byzantine  court,  appeared  at 
Avignon  with  a  knight  named  Stephen  Dandolo,  bearing  recom- 
mendations from  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicily.^  The  instruc- 
tions of  these  envoys  charged  them  to  labour  for  the  reunion  of 
the  churches,  while  the  need  of  assistance  against  the  Turks  was 
mentioned  as  a  secondary  and  comparatively  trifling  matter. 
But  it  was  requested  that  the  aid  might  be  sent  at  once,  because 
the  emperor  would  be  unable,  so  long  as  the  war  should  last,  to 
assemble  the  eastern  patriarchs  for  the  general  council  which 
was  proposed  as  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the  questions  by 
which  east  and  west  were  divided.*  Even  the  Jews,  said  Barlaam, 
although  the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind,  after  having  been  mira- 
culously fed  by  the  Saviour,  wished  to  make  Him  a  king ;  and  4n 
like  manner,  assistance  of  this  kind  would  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  to  welcome  the  proposals  of  religious  union.^  The 
pope,  however,  declined  the  project  of  a  general  council,  on  the 
ground  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  procession  had 
already  been  settled  by  some  of  the  greatest  councils — even 
including  (he  said)  the  general  council  of  Ephesus — and  that 
he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  again  brought  into  question.™  The  pro- 
posal of  a  compromise,  by  which  each  party  should  for  the  pre- 
sent be  allowed  to  hold  its  own  opinions,  was  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  could  be  but  one." 

•  Raynald.  1324.  39 ;  AUatius  de  Eccl.  knowing  nothing  of  Greek  beyond  a 

Occid.  et  Orient,  perpetua  Gonsenaione,  smattering  of  secular  literature.    XL  x. 

1.  ii.  c.  16 ;  Schrockh,  xxiv.  371.  1 ;  XIX.  i.  4. 

'  Nioph.  Grcgor.  x.  8;  Eayn.  1333.  •  Barl.  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Graac.  cli. 

17,  19 ;  1334.  1,  seqq.  1334-5;  Gibbon,  vi.  214;  Giesel.  IL  iii. 

f  Nic.  Greg.  1.  c.  (who  makes  himself  362. 

the  hero  of  tlie  affair) ;  Rayn.  1334.  5.  ^  Barl.  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  cli.  1335. 

»^  Bened.  XII.  in  Allatius  de  Eccll.  »  Bened.  in  Rayn.  1339.  25,  32,  34  ; 

perp.  Cons.  787,  seqq. ;  Kayn.  1339.  19,  Migne,  1.  c.  1337.    The  reference  to  the 

seqq.;    Migne,    Patrol.   Gr.  cli.    1331.  council  of  Ephesus  may  have  meant  that 

Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  had  been  in  that  council  forbade  the  composition  of 

controversy  with  Barlaam,  describes  him  new  creeds.    (Can.  7.) 

as  acquainted  with  Latin  theol-gy,  but  "  Ravn.  1339.  26;  Migne,  1837. 
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Other  expedients  suggested  by  Barlaam  found  no  greater  favour ; 
nor  was  any  hope  of  aid  held  out,  except  on  condition  that  the 
Greeks  should  first  renounce  their  errors,  and  should  send  some 
of  their  number  to  be  instructed  in  the  west.^ 

Barlaam,  on  returning  to  the  east  after  this  fruitless  mission, 
became  involved  in  a  strange  controversy  with  some  monks  of 
Hoont  Athos  and  their  supporters.     These  monks,  who  were 
styled  Hesychasts  (or  quietists)  imagined  that  by  cultivating 
an  ascetic  repose  they  might  attain  to  behold  the  light  of  the 
Gfodhead  They  are  described  as  fixing  their  gaze  on  the  central 
part  of  their  own  persons,  in  the  hope  that  through  the  con- 
templation both  their  spiritual  and  their  bodily  eyes  would  be 
enlightened  by  the  divine  radiance.^      Barlaam,  it  is  said, 
designedly  chose  out  one  of  the  more  simple  monks,  whom  the 
imperial  chronicler  John  Cantacuzene  describes  as  little  superior 
to  an  irrational  animal,and,  by  affecting  the  character  of  a  disciple, 
drew  from  him  answers  which  showed  a  very  gross  apprehension 
of  spiritual  things ;  whereupon  he  denounced  the  whole  com- 
munity, as  if  the  views  in  question  were  shared  by  all  its  mem- 
bers.^   At  Thessalonica,  where  he  first  broached  the  subject,  he 
was  confronted  by  Gregory  Palamas,  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  ascetic  sanctity ;'  and, 
having  fled  in  fear*  of  the  rabid  monks  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  persuaded  the  patriarch  John  to  assemble  a  synod* 
for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  he  there  again 
found  Palamas  his  opponent."    The  question  of  the  light  which 
the  mystics  of  Mount  Athos  supposed  themselves  to  see  brought 
on  a  discussion  as  to  the  light  which  shone  around  the  Saviour 

*  Migne,  1338;  Giesel.  II  iii.  364.  Cantac.    iy.    15.)     For    his    miracles, 

p  Simeon  Xeroocrcus  in  Allat.  de  Ecel.  Philoth.  636,  seqq.    Bnt,  although  re- 

Occid.  et  Orient,  perp.  Consens.   829 ;  garded  as  a  saint  by  some  Greeks,  he 

Bayn.  1341.  71 ;  Mosh.  ii.  705.   Gieseler  is    violently     reprobated     by    others, 

refers  to  Kampfer  and  to  Bemier  for  whose  opinions  are  collected  by  Alla- 

evidenoe  of  like  practices  in  Siam  and  in  tins,    Grsecia    Orthod.    i.    756,    scqq. ; 

India.    (II.  iii.  368.)     On  the  oontro-  of.  De  Eccl.  Perp.  Consensu,  803-824. 

versies  arising  out  of  this,  see  Petay.  Palamas  accused  Barlaam  of  dishonest 

Theol.  Dogm.  1. 1,  cc.  12-3.  tricks.  (Theophanes,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr. 

«  Joh.  Cantac.  ii.  39,  p.  329,  od.  Paris,  cl.  913.)  Niccphorus  Grcgoras  is  strongly 

1645.    Barlaam  derided  the  monks  as  against  Palamas,  and  describes  his  parti- 

oft^aXoi^vxoi,  Messalians,  &c.    (J.  Cant,  sans  as  ignomnt,  furious,  and  immoral, 

p.  320.)    See  Philothous  (patriarch  of  XVIII.  i.  3-5 ;  ii.  4 ;  iii.  soqq. 
Constantinople),  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.       "  Nic.  Grog.  XI.  x.  3. 
cli.  585 :  Tom.  Synodic,  ib.  680.  *  This  has  been  reckoned  by  some 

'  J.  Cantac.  ii.  39,  pp.  330-2 ;  Philo-  Greeks  as  the    IXth  general  council, 

theus,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  cli.  586,  Petavius,  i.  85. 

Bfi<iq.     Palamas    was    afterwards    ap-       "  Philoth.  506,  soqq..  in  Mi^ne,  cli. 

pointed  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  but  Palamas  and  other  opponents  of  Burlaan*. 

was  refused   by  the  people,    and   was  are  in  the  same  volume.    Cf.  Nio.  Greg 

oblijs'cd  to  withdraw  to  Lemnos.  (Joh.  1.  c.  (ib.  czlviii.). 
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at  His  transfiguration.  This  light  Palamas  maintained  to  b^ 
uncreated;*  while  Barlaam  argued  that,  if  so,  it  must  be  Goif 
forasmuch  as  God  alone  is  uncreated.  But,  he  continued,  sinc^ 
no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  Hesychasts  must  hold 
the  existence  of  two  Gods — the  one,  the  invisible  maker  of  all 
things;  the  other,  the  visible  and  uncreated  light.^  The 
decision  of  the  council  was  adverse  to  Barlaam,  who,  according 
to  John  Cantacuzene,  when  he  saw  that  the  case  was  going 
against  him,  consulted  the  grand  domestic  (Cantacuzene  himself), 
acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  in  error,  and  was  joyfully 
embraced  by  Palamas.*  But  if  this  account  be  true,  his  sub- 
mission must  have  been  insincere ;  for  he  soon  after  removed  to 
Italy,  where  he  joined  the  Latin  church,  and  wrote  some  letters 
in  its  behalf,  which  contrast  strongly  with  his  arguments  of  an 
earlier  time  as  a  champion  of  the  Greeks.*  Tlirough  the  interest 
of  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  the  study  of  Plato,^  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Gerace  in  1342 ;  ^  and  his  equi- 
vocal reputation  as  a  divine  is  combined  with  a  more  creditable 
fame  as  one  among  the  chief  revivers  of  Greek  letters  in  the 
west.*^ 

The  controversy  begun  by  Barlaam  was  kept  up  by  his  pupil 
Gregory  Acindynus ;  ®  but  repeated  judgments  were  pronounced 
against  their  opinions,  and  at  a  great  synod,  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1350,  it  was  declared,  with  a  show  of  patristic  authority, 
that  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor  was  uncreated,  although  not  of 
the  substance  {oixria)  of  God,*  while  Barlaam  and  Acindynus 
were  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  were  declared  to 
be  incapable  of  forgiveness  after  death.* 

The  death  of  Andronicus  III.,  in  1311,  left  the  empire  to  his 
son  John  Palaeologus,  a  boy  nine  years  old,  who  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  grand  domestic,  John  Cantacuzene.**    After 

*  Hagiorlieticus,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Gr.  cl.       «  Ughelli,  ix.  34.'). 
1231 ;   Theophanos,  ib.  925,  928 ;   Joh.       ^  gee  below,  c.  XI.  iv.  3. 
Gantacuz.   ii.  89,  pp.  332-3;  ii.  40,  p.       *  See  his  iambics   against  Palamas, 
334;  Mosh.  ii.  707.  Patrol.  Gr.  cl.  813. 

'  Joh.   Cuntac.  p.  323;    Palamas,  in  ^  Mansi,  xxvi.   127   seqq.  (ospocially 

Patrol.  Gr.  cl.  928;  Mansi,   xxv.   a.d.  139,  183);  Philoth.  in  Patrol.  Gr.  cli. 

1341.  600,  8e<iq.;   Tomi  Synod,  ib.  679-674; 

*  Joh.  Cantac.  ii.  30,  p.  336.  But  the  Gr.  Acind.  ib.  ir.»l,  seqq.;  Joh.  Cuntao. 
truth  of  this  account  seems  very  ques-  ii.  40,  p.  337;  iii.  98;  iv.  23;  Gicsel.  II. 
tionable.  See  AUatius  de  VjocX.  rerp.  iii.  370.  Niceph.  Gregoras,  who  took 
Consensu,  830 ;  Hefele,  vi.  567.  part  against  Palamas,  is  very  full  on  this 

'   Patrol.  Gr.  cli.  1255,  seqq. ;   Hay-  (xviii.  6-xxi.)  and  complains  that  his 

nald.  1341.  73,  seqq.    Hence  some  (as  party    was    unfairly    treated.     As    to 

Caniflius   (iv.  362)    have  fancied  that  Gregoras,  see  Joh.  Cantac.  iv.  24. 

there  were  two  Barlaams.  Allat.  de  Eccl.  ff  Mansi,  xxvi.  191 ;  Joli.  Cantac.  iv.  23. 

Perp.  Cons.  840.  "^  J.  Canfaic.  ii.  2,  p.  352 ;  Nic.  Gn  g. 

b  Petr.  Variar.  Ep.  21,  p.  1102.  xii.  2-3;  Gibbon,  vi.  120. 
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a  time  Cantacnzene,  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  party  which 
included  the  empress-mother  and  the  patriarch  John     oct.  26, 
of  Apri,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  empire,  as  the  only      ^^^• 
Dieans  of  securing  his  own  safety  ;^    but  he  was  driven  into 
exile,  from  which  he  delivered  himself  by  the  fatal  measure  of 
calling  the  Turks  into  Europe  as  his  allies — giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  their  leader,  Orkan,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  preserve  her  religion.*^    The  empire  was  now  shared 
by  John   Palseologus,   his   mother,   Anne   of   Savoy,     Feb.  8, 
and  Cantacuzene,  who  became  the  father-in-law  of  the      ^^^^' 
yoong  prince,  and  held  the  chief  power  in  his  own    M»y  21. 
hands."    While  Cantacuzene  was  in  exile,  the  empress-mother 
bad  addressed  a  letter  to  Clement  VI.,  expressing  a  strong 
desire  to  unite  her  subjects  with  the  church  in  which  she  had 
herself  been  brought  up,  and  entreating  the  pope  to  send  her 
assistance  in  the  mean  time."     Cantacuzene  now  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  court  of  Avignon;    and  the  reception 
which  they  met  with  from  Clement  led  him  to  believe 
tbat  a  reconciliation  was  certain,  and  that  a  crusade  was  to  be 
undertaken  in  his  behalf.®     But,  although  he  repeatedly  pro- 
tested to  the  envoys  whom  Clement  sent  to  Constan-       ^.d. 
tinople  that  he  would  gladly  give  his  life  for  the  re-    13^7-50. 
union  of  the  churches,  he  declared  that  the  guilt  of  the  separation 
lay  on  the  Latins,  who  had  caused  it  by  their  innovations  and 
assumptions ;  and  that  he  would  not  submit  his  conscience  to 
any  less  authority  than  that  of  a  council  fairly  gathered  from 
the  whole  church.^     The  pope  is  said  by  Cantacuzene  to  have 
expressed  his  willingness  to  try  this  course ;  "i  but  the  negotiation 
was  broken  off  bv  the  death  of  Clement,'  and  by  the    , 

J&n  1355 

forced  abdication  of  the  emperor,  who  spent  his  last 

years  as  a  monk  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  employed  himself 

in  composing  an  uncandid  history  of  his  own  time.* 

*  See  his  chronicle,  book  iii. ;  Nic.  dctaclied  Orkan  from  the  opposite  party. 
Greg.  xii.  11-2.  Cantacuzene  says  that  (8-9.)  The  example  of  such  dealings 
Andronicus  had  often  urged  him  to  with  the  burbtirians  had  been  set  by  a 
become  his  colloaguc.  (ii.  40,  p.  337.)  rival  j)oIitieian,  Apocauchus.  (Nic.  Greg. 
John  had  been  made  patriarch  through  xiii.  8,  seqq.) 

the  policy  of  Cantacuzene  while  grand       "  J.  Cantac.  iv.  1, 4 ;  Nic.  Greg,  xviii.  ; 

domestic  (iL21).    Ho  assumed  the  state  Ducas,  10 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  126  ;  Fi^ay,  Gr. 

of  a  pope  and  of  on  emperor  (iii.  2,  3G),  and  Byz.  Emp.  ii.  547,  seqq. 
bnt  eventuaUy  was  deposed,  and  became       "  J.  Cantac.  iii.  87.  •  lb.  iv.  9. 

insane,    iii.  99 ;  iv.  3 ;  Nic.  Greg.  xiv.  3.       p  lb.  iv.  9,  pp.  735-6 ;  Rayn.  1350.  82, 

*  J.  Cantac.  iii.  63,  seqq. ;  Nic.  Greg.  seqq. ;  Gibbon,  vi.  217. 

xiii.  1,  seqq. ;  Gibbon,  vi.  122-7.    Ducas  ^  J.  Cantac.  iv.  9,  p.  737.    '  lb.  iy.  10, 

taya  that  it  was  the  empress-mother  Anne  "  lb.  42  ;  Ducas,  c.  11,  p.  21 ;  Finlay, 

who  first  invited  the  TurkH,  and  that  ii.  574.    For  the  character  of  the  book, 

Cantacuzene,  by  the  offer  of  his  daughter,  see  Gibbon,  vi.  114 ;  Finlay,  ii.  511, 530. 
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But  John  Pals&ologos,  when  thas  rid  of  his  guardian,  was  o: 
all  Greek  emperors  the  most  inclined  to  make  concessions  U 
Bome.^  As  the  son  of  a  western  princess,  whose  influence  oyei 
him  still  continued,  he  felt  nothing  of  the  bigoted  prejudia 
with  which  the  Greeks  in  general  regarded  the  Latins ;  and  hii 
dangers  both  from  the  Turks  and  from  Gantacuzene's  son  mad( 
him  ready  to  seek  for  assistance  from  the  west  on  any  terms.' 
In  1355  he  made  overtures  to  Innocent  VI.,  offering  to  send  hi 
son  Manuel  to  the  pope,  to  have  him  instructed  in  Latin  unde 
the  superintendence  of  a  legate,  and  to  establish  schools  fo 
teaching  Latin  to  young  Greek  nobles ;  and  promising,  if  h 
should  fail  as  to  any  of  these  proposals,  to  abdicate  in  favour  o 
his  son,  who  should  then  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  tb 
pope.*  A  Garmelite,  Peter  Thomasius,  was  thereupon  sent  t 
the  Byzantine  court,  and  made  an  easy  convert  of  the  emperor. 
In  1366,  John  subscribed  in  Hungary  a  form  of  faith  agreeabl 
to  that  of  the  Latin  church,  and  professed  homage  to  the  pope 
he  renewed  his  assurances  to  Urban  V.  ;*  and  in  1369,  whil< 
Constantinople  was  under  siege  by  Amurath,  the  pope's  retun 
from  Avignon  was  adorned  by  the  presence  of  the  easten 
emperor  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  emperor  of  the  west  at  Borne. 
John  acknowledged  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  the  double  pro 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  did  homage  to  the  pope  in  St 
Peter  s  by  bending  the  knee,  and  by  kissing  his  feet 
hands,  and  mouth ;  he  assisted  at  a  mass  celebrated  b; 
the  pope;**  and  he  performed  that  "office  of  a  groom"  whicl 
the  Christians  of  the  west  had  been  persuaded  to  connect  witl 
the  memory  of  Constantino  the  Great.^  But  all  these  compli 
ances  were  ineflectual  as  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  made 
The  pope's  exhortations  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  to  the  king  o 
Cyprus,  to  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese,  that  they  should  hel] 
the  emperor  against  the  enemies  of  Christendom,  were  unheeded 
It  was  in  vain  that  John  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  grea 
condottiere  Hawkwood  in  his  service.  He  himseK,  on  his  wa^ 
homewards,  was  arrested  for  debt  at  Venice ;  and  he  foimd  himsel 
at  last  obliged  to  conclude  a  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Turks. 

The  advance  of  these  assailants  continued  without  check 

*  Gibbon,  vi.  217.  ^  As  it  was  not  Christmas  day,  th 

"  Allat.  de  Eccl.  Perp.  Cgub,  843 ;  privilege  of  reading  the  Gospel  (see  ( 

Gibbon,  vi.  217-8.  260)  did  not  come  into  question.    Se 

«  Raynald.  1355.  34 ;  Vita  n.  Innoc.  Gibbon,  vi.  219. 

VI.  in  Baluz.  i  348.  «  Wadding,  1369.  1,  eeqq. ;  Gibbor 

'  Vita  St.  Pet.  Thomas.,  Acta  SS.  Jan.  vi.  218-19 ;  Ffoulkes,  ii.  307.  (See  vol.  ii 

29.                            ■  Baluz.  i.  403.  p.  75). 

See  above,  p.  142.  ^  Gibbon,  vi.  219 ;  Finlay,  ii.  579. 
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In  1395,  Bajazet,  who  from  the  brilliant  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments  acquired  the  name  of  Ilderim  (or  Lightning),®  penetrated 
into  Hmigary,  and  boasted  an  intention  of  subduing  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  of  feeding  his  horses  with  oats  at  the  high  altar 
of  St  Peter's  at  Rome/    The  princes  and  nobles  of  France  were 
roused  by  an  embassy  from  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary  to 
basten  to  his  aid  against  the  infidel  invaders ;  and  a  brilliant 
Miay  of  100,000  men  set  out,  vaunting  that,  if  the  sky  should 
&11,  they  would  support  it  on  the  points  of  their  lances,  and 
indulging  in  visions  of  carrying  their  victorious  arms  even  to 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.*    But  the  foolhardy  con- 
fidence  of  these  crusaders — their  luxury,  licentiousness, 
and  want  of  discipline — proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise.    Dis- 
daining the  advice  of  Sigismund,  which  was  founded  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  mode  of  warfare,  they  were 
utterly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis.     Some  of 
their  leaders  were  slain;  others,  among  whom  was  the  count 
of  Nevers  (afterwards  noted  as  Duke  John  the  Fearless,  of  Bui> 
gimdy),  were   made  prisoners,  and  were  detained  for  ransom, 
before  the  arrival  of  which  not  a  few  of  them  had  perished  under 
the  cruel  usage  of  their  captors.^    The  failure  of  this  expedition 
roused  much  indignation  against  the  rival  popes,  whose  preten- 
sions distracted  Western  Christendom,  and  made  any  combined 
action  of  its  nations  impossible.* 

In  1391  John  Palaeologus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manuel, 
who  was  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  John  le  Maingre,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  late  unfortunate  crusade, 
and  afterwards  famous  under  the  name  of  Boucicaut.  By  his 
advice,  Manuel,  who  had  already  applied  by  letter  both  to 
Boniface  IX.  and  to  the  French  king,*^  undertook  in  1400  a 
journey  into  Western  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  begging  assist- 
ance.™ Both  in  France  and  in  England  he  was  received  with 
great  honours ;  °  but  although  Charles  VI.,  in  addition  to  be- 

«   Gibbon,  vi.  1C6.     Chalcocondylas       »  Martin,  v.  452. 
tranalatea  the  word  by  \al\ay\f.    78.  ^  Juv.  des  Ureins,  139 ;  Mon.  Sandion. 

'  Froiaaart,  xiii.  292;  Gibbon,  vi.  167.  xvui.  8;  Kayn.  1398.  40. 

»  Froiaeart,  xiii.  292-6;  Mouacli.  San-       "  Mem.  de  Boucic.  499,  seqq.;  Ducas, 

dionys.  xvii.  22,  seqq. ;  Juv.  des  Ursins,  c.l4  ;  Mon.  Sand.  xx.  3;  Chalcocondylas, 

124-6;  Gibbon,  vi.  167;  Mailiitb,  ii.  c.  1.  ii.p.44.  This  gives  Chalcocondvlaa  oc- 

19 ;  Siainondi,  xii.  72-6,  87-91.  casion  to  introduce  some  curious  sketches 

■»  M<5m.  do  Boucicaut,  in  Petitot,  vi.  of  the  western  countries.    See,  e.  o.,  his 

454,  seqq. ;  Mon.  Sandion.  xvii.  27,  seqq. ;  account  of  Britain  for  the  stmnge  habits 

Juv.  des  Ursins,  126-7  ;  Froiss.  t.  xiii.  of  promiscuous  intercourse  which  he  im- 

1.  iv.  52,  55,  58  ;  Chalcocondylas,  1.  ii.  putes  to  the  English,— for  London,  the 

pp.  39-40,  ed.  Paris,  1650;  Ducas,  13,  Thames  and  its  tides,  &c.,  1.  ii.  pp.  48-50. 
p.  26 ;  Phianzes,  i.  14  (Patrol.  Gr.  clvi.) ;       "  Mon.  Sand.  xxi.  1 ;  Juv.  des  Ursins 

Gibbon,  vi.  169-70  ;  Aachbuch,  i.  98-105.  143 ;  Wulsingh.  ii.  247. 
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stowing  a  pension  on  him  until  his  fortunes  should  improvey^ 
promised  him  1200  fighting  men  for  a  year,^  and  although 
Henry  IV.  vowed  a  crusade,  and  taxed  his  people  as  if  for  tibe 
relief  of  the  Greek  empire,**  no  effective  aid  was  to  be  got. 
Manuel,  by  adhering  to  his  own  religion,*^  by  refraining  from 
all  interference  in  the  controversy  between  the  popes,  and  by 
passing  through  Italy  in  the  year  of  jubilee  without  visiting 
Home,  offended  Boniface  IX.,  who  charged  him  with  irreverence 
towards  an  image,*  and  discouraged  the  idea  of  assisting  him. 
He  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  terms  dictated  by  Bajazet ;  * 
July  28,  ft^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  overthrow  of  that  conqueror  by 
1402.  Tamerlane,  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  while  Manuel 
was  yet  in  the  west,"  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire  *  v?ould 
probably  have  been  no  longer  delayed. 

11.  During  this  time  there  was  frequent  correspondence 
between  the  popes  and  the  Armenian  church,  and  projects  ot 
union  were  entertained  with  a  view  to  an  alliance  against  the 
Mussulman  power.^  But  the  Armenians  failed  to  satisfy  the 
popes  entirely  as  to  their  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  help  which  they 
obtained  from  the  west  was  insufficient  to  protect  them  against 
their  assailants.  In  1367  Armenia  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Mamelukes ;  and  the  Christians  were  soon  after  exposed  to  per- 
secution at  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.* 

In  other  quarters  also,  where  the  Mahometans  extended  their 
conquests,  the  Cliristians  suffered  severely,  and  many  were  put 
to  death  for  their  religion,*  while  others  apostatised.** 

»  Mon.  Sand,  xxiii.  10.  archbUliop  of   Kiew  and    others  who 

>•  Boucic.  500.  a{>pearc(l  at  the  council  of  Constance  in 

«»  Rvnicr,  viii.  174  (rcnewinor  an  or«lcr  Fob.  1418  (V.d.  Hanlt,iv.  1511;  Hefelc, 

of  Richard  II.  two  years  earlier,  lb.  82) ;  vii.    842).     But    in    truth    these   had 

Pauli,  V.  64.  nothing  to  do  with  the  Byzantine  church 

'   Juvenal  dos  llrsins  says   that  at  or  empire,  and  were  sent  by  a  prince  of 

Paris  the  Greeks  "fai^soient  le  service  do  Lithuania  who  liad  l>eoome  a  convert  to 

Dieu  selon  leurs  manieres  et  c(?re'monies,  the  Latin  chim?h.   See  Ffoulkos,  ii.  314. 

qui  sont  bien  eHtranRes,  et  alloit  voir  J  E,q.  Raj-n.  1817.8,  seqq. ;  1321.  1, 

.  qui  vouloit."  (143.)  Manuel  went,  how-  seqq. ;  "^Vadding,  1341.  2-3 ;  Mansi,  xxv. 

ever,  to  divine  service  with  the  French  655 ;  Hcfcle,  vi.  570. 

king,  who  was  blamed  by  some  for  so  ■  Giesel.  II.  iii.  371-8. 

associating  with  a  schibmatic.      Mon.  *■  Joh.  Cantao.  iv.  14-5.    It  was  be- 

Sand.  xxi.  8.  lieve<l  that  the  Jacobites  were  favoureil 

'  Gibbon  (vi.  222)  suggests  that  this  because  those  of  Egypt  had  the  power  of 

was  probably  a  piece  of  sculpture,  such  diverting  the  Nile  from  its  course,  and 

as    the    Greeks     were    forbidden    to  thus    had    a    hold   on    the    sultan  of 

venerate.                             *  lb.  172.  Kgypt,  and  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  on 

«  Ducas,  16 ;  Chalcocondyl.  1.  iii.  p.  account  of  the  corn  which  that  country 

82;  Gibbon,  vi.  190.  exiK)ricd,wtre  treated  with  consideration 

*  It  has  l>ecn  commonly  8Uppose<l  that  by  othiT  Mahometan  princes.    lb.  15. 

the    Greeks   were  represented  by   the  ^  Giotd.  II.  iii.  378. 
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lU.  The  period  which  we  are  surveying  was  disastrous  for 
the  Christianity  of  the  further  east  Although  the  popes  con- 
tinually flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
Mongols,  who  were  now  pushing  their  conquests  far  and  wide,® 
these  for  the  most  part  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam ;  and 
the  hopes  of  conversion  which  from  time  to  time  were  held  out 
by  the  envoys  of  Asiatic  princes,  on  condition  of  an  alliance 
against  their  Mussulman  or  other  enemies,  invariably  proved  to 
be  delusive."* 

In  China,  where,  as  we  have  already  seen,®  the  Franciscan 
John  of  Monte  Corvino  laboured  until  1330,  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  was  carried  on  with  much  success,  chiefly  by  other 
members  of  the  same  order/  But  in  1369  the  Chinese  drove 
out, the  Mongols,  and  established  a  system  of  jealous  exclusion 
of  all  foreigners ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Christianity  of 
China  soon  became  extinct.* 

The  great  Asiatic  conqueror  Timour  (or  Tamerlane)  appears 
to  have  observed  an  equivocal  policy  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
is  described  by  some  as  friendly  to  Christians  ;  ^  but,  whatever 
his  own  belief  may  have  been,  he  outwardly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  at  least,  conformed  to  Islam.*  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
a  few  scattered  communities,  chiefly  Nestorian,  were  all  that 
remained  to  represent  the  Christianity  of  Asia. 

IV.  In  Europe  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  witnessed 
the  conversion  of  the  last  considerable  people  which  had  until 
then  professed  heathenism.  Lithuania,''  under  its  great  prince 
Jagello,  had  by  conquests  from  Eussia  become  a  kingdom  in  all 
but  name.  In  1382  Jagello,  whose  mother  had  been  a  Christian, 
made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Hedwig,  who  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  had  become  heiress 
of  the  latter  kingdom.     He  ofiered  that  he  and  all  his  people 

«  E,  g.  Rayn.  1318.  1,  seqn. ;  1333.  31,  20,  30  ;  iii.  42. 

seqq. ;  1340.  75  seqq.     Waddinj?  is  full  »  Mosh.  Hist.  Tart.  116-29 ;  Schrockh, 

tLS  to  the  sliare  taken  by  the  Francis-  xxx.  526.   Th(!re  i«  a  letter  of  Henry  IV. 

cans ;  and  there  is  a  collection  of  letters  congratulating   Timour  on  his  victory 

in  the  appendix  to  Mcjsheim's  Hibt.  Eccl.  over  Bajazet ;  and  in  other  letters  there 

Tartarorum.  is  frequ(Mit  mention  of  an  Englishman, 

«*  Ctiesel.  II.  iii.  358.  named  John  Greenlaw,  as  "  archbishop 

«  Vol.  iii.  p.  348.  of  the  cast.*'     Pauli,  v.  65. 

'   Joh.  Vitodur.  in  Eccard,  i.  1895-7 ;  "^   As  to  earlier   dealings  with   this 

Wadding  ;    Mosh.    Hiht.   Eccl.     Tart,  cmintry.  see  Kayn.  1323.  19 ;  1324.  45, 

111,   siqq. ;   Acta.      There  were  some  seqq.    It   was  said  thut  the  Teutonic 

EnglLshmen  among  these  missionaries,  order  cared  more  fur  getting  tribute  from 

Mosh.  112-3,  131.  their  neighbours  as  heathens  than  for 

«  Schr<)ckh,  xxx.  525.  converting  and  emancipeting  them.  Joh. 

^  Antonin.  454.     See  Th.  Nicm,  it.  Vitodur.  1874. 
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should  be  baptised,  and  that  his  territories  should  be  united 
with  Poland.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  outweighed 
both  the  contract  into  which  she  had  already  entered  with 
an  Austrian  prince,  and  her  personal  dislike  of  Jagello.™ 
Jagello  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Ladislaus."  Bishoprieks 
were  established  at  Wilna  and  in  seven  other  towns ;  and  the 
king  set  vigorously  about  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  as  to 
the  conversion  of  his  people.  Tiiese  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  change  their  religion ;  but  when  they  saw  temples  and  altars 
overthrown,  the  sacred  groves  cut  down,  and  the  serpents  which 
had  been  objects  of  worship  killed,  their  faith  in  their  old  gods 
was  shaken,  and  they  rushed  to  be  baptised  in  such  multitudes 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  lead  them  in  companies  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  a  whole  band  was  sprinkled  at  once, 
and  all  the  members  of  it  received  the  same  baptismal  name.^ 
Ladislaus  himself  travelled  about  the  country,  teaching  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Decalogue ;  and  the  work  of  conversion  was 
forwarded  by  the  white  woollen  dresses,  of  Polish  manufiEicture, 
which  were  bestowed  on  the  neophytes.^  Although,  however, 
the  profession  of  Christianity  thus  became  general  io  Lithuania, 
.tineas  Sylvius  cites  a  Camaldolese  monk,  named  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  visited  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  testifying  that  the  worsliip  of  fire  and  of  serpents 
was  still  widely  kept  up  in  it.** 

The  conversion  of  the  Finns  and  of  the  Laplanders  is  also 
referred  to  this  period ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  hardly 
reached  more  deeply  than  to  the  reception  of  baptism,  and  of 
the  priestly  benediction  in  marriage.' 

»  Bayn.  1382. 2G ;  1386. 14 ;  ScliriJckh.       ^  Rayn.   1387.  15;    SchrGckh, 

XXX.  493-4.  »  Rayn.  1386.  4.  494^;.     Koo  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 

•  Ruyiiald.  1387.  15;  Schrockli,  xxx,       «»  Dj  EurojMi,  c.  26,  pp.  417-8. 
494-5.    Seo  above,  vol.  ii.  466.  '  Schriickli,  xxx.  499. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

SECTARIES  —  MYSTICS. 

I  While  the  chnrch  was  agitated  by  the  reformiDg  movements 
rf  Wyclif  and  Hus,  some  of  the  older  parties  which  had  in- 
clined its  condemnation  continued  to  exist,  and  to  draw  on 
^^hemselves  fresh  censures  and  penalties. 

The  Cathariy  although  almost  extinguished  in  southern 
France  by  the  wars  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  the 
^lentless  vigilance  of  the  inquisition,*  were  very  numerous  in 
Bosnia  and  the  neighbouring  regions;^  and  the  popes  found 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  successive  kings  of  Hungary  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  suppression  of  the  seet.^ 

The  Waldenses  also,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
inquisition  of  Toulouse,  were  among  the  victims  of  that  tri- 
bunal^ They  are  found  in  other  parts  of  France,®  as  also  in 
Germany,  where  many  of  them  suffered  death  as  heretics  ; '  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  this  time  that  they 
made  their  way  in  considerable  numbers  into  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,'  where  fanciful  history  and  impossible  etymology 
represent  them  as  having  lived  even  from  the  time  of  tie 
apostles.*'    In  the  years  1402-3,  the  famous  Spanish  Dominican 

•  GieaeL  H.  iu.  301.    See  tho  *  Liber   the  nobles.     Rayn.  1373.  20;  1375.  26; 
Sententiaruin    Inquisitionid   Tolosanro,    Wadd.  1375.  12,  setiq. 

1307-23,'  annexed  to  Limborch's  *  Hiat.  f  Giesel.  II.  iii.  303-4 ;  Miiilath,  i.  192. 

InquiflitionU.'    The  Cagota,  iu  a  letter  «f  Gic8el.  303.    The  first  mention  of 

adiirefised  to  Leo  X.,  in  1514,  claimed  to  them  in  the  diocese  of  Turin  is  in  a 

be  descended  from  tho  Cathari.    Giesel.  decree  of  Otho  IV.  a.d.  11118,  authorising 

1.  c.  the  bishop  to  extirpate  the^^e  "  tares ; 

*>  Of  this  sort  were  perhaps  the  heretics  but  it  does  not  ap|K.>ar  in  what  pait  of 

in  Austria  who  are  mentione<l  by  John  of  that  larj^e  diocese  they  were.    There  are 

Winterthur,  in  Eccard,  i.  1834.    Many  some  tmces  of  them  in  the  same  region 

of  them  were  burnt.  during  the  thirteenth  century,  aud  in 

«.  Rayn.  1340.  73,  &c. ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  1312  they  were  numerous  in  certain  val- 

301-2.  leys — their  "  chapters  "  being  sometimes 

•»  See,  for  the  crises  of  Wahlenses,  as  attended  by  500  persons.  (Herzog,  xvii. 

distinguished    from    others,  the    table  510.)    In  1332.  John  XXII.  complains 

opposite   p.   1    of   the   Lib.    Sen  tent. ;  that    they   had    killed  a  parish-priest 

and  Maitland,  'Facts  and  Documents/  whom  they  suspected  of  having  given 

218.  information  against  them  to  the  inqui- 

•  Gregory  XI.  complains  of  them  to  sitor,  and  had  besieged  tho  inquisitor 
the  king  of  France  as  existing  iu  Dan-  himself  in  a  castl(^    Wadd.  1332.  G. 
phiny,  Savoy,  &c.,  and  as  favoured  by  »•  See  vol.  iii.  198-9. 
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Vincent  Ferrer  was  employed  in  that  region  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  sectaries,  among  whom  he  says  that  there  were 
Cathari  as  well  as  Waldenses ;  ^  but,  although  his  eloquence  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  miraculous  circumstances — 
that  the  most  distant  persons  in  his  audience  heard  him  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  nearest,  and  that  his  preaching  was  understood 
by  all,  although  they  might  be  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke — its  force  was  not  sufficient  to  root  out  the 
opinions  against  which  it  was  directed.*^  There  was  much  per- 
secution of  the  Waldenses  in  Northern  Italy  during  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  in  consequence  of  this  many 
fled  to  Apulia  and  Calabria,™  where  their  settlements  continued 
to  exist,  until  in  15(30  they  were  exterminated  by  a  massacre 
wliich  is  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  connected  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  reformation  in  Italy  ° 

II.  Other  parties  of  separatists  from  the  church  were  spoken 
of  under  the  general  name  of  Beghards,  which  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  southern  France,  commonly  designated  Fraticelli,**  but  in 
Germany  and  Flanders  the  sectaries  of  the  "  Free  Spirit"  ^  Of 
these  Cologne  was  the  chief  seat,  and  many  of  them  suffered 
there  ^  and  in  other  towns  of  the  Rhine  country/    The  secret 

*  Acta  S8.  Apr.  V.  480 ;  Rayn.  1403.  dicens,  *  Aecipite  et  manducate,  hoc  est 
24.  Vincent  Fern-r  was  born  in  1357,  corpus  mcuin.'  *  Domine/  dixit  Petnis, 
died  in  1419,  and  was  canonised  by  *iatc  pan  is  est  corpus  vest  rum?*  *Petre,* 
Pius  II.  in  1458.   Acta  SS.  479,  525.         dixit  Christus,  *non  est  panis,  Bed  ebt 

*»^  The  luinicle  as  to  language  Ls  variously  corpus  meum ;  idco  coinmunica.'  Dixit 
relateil.  Nicolas  of  Cleniangtjs  says  that  Petrus  postt^iuun  c^mmunicavit,  *  O  Do- 
Vinc^nt  (whose  piety  he  highly  extols)  mine,  isto  cibus  me  comfurtavit  totum, 
immediately  on  landing  in  It'ily,  spoke  et  an  imam  meam  illumiiiavit.'  Tunc 
Italian  like  a  native,  and  that  while  dixit  Christus  sibi,  'Ego  do  vobis  potcs- 
speaking  in  Italian  ho  was  understood  by  tatem Mem  faciondi.'  Comraunicavit  etiam 
persons  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Ian-   Jmlam,  &c."  (Sermoncs,  Purs  HyeraalL», 

fuage.  (Ep.  113.)   But,  according  to  his   724,  e<l.  Anlv.  1572.)    In  the  next  aer- 
iographcr  in  the  Acta  SS.  fc.  14}  he   mon  tliero  is  a  very  strange  narrative  as 
always  preached  in  his  native  tongue,    to  the  Blef^std  Virgin  and  the  prepora- 
which    pcrsoiLS   unacquainted   with    it    tions  for  the  Last  Supper, 
heard  as  if  it  were  their  own.    (The  like       "  Herzog,  xvii.  517-8. 
is  relate<lof  St.  Antony  ofPaduu,  Ilist.        »  (iiesel.  III.  i.  511. 
I.itt.  xxiv.  105.)   To  a  rea«ler  who  looks       °  Giesel.  II.  iii.  304-5 ;  Eymeric^  281, 
slightly   at  Vincxjnt*s   sermon.s,   one  of  441 ;     Lil>er    Sentcnt.     298,    &c.      See 
the  moftt  striking  things  is  the  co(»lne8s    Moslieim  do  Beghardia,  c.  iv.    Wadding 
with  which  he  pas.^es  off  legendarj'  mat-    labours  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  to  deny 
ter — or  po>8ibly  his  own  inventions — as   the  Franciscan  origin  of  the  FraticeUi, 
if  they  were  authentic  scripture.    Thus,   a.  g.  1817.  25-45. 

in  a  sermon  on  the  institution  of  the  ^  J.  Vitodur.  in  Eocurd,  i.  190«»; 
Lor<rs  Supper,  we  read—"  Et  communi-  Rayn.  1312.  17,  senq. ;  Moeh.  de  Bogh. 
cavit  seipsmn,  siiut  sacerdos  se  commu-  254,seqn.;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  306, 223.  For  the 
nicut,  (leiiide  alios ;  nee  frangentlo  pla-  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit,  see  vol.  iii.  509. 
centulam  frangebatur  corpus  Christi  n  J.  Vito<lur.  1814. 
sicut  modo  frangitur  imago  in  fractione  '  Mosh.  de  Begh.  270,  295,  seqq.  ; 
speculi.  Deinde  commnnicavit  apostolos,   Giesel.  II.  iii.  30^7.    See  as  to  Coant 
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progress  of  their  pantheistic  and  immoral  doctrines  was  favoured 
by  the  diflSculty  of  distinguishing  between  such  Beghards  and 
the  harmless  devotees  who  were  confounded  with  them  under  a 
common  name;  while  the  more  dangerous  class  studied  to 
conceal  their  pecuUarities  by  aflFecting  a  likeness,  in  dress  and 
manners,  to  those  Beghards  and  Beguines  whom  the  popes  by 
repeated  declarations  endeavoured  to  preserve  from  molestation." 
The  name  of  Lollards,  which  eventually  marked  the  followers 
of  Wyclif,  is  found  as  early  as  1309,  when  it  seems  to  be 
applied  to  the  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit  in  Holland  and  Brabant,* 
and  was  used  indifferently  with  that  of  Beghard.^  Another 
name  given  to  sectaries  of  the  same  kind  was  that  of  Turlupins; 
those  who  were  so  styled  in  the  Isle  of  France,  about  the  year 
1372,  are  described  as  having  held  that  nothing  which  is  natural 
is  matter  for  shame ;  *  and  a  woman  of  the  sect,  Mary  of  Valen- 
ciennes, is  spoken  of  by  Gerson  as  having  written  a  book  "  with 
almost  infinite  subtlety  "  on  the  text,  "  Have  charity,  and  do 
i^i'hat  thou  wilt."^ 

III.  The  popes  laboured  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
secular  power  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  a  former  age,  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  attempted  to 
rescue  his  own  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  the  severity  of  his 
laws  and  proceedings  against  sectaries ;''  and  in  other  cases  the 
opposite  motive  of  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  papacy  led  to 
a  course  which  w^as  practically  the  same.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  in  the  code  which  has  from  him  the  name  of 
Carolina,  ordered  that  obstinate  heretics  should  be  put  to  death, 
and  that  receivers  of  heretics  should  forfeit  tlieir  property  ;  but 
the  opposition  of  the  Bohemians  was  so  decided  that  these 
severe  laws  could  not  be  put  into  execution.* 

The   inquisition   was  now  extended    in   Germany,   France, 

Ulric  of  Schaumburg,  a  great  Austrian  liudov.  0pp.  iii.  1345  ;  cf.  De  Exam.  Doc- 
noble  who  beloDgocl  to  tbis  sect,  Mai-  trin.  ib.  i.  19;  Bayle,  art.  Turluptn§ ; 
lath,  1.  162.  A  bishop  of  Magdcbiiror,  Mosh.  413,  416,  seqq. 
having  discovered  s<^)me  women  **  do  t  **  Adducons  pro  se  illud  ab  apostolo  [?1 
alto  Spiritu  "  in  1336,  imprisoned  them  suniptum — Charitatem  hahe,  et  fac  quoil 
for  a  short  time,  and  having  thus  brought  vis.'*  (Gers.  De  libria  caute  legeudis. 
them  to  recant,  set  them  at  liberty.  0pp.  i.  55.)  A  party  in  Ireland,  a.d. 
Mosh.  298.  1335,  is  said  to  liave  maintiiined  that 
■  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  568;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  Christ  8ulfere<l  for  his  own  sins,  and  to 

220,  222,  306.  have  denied  the  authority  of  the  poiK) 
»  See  above,  p.  220;   Giesel.  III.  ii.  and    the    virtue    of     the    sacramenta. 

221.  "  Mosh.  279.  Theiner,  Monum.  269, 299. 
*  "  Do  nulla  re  naturaliter  data  em-       •  Vol.  iii.  p.  397. 

besccudum  esse."    Gerson,  8erm.  do  S.       '  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  466-7. 
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Spain,  Poland,  and  other  countries.**  Boniface  VIII.  hadC^ 
endeavoured  to  regulate  its  proceedings,  and  Clement  V.,  at  - 
the  council  of  Vienne,  found  himself  obliged  to  admit  that  in 
many  cases  the  inquisitors  had  given  just  cause  of  complaint 
He  therefore  decreed  that  the  bishops  should  be  associated  with 
these,  who  had  until  then  been  independent  of  the  episcopal 
power ;  and  while  each  of  the  orders  was  authorised  to  proceed 
in  some  respects  without  reference  to  the  other,  the  co-operation 
of  both  orders  was  in  some  cases  required.*^  In  some  countries, 
such  as  England,  however,  the  inquisition  was  never  able  to 
establish  itself;^  and  elsewhere,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  it 
found  itself  hampered  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  secular  autho- 
rities to  assist^  by  their  interference  with  its  sentences,  or  even 
by  their  direct  opposition.®  To  the  questions  of  heresy  which 
had  engaged  the  labours  of  the  inquisitors,  was  added  in 
Germany  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  practice  of  witchcraft* 
The  belief  and  the  fear  of  this  unhallowed  art  became  rife,*  and 
secular  authorities,  as  well  as  those  of  the  church,  concerned 
themselves  with  discovering  and  punishing  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  guilty  of  it.^  Multitudes  of  wretches  suffered  in 
consequence — many  of  them  after  having  confessed  the  com- 
mission of  monstrous  and    impossible   crimes.^      One   writer 

^  SchrOckh  xxxiii.  472.    Among  the  themselves  were  lawful.    A  conncil  at 

books    destroyed   by   inquisitors    were  Langres  directs  that  people  should  bo 

poems  of  the  Carolingian  cycle,  in  which  taught  that  a  good  object,  such  as  reco- 

the  clergy  were  satirised.    Hibt.  Litt.  very  of  a  child's  health,  or  of  stolen 

xxiv.  97.  things,   as  church-plate,  &c.,  does  not 

*  Clementin.  V.  iii.  1.  excuse  resort  to  unhiallowod  arts.  (Rayn. 
«*  See  a  letter  from  Benedict  XII.  to  1404.    22.)      See    as    to    the    preten- 

Edward  III.  in  Rayn.  1335.  60.  sions,  failure,  and  punishment  of  two 

•  Martin,  V.  309.  Eymcric  gives  forms  persons,  professedly  Austin  friars,  who 
for  excommunication  of  secular  officials  undertook  to  cure  Charles  VI.  of  his 
who  abet  heretics  or  refuse  to  aid  tlie  madness,  Monach.  Sandionys.  xviii.  2; 
inquisition  ;  also  a  form  of  interdict  on  xix.  10  ;  Juv.  des  Ursins,  136. 

the  places  where    such    perbons   have       *  For  inrstance,   a  woman  who   was 

authority.    396,  scqq. ;  560-2.  burnt  at    Toulouse  in  1275   oonfea^ 

^  Eymeric,  335 ;  Glossa  Archidiao.  in  **  se'  multoties  rem  veneream  ciun  Sa- 

YI.  Decret.  ib.  202 ;  Sc-hroekh,  xxxiii.  thana  habuisse,  et  ex  eo  monsti  um  pe- 

168 ;  see  Janus,  275,  seqq.  perisse,  cujus  caput  erat  lupinum,  c«mda 

»  Nio.  do  Clemangis,  de  Studio  Thcol.  serpentina,  et  reliqua)  partes  corporis 
in  D'Achery,  i.  479  ;  W.  Nang.  contiu.  similes  membris  hominis;  illudque  mon- 
th, iii.  81 ;  Gerson,  i.  210,  seqq.  strum  nutrivisbe  per  duos  annos  car- 

^  Hasc,  337.    It  is  not  clear  whether  nibus  infantum  anniculorum,  quos  noi-te 

we  should  range  under  the  head  of  iieresy  furabatur,  et  post  duos  illo:*  annos  mon- 

or  under  that  of  witchcraft  the  fate  of  strum  illud  aufugisse,  et  visimi  amplius 

Ceoco  [*. «.  Francis]  of  Ascoli ;  who,  in  non  fuisse ;  se  monstruosum  hunc  partum 

1327,  was  burnt    at   Florence  by  the  edidisse  anno  setutis  53,  quo  tempore 

inquisition,   for  a  tract,   in   which    he  vidua  erat.**    (Chron.  Will.  Bardin.  in 

applied  principles  of  fatalism,  derived  Hist,  de  Langued.  t.  iv.  Preuves,  col.  5.) 

from  astrology,  to  the  coming  of  anti-  There  is  curious  matter  in  the  proceed- 

chri8t  and  of  the  Saviour.  (G.  Villani,  ings  against  Dame  Alice  Kyt-eler  by  the 

X.  39.")    Sometimes  the  aid  of  sorcery  bishop  of  Ossory,  1324  (published  by 

was  called   in  for  purposes  which  in  the  Camden  Society). 
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reckons  the  number  of  sorcerers  who  were  bnmt  within  a 
century  and  a  half  at  30,000,  or  more,  and  beh'eves  that  but  for 
this  wholesome  severity  the  entire  world  would  have  been 
niined  by  magical  practices.^ 

rv.  The  practice  of  associating  for  penitential  flagellation, 
which  had  been  suppressed  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  account 
^f  the  fanatical  excesses  connected  with  it,™  was  still  revived 
from  time  to  time.     In  seasons  of  public  calamity,  when  trust 
^  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  church  was  shaken,  this  practice 
^fts  again  and  again  taken  up  by  multitudes  as  a  more  powerful 
J^eans  of  propitiating  the  wrath  of  heaven."    The  appearance 
of  a  flagellant  party  after  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  and 
^e  condemnation  of  flagellancy  by  Clement  VI.,  have  been 
already   related.®      One   Conrad  Schmidt,  a    Thuringian,  on 
finding  the  principle  of  flagellation  thus  discountenanced  by  the 
church,  developed  it  into  a  system  hostile  both  to  the  clergy 
and  to  their  doctrines.^    He  taught  that  flagellation  was  a 
baptism  of  blood ;  that  it  superseded  the  sacraments  and  other 
rites  of  the  church,  which  were  said  to  be  inefiectual  on  account 
of  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  that  salvation  was  possible  for  such 
persons  only  as  should  flog  themselves  at  the  least  on  every 
Friday  at  the  hour  of  the  Saviour's  passion ;  that  this  was  the 
new  faith  which  saved  all,  whereas  the  old  faith  of  the  Gospel 
condemned  all ;  that  the  Saviour,  by  changing  water  into  wine, 
had  signified  that  in  the  last  days  the  baptism  of  water  was  to 
be  superseded  by  the  baptism  of  blood.*^    The  party  claimed 
to  represent  the  Flagellants  of  sixty  years  before,  from  which 
time  it  was  that  they  supposed  the  ministry  and  sacraments  of 
the  church  to  have  lost  their  power.    They  had  wild  prophetical 
fancies — that  Conrad  Schmidt  himself  and  one  of  his  associates, 
who  was  burnt  as  a  heretic,  were  Enoch  and  Elijah — the  souls 
of  those  ancient  saints  having  been  infused  into  them  at  their 
birth ;  and  that  at  the  last  day,  which  was  fixed  for  the  year 
1364,  Schmidt  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
With  these  and  other  strange  opinions  were  combined  the  prin- 
ciples  of   dissimulation    and  evasion   which   are   imputed  to 
many  kinds  of  sectaries ;  the  Flagellants  were  confounded  with 
other -parties  under  the  general  name  of  Beghards;  and  their 

•*  Paramos,  Inquis.  Sicula,  quoted  by  iii.  313.                       •  pp.  124-5. 

Rayn.  1404.  23.  p  Th.  Vrie,  in  V.  d.  Hardt.  i.  86 ; 

«  Sec  vol.  iii.  p.  455.  Giesel.  II.  iii.  316-7. 

»  Sohrockh,  xxxiii.  447  ;   Gieael.  U.  *»  GobeL  Pors.  336;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  317. 
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rule  required  them  to  conform  outwardly  to  the  church,  and  to 
punish  themselves  by  stripes  in  secret  for  this  compliance/ 

In  1372,  Gregory  XI.  instructed  an  inquisitor  in  Grermany 
that  these  people  should  be  treated  as  heretics  on  account  of 
their  denial  of  the  sacraments ;  *  and  this  order  was  carried  out 
at  various  times  by  burning  many  of  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  persecution  was  that  of  1414,  when  about  ninety 
of  Schmidt's  adherents  were  burnt  at  Sangershausen  in  Thu- 
ringia,  and  many  others  in  other  German  towns.* 

In  Italy  also  the  same  fanaticism  appeared  from  time  to 
time.^  And  in  1399  a  great  movement — excited  by  two  priests 
who  are  variously  described  as  having  come  from  Spain,  from 
Provence,  and  from  Scotland — began  in  Lombardy,  whence  it 
proceeded  southwards  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  The 
penitents  professed  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  her  Divine  Son's  wrath  was  provoked  by 
the  sins  of  mankind.  Tliey  were  dressed  in  white,  and  the 
numbers  of  their  various  companies,  in  which  persons  of  all 
ranks  were  mixed,  are  reckoned  at  from  10,000  to  40,000. 
They  chanted  the  Siahat  Mater  with  vehement  supplications  for 
mercy ;  they  declined  all  sustenance  except  bread  and  water, 
fasted  much,  and  refused  to  make  use  of  beds  during  the  time 
of  their  pilgrimage.  When  one  company  had  finished  its  devo- 
tions at  Rome,  it  was  succeeded  by  another.  Multitudes  were 
drawn  to  join  the  penitents;  there  was  a  profuse  show  of 
contrition  in  confessing  of  sins,  enemies  were  reconciled,  and  in 
other  ways  there  was  much  amendment  of  life.  But  Boniface 
IX.  condemned  the  movement  as  being  opposed  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church;  and  its  good  effects  soon  passed  away.* 

'  Th.  Vrie,  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  86-7,  themovement  with  some*  trufa  tores 'who 

126 ;  Gobel.  Pars.  336 ;  Forstcraaim,  163 ;  found  their  way  from  Scotland  to  Italy, 

Giescl.  II.  iii.   319.     One  odd  precept  where  they  made  crucifixes  sweat  by 

was  that  the  best  way  of  giving  alms  tricks,    and   drew    many   persons    into 

was  in  the  8htti)e  of  hot  bread  (Genes,  fanaticism  which  ended   in  liccntious- 

xviii.  6  !).    Giesel.  U.  iii.  318.  ness.    One  of  them  was  burnt  at  Acqua- 

"  Bayn.  1372.  33.  pendente,  and  the  others  contrivecl  to 

»   Th.  Vrie,   in  V.   d.  Hardt,  i.  126  escape,     ii.  26.     See  Murat.  Ann.  VIU. 

(where,  aft<*r  the  church  hsA  complained  ii.  335. 

of  the  Flagellants,  the  Saviour  is  reprc-       *  Storia  di  Parma  in  Murat.  xii.  752 ; 

sented  as  consoling  her  by  mentioning  Anual.   Mediol.    ib.   xvi.   832 ;    Annal. 

these    burnings) ;     Gobel.    Pers.    337 ;  Bergc»m.  ib.  917-21 ;  Sozom.  Pistoricnsis, 

Giesel.  II.  iii.  318.  ib.  1168 ;  Chron.  Placent.  ib.  559  ;  Chron. 

»  E.  g.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  vi.  479;  Patav.  ib.  xvii.  1166-8;  Leon.  Aret.  ib. 

Cron.  di  S.  Miuiato,  in  Buluz.  Misc.  i.  xix.    919 ;    Chron.    Aquit.    in    Murat 

458  (a.u.  1311).    Innocent  VI.  wrote  in  Antiq.  vi.  861 ;  Antonin.  445;  Platina, 

1361  to  the  archbitihops  of  Bonevento,  277 ;    Walsingh.    ii.    242-3 ;    Raynald. 

Nai)les,  and  Salerno  about    a  similar  1400.5;  D'Argentr^,  I.  ii.  157;  Forste- 

movement.   Theodoric  of  Niem  connects  mann,   101,   seqq.      Murotori    is  very 
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About  the  same  time  there  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  flagellation 
in  Flandersy'^  and  Henry  IV.  of  England  issued  a  proclamation 
by  which  it  was  ordered  that,  if  any  of  the  party  should  arrive 
in  an  English  port,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  land/ 

A  few  years  later,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  appeared  as  the  leader 
of  a  party  of  Flagellants;*  and  from  the  fact  of  his  countenancing 
such  a  movement  we  may  infer  that  it  was  free  from  the 
fanatical  excesses,  and  from  the  enmity  to  the  clergy,  which  bad 
marked  the  Flagellants  of  earlier  days.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Gerson,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  council  of  Constance  that  he  submitted  to  the  authority 
of  that  assembly  in  all  things,  and  abandoned  the  manner  of 
devotion  which  had  been  called  in  question.^ 

V.  Very  difierent  in  character  from  these  wilder  movements 
was  the  mysticism  which  now  appeared  as  prevailing  widely  in 
Germany.  The  origin  and  growth  of  this  may  be  in  no  small 
degree  referred  to  the  peculiar  troubles  of  the  time.  The 
clergy  sank  in  estimation,  and  hence  many  persons  of  a  religious 
disposition,  as  well  as  others,  became  inclined  to  disparage  the 
outward  forms  of  religion.  The  abuse  of  the  sentence  of  inter- 
dict, which  was  now  often  pronounced  for  reasons  merely 
political — a  sentence  which  involved  multitudes  of  innocent 
persons  in  suffering  for  the  alleged  guilt  of  their  superiors,  and 

favourable  to  these  penitents,  and  traces  each  otlier  by  the  hands,  danced  and 

to  them  and  to  the  earlier  Flfif^ellants  leaped  until  they  were  exhausttd — caU- 

8ome  confraternities  which  continued  to  in«?,  it  is  stiid,  on  names  of  devils,  "  vide- 

exist  in  his  own  time.     Antiq.  Ital.  vi.  licet  Frukes  et  similia."     At  laege,  the 

474,479-82;  Annal.  VIII.  ii.  334-5.  common  jM^ople  believed    this   to  l)e  a 

J  Com.  Zantlliet,   in  Martenc,   Coll.  judgment  because  tliey  hafl  been  badly 

Ampl.  V.  358.  «  Lingard,  iii.  464.  baptized  by  concubinary  priests,  against 

•  See  Forstem.  147.  whom  they  were  al)out  to  <lirect  their 

*>  Gerson,  ii.  G58,  660  ;  P.  de  Alliaro,  vengeance ;  but  the  clergy  had  recourse 

lb.  659;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  319;   Forstem.  to  exorcisms,  by  whicli  the  dancers  were 

148-152,  158;    Heller,   in   Herzog,  nrt.  brought  to  a  right  mind,  and  accounted 

Ferrer.     Vincent   was    invite<l    to   the  for  their  h-aping  by  sayhig  that  they  had 

council,  paitly  on  a^^ount  of  this  ques-  fanoietl  themselves  in  a  river  of  blood  ; 

tion,  and  pardy  in  the  hop(»  of  using  his  whereupon  the  clergy  were   moro   ho- 

inlluenco  uver*  Benedict  XIII.,  but  he  nuur(?d   than   before.     (Pet.   Ilerentals, 

did  not  attend  it  in  j)erson.    (Seliwab,  in   lialuz.  ViUo   Pap.   Aven.   i.  484-5 ; 

709.)    Gerson  pays  him  the  compliment  llerm.  Corn,  in  Eccard,  ii.  1126;  For- 

of  saying  tliat  his  name  and  liis  sjiiritual  stem.  224 ;  cf.  C.  Zuntfliet,  in  Mart.  Coll. 

conquests    seem    to    show    that    ho   is  Ampl.  v.  301.)    This  dancing  was  called 

figured  by  him  who  in  the  Apocalypse  after  St.  Vitus,  becaus*',  on  a  renewal  of 

(vi.  2)  is  desTrilnd  as  riditig  on  a  white  it  at   Strasburg,  in  1418,  the  aftccted 

horse,  '^et  data  est  (^i  corona,  et  cxiit  persons   were  carried   for  cure  to   two 

vincens,  ut  vinceret."     (ii.  65H.)     Some-  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood,  dodicnted 


and  <;lsewhere,  men  and  women,  holding 
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which,  by  denying  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  drove  the 
awakened  cravings  of  the  soul  to  seek  for  sustenance  elsewhere 
-—contributed  greatly  to  foster  the  mystic  tendency.  And  the 
expectation  that  the  end  of  all  things  would  speedily  come, 
the  eager  study  of  such  prophecies  as  those  of  St.  Hildegard  and 
Abbot  Joachim,  the  readiness  to  believe  in  visions  and  new 
revelations,  aflTected  the  mind  in  a  similar  way.® 

Some  of  these  mystics  styled  themselves  "  Friends  of  God  ** 
— a  name  derived  from  the  Saviour's  words  **  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants;  but  I  have  called  you  friends."*  They 
abounded  chiefly  on  the  Upper  Bhine,  especially  at  Basel  and 
Strasburg ;  but  they  had  also  correspondence  with  brethren  in 
Switzerland,  at  Cologne,  and  in  the  Low  Countries.®  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  name  designated  an  organised 
society,  connected  with  the  Waldenses  or  other  sectaries  who 
were  avowedly  separated  from  the  church.  But  this  idea  seems 
to  be  now  abandoned.  The  "  Friends  of  Grod  "  were  not  a  sect> 
although  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  sectaries,  and  involved  by  the 
vulgar  in  the  general  odium  of  Beghardism.  The  visions  and 
revelations  on  which  they  relied'  are  foreign  to  the  character 
of  the  Waldensian  system.*  While  judging  the  clergy  freely, 
they  did  not  venture  to  question  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
They  were  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,^  they  reverenced 
saints  and  relics,  they  held  the  current  belief  in  purgatory. 
Their  love  of  symbolism  enabled  them  to  reconcile  the  ordinary 
faith  and  worship  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  system, 
which  they  regarded  as  additional,  but  not  contradictory,  to 
that  of  the  church.* 

In  this  society  were  included  monks  and  clergy,  nobles, 
merchants,  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  even  down  to  tillers 
of  the  soil.^  They  had  priests  to  administer  the  eucharist,  but 
in  other  respects  did  not  attach  importance  to  ordination.™ 
Thus  Nicolas  of  Basel,  a  layman,  who  had  founded  the  party, 
was  regarded  as  its  chief  and  as  its  most  enlightened  member ; 

«  Ncand.  ix.  550.  ii.    356)   formerly   clrow   between    the 

^  lb.  551.  (S.  Job.  XV.  15.)  Friends  who  were  in  communion  with 

*  G.  Schniidt,  *■  Die  Gottesfreundc  im  the  church  and  those  whom  he  supposed 

XIY.  Jekhrhundert,'  Jeua.  1854.  to  be  sectaries. 

^  G.    Schmidt's    Tauler,    165,    168 ;  ^  Sco  the  strange  fanciful  aocount  of 

Gottesfr.  13-4.  her  devotions  in  Tauler*H  sermon  on  the 

»  Giesel.  II.  iii.   244-5,  251;  Milm.  Purification. 

vi.  374.    This  Schmidt  acknowledges  *  Schmidt,  Tauler,  166  ;  Gottesfr.  8 ; 

(Gottesfr.  7)  after  having  maintained  Neand.  ix.  554.      See  also  Sohmidt'd 

the  opposite  view  in  his  book  on  Tuuler  article  Gottetfreutide,  in  Herzog. 

(161,  194-5);  and  he  gives  up  the  dis-  ^  Schmidt,  Tauler,  169. 

tinction  which  he  (Tauler,  27 ;  cf.  Hahn,  "  Id.  Gottesfr.  15-6. 
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and  one  of  its  characteristics  was  the  principle  of  submission  to 
certain-  men  whose  superior  sanctity  had  raised  them  to  the 
highest  grade,  and  invested  them  with  oracular  authority,  "  as 
in  Grod's  stead."''  The  Friends,  while  professing  to  be  purely 
Bcriptnraly  interpreted  the  Scriptures  allegorically  and  mys- 
tically, and  some  parts  of  their  system  were  concealed  from  the 
lower  grades  of  believers  by  being  disguised  in  a  symbolical 
fonn.^  They  denounced  the  subtleties  and  the  dryness  of 
scholasticism,  and  regarded  the  mixture  of  philosophy  with 
religion  as  pharisaical.'^  Their  preachers  were  distinguished  by 
the  warmth,  the  earnestness,  and  the  practical  nature  of  their 
disoonrses ;  instead  of  contenting  themselves,  as  was  then 
common,  with  warning  against  the  grossest  sins  by  the  fear  of 
hell,  they  rather  dwelt  on  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and 
exhorted  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  union 
with  God.^  The  way,  they  taught,  is  entire  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will ;  if  this  were  attained,  men  would  pray  neither  for 
heaven  nor  for  deliverance  from  hell,  but  for  G-od  Himself 
alone/  Hence  they  did  not,  like  the  monks,  break  away  from 
their  earthly  ties,  but  regarded  these  as  the  providential  condi- 
tions under  which  their  work  was  to  be  carried  on;  and 
although  some  of  them  gave  themselves  to  contemplation,  the 
principle  of  resignation  to  God's  will  stimulated  others  to 
action,  as  they  regarded  themselves  as  His  instruments."  It 
was  held  that  the  highest  reach  of  love  was  to  prefer  the  salva- 
tion of  another  to  our  own.* 

On  the  same  principle  of  resignation,  it  was  taught  that  all 
temptations  ought  to  be  welcomed;  even  sensual  temptations 
were  to  be  regarded  as  a  check  on  spiritual  pride,  and  to  be 
without  temptation  was  a  token  of  being  forsaken  by  God."  All 
bodily  discipline  was  represented  as  designed  for  spiritual  pur- 
poses, and  as  marking  a  stage  after  passing  through  which  such 
things  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  believer.  But  suflFerings 
of  God's  sending  were  always  to  be  gladly  accepted.* 

The  history  of  Nicolas  of  Basel,  the  founder  of  this  remark- 
able society,  is  for  the  most  part  very  obscure.  He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  which  he  did  not  renounce,  but  devoted  to  religious 
purposes.    He  appears  to  have  at  first  had  four  associates,  and 

■  lb.  16-8.    Soe  Giesel.  II.  iii.  250;  *  Tauler,  quoted  by  Schmidt,  166. 

Neand.  ix.  560  ;  Schmidl'a  Taultr,  196.  «  Sclimidt,  Gottesfr.  12-3. 

•  Schmidt's  Gottesfr.  8,  15.  «  lb.  11-2;  Ncaml.  ix.  555,  590-1; 
»»  Id.  Tauler.  165.  ^  Neand.  ix.  552.  Tauler,  Prodigten,  i.  63. 108,  ed.  Kimtzo, 
'  Schmidt.  Tauler,  195 :  Gottosfr.  9.  Berl.  1841-2  (a  mo<lerDise<l  edition). 

•  lb.  9-11. 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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eyentually  the  number  of  those  admitted  to  the  highert  grade 
was  thirteen/  The  chief  seat  of  the  association  was  a  house 
built  by  Nicolas,  on  a  mountain  within  the  Austrian-Swiss  terri- 
tory ;  *  and  the  inmates  were  not  subject  to  any  monastic 
rule.  In  1377,  when  the  return  of  Gregory  XL  from  Avigncm 
appeared  to  open  prospects  of  reform,  Nicolas  and  one  of  his 
brethren  repaired  to  Bome,  and  sought  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  whom  they  urged  to  heal  the  evils  of  the  church.  On 
Urban's  professing  himself  unequal  to  such  a  work,  Nicolas 
threatened  him  with  death  within  a  year,  and  foretold  the 
coming  schism ;  and  his  predictions  were,  of  course,  fulfilled/ 
At  length  Nicolas,  after  many  years  of  labour,  was  seized  at  a 
place  called  Vienne,  near  Poitiers,  and  was  burnt  as  a  Beghard.^ 
It  was  from  the  Dominican  brotherhood  that  most  of  the  great 
teachers  of  mysticism  came  forth.®  The  first  of  them,  Henry 
Eckart,  became  provincial  of  the  order  for  Saxony  in  1304,  and 
lived  at  Cologne.*  With  Eckart,  the  great  object  of  endea- 
vour is  represented  to  be  the  union  and  identification  of  the 
soul  with  God,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  only  being.  By  con- 
templation, he  says,  the  divine  part  of  the  soul  may  become  one 
with  God,  and  son  to  Him ;  the  soul  is  transformed  into  God, 
even  as  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour.*  The  word  which  Eckart  used 
to  denote  the  desire  of  this  union  was  poverty,  by  which  was 
expressed  the  fact  that  man  has  nothing  of  his  own ;  ^  in  order 
to  attain  to  the  pure  knowledge  of  God,  all  joy  and  fear,  all 
confidence  and  hope,  must  be  laid  aside ;  for  all  these  are  of 
the  creature,  and  are  hindrances  to  union.'  Eckart  s  mysticism 
was  largely  indebted  to  the  works  of  the  pretended  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  had  much  in  common  with  Neoplaton- 
ism.^  His  language  often  runs  into  manifest  Pantheism ;  *  but, 
although  in  this  respect  he  bears  a  likeness  to  the  sectaries  of 

r  Schmidt,  Gottesfr.  18.  *  Martensen,  'Meister  Eckart,'  Ham- 

■  lb.  18,  and  append.  176.  burg,  1832;   Bach,  *Mewter  Bckharf, 

•  lb.  21-3,  178.    Gregory  is  reported  der  Viiter  dor  deutschen  Speculation,' 

to  have  said,  **  If  you  could  give  the  Wien,  1864,  p.  51.    His  writings  are  in 

emperor  as  good  counsels  as  you  have  vol.  ii.  of  Pfeiffer's  *  Deutsche  Mystiker.' 

given  me,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  •  Giesel.  II.  iii.  245-6 ;   Neand.  ix. 

hristendom."  571 ;  Martensen,  9 ;  Biich,  53. 

b  Giesel.  II.  iii.  198 ;  Schmidt's  Tauler,  f  So  Tauler*8  *  Nachfolgung  des  armen 

198-205  —  on    the    anthority   of  John  Lebens  Christi  *  is  founded  on  the  idea 

Nieder,  prior  of  the  Dominican?  at  Basel,  of  poverty.                  v  Martens.  37. 

about  1430,  and  author  of  a  book  en-  K  Giesel.  II.  iii.  245. 

titled  *  Formicarius.'  »  See  passages  quoted  by  Neand.  ix. 

«  Pfeiffer,  Die  Deutschen  Myatiker,  569,  and  by  Giesel.  U.  iii.  246. 
Eiuleit.  9. 
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the  Free  Spirit^  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  them,  but 
differed  essentially  from  them  in  his  aMent  desire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  sonl,  and  in  his  freedom  from  the  impurity  which 
stained  their  teaching.*  There  was,  however,  enough  to  draw 
on  him  the  suspicion  of  heterodoxy ;  and,  after  a  previous  exa- 
mination by  the  anthorities  of  his  order  in  1324,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  in  1327  cen- 
sured twenty-eight  propositions  extracted  from  his  writings.™ 
These  Eckart  retracted  in  so  far  as  they  might  be  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church ;  but  a  more  special  retractation  was 
required,  and  against  this  demand  he  appealed  to  the  pope." 
By  this  step  he  appears  to  have  secured  liimself  from  further 
trouble,  until  his  death  in  1329 ;  ®  but  in  that  same  year  he  was 
condemned  by  John  XXII.,  as  having  held  twenty-eight  erroneous 
propositions.'^  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Dominicans 
exerted  themselves  in  favour  of  his  memory ;  for  although  the 
pope,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  bull  ^In  agro  Dominico* 
renewed  his  censure  of  the  propositions,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
by  omitting  to  connect  the  name  of  Eckart  with  them,  he  in- 
tended (in  so  far  as  retractation  was  possible  for  a  pope),  to 
withdraw  the  charge  against  him.** 

Notwithstanding  the  suspicions  which  had  been  cast  on 
Eckart's  orthodoxy,  bis  writings  continued  to  be  the  chief 
study  of  the  later  mystics,  among  whom  John  Tauler  was  the 
most  famous.'  Tauler  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1290,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  Dominican  order.  He  studied 
for  some  time  at  Paris,  although  it  it  not  known  whether  it  was 
from  that  university  that  he  derived  liis  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  showed  a  preference 
for  the  mystical  and  spiritual  writers — the  pseudo-Dionysius, 
the  school  of  St  Victor's,  St.  Bernard,  and,  above  all,  St.  Augus- 
tine—over the  scholastic  authors  who  were  then  of  greatest 
authority."  On  returning  to  his  native  city  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Eckart  and  other  mystics,  which  was  then  powerful 

*  Giesel.  II.  iu.  245-8 ;  Neand.  ix.  *»  Giescl.  II.  iu.  249  Bach  disagiees 
572-9 ;  Marions,  a? ;  Bach,  57.   Gicsoler   with  this  inference.    57. 

(p.  249)  supposes  that  the  sectaries  of  '  See  C.  Schmidt's  *Jo.   Tauler  von 

the  Free  Spirit  took  a<lvantage  of  Eck-  StniBburg.*  Hamb.  1841,  with  the  same 

art's  fame  to  pass  off  in  his  name  a  book  writer's    article     Tatifcr,     in    Herzog's 

*Of  the  Nine  Rocks '— different   from  EncyclopoMlia,  and  the  life  prefixed  to 

that  of  Rulman  Merswin  which  is  men-  a  translation  of  some  of  Tanler's  sermons 

tioned  below.  by  Miss  Winkworth,  Loud.  1857.  Tauler 

-  Giesel.  II.  iii.  247 ;  Martenfeen,  12 ;  styles   Eckurt  "  der  bcriihrato  Lehrer 

Bach,  56.                    »  Bach,  56.  Pkjcardus."    Prodigten,  i.  C3. 

•  lb.  57.             »•  Rayn.  1329.  70-2  •  Schmidt,  2. 

Y   2 
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at  Strasbnrg;  yet^  unlike  Eckart,  he  was  inclined  rather  to 
practical  work  than  to  speculation,^  and  he  often  denounces  the 
mistaken  contemplativeness  and  the  passive  quietism  which  he 
regarded  as  perversions  of  the  true  mysticism;  for  in  this  he 
held  that  love  for  man  ought  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  aspira- 
tion after  union  with  God." 

Strasbnrg  was  then  agitated  by  the  differences  between  the 
}K)pe  and  the  Emperor  Louis ;  the  bishop  adhered  to  the  pope, 
and  the  citizens,  by  siding  with  the  emperor,  incurred  the  sen- 
tence of  interdict.'  In  consequence  of  this,  the  clergy  were 
divided ;  while  some  shut  up  their  churches,  others^  in  defiance 
of  the  interdict,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  continue  their  pastoral 
labours.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  persons  of 
all  classes  should  be  drawn  together  by  the  desire  of  finding 
some  satisfaction  for  their  spiritual  needs,  to  which  the  church 
appeared  to  deny  the  means  of  support ;  and  thus  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  **  Friends  of  God  "  became  greatly  increased  in 
numbers/  Among  those  who  remained  at  their  posts  was 
Tauler,  although  the  brethren  of  his  order  in  general  left  the 
town.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  gave  him  prominence ; 
he  became  famous  as  a  preacher,  and  in  that  character  he  ex- 
tended his  labours  on  the  one  side  to  Basel  (where,  as  at 
Strasbnrg,  the  imperialist  citizens  had  been  laid  under  an  inter- 
dict by  the  bishop),  and  on  the  other  side  to  Cologne  ;  the  fame 
of  his  eloquence  even  made  its  way  across  the  Alps  into  Italy.* 

In  1540,  he  was  visited  by  a  layman,  who  had  listened  to 
several  of  his  sermons  and  expressed  a  wish  to  confess  to  him. 
Tauler  heard  the  confession,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  to  the  stranger,  who  afterwards  visited  him  again,  and 
requested  him  to  preach  on  the  manner  of  attaining  the  highest 
perfection  which  is  possible  in  this  life.  Tauler  complied,  al- 
though reluctantly,  and  addressed  to  a  crowded  audience  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  renunciation  of  self  and  of  self-will. 
Once  more  the  layman,  who  had  taken  notes  of  the  sermon, 
appeared,  and  told  Tauler  that  he  had  come  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  not  so  much  to  hear  him  as  to  give  him  advice;  that  he, 
the  famous  preacher,  who  had  already  reached  his  fiftieth  year, 
was  still  but  a  man  of  books,  a  mere  Pharisee.  Tauler,  although 
startled  and  shocked  by  such  words,  warmly  thanked  his  moni- 
tor for  having  been  the  first  to  tell  him  of  his  faults,  and  en- 

»  Schmult,  8-6.  -  R  g.  Predigten,  i.  75,  241-2. 

«  U).  8-H.  y  Schmidt,  14-0;  Milm.  vi.  373.  •  Schmidt,  16-7. 
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treated  his  farther  counseL  The  stranger  prescribed  some 
ascetic  exercises ;  he  himself,  he  said,  had  gone  through  such 
things,  but  had  now  outgrown  them,  so  as  to  need  them  no 
longer ;  and  he  further  charged  Tauler  to  abstain  for  two  years 
from  jpreaching,  from  hearing  confessions,  and  from  study,  shut- 
ting himself  up  in  the  seclusion  of  bis  cell.  Submission  to  the 
dictates  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  possess  spiritual  experi- 
ence was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  characteristic  of  the  "  Friends 
of  Grod,"  and  Tauler  obeyed.  The  monitor  was  no  other  than 
Nicolas  of  Basel,  who,  in  his  watchful  observation  of  all  who 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  sympathise  with  him,  had  marked 
Tauler  during  the  visit  which  the  preacher  had  lately  made  to 
Basel,*  and  had  undertaken  the  journey  to  Strasburg  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  him.**  Tauler  struggled  through  the  pre- 
scribed exercises,  being  upheld  by  the  counsels  of  Nicolas,  and 
even  assisted  by  his  money,  while  his  former  friends  mocked  at 
him  for  the  change  which  had  taken  place ;  but  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  two  years,  he  attempted  to  resume  his  preaching,  and  his 
fame  had  drawn  together  a  great  audience,  his  utterance  was 
choked  by  his  feelings ;  he  burst  into  tears  and  found  himself 
unable  to  proceed.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  his  superiors  forbade  him  the  pulpit.  Nicolas  of  Basel,  on 
being  consulted,  told  him  that  perhaps  he  had  not  yet  overcome 
his  love  of  self,  and  advised  him  to  remain  silent  for  some  time 
longer ;  after  which,  by  the  direction  of  Nicolas,  Tauler  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  preach  in  Latin  before  the  brethren  o^ 
his  order.  In  this  he  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  raise  general 
admiration,  and  the  late  prohibition  was  taken  off.  He  resumed 
his  public  preaching,  which  was  now  animated  by  a  warmth  and 
a  depth  unknown  in  his  earlier  time ;  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
first  sermon  that  twelve  persons  were  struck  down  as  if  dead.*^ 
He  strenuously  urged  reformation,  nor  did  he  spare  the  faults  of 
the  clergy,  so  that  with  them  he  became  unpopular,  and  he  and 
his  associates  were  stigmatised  as  Beghards.**  In  addition  to 
labouring  as  a  preacher,  Tauler  wrote  some  German  tracts, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  one  on  *  The  Imitation  of  the 
Saviour's  Life  of  Poverty ;'  and  he  acted  us  the  spiritual  director 
of  many   persons,  among  whom  Kulman  Merswin,  a  wealthy 

•  Schmuit  places  this  vibit  in  1338.  (Schmidt,    26-7).      The    truth   of   the 

Herzog.  XV.  485.  story  hfw  been  questioned  as  by  (iuetif 

«»  Nicola^s  is  not  nnuied,  but  there  is  and  Eehard,  who  think  it  parliy  sym- 

cnough  to  show  that  he  is  meant.  Tauler  bol.cal,  i.  077.               •  Schmidt  3U. 

noted  down  the  convertatiou  at  the  time  «*  lb.  4i-3 
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retired  merchant,  and  author  of  a  book  entitled  ^The  Nine 
Bocks/  is  especially  mentioned.^ 

The  great  pestilence  of  1348  raged  with  such  violence  at 
Strasburg  that  16,000  persons  died  in  the  city  alone/  The 
interdict  was  still  in  force,  and  the  clergy  in  general,  professedly 
out  of  ol)edience  to  the  sentence,  refrained  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  In  these  circumstances,  Tauler  and  a  few 
others,  among  whom  was  Ludolf  of  Saxony,  prior  of  the  Carthu- 
sian convent,^  stepped  forward,  arguing  that  it  was  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  to  reason  that,  for  the  political  offence  of  one 
man,  multitudes  of  innocent  persons  should  be  excluded  from 
the  means  of  grace  and  irom  the  benefit  of  the  Redeemer's 
sufferings.^  They  tended  the  sick,  aided  tliem  with  spiritual 
counsel,  administered  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  and 
buried  the  dead  with  the  offices  of  the  church.  But  by  these  and 
other  tilings  the  bishop  of  Strasburg  was  offended,  so  that  when 
Charles  IV.  visited  the  city,  and  reconciliation  with  the  church 
was  offered  to  the  inhabitants,  Tauler  was  required,  as  a  suspected 
Beghard,  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith  before  the  emperor.* 
The  result  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  was  probably  in  consequence 
of  this  that  he  withdrew  to  Cologne,  where  he  laboured  zealously 
to  correct  the  prevailing  habits  of  luxury,  and  to  counteract  the 
teaching  of  the  professors  of  the  Free  Spirit.^  The  time  of  his 
return  to  Strasburg  is  unknown;  but  he  was  there  in  1361, 
when,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  invited  Nicolas  of  Basel 
to  visit  him.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Nicolas  repaired 
to  Strasburg,  and  during  an  illness  of  many  weeks  Tauler  was 
sustained  by  the  comfort  of  intercourse  with  the  man  whose 
influence  had  determined  the  course  of  his  maturer  spiritual  life, 
and  whom  he  now  desired  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  their  early 

«  See  Schmidt,  177,  eeqq. ;  and  Miss  tho  lust  of  them,  only  throe  men  appear, 

Winkworth,  144.      Morswin    was  also  and  these  soom  as  if  wasted  by  their  toil, 

under  the  direction  of  Nicolas  of  Basel  although  inwardly  shining  like  angeh] 

(Giesel.  11.  iii.  253 ;  Schmidt,  179,  202).  from  the  love  thut'is  in  them. 

His  book  of  *The  Nine  Rocks,*  was  '  Schmidt  45. 

written  in  1352  (Schmidt,  47)  and  is  »  For  Ludolf.  sec  Qnetif  and  Echard, 

printed  with  Suso's  works.    He  com-  i.  568.    He  had  left  the  Dominicans  for 

I»hiins  (cc.  5-14)  of  degeneracy,  luxury,  the  Carthusians,  in  order  (hat  he  might 

and  contempt  of  spiritual  things,  as  pre-  give  himself  to  contemplation.    He  is 

vailing  among  all  classes  of  the  clergy  known  as  the  author  of  a  *  Life  of  Christ,' 

from     the    pope    downwards — among  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 

monks  and  friars,  beghanls  and  laity.  Jeremy    Taylor    may    have    borrowed 

Tho  ni»\c  rocks,  each  of  which,  as  it  **  the  outline  and  first  conception  of  his 

rises  higher,  is  steeper  and  harder  to  own  book"  on  the  subject.     See  Bp. 

climb,  are  pcoj)lcd  by  persons  who  have  Heber,    in    Eden's   edition,    i.   cxxxii. 

overcunio  some  sins,  bnt  not  all.    Tho  Ludolf  s  book  has  lately  been  roprinteil 

nnnib<T  on  each  sncMTssive  rock  is  le*s  at  I'aris.                     *»  Schmidt,  51-3. 

tliun  on  that  immediately  below  it ;  on  *  lb.  56.                       ^  lb.  59-60. 
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inteicoarae,  from  notes  which  Tanler  had  made  long  before. 
Taoler  died  on  the  16th  of  June,  1361,  in  a  garden-house  of  the 
convent  in  which  his  sister  was  a  nun ;  and  he  has  been  blamed 
hj  a  severe  mystic  for  the  weakness  of  indulging  his  human 
affections  by  allowing  himself  her  society.™ 

Tanler  was  styled  by  his  admirers  the  Illuminated  (or  En- 
lightened) Doctor.  His  sermons,  which  are  the  most  important 
part  of  his  remaining  works,  are  characterised  by  deep  earnest- 
ness and  by  an  evangelical  tone  which,  as  Luther  mentions,  was 
symbolised  by  his  monument,  on  which  he  was  represented  as 
pointing  to  the  Lamb  of  God.°  He  taught  that  outward  auste- 
rities were  to  be  regarded  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  a 
discipline  for  beginners,  which  would  Ml  away  of  themselves 
from  the  more  matured  believer ;  that  without  a  right  heart, 
penance,  confession,  absolution,  with  all  the  intercessions  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints,  are  of  no  avaiL  While  he  would 
have  all  the  laws  of  the  church  observed,  he  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  the  outward  works,  and  even  says  that  the  believer 
must  sometimes  appear  to  break  them — a  principle  which  was, 
of  course,  liable  to  be  perverted,  as  it  was  by  the  sectaries  of  the 
Free  Spirit  And,  while  he  regards  the  holy  Eucharist  as  the 
chief  means  of  union  between  the  believer  and  his  Lord,  he 
teaches  that  in  this  also  the  inward  feeling  must  be  regarded 
rather  than  the  outward  form.®  Although  fond  of  recondite 
meanings,  he  is  free  from  all  parade  of  learning ;  in  one  sermon, 
he  announces  his  intention  of  giving  up  the  practice  of  using 
Latin  quotations  except  in  discourses  addressed  to  learned 
hearers.^  The  writings  of  Tauler  had  much  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Luther,  who  warmly  expressed  his  obligations  to  them.** 
It  has  been  said  by  Herder,  that  to  read  two  of  Tauler's  sermons 
is  to  read  them  all,*^  yet,  as  has  been  well  observed,  even  the 

■  See  Schmidt,  62.    In  a  frapnent  of      p  Predigten,  i.  150. 
a  lost  book  by  an  unknown  author,  it  is       *>  **  Ich  weiss  zwar  dase  dieser  Lehrer  in 

said  that  Tuuler  had  to  suffer  in  pnrga-  denen  Schulen  derer  Theologorum  tinb^ 

tory  for  six  kinds  of  sins — among  them,  kandt,  und  deswegen  vielleicht  vei^ht- 

that  he  had  *^  sought  too  much  support  lich  ist,aber  ich  habedarinne  [in  seinen 

for  bis  nature  from  his  sister."    (la.  in  deutschen  Reden]  mehr  yon  griindlicher 

Herz.  xv.  487.)    Dean  Milman  oharao-  und  lauteror    Theclogie   gefunden,  als 

terises  him  as  social,  not  eremitical,  vi.  man  in   alien   Schul-Lehrem  zusam* 

378.  men,  die    auf  alien   Dhiversiidten   ge- 

"  See  the  Preface  to  the  Sermons.  The  lehret  haben,   geftmden   hat,   oder  in 

monument,   originally  erected    in    the  ihren  SerUerUii$  miden  kan."  Bestreitung 

church  of  his  order,  was  removed  to  dea  papstl.  Ablasaes,  Werke,  xyii.  52,ed. 

the  protestant  "  Temple  neuf,"  and  has  liOipz.  1732. 

surnved  the  destruction  of  that  church       '  Werke  zur  Belig.  n.  Theologie,  xiT« 

in  the  siege  of  1870.    *  Times,'  Oct.  8,  181,  ed.    Stuttg.  1827-30. 
1870.                    ^  Schmidt,  149-53. 
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monotony  which  unquestionably  runs  throughout  them  may  hare 
tended  in  practice  to  deepen  the  impression  of  his  teaching/ 

Another  famous  mystic,  Henry  von  Berg,  who  is  more  generally 
kno\f^  by  the  name  of  Suso,^  was  a  Dominican  of  Constance^  and 
died  in  1365,  in  his  seventieth  year.'*  In  an  autobiography,  which 
is  probably  in  part  imaginary,  he  tells  us  that  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  forty  he  disciplined  himself  by  strict  observ- 
ances of  devotion,  by  severe  ascetic  exercises,  and  even  by  tortures, 
such  as  that  of  wearing  under  his  dress  a  wooden  cross  studded  with 
thirty  nails,  of  which  the  points  were  turned  towards  his  flesh/  At 
length,  when  he  had  reduced  himself  by  this  treatment  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  continuance  of  it  must  have  been  fatal,  he  was 
told  by  an  angel  that  he  had  studied  long  enough  in  the  lower 
school,  and  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  higher,  in  which  his 
sufferings  would  not  be  of  his  own  infliction,  but  would  come  on 
him  plentifully  from  men  and  devils.*  The  object  of  all  he 
represents  as  being  an  entire  abandonment  and  resignation  of 
self  to  the  Divine  will,  in  imitation  of  the  Saviour's  example.' 
On  expressing  a  wish  to  set  to  work,  he  is  told  that  the  less  one 
does,  the  more  hath  he  really  done — that  men  ought  not  to  act 
for  themselves,  but  to  cast  themselves  wholly  on  God's  promises. 
There  are  stories  not  only  of  visions,  but  of  miracles."  The  book 
was  drawn  up  by  Suso  for  the  instruction  of  a  **  spiritual  daugh- 
ter," whom  he  warns  that  she  is  soon  to  die;  and  he  relates 
that,  after  her  death,  he  had  a  vision  of  her  as  "  passing  gloriously 
into  the  pure  Divinity."  *  The  principle  of  self-abandonment  is 
again  inculcated  in  Suso's  book  *  Of  the  Eternal  Wisdom,'  where 
the  Saviour  is  introduced  as  conversing  with  His  servant,  and 
recounting  the  bodily  and  spiritual  sufferings  of  His  passion. 
Suso  is  without  the  manly  strength  of  Tauler,  and  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  poetical  and  figurative  tone  of  his  writings.^ 

The  mystically  speculative  tendency  of  Eekart  revived  in  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  *  German  Theology/  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  work  of  this  time,®  and  in  Jolm  Kuysbroek,  who 

■  See  Milm.  vi.  378.  ▼  cc.  12-18.       "  cc.  20-2.       r  c.  21. 

*  This  was  formed  from  his  mother's  ■  cc.  44-8. 

name,  Seuss  or  S'auss,  with  an  allusion  *  ^*Wie  adclig  sic  in  die  bloese  Gottheit 

to  sii&s  (sweet).      It  is  said  that  the  vergangen  ware."    p.  172. 

Blessed  Virgin  changed  his  name  to  ^   Giesel.  II.  iii.  255;    Schmidt,  in 

A  mandus,  but  that  out  of  humility  ho  Herzog,  art.  Suso. 

declined  the  use  of  this.    Suso's  Wcrke,  ^  Luther,  who  first  edited  it,  and  gave 

ed.  Diepenbroeck,  ed.  2,  Batisbon,  1837,  it  the  name  by  which  it    is  known, 

pj>.  xvii.-xviii.;  of.  Quetif  and  Echard,  ascribed  it  to  **a  German  gentleman, 

1.  653.  a  priest  and  warden  in  the  house  of  the 

"  Diepenbr.  xix.    Schmidt,  in  Herzog,  Teutonic  order  at  Frankfort."    Others 

art /6^u<o,  makes  him  five  years  older.  call  him  Eblcndus  or  Eblandus;  and 
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was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Ecstaiio  Doctor,  Buysbroek^ 
viho  is  characterised  by  John  of  Trittenheim  ^  as  ^'  a  man  re- 
puted to  be  devout,  but  of  little  learning/'  withdrew  at  the  age 
of  sixty  to  the  monastery  of  Grontal,  near  Brussels,  of  which  he 
became  prior.  He  professed  that  he  never  wrote  a  word  except 
by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the  especial  presence 
of  the  Divine  Trinity ;  ®  and  it  is  related  that,  when  he  found 
the  influence  of  divine  grace  strong  on  him,  he  used  to  retire  to 
write  in  the  depths  of  a  wood,  where  his  canons,  uneasy  at  his 
long  absence,  once  found  him  surrounded  by  a  supernatural 
light,  imperfectly  conscious,  but  ''  inebriated  by  the  glow  of  the 
divine  sweetness."'  Buysbroek  died  in  1381,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  His  works  were  written  in  Flemish,  but  were 
translated  into  Latin.  Gerson,  who  as  a  Nominalist,  was  alarmed 
by  their  mystic  Bealism,  denounced  them  as  pantheistic,'  and 
on  this  account  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  John  of 
Bchonhofen,  a  canon  of  Grontal,  who,  among  other  things, 
charged  him  with  having  too  much  relied  on  the  Latui  trans- 
lation.^ 

Gerson  himself  endeavoured  to  unite  mysticism  with  scholas- 
ticism, so  as  to  exclude  the  dangers  of  unrestrained  imagination 
and  fanaticism;^  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  the  authorship  of  the  most  celebrated  devotional  book 
of  the  middle  ages — the  treatise  "  Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
But  this  supposition  appears  rather  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  patriotic  desire  of  French  writers  to  claim  for  one  of  their 
own  countrymen  a  work  so  justly  admired  than  to  rest  on  any 
solid  basis  of  facts.  And  the  name  of  John  Gerson,  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  other  writers  on  the  ground  of  inscriptions 
in  some  manuscript  copies  of  the  book,  would  seem  to  be  really 
nothing  more  than  a  mistake  for  that  of  the  famous  chancellor 
of  Paris.    The  popular  opinion,  which  ascribes  the  *  Imitation '  to 

8omo  wroDgly  attribute  tho  book    to  Bcghard,  but  inoorrectlv,  aooording  to 

Tauler.    But  nothing  is  really  known  Mosheim,  De  Begh.  et  licguin.  309. 

as  to  the  writer.    Sue  Gicseler,  U.  iii.  ^  The  tract  is  in  Gerson's  works^  i. 

256;   Alzog,  ii.  209-10.     He  belonged  63-78,  and  is  followed  by  Gerson's  re- 

to  the  society  of  Friends  of  God.    (Her-  joinder.    See   D'Argentre,    I,  ii.  152 ; 

zog,  XV.  745.)    Dean  Milman  observes  Mosh.  de  Begh.  311;  Schwab,  359,  seqq. 

that  the  book  is  remarkable  not  only  for  Kuysbroek,  although  some  of  his  Ian- 

what  it  retains,  but  for  what  it  omits,  as  guago  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  of 

being  no  real  part  of  Christian  fuith.  his  being  a  pantheist,  was  really  not 

vi.  380.  such,  and  wished  to  see  pantheists  burnt. 

«»  De  Scriptoribus  Eccl.  p.  332.  Schwab,  361. 

•  Giesel.  II.  iii.  257.  »  Schriickh,  xxiv.  29Q ;  C.  Schmidt,  in 

'  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  274-6.  Herzog,  v.  91.    Schwab  fully  discusses 

»  Opera,  i.  59 ;   U  iesel.  II.  iii.  259 ;  his  mysticism,  c.  viL 
Schwab,  358.     He  styles  Kuysbroek  a 
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Thomas  Hamerken  of  KempteD^  a  canon  regular  of  Zwoll,  who 
died  in  1471,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  probable.^  The 
tone  of  the  *  Imitation'  is  strongly  mystical,  yet  no  less  practical 
— setting  forth  religious  practice  as  the  way  to  insight  into 
divine  things.  Thoroughly  monastic  in  spirit,  it  has  the  cha- 
racteristic excellences  and  defects  of  monastic  piety ;  while  it  is 
full  of  wise  guidance  for  the  soul  in  the  ways  of  humility,  purity, 
and  self-renunciation,  the  religion  which  it  inculcates  is  too 
exclusively  directed  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  individual  in 
himself,  too  little  solicitous  for  his  relations  with  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind.  Its  conception  of  the  way  of  life  is  too 
limited,  and  does  not  enough  regard  the  endless  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances in  whidi  men  are  placed,  with  the  task  before  them 
of  working  out  their  salvation  under  the  conditions  assigned  to 
them  by  the  divine  providence.  Yet  the  vast  and  unequalled 
popularity  of  the  book  has  not  been  confined  to  those  who  would 
sympathise  with  its  monastic  peculiarities,  but  has  extended  to 
multitudes  of  persons  remote  in  feeling  and  in  belief  from  all 
that  is  specially  distinctive  of  medieval  religion. 

The  teaching  of  the  mystics,  by  leading  men  from  a  reliance 
on  outward  observances  to  an  inward  spiritual  life,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Beformation,  and  Luther  speaks  with  warm  admi- 
ration of  Tauler  and  of  the  German  Theology.  But  between 
the  two  systems  there  was  the  important  difference,  that  whereas 
the  mystics  sought  after  immediate  union  with  the  Saviour 
through  conformity  to  Him  in  humility  and  spiritual  poverty, 
the  characteristic  doctrine  of  Luther  was  that  of  free  justification 
by  faith,  while  his  system  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  those 
sacramental  means  which  the  mystics  regarded  as  comparatively 
unimportant."' 

^  For  a  view  of  the  controversy  as  to  782.      Some  writers  suppose  the  last 

the  authorship,  see   Schrockh,   xxxiv.  book  of  the  *  Imitation'  to  be  by  a  dif- 

312 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  347 ;  0.  Schmidt,  in  ferent  hand  from  the  preceding  three. 
Ucrzog,art.  Tltonuua  Kem^;  Schwab,       "*  Martenscu,  113-5. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Supplementary. 

I. — The  Hierarchff. 

(1).  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  which  we  are  now  Burvey- 
ingy  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy,  although  they  could  not  in 
substance  be  carried  higher  than  before  (inasmuch  as  they 
already  included  supremacy  both  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal 
things)  were  more  extravagantly  developed  in  detaiL  For  this 
questionable  service  the  popes  were  indebted  to  the  flattery  of 
curialist  writers,  and  of  friars  specially  devoted  to  their  interest, 
such  as  Augustine  Trionfi  and  Alvar  Pelayo,^  who  maintained, 
for  example,  that  the  pope  could  not  sin  by  corruption  or 
simony  in  the  bestowal  of  preferment,  forasmuch  as  he  is 
above  law,  so  that  actions  which  are  sinful  in  others  are  not  so 
in  him.^ 

In  their  relations  with  secular  powers  the  popes  were  often 
gainers.  The  claim  advanced  by  John  XXII.  in  the  case  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria — that  an  elected  emperor  should  not  have 
authority  fo  govern  until  after  having  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  pope — was  something  even  beyond  the  pre- 
tensions of  Boniface  VIII. ;  ®  but  in  the  contest  with  Louis  the 
popes  had  the  advantage,  and  their  candidate,  Charles  IV., 
succeeded  peacefully  on  his  rival's  death.  The  right  to  bestow 
kingdoms  had  been  already  asserted  as  to  Hungary  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Arpad  dynasty,  although  the 
Hungarians  would  not  allow  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  do 
more  than  to  confirm  the  national  choice ;  ^  and  in  other  cases, 
princes  who  were  desirous  to  secure  themselves  in  the  possession 

•  See  p.  80.    The  charge  which  has  by  a  mistake  of  the  early  printers,  and 

sometimes    been  brought   against    the  it  has  been  left  out  in  aU  editions  since 

Roman    church,  of   styling    the    pope  1612,  so  that  the  Roman  Church  is  no- 

'\Duminus  Deus  nostcr,"  appears  to  have  wise  answerable  for  the  phrase.     See 

^wn  out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  so  styled  Gicsclerf  II.  iii.  106;  Letters  by  Dr.Mait- 

in  the  early  printed  editions  of  a  gloss  on  hind  and  others,  in  British  Mag.  xiii.-xiv. 
Extrav.  Joh.  XXU.  1 1.  xiv.  c.  4  (p.  153)       »>  See  extracto  in  Gieseler,  II.  iii.  101- 

by  Zcnzoliuus,  a.d.  1325.    But  it  seems  5, 123-4.  ^  Schmidt,  iii.  525. 

doubtful  whether  even  in  this  single       «•  Munsi,  xxv.  151,  seqq. ;  Schrojkh, 

passage  the  word  Deum  was  not  inserted  xxxiii.  31-3. 
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of  a  donbtful  crown  requested  the  papal  sanctioD,  as  was  done  by 
the  great  Eobert  of  Scotland  shortly  before  his  death.® 

But  on  the  whole  the  popes  lost  more  than  they  gained. 
Their  claims  to  domination,  after  having  been  carried  beyond 
endurance  by  BonifEice  YUI^  began  immediately  afterwards  to 
recede  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  bulls  which  had  offended  Philip 
the  Fair  ;^  and  that  line  of  investigation  into  the  sources  of  the 
papal  rights  which  was  begun  in  the  imperial  interest  by  such 
writers  as  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  William  of  Ockham,  was 
afterwards  forced  by  the  Great  Schism  on  churchmen  whose 
natural  feeling  would  have  been  averse  from  it.  Even  such  men 
were  compelled,  by  the  inextricable  confusion  which  arose  out  of 
the  pretensions  of  rival  popes,  to  ask  whether  there  might  not 
be  some  means  of  arbitrating  between  them.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  universities— especially  that  of  Paris — gained  an 
authority  which  was  very  dangerous  to  the  papacy ; '  and  in 
various  quarters  new  and  startling  opinions  were  propounded. 
By  some,  it  was  maintained  that  the  pope  was  not  essentially 
necessary  to  the  church ;  ^  others  denied  him  the  possession  of 
the  "  two  swords,"  referring  to  the  benefits  which  the  church 
had  derived  from  the  intervention  of  Theodoric  the  Gk)th  and  of 
Otho  I.,  and  tracing  the  schism,  with  all  the  other  evils  of  the 
time,  to  the  secularity  of  the  popes.*  And  whereas  the  popes 
had  endeavoured  to  absorb  the  rights  of  the  whole  episcopate, 
the  episcopate  was  now  set  up  as  an  aristocracy,  in  opposition  to 
the  monarchy  of  the  pope>  There  was  a  tendency  to  limit 
the  papal  power ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  appeared 
to  force  on  the  other  members  of  the  church  the  task  of  judging 
those  who  claimed  to  be  its  head.™  The  notions  that  popes 
could  not  be  deposed  except  for  heresy — that  the  occupant  of 
the  chief  see  was  exempt  from  earthly  judgment — were  denied 
and  refuted.**  If,  argues  the  writer  of  a  treatise  which  has 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  Gerson,  a  hereditary  king  may  be 
deposed — (for  this  he  assumes  as  a  thing  beyond  question),  much 
more  may  a  pope,  who  is  chosen  by  cardinals — one  whose  father 
and  grandfather  were  perhaps  unable  to  find  beaus  to  fill  their 

«  Theiner,Monum.240,244;  Bcbrockh,  Rom.  Imp.  Auctoritate,  Opera,  ii.  178; 

xxxiii.  34.        '  See  HaUam,  M.  A.  ii.  31.  Giesel.  II.  iii.  162-3. 

»  Gicscl.  II.  iii.  160.  ^  See  GersoD,  de  Poteat.  Ecclos.,  Opera, 

^  GcrsoQ  (?),  do  modis  uniendi  et  re-  ii.  12 ;    llenr.    do    Hassia,    Ck)usilium 

form.    Ecclesiam,   0pp.   t.   ii.  163;   de  Paois,  in  Append,  to  Gers>on,  vol.  ii.; 

Auferib.  Papie ;  Theod.  Vrio,  in  V.  d.  Heft-le,  vii.  316.             »  Mosh.  ii.  058. 

Hardt,  i.  33.    See  Giesel.  II.  iii.  161 ;  »  Thcod.  Niem,  de  Reform.  Eocles.  i. 

Schwab,  c.  xvii.  23,  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  i. ;  ib.  51H-7. 

^  Thcod.  Nicm,  iii.  7 ;  Geraon  de  summa 
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bellie&  When,  he  adds^  the  case  of  a  pope  is  in  question,  it  is  not 
for  him,  hot  for  cardinals,  bishops,  and  secular  princes  to  assemble 
a  general  council ;  and  such  a  council  is  superior  to  the  pope 
and  may  control  him,  while  he  has  no  power  to  dispense  with 
its  canons.^  The  church,  according  to  Gerson  and  others  of  the 
same  school,  may  compel  a  pope  to  resign.^  These  principles 
urere,  as  we  have  seen,  carried  into  effect  at  the  council  of 
Constance. 

(2.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  empire  had  never 
lecoyered  itself  since  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  Dante,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  speaks  of  one  of  the  two  suns  by  which 
Bome  had  formerly  been  enlightened  as  having  been  extin- 
guished by  the  other.^  The  endeavours  of  Henry  VII.  to  restore 
the  ancient  rights  of  his  crown  were  cut  short  by  an  untimely 
death ;  and  all  that  he  had  achieved  was  forfeited  by  the  faults 
or  the  nusfortunes  of  his  successors.  The  transfers  of  the  empire 
from  one  family  to  another,  while  they  added  strength  and  im- 
portance to  the  electoral  princes  of  Germany,  weakened  the  impe- 
rial authority ;  the  emperor,  or  king  of  the  Bomans,  who  had  paid 
dearly  for  his  office  and  had  no  assurance  as  to  the  succession, 
was  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  regard  his  own  immediate 
interest  alone,  and  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of  his 
crown.'  At  Constance,  indeed,  Sigismund  was  able  to  exercise 
influence  as  advocate  of  the  church ;  but  the  decline  of  the 
imperial  authority  from  its  former  greatness  was  sliown  by  the 
fact  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  John  XXIII. 
for  the  assembling  of  the  council,  as  the  European  kingdoms  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  empire." 

In  France  the  opposition  between  the  papacy  and  the  crown 
was  removed  by  the  settlement  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  which 
rendered  them  subservient  tools  of  the  sovereign.  But  this  sub- 
serviency, in  addition  to  the  degradation  of  the  papacy,  had  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  which  was  shown 
in  many  forms  of  resistance,  while  the  popes  found  themselves 
obliged  to  meet  it  by  compromise,  lest  the  nation  should  be 
provoked  to  throw  off  their  authority.* 

(3.)  To  this  time  belongs  the  completion  of  the  Canon  Law.** 

«  Do  Mcxlis  nniendi  ct  reform.  Ecclea.  '  Schmidt,  iii.  506 ;  Sism.  vi.  7. 

in   Gerson.    0pp.    ii.   106-7,   171,   182.  •  Schrikjkh,  xxxiii.  46-7. 

GerHon  always  mniiitaincKl  that  councils  *  Gie^.  II.  iii.  106,  12.5. 

are  the  chief  authority  in  the  church,  e.  g.  °  See  Wasaerschleben,  in  Hcrzog,  artt. 

De  Exam.  I)o<.>trinarum,  1.  1,  c.  8.  KanonenMmnUungen    and   Kanoniachea 

p  S<?e  p.  257.  Itechtvbucfi, 

1  Purgjit.  xvi.  105,  scqq. 
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Clement  Y.  ordered  the  determinations  of  the  council  of  Yienne^' 
with  other  decrees  which  he  had  issned,  to  be  collected  into  Atb 
books,  which  from  him  took  the  name  of  Clementines.  Among 
these  it  is  noted  that  imder  the  head  of  Oaths  he  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  the  oath  taken  by  Henry  YII.  to  be  a  real 
oath  of  fealty  ;^  and  that  under  the  head  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Church  he  withdraws  the  bull  dericis  Laieoa.*  After  haying 
published  these  books  in  a  consistory  of  cardinals,  Clement 
sent  them  in  1313  to  the  uniyersity  of  Orleans,  which  he  had 
founded;^  but,  although  he  lived  a  year  and  a  half  longer,  he 
did  not  communicate  them  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  other 
universities,  and  it  is  said  by  a  writer  who  lived  two  centuries 
later,  that,  from  a  feeling  of  their  contrariety  in  many  respects 
to  Christian  simplicity  and  to  the  freedom  of  religion,  he  gave 
orders  on  his  deathbed  that  they  should  be  abolished.^  If  it  be 
true  that  Clement  had  such  scruples,  they  were  not  shared  by 
his  successor,  John  XXII. ;  for  this  pope  sent  the  Clementines 
to  Paris  and  Bologna  in  1317,  that  they  might  serve  as  a  text 
for  lectures.® 

The  Clementines  were  the  last  addition  to  the  body  of  eccle- 
siastical law  which  was  put  forth  with  the  fulness  of  papal 
sanction.*^  At  an  earlier  time  such  decretals  as  did  not  appear 
in  Gratian's  compilation  had  been  styled  Exiravagants.  After 
the  pubUcation  of  Gregory  IXth's  Five  Books,  the  same  name 
was  used  to  designate  such  more  recent  decretals  as  had  not  yet 
been  included  in  any  authorised  collection ;  ®  and  it  has  since 
become  the  general  title  of  the  decretals  issued  by  John  XXTI. 
and  his  successors,  as  these  were  never  collected  or  communi- 
cated to  the  universities  by  papal  authority.'  The  selection  of 
the  documents  which  are  classed  under  this  head  is  attributed 
to  Chapuis,  who  edited  the  Canon  Law  in  1500.* 

The  new  legislation  was  in  the  same  spirit  with  that  which 
had  gone  before  it.  Although  strong  assaults  were  sometimes 
made  on  portions  of  the  False  Decretals,  no  one  ventured  to  attack 
them  as  a  whole ;  and  so  long  as  these  retained  their  authority, 

*  See  Hefele,  vi.  474.  contin.    73 ;    Bern.   Quid.  60 ;  Hansi, 
y  L.  ii.  tit.  17.    See  above,  p.  55.          xxv.  369. 

■  L.  V.  tit.  17.    See  vol.  iii.  515 ;  and  «*  Hence  the  collection  which  ends 

above,  p.  9.  with  them  has  been  oaUed    '*  Corpus 

•  Walter,  286;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  99.  Juris  clausum."  Wasserschl.  in  Herzog, 
»»  Aventinufl,  601.    He  saya,  **H«ec  a  vii.  329. 

Willelmo  Oocomensi  accepi.'^  •  Walter,  237. 

«  Sec  John's  letter,  Corp.  Juris  Canon.  '  lb. ;  Schrockh,  zxviii.  10. 

in.  ii.  1,  od.  Taurin.  1620 ;  Vita  I.  Joh.  »  Walter,  237;  Gieeel.  IL.  iii.  101. 
ap.  Baluz.  i.  120 ;  ii.   137 ;   W.  Nang. 
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any  attempts  of  councils  to  limit  the  power  of  the  pope  were 
likely  to  be  nugatory.** 

(4.)  The  popes  of  this  time  not  only  maintained  their  older 
claims  as  to  money^  patronage,  and  the  like,  but  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  on  them.  Thus  John  XXII.'  imposed  the  tax  of  annates 
or  first-fruits — a  payment  for  which  there  had  been  some  shadow 
of  precedent  in  the  demands  made  by  bishops  (sometimes  with 
papal  sanction)  from  those  who  were  presented  to  benefices  by 
them ;  although  in  earlier  times  such  exactions  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  church  and  its  most  eminent  teachers,  such  as 
Chrysostom  in  the  East  and  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  West.*^ 
John  in  1319  extended  it  to  all  benefices,  both  elective  and  non- 
elective,  fixing  the  amount  at  half  the  income  of  the  first  year, 
and  professing  that  the  law  was  to  be  for  three  years  only ;™  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  renewed,  and  the  exaction  was  yet  further 
enforced  by  Boniface  IX.**  The  popes  also  claimed  the  income 
of  bishopricks,  &c.,  during  vacancy  (frudus  medii  temporis); 
and,  although  Alexander  V.  and  Martin  V.  professed  to  give  up 
this  claim,  they  still  retained  the  first-fruits.**  The  "  right  of 
spoils,"  P  which  had  been  denounced  by  popes  when  claimed  by 
temporal  sovereigns,  was  now  asserted  for  the  papacy,  and  with  a 
view  to  this  and  other  purposes  their  collectors  and  spies  were  sent 
into  various  countries.^  Fees  of  all  sorts  were  raised  in  amount, 
and  new  occasions  for  exacting  them  were  invented.'  A  writer 
of  the  time  speaks  of  the  papal  court  as  drawing  gold  even  out 
of  flint;*  and  an  English  chronicler  describes  the  charges  on 
appointments  as  so  heavy  that  in  many  cases  the  payers  never  re- 
covered from  them.*  The  luxury  of  the  court  of  Avignon  required 
an  increase  of  means,  while  the  popes  were  unable  to  collect  the 

»>  Sclirockh,  xxviii.  6.  p  "  Jt««  exuviarum,  oiapoliorum"  See 

»  Thomassin,  III.  ii.  58.    1-3.      See  vol.  iii.  228,  &o. 

Lenfaiit,  Cone,  de  Const,  ii.  137-8 ;  Hor-  i  Thomassin,  III.  ii.  57. 5 ;  Planck,  v. 

zog,  art.  Annateii;    Dollinger,   *Mate-  607,  611-3;   Giesel.  II.  iii.  122.    Tho- 

rialicn/  ii.  Vorr.  G-7.  massin  traces  this  to  the  necessities  of 

k  Planck,  V.  591-6 ;  Giesel.  U.  iii.  118.  Clement  VII. 

See  the  tract  Do  Ruiua  Eccl.  c.  7,  in  N.  '  Planck,  v.  590 ;  Giesel.  H.  iii.  144. 

de  Clemangis.  *  Do  Ruina  EcclosiiB,  c.  9.    An  indioa- 

"»  See  Extrav.  Commun.  III.  tit.  ii.  tion  of  the  rapacity  practised  by  officials 

cc.  10-11.   Thomassin  supposes  that  the  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in  a  letter  of 

exaction  fell  only  on  the  lesser  dignities,  Benedict  XII.,  announcing  his  election 

bishopricks  and  abbacies  being  exempt,  to  Edward  III.    As  the  bearers  of  such 

1.  0.  5.  letters  were  often  found  troublesome  and 

"  Platina,  275  (who  says  that  it  was  greedy,  the  pope  had  made  his  messengers 
submitted  to  by  all  but  tiie  English,  who  swear  that  they  would  be  content  with 
refused  to  admit  it  except  as  to  bishop-  his  pay,  and  would  neither  ask  nor  re- 
ricks).  See  Rayn.  1399. 12,  with  Mansi's  oeive  anything  elsewhere.  Bymer,  ii.  900. 
note;  Giostl.  II. iii.  141-2;  and  for  French  »  Will,  de  Dene,  Hist.  Roffensis,  in 
declarations  against  the  new  exactions,  Wharton,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  876.  It  appears 
Lib.  de  TEgl.  Gall.  ii.  564,  seqq.  from  the  Annals  of  St  Alban*s  that  Abbot 

"  Thomassin,  III.  ii.  58.  John  do  Maryns  paid  for  his  conflrma- 
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reyenues  of  their  Italian  states ;  °  and  when^  in  consequence  of 
the  schism.  Western  Christendom  was  burdened  with  the  cost  of 
two  papal  establishments,  the  exactions  became  more  exorbitant 
than  ever.*  All  the  old  means  of  raising  money  were  strained 
to  the  uttermost ;  new  devices  were  invented  for  the  same  pur- 
pose/ and  each  of  the  rival  courts  was  glad  to  borrow  the  ideas  of 
the  other  in  this  respect.  Every  pope  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
pontificate  set  forth  a  code  of  Chancery-rules,  in  which,  adopting 
the  devices  of  his  predecessors  for  extracting  money  from  the 
benefices  of  the  church,  he  usually  added  such  further  orders  of 
the  same  tendency  as  his  own  ingenuity  or  that  of  his  advisers 
could  suggest.*  The  censures  of  the  church  were  prostituted  as 
means  to  compel  the  payment  of  money.  While  there  was  an 
affectation  of  checking  pluralities  in  general,^  an  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  cardinals,  so  that  a  cardinal  might  enjoy 
the  monstrous  number  of  four  or  five  hundred  benefices.^ 

Such  things  were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  remonstrance.^ 
In  England,  where  the  patience  of  the  nation  was  most  severely 
tried  by  them,^  there  were  frequent  and  indignant  mani- 
festations of  discontent,  and  statutes  were  enacted  with  a  view 
of  checking  the  practices  of  the  papal  court  The  laity  cried 
out  loudly,  in  parliament  and  elsewhere,  charging  the  de- 
population and  impoverishment  of  the  country  on  the  Boman 
exactions,  and  on  the  draining  of  the  wealth  of  English  bene- 
fices by  foreigners.®  It  was  complained  that  such  persons  were 
in  many  cases  enemies  of  the  English  crown,  and  that  they 

tion  15087.  6«.8«l.  (equal  to  22,580Z.  in  Abbatum  S.  Alboni,  ii.  417.)  Richard  11. 

our  day)  to  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  car-  and  Henir  IV.  complain  of  the  results 

dinala,  besides  large  gifts  to  the  officials,  of  this.    Kymer,  vii.  810 :  viii.  113. 

(GestaAbbatnra,  ii.  5G;  Riloy,Introduc-  «  Planck,  v.   587-8.     The  writer  of 

tion,  iii.  46.)  See  also  for  the  difficulties  *  De  Rtiina  Ecclesisb'  complains  that  the 

into  which  Abp.  Greenfield,  of  York  new  rules  were  uanally  snares  which 

(a  J).  1304)  was  Drought  by  the  expenses  gave  occasion  for  litigation,    c.  11. 

of  his  appointment,  Kaiue,  i.  364.  *  See  below,  p.  845. 

«  Giesel.  II.  iii.  106.  »>  De  Ruina  Eccl.  14 ;  Planck,  v.  584  ; 

*  Gerson  (0  De  modis  un.  et  reform.  Giesel.  If.  iii.  144. 

Eccl.,  0pp.  ii  184^.  «  See  a  letter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 

r  See  above,  pp.  168-170.  Crusades  seem  in  Mart.  Thes.  i.  1614. 

to  have  been  sometimes  proclaimed,  with  ^  Adam  of  Murimuth  Fays  that  the 

a  license  of  commuting  personal  service  new  exactions  of  John  XXII.  were  dis- 

for  money,  rather  with  a  view  of  getting  regarded  in  Germany ; — "  AngUci  vero, 

the  money  than  the  service.    (See  Cron.  siunt  boni  asini,  quicquid  eis  imponitur 

di  Bologna,  in  Murat.  xviii.  447)    Ur-  to1erantes,inhisetaliis,quantumcunque 

ban  VI.  in  1386,  in  order  to  help  John  gravibus,  paruerunt."    28. 

of    Gaunt's   cxpe<lition    "against    the  «  Hemingb.  ii.  401,  403.  &c.    Another 

schismatics  of  Spain,"  authorised  a  Cur-  grievance  was  that  the  heads  of  reli- 

melito  to    make    fifty  honorary  papal  gfious  orders,  as  Chmiacs,  Pnemonstra- 

chaplains ;  and    the    appointment  was  tcjisians,  and  Cistercians,  levied  money 

eagerly  souglit  and  paid  for  by  clergy,  Inri^cly  from  the  English  houses  of  their 

monk.s,  and  friard,  as  oflfering  an  exemi)-  orders.    See  Stat,  of  Carlisle,  .^5  Etlw.  I. 

tion   fioni  duty  to   superiors.     (Ge^ta  (a.d.  1307.) 
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betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  realm ;  and  on  such  grounds  the 
foreign  holders  of  English  benefices  were  frequently  depriyed, 
and  if  they  were  found  in  the  country  (which  they  rarely 
honoured  with  their  presence)  were  obliged  to  quit  it'  Laws 
were  passed  to  prevent  the  holding  of  English  benefices  by 
foreigners.'  Complaints  were  made  by  parliament  that  the 
money  drawn  from  England  under  the  name  of  annates  and 
other  papal  dues  was  employed  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
enemies ;  and  in  1404  an  act  was  passed  by  which  bishops  were 
forbidden  to  submit  to  the  increased  rate  of  payments  which  the 
Boman  court  had  begun  to  exact.^  Papal  collectors  were  required, 
on  landing  in  England,  to  swear  tliat  they  would  do  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  tlio  crown  or  of  the  kingdom  ;*  and  sometimes, 
when  returning  with  the  spoil  of  England,  they  were  compelled 
to  disgorge  it  before  embarking.*^  There  were  frequent  orders 
against  the  introduction  of  papal  documents  prejudicial  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  especially  of  such  as  assumed  the  disposal 
of  patronage ;™  and  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  praemunire  were 
enacted  in  order  to  check  the  Roman  aggressions  in  this  kind. 

'  Thus  Edward  11.,  in  1309,  writes  to  »»  6  Hen.  IV.  e.  1. 

a  cardinal  who  wes  related  to  (Memcnt  V.  *  Rymcr,  vii.  603,  &c. ;  Collier,  iii.  202. 

and  had  bicn  iiominRto<l  by  him  to  tlie  Thus,  in  1872,  Arnold  Garnier,  a  papal 

deancrr  of  St.  PauTs.     The  letter  sets  receiver,  wais  majlo  to  swear  fidelity  to 

forth  the  cardinul's  inability  to  fulfil  the  the  king,  and  that  he  would  nut  send 

statutable  duties,  and  expresses  a  hope  money  or  prei-ious  things  to  the  ptipe  or 

that  he  will  withdraw  his  pretensions ;  others  out  of  the  realm  without  license, 

but  it  is  significantly  added  that,  if  pro-  nor  recc'ivo  any  pa{)ol  letters  without 

perty  bestowed  on  the  church  be  abused,  showing  tliem  to  the  king  and  his  coun- 

contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  givers,  cil.    Rym.  iii.  933. 

it  may  bo  resumed  by  them  or  their  ^   lb.,   ii.   1236-7;    Planck,   v.   672; 

heirs.  (Rymer,  ii.  72.)     Edward  III.,  in  Giesel.  II.  iii.  126-8;  Lingard,  iii.  258- 

1341,    seized    a    prebend     at    Lincoln  262. 

because  the  holder,  Cardinal  Talleyrand,  "  See  many  such  of  Edward  III.'s 

adhered  to  Philip  of  Valois    (ib.  1131).  reign  in  Rymer,  e.  a.  ii.  726,  1236-7: 

In  1879,  when  Aymcrde  la  Roche,  arch-  iii.  380.    See  too  Wilkins,  iii.  107,  &c. 

deacon  of  Canterbury,  sided  with  thi>  In  1380  it  was  enacted  that  any  of  (ho 

French,  he  was  deprive<l  for  this  and  king's    subjects    who    should    bicomo 

for  non-residence,  and  Richnnl  II.  or-  ngents  for  foreigners,  and  so  should  send 

dercd  that  his  revenues  should  be  applied  money  out  of  the  realm,  should  be  liublo 

to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathe<lra1.    (Ib.  to  the  same  punishments  as  the  fon>ign- 

vii.  217,  271,  302,  346,  &o.).    Urban  VI.  ers  themselves  for  a  like  offence.   (Pauli, 

recommends  John  of  Fordham  as  his  iv.   501.)     Sometimes,    however,  kings 

successor,  if  the  archbihhop  (Simon  of  made  the  false  step  of  employing  the 

Sudbury)  i-hould  find  him  able  "  b<no  pope's    a8sume<l  powers   of  reservation 

legere,  bene  construere,  tt  bene  cantare,  aii<l  provision  for  their  own  purposes, 

ac  congrue  loqui  Latinis  verbis,  et  alias  although  they  thereby  really  aide<l  tho 

i<loneum  .  .  .  vel  ttiam  si  bene  non  can-  pa|)al    usurpation    and    wi  akeneil    tho 

taret,  dummodo  in  tuis  manibus  juiet  cr»)wn.    Thus  it  was  when  E-l^urd  II., 

ad    sancta  Dt  i   Kvangelia,  (jufHl   infra  after  the  death  of  Abp.Winehelsey,  mado 

annum  l)ene  cantare  addiscet."  (Wilkins,  use  of  the  pojH»  to  exclude  Thonms  Cnb- 

iii.  148.)    Cf.  Wilkins,  ii.  574;   Biduz.  ham,  who  had  lieen  elected  by  the  monks 

Vit«  Pap.  ii.  476.  708-9.  of  C:\nt«'rbury.    See  Wilkins,   ii.   424, 

■  E.g.?^ Ric.  II.  c. 3  (1379) ;  1  Hen.V.  427-8,  430-7. 
c.  7 ;  Collier,  iii.  147. 
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The  first  act  of  proyisors,  passed  in  1350-1,  after  setting  forth  the 
manner  in  which  the  popes  had  usurped  patronage,  and  the  ill 
results  which  had  followed,  decrees  that  elections  to  bishoprida 
and  other  elective  dignities  shall  be  free,  agreeably  to  tbe 
grants  of  the  founders ;  that  no  reservation,  collation,  or  provi- 
sion of  the  court  of  Borne  to  the  contrary  shall  take  effect,  bai 
that  in  such  cases  the  king  shall  present,  as  his  progenitors  did 
before  free  election  was  granted ;  forasmuch  as  such  election 
was  granted  on  condition  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  the 
royal  licence  and  followed  by  the  royal  assent,  and,  if  these 
conditions  fail,  the  right  of  presentation  reverts  to  the  original 
state.*^  By  the  statute  of  praemunire,  in  1353,  it  was  enacted 
that  any  one  who  should  carry  to  a  foreign  tribunal  matter 
which  was  cognizable  in  the  king's  court,  or  who  should  try  to 
impeach  in  any  foreign  couil  a  judgment  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  king's  court,  should  be  cited  to  answer 
before  the  king  or  his  representatives,  and  in  case  of  non- 
appearance should  be  outlawed,  should  forfeit  his  property,  and 
be  committed  to  prison.®  The  provisions  of  these  two  acts 
were  repeatedly  enforced  by  later  legislation ;  and  the  headship 
of  religious  houses  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
dignities  with  regard  to  the  king's  right  of  presentation.**  The 
poi>es  affected  to  set  these  laws  at  nought,  and  to  maintain 
their  claims  to  patronage ;  Boniface  IX.  went  so  far  as  to  order 
that  the  antipapal  acts  sliould  be  erased  from  the  English 
statute  book,**  and  there  were  continual  attempts  to  evade  the 
force  of  the  pi-ohibitions.  But  the  parliament,  the  clergy,  and 
the  whole  nation,  stood  firm  in  tlieir  union  against  the  papal 
encroachments  ;  and  at  last  the  utmost  that  the  popes  could  do, 
by  way  of  saving  appearances,  was  to  accept  the  English  king's 
nomination  of  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  the  pretended  rights  of 
the  paj^acy  were  to  be  exercised.'    The  resistance  of  the  English 

^  25  £(lw.  III.,  Stat,  of  tho  Realm,  i.  pruviuors,  and  tho  pope  was  nnablc  to 
81G.  lu  the  answer  to  the  *  Articles  of  carry  Uirough  his  nomination,  although 
tho  Clergy,'  9  Kdw.  II.  c.  14,  it  had  he  got  a  pension  out  of  the  abbey  re- 
been  said  '^Fiant  [electiones  episco-  venues  for  Bronifield,  and  eventually 
porum]  liborflo,  juxta  formam  statut-  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  lAudafil 
orum  et  ordination um."  Walsingh.  i.  414-429 ;  ii.  G8,  180;  God- 

«  27  Edw.  in.  St.  i.  c.  1.  win,  G08 ;  Monnst.  Angl.  iii.  110;  Lin- 

P  38  Edw.  III.  btat.  2;  3  Ric.ll.  c.  3;  gard,  iii  343;  Pauli,  iv.  591. 
12  Ric.  II.  c.  15:  13  Ric.  II.  c.  2;  1<5  ^  Walsingh.  ii.  200;  Rayn.  1391.  15. 
Rie.  II.  c.  5;  4  Hen.  Y.  c.  4.  Edward  The  annalint  traces  Richard  II.'s  cala- 
de  Broniiield,  agent  at  Rome  for  tho  mities  to  his  having  asseutoil  to  tho 
abbey  of  St  Edmund  at  Bury,  got  him-  laws  by  which  the  papal  assumptions 
self  appointi-d  by  Urban  VI.  to  the  wore  limited.  lb.  14. 
abbacy  on  its  falling  vacant,  in  1379 ;  '  Rymer,  vii.  664,  672, 698,  798-9,  viii. 
but,  on  coming  to  England,  he  was  233,  244,  &c. ;  Walsingh.  ii.  228;  Ool- 
imprisoned,.  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  Her,  iii.  203,  301 ;  Liugard,  iii.  345-9 ; 
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to  the  papal  pretension  to  confer  the  temporalities  of  sees 
lias  already  been  mentioned."  But  in  the  weaker  kingdom  of 
Scotland  this  pretension  seems  to  have  been  unopposed.  Thus 
John  XXTL  in  1323  presented  John  of  Lindsay  to  the  bishop* 
rick  of  Glasgow,  professing  to  give  him  the  temporalities  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  charge ;  and  he  nominated  an  Italian  to  a 
prebend  which  had  been  formerly  held  by  the  new  bishop. 
Lindsay,  on  returning  to  Scotland,  was  required  to  admit  a 
nominee  of  the  king  to  this  prebend  ;  and  he  submitted,  both 
he  and  the  nominee  protesting  that  the  admission  should  not 
interfere  with  the  papal  rights.  But  while  in  this  lesser  matter 
the  crown  prevailed,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  objection  was 
raised  against  the  pope's  claim  to  bestow  the  temporalities  of 
the  bishoprick.^ 

In  other  countries  also  sovereigns  sometimes  imitated  the 
English  example  of  resistance  to  the  papacy.  Thus  Philip  of 
Valois  seized  the  revenues  of  ecclesiastical  absentees, 
although  at  the  entreaty  of  his  queen  he  afterwards 
restored  so  much  of  them  as  belonged  to  cardinals.^  Alfonso  XI. 
of  Castillo  endeavoured  to  withstand  the  papal  claim  of  provi- 
«ions;^  and  Sigismund  (afterwards  emperor),  provoked  by 
Boniface  IX's  acknowledgment  of  his  rival,  Ladislaus,  as  king 
of  Hungary,  forbade  all  exercise  of  patronage  by  the  popes  in 
that  kingdom.^ 

(5.)  The  exaggerated  pretensions  which  the  clergy  had  set 
up  as  to  rights  of  jurisdiction,  and  of  exemption  from  secular 
authority,  tended  to  react  to  their  own  disadvantage.  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  ecclesiastical  class  feeling  of  the  prelates  was 
modified  by  their  position  as  great  secular  lords,  it  was  esta- 
blished that  in  temporal  matters  the  appeal  should  be  to  the 
emperor  alone ;  and  this  was  declared,  not  only  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  but  by  Charles  IV.  in  his  Golden  Bull." 

In  France,  where  the  liberties  of  the  national  church  had 
been  affirmed  and  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  by 
the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  and  where  the  popes  were 

Hallam,  ii.  38 ;  Pauli,  iv.  592-3.    John  •  Page  196. 

Galeazzo,  of  Milan,  exorcised  ecclesias-  *  Job.  Roboiifion,    Pref.  to  *  Concilia 

tical  patronage  freely,  while  Urban  IV.,  in  Scotino,'  74-6. 

consideration  ofreceiving  the  papal  dues,  "    lialuz.  Vita)   Pap.  Ayen.  ii.  710; 

confirmed  his  appointments ;  and  it  is  Bayn.  1346. 39 ;  1347.  24 ;  Dach.  Spiel). 

gaid  that  this  sy&tcm  worked  letter  than  iii.  723. 

the  usual  practice,  b^  wliich  the  pope  '  Kayn.  1330.  44;  1344.54;  1348.  14; 

was  guided  in  the  disposal  of  paUon-  Giesc-l.  II.  iii.  130. 

age  by  the   cardinals,  who  were  cor-  '  lb.  II.  iii.  150. 

mpt.     Chron.  Placent.  in  Murat.  xvi.  *  lb.  II.  iii.  169. 

547  ;  Annal.  Medio!,  ib.  802. 

z2 
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controlled  in  some  degree  by  the  fact  of  their  lesidence  at 
Ayignon,  the  crown  was  able  to  hold  its  ground  against  the 
ambition  of  the  papacy.*  The  sovereigns  were  in  general 
disposed  to  favour  the  hierarchy  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  the  influence  of  the  bishops ;  but  the  nobles  were  always 
at  strife  with  the  clergy,  and  on  both  sides  there  were  continual 
complaints  of  aggre&«<ion  and  encroachment.^  Tims,  at  a  session 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  held  under  Philip  of  Valois  in  1329, 
Peter  of  Cugnieres,  a  knight  and  one  of  the  king's  counsellors, 
after  discoursing  on  the  text  *'  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  CsBsar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  GrodV* 
brought  forward  sixty-six  articles  as  to  which  he  asserted  that 
the  clergy  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  laity.®  These 
articles  related  to  such  things  only  as  could  show  no  warrant  of 
law  or  privilege ;  for  example,  there  was  no  complaint  as  to  the 
exemption  of  the  clergy  from  secular  judgment,  but  it  was 
complained  that  the  tonsure  was  so  bestowed  as  to  confer  this 
exemption  on  unfit  persons — on  boys  and  on  married  men,  on 
some  who  were  illiterate,  and  on  others  who  were  disqualified  by 
character.**  At  a  second  session  of  the  same  body,  Peter  Roger, 
archbishop  elect  of  Sens  (afterwards  Pope  Clement  VI.),  stood 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  clergy,  and  replied  to  the 
articles  in  order,®  declaring  that,  althougli  there  are  two  swords 
— the  spiritual  and  the  temporal — both  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  and  the  same  person.  Thus,  he  said,  it  was  in  ancient 
Israel ;  thuB  it  was  in  the  case  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  Him  who 
is  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  ;  and  so  too  it  was  in 
St.  Peter,  as  appeared  from  the  pum'shment  of  Ananias.  Our 
Lord  would  have  both  swords  in  the  possession  of  the  church  ; 
He  did  not  charge  the  Apostle  to  cast  away  his  sword,  but  to 
sheathe  it ;  by  which  was  meant  that  the  church,  although 
having  all  jurisdiction,  should  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  it  in 
cases  of  blood.'  The  king,  hampered  by  his  fear  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  from  England,  was  unable  to  carry  out 
with  firmness  the  policy  which  his  wishes  suggested.  At  a 
later  session,  it  was  declared  in  his  name,  and  by  the  month  of 
Peter  of  Cugnieres  himself,  that  Philip  was  resolved  to  main- 
tain the   rights  of  the  church  unimpaired.*    The  king  was 

•  Schrbckh,  xxxiii.  50 ;  See  Liberties   iii.  174.         ^  Art.  23 ;  Planck,  v.  557. 
de  rEglise  Gall.  ii.  147,  seqq.  •  Goldast,  ii.  1365. 

^  Giesel.  XL  iii.  173,  '  lb.  ii.  1329-30, 1370. 

•  Goldast.    ii.   1362-6:    Bulieus.  iv.       k  lb.  ii.  13S2 ;  Gieael.  II.  iii.  77; 
221,  acqq. ;  Manai,  xxv.  884 ;  Giusel.  II.    . 
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content  with  the  promise  of  the  bishops  that  they  would  redress 
the  grievances  which  were  alleged ;  but  when  the  bishop  of 
Autun,  Peter  Bertrandi  (who  had  answered  Cugnieres's  articles 
at  great  length),  insisted  on  the  grievances  of  the  clergy,  and 
asked  for  a  clearer  declaration  in  their  favour,  he  was  told  that 
the  clergy  had  a  certain  time  allowed  them  for  reform,  and 
that  if  they  neglected  this  opportunity  the  king  would  apply 
such  remedies  as  should  please  God  and  the  people.** 

The  parliament  of  Paris  strongly  opposed  the  hierarchical 
claims,  not  only  restraining  the  bounds  of  the  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  but  asserting  a  sort  of  oversight  of  them,  and 
assuming  to  itself  the  right  of  judging  in  some  kinds  of  cases 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  ecclesiastical 
cognisance;*  and  the  clergy  continued  to  complain  that  laymen 
inflicted  grievances  on  them,  especially  by  interfering  with  their 
supposed  rights  of  jurisdiction.*' 

In  England  there  were  frequent  collisions  as  to  the  rival 
claims  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  courts.  When  the 
clergy  complained  to  Edward  II.  in  1309,  that  clerks  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  crime  were  not  immediately  made  over  to  their 
ordinaries,  ^  as  of  right  ought  to  be  done,"  but  were  kept  in  the 
secular  prison,  the  king  replied  that  such  clerks  should  be  given 
up  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  demand,  but  with  the 
condition  that  they  should  ho  brought  before  the  king's  judges 
for  trial  **  as  heretofore  hath  been  customary."  ™  So,  in  answer- 
ing the  petition  known  as  "  Articuli  cleri,"  Edward  says  that, 
when  a  matter  should  come  before  both  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral courts — as  in  the  case  of  violently  laying  hands  on  a  clerk 
— the  king's  court  shall  treat  it "  as  to  that  court  itself  shall  seem 
expedient,  the  ecclesiastical  judgment  notwithstanding.""  Even 
that  weak  prince  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  again  and 
again  with  the  poi)es  on  account  of  encroachments  in  this  and  in 
other  respects  ;  ®  and,  under  his  successors,  such  remonstrances 
were  both  frequent  and  forcible. 

In  1344,  Edward  III.,  in  consideration  of  a  large  subsidy  from 
the  clergy,  granted  that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  should  be  im- 

»»  Goldast.  ii.  1383.    The  addition  (p.  «  Wilkins,  ii.  318. 

1383)  that  the  king,  after  having  waited  "  9  Edw.  II.  Sttit.  i.  c.  6.     Soo  too 

in  vain,  imactetl  a  hovito  hiw,  in  rcfltniint  the  complaint   as  to   the  tendency  of 

of  th«j  clergy,   and  in  aeserticm  of  the  spiritual  courtij  to  draw  to  thenisi^ved 

national  freedom,  is  untrue.     Giesei.  II.  busim^ss  out  of  the  civil  courts.    Stat,  of 

iii.  178.                      « lb.  H.  iii.  179-181.  the  Kojilm,  i.  209. 

k  t:.  q.  a  council  '*  apud  8.  Ti!>erium,"  »  llynw-r,  ii.  3iK.  393-4,  398, 101,  449, 

in  the  diucese  of  Agde,  a.d.  1389.  400,  408-9,  493, 499,  626  L\ 
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peached  before  the  king's  jastices  for  any  crime,  nnlefls  by 
special  order  from  the  crown  ^ — ^a  concession  which,  while  relax- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  for  the  time,  implies  an 
assertion  of  its  right  In  the  end  of  the  century,  Bichard  IL 
condemned  Archbishop  Arandel  to  perpetual  baDishment  and  to 
forfeiture  of  his  property,^  and  Henry  IV.,  although  desirous 
to  keep  well  with  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  defect  in  his 
title  to  the  crown,  proceeded  without  hesitation  against  such  of 
the  order  as  opposed  him.  He  put  to  death,  by  secular  judg- 
ment, some  Franciscans  and  other  priests  who  had  plotted  in 
behalf  of  a  pretender  to  the  name  of  the  dethroned  Hichard.' 
Merks,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  deprived  of  his  see,  and  had  diffi* 
culty  in  escaping  with  life."  The  king  brought  Scrope,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  trial  for  high  treason.  The  chief  justice,  Sir 
William  Gascoigne,  refused  to  act  as  judge,  saying 
that  the  king  himself  had  no  right  to  condemn  a 
bishop  to  death.  But  a  less  scrupulous  person.  Sir  William 
Fulthorpe,  was  found  for  the  work  which  Gascoigne  had  declined, 
and  the  archbishop,  haying  been  found  guilty,  was  beheaded.^ 
Archbishop  Arundel,  who  had  been  restored  to  Canterbury  on 
the  change  of  dynasty,  had  contented  himself  with  urging  that 
his  brother  primate  should  be  reserved  for  the  pope's  judg- 
ment ;  ^  and  although  Innocent  YI.  anathematised  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  archbishop's  death,  the  sentence 
was  ineffectual,  so  that  Gregory  XII.  found  it  expedient  to 
release  them  on  condition  of  their  expressing  sorrow  for  their 
offence.* 

In  1354,  Archbishop  Islip  complained  in  parliament  that  the 
secular  judges  frequently  exceeded  their  authority  by  trying 
and  condemning  to  death  "  the  Lord's  anointed,"  clergymen  and 
monks  in  holy  orders.  To  this  the  king  himself  and  others 
replied  that  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  clergy  were  an  en- 
couragement to  crime ;  that  when  criminal  clerks  were  made 
over  to  their  bishops,  their  prison  life,  instead  of  being  a  punish- 

^  18  E(lw.  III.  Stat.  iii.  c.  1.  himself  connected  with  the  law."   Foaa, 

«  Eulog.  Uist.  iii.  376.  i?.  165-6. 

'  Walsingh.  ii.  249-50 ;  Oapgrave,  279 ;  •  Eulog.  Hist,  oontin,  407 ;  Milm.  v. 

Eulog.  Uistor.  contin.  iii.  389-94 ;  Pauli,  524. 

V.  60.  »  Raynald.  1405.  21-2 ;  Eulog.  Hiet. 

'  Walainjrh.  ii.  245-7  ;  Pauli,  V.  50.  contin.  409;   Walsingh.   ii.  270,   273; 

*  Clem.  Maydeatane  do  Marlyrio  R.  Ling.  iii.  441 ;   Pauli,  v.  51.     It  was 

Scroi>e,  in  Wliarton,  Augl.  Sac.  ii.  370 ;  believed  that,   from   tho    hour  of  his 

Eulog.  llibt.  iii.  405,  soqq. ;  Collier,  iii.  judgment  ugninst  Scrope,  the  king  was 

273 ;  Pauli,  v.  38 ;  FulthoriK)  wad  probably  struck  with  leprosy.    Eulog.  Hist.  cent, 

son  of  a  late  judge,  **but  in  no  way  407-8. 
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ment^  became  a  time  of  relaxation  and  good  living,  with  all  tho 
temptations  which  arise  out  of  idleness ;  and  that  the  sight  of 
such  things  incited  others  to  crime.  The  primate  seems  to 
have  found  these  statements  irresistible,  and  gives  orders  that 
the  treatment  of  clerical  delinquents  in  prison  shall  be  more 
severe,  especially  as  to  diet,  which,  even  on  Sundays,  is  never  to 
be  more  luxurious  than  bread,  vegetables,  and  small  beer/  But 
the  clergy  still  found  that  their  claims  were  not  respected. 
The  convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  1399,  while  it  admitted  that 
the  privilege  of  the  clergy  ought  not  to  avail  them  in  cases  of 
treason,  complained  that  for  offences  of  other  sorts  they  were 
sometimes  hanged  like  laymen,  and  petitioned  that  the  king 
would  order  them,  if  convicted  in  secular  courts,  to  be  made 
over  to  the  custody  of  the  bishops,  according  to  their  rights.* 

In  other  countries,  also,  the  assumed  immunities  of  the  clergy 
were  controlled  by  the  secular  power.  Thus,  in  France,  when 
Guichard,  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  charged  with  having 
poisoned  or  enchanted  the  king  of  Navarre's  mother, 
he  was  long  imprisoned  in  the  Louvre,  without  any  regard  to 
the  privileges  of  his  order.*  Even  as  to  the  monastic  bodies, 
the  French  kings  firmly  asserted  their  rights  of  jurisdiction. 
Thus,  in  1350,  King  John,  having  received  complaints  of 
cruelties  exercised  on  delinquent  monks  by  their  superiors, 
ordered  that  redress  should  be  made ;  and  when  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  objected  to  this,  as  an  invasion  of  the  pope's 
authority,  they  were  told  that  they  must  either  submit  or  leave 
the  kingdom.**  Again,  in  1412,  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  blacjk  monks  of  Lan- 
guedoc ;  and  when  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse, 
with  a  council,  charged  the  commissioners  to  desist  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  the  king's  council  refused  to  hear  the 
representatives  of  the  two  archbishops,  because  they  had  assem- 
bled their  council  without  the  royal  license.*^ 

(6.)  The  papal  judicature  was  so  extended  as  in  great  measure 

'  Wilk.  iii.  13-4:.  complains  tliat  at  Florence,  in  1345,  under 
»  Wilk.  14,  244,  art.  55.  the  inlinence  of  tho  multitude,  a  law 
•  "  Kulllus  privilegii  fretus  vel  fiiltas  was  made,  "  in  olericos  iniqua,  per  quam 
juvnmine.  *    Vita  I.  Clem.  V.  ap.  Baluz.  omnibus  oorum  privilegiis  derogabatur." 
V.  P.  A.  i.  14.  (p.  352.)    In  Switzerland  all  resort  to 
i»  Bardin,  in  Hist,  de  Langued.  IV.  foreign  tribunals,   whether    secular   or 
Preuves,  29.  spiritual,  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy, 
c  lb.  32.    See  as  to  the  manner  in  a.d.  1370;  and  in  those  parts  of  Italy 
which  Lewis  I.  of  Hungary  settlwl  the  which  were  under  Ghibeliine  rulers  the 
relations  of  church  and  state  as  to  juris-  ecclosiaBtictd  courts  were  almost   sup- 
diction,  Mail^th,  ii.  96-7.  St  Antoninus  pressed.    Giesel.  II.  iii.  175. 
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to  suporsedo  all  other  tribunals  of  the  church.  The  Roman 
curia  now  entertained  all  sorts  of  cases  in  the  first  instanoe, 
often  where  one  party  only  wished  to  resort  to  it,  and  in  disre- 
gard of  the  protests  of  the  otiier  party  ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  cases,  while  pending,  were  transferred  to  the  papal 
judgment  from  the  episcopal  courts  in  which  they  had  been 
commenced.**  By  this  the  authority  and  estimation  of  the 
bishops  was  much  diminished;  and  other  thjngs,  such  as 
the  enormous  extension  of  the  system  of  dispensations  and 
exemptions,  tended  to  the  same  effect.  By  arrogating  to  them- 
BeWes  the  functions  of  the  bishops,  the  popes  reduced  these  to 
what  a  writer  of  the  time  describes  as  the  condition  of  mere 
painted  images ;®  and  many  of  tliem,  finding  themselves  without 
the  honour  and  the  influence  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
their  order,  were  tempted  to  neglect  of  duty  and  to  selfish  enjoy- 
ment, while  they  endeavoured  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their 
degradation  by  behaving  tyrannically  to  their  clergy.' 

In  France  the  independence  of  the  bishops  appeared  to  have 
been  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis ;  but  it  was 
again  sacrificed  by  the  Concordat  of  Constance,  and  the  autho- 
rity which  they  had  seemed  likely  to  acquire,  by  means  of  the 
councils  in  which  they  sat  in  judgment  on  popes,  was  frustrated 
by  the  policy  of  the  popes,  who  contrived  to  entangle  them  in 
differences  with  their  sovereigns.* 

(7.)  The  popes,  too,  had  in  their  hands  the  power  of  reconciling 
the  bishops  to  much  lo&s  of  dignity,  by  means  of  tlie  system  of 
commendams.**  The  practice  of  "  commending  "  vacant  prefer- 
ments— such  as  the  headship  of  a  monastery — ^instead  of  filling 
them  up  with  proper  incumbents,  was  as  old  as  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,*  but  had  then  been  forcibly  exercised  by  secular 
princes  in  favour  of  laymen  or  others,  and  had  been  reprobated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.^  At  a  later  time,  however,  it 
came  to  bo  largely  used  by  popes,  who  found  in  it  a  means  of 
attaching  to  their  interest  persons  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  insubordination.  At  first,  vacant  preferments, 
if  there  were  some  hindrance  to  filling  them  up  immediately, 
were  commended  to  the  care  of  some  competent  person,  and  the 

«  Planck,  V.  651-2 ;  Giesol.  II.  iii.  181.  eon,  ii.  174. 
There  were  many  remonstrances  from       '   Planck,  v.  631-4;   Gicsel.  II.  iii. 

Kngland  agrainst  such  interference  with  182-3.  »  Sclirockli,  xxxiii.  57-8. 

the  course  of  judgment.    E.  g.  Rymer,       ^  Plnnck,  v.  629. 
ii.  968.  »  Sec  vol.  ii.  218,  520 ;   Quart.  Be\. 

•  Dc  modis  un.  et  ref.  Eccl.,  in  Ger-  ex.  68.  ^  Planck,  v.  617. 
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abuse  of  the  syBtem  was  guarded  against  by  limitations  of  the 
time  for  which  such  commendations  might  be  granted.™  But 
afterwards  such  restrictions  were  set  aside^  so  that  the  commen- 
dation might  be  for  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  receiver;  nor 
were  the  popes  bound  by  any  limits  as  to  the  number  of  the 
preferments  which  might  thus  be  accumulated  on  a  single  per- 
son. If  an  archbishop  complained  of  the  cost  of  his  pall,  or  a 
bishop  of  the  amount  of  his  first-fruits,  they  might  be  indem- 
nified at  the  expense  of  the  church  by  receiving  the  commen- 
dation of  wealthy  sees  or  abbacies.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the 
more  important  prelates,  this  system  was  carried  to  a  great 
excess.  Thus  Baldwin  of  Treves  held  at  different  times  the 
sees  of  Spires  and  Worms  in  commendam  with  his  archbishoprick, 
and  for  nine  years  (during  a  part  of  which  he  was  also  adminis- 
trator of  Worms)  even  the  archbishoprick  of  Mentz,  the  seat  of 
tlie  German  primacy,  was  commended  to  him.**  The  cardinals 
held  much  preferment  in  this  way,  and  in  some  cases  even 
women  received  the  .commendation  of  benefices.® 

Clement  V.,  who  had  used  this  system  largely,  was  touched 
with  compunction  in  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  his 
recovery  put  forth  a  bull  revoking  and  annulling  all  *  * 
such  grants ;  ^  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  complaints  of  the 
younger  Durandus**  and  of  another  bishop,  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Vienne,  that  little  practical  amendment  followed.' 
John  XXII.  endeavoured,  by  his  hnll  Execrabilis  (a.d.  1318),  to 
check  the  practice  of  commendation  and  other  abuses  of  plurali- 
ties ;  ®  but  later  popes  again  liad  recourse  to  it,  and  it  furnished 
the  means  of  evading  various  laws  of  the  church.  Thus  a  bene- 
fice with  cure  of  souls  might  be  bestowed  in  commendam  on  a 

"    Planck,    V.  618-9  ;    Herzog,    art.  some  years  before  the  dnte  of  thia  buU, 

Commende,    Thus  Gregory  X.  in  1274,  tells  a  story  of  a  chancellor  of  Paris  who 

limited  them  to  six  months.    Yl.  Decret.  refused  to  give  up  any  of  his  pluralities, 

I.  vi.  15.  although  his  bishop  entreated  nun,  when 

n  Gesta  Bald,  in  Baluz.  Miscell.  i.  on  his  deathbed,  to  do  so.    But  na  the 

321-2;  Potthast,  ii.  428;  Planck,  v.  G30.  bishop  was  saying  a  De  Profundis  for 

*>  Giesel.  II.  iii.  148.  him  near  his  grave,  the  chancellor  ap- 

i*  Baynald.  1807.  28;  Thomassin,  vi.  pcared,  in  miserable  plight,  and  declared 

107.  *>  See  ubove,  p.  46.  that  he  had  been  damnc<I  on  account  of 

*■  Planck,  V.  624;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  106.  his  plural itios,  so  that  prayer  for  him  was 

8ee  Thomassin,  1.  II.  iii.  20.  unavailing.  (DeModo  celeb.  Goncil.  Gkm. 

■  Extrav.  tit.  iii.    No  one,  except  car-  p.  ii.  tit.  21,  p.  109.)    The  reforms  of 

dinals  and  royal  persons,  was  to  have  John  XXII.  were  not  altogether  disinte- 

more  than  one  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  rested ;  for  the  preferments  which  should 

in  addition  to  one  without  cure;  "Cum,**  become  vacant  by  the  operation  of  his 

siiystho  Laneroost chronicler, "  a|^to  illud  bull  were  to  bo  reserved  to  his  own  dia- 

tcmpiis  omnis  rector  sou  persona  ecclesifB  po^l ;    and   against    this  Edward  II. 

tot  ecclcbias  i>osset  udmittero  ot  rctinore  remonstrated.    Rynior,  ii,  354.    See  tho 

<luot  divcrsi   patroni  sibi   vcllent  con-  bull  of  Urban  Y.  against  pluralities,  A.D. 

ferre.'*  (235).    The  younger  Durandus,  1365,  in  Wilk.  iii.  62. 
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person  who  would  have  been  incapable  of  holding  it  as  incnnoibent 
— a  boy,  for  example,  or  one  who  had  not  been  ordained  to  the 
priesthood/  Or  by  the  union  of  benefices  the  laws  against 
pluralities  might  be  defeated — the  holder  being  presented  to 
one  as  the  ^'principal  benefice,"  and  the  others  being  com- 
mended to  him  with  it.  Or  a  cure  of  souls  was  united  with  a 
sinecure,  and,  when  the  sinecure  was  bestowed  on  a  person 
unqualified  for  a  charge  of  souls,  the  cure  followed  it  by  virtue 
of  the  union.^ 

In  consequence  of  such  practices,  chiefly,  the  inequality 
between  different  grades  of  the  clergy  now  became  especially 
glaring.  Theodoric  of  Niem  tells  us  that,  while  some  of  them 
were  greater  than  secular  princes,  others  were  in  a  condition 
more  abject  than  that  of  the  common  people.'  And  Nicolas  of 
Clemanges  renews  the  old  complaint  of  Agobard/  that  members 
of  the  priesthood  are  employed  in  low  offices  under  secular 
masters — as  cooks,  butlers,  stewards,  as  waiters  at  table  or  as 
ladies*  footmen,  not  to  say  worse." 

(8.)  There  was  now  a  general  disposition  to  put  some  restraint 
on  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical  wealth.  In  England,  the  statutes 
of  Mortmain  were  directed  to  this  purpose,  as  we  have  seen  in  an 
earlier  period.*  In  (Jermany,  there  were  various  local  enact- 
ments— as  that  clergymen  should  not  acquire  real  property,  or 
should  hold  it  only  for  a  limited  time ;  and  that  they  should 
not  be  employed  to  draw  up  wills,  as  it  was  supposed  that  they 
might  unduly  influence  the  minds  of  the  testators.**  At  Pader- 
bom  it  was  decreed,  in  1379,  that  any  citizen  who  at  a  funeral 
should  offer  more  than  the  price  of  one  mass  should  be  fined — 
an  order  which  seems  to  imply  not  only  a  wish  to  limit  tlie 
receipts  of  the  clergy,  but  a  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  services 
for  the  benefit  of  departed  souls.*^ 

But  the  attacks  on  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  not  limited 
to  such  measures  as  these.  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  William  of 
Ockham,  whose  rigour  of  principle  was  exasperated  by  their 
feeling  that,  as  imperialists,  they  had  the  great  force  of  the 
clergy  against  them,  proposed  to  take  away  all  endowments ; 
and  the  principle  of  such  endowments  was  afterwards  denounced 
by  Wyclif  and  by  Hus.  The  wealth  of  the  English  hierarchy 
contrasted  strongly  with  Wyclif  s  ideal,  and  became  a  mark  for 

*  Planck,  V.  620-2.  «  lb.  627.  «  "  Nolo  turpiora  dicere."    De  Tr©- 

'  Ncmiis  Unionis,  1.  iil.  p.  223 ;  Gicdcl.  siiHbus  SimoDmcit>,  p.  165. 
n.  iii.  183.  •  Vol.  iii.  p.  588;  15  Ric.  11.  e.  5,  &c. 

y  Soo  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  »»  Giedol.  II.  iu.  170-2.         «  lb.  172. 
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frequent  attacks.  When  Henry  lY.,  in  1404,  was  urgently  in 
want  of  money,  the  House  of  Commons  represented  to  him  that 
the  clergy  held  a  third  part  of  the  English  soil,  and  yet  lived 
in  idleness  while  the  laity  shed  their  blood  for  their  country. 
On  this.  Archbishop  Arundel  threw  himself  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  clergy  had  contributed  a  tenth  for 
the  national  service  oftener  than  the  laity  had  given  a  fifteenth ; 
that  they  contributed  the  services  of  their  retainers  to  the  royal 
forces,  and  that,  instead  of  being  idle,  they  also  contributed 
their  prayers.  By  this  speech  the  attack  was  defeated ;  and 
the  king  assured  the  clergy  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  church 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  he  had  found  it,  or  better.^  Two  years 
later,  a  scheme  of  church-reform  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth  on 
one  hand  the  amount  of  land  and  revenues  held  by  the  clergy, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  earls,  knights,  esquires, 
and  hospitals  that  might  be  maintained  out  of  these  resourced, 
with  a  proposal  for  reducing  the  clergy  to  such  a  number  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  functions.  But 
again  the  king  took  part  with  the  clergy,  and  the  attack  was 
ansuccessful.® 

(9.)  The  nobles  had  in  earlier  times  endeavoured  to  get 
exclusive  possession  of  the  preferment  in  some  chapters,  and 
such  attempts  were  continually  carried  further.'  Thus,  at 
Strasburg,  no  one  was  admissible  to  a  canonry  unless  he  could 
show  sixteen  quarterings  of  nobility ;  and,  although  Gregory  IX. 
had  reprobated  this  system,*  other  popes  allowed  it,  and  may 
have  found  their  account  in  thus  securing  the  support  of  the 
nobles  who  benefited  by  it.^  The  claim  of  high  birth,  indeed, 
was  commonly  admitted,  even  by  reforming  churchmen,  as  a 
ground  for  preferment  ;*  and  an  English  satirist,  while  complain- 
ing that  persons  of  low  origin  are  advanced  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities  which  lift  them  above  the  secular  nobles,  adds  that 
these  ought  rather  to  secure  such  preferments  for  their  own 
kindred  or  for  gentlemen.*     The  canonries,  being  regarded 

^  Walsingh.  ii.  265-73.  and  other  difi^tics.   (ib.  557.)     And 

•  lb.  ii.  282-3 ;  Lingartl,  iii.  473.  Martin  V.,  in  hia  plan  of  reform  (see  p. 

'  Giesel.  II.  iii.  185.    See  vol.  iii.  239.  297),  wliilo  laying  down  that  future  car- 

9  See  vol.  iii.  583.  dinald  shall  in  general  be  men  of  high  per- 

^  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  184.  sonal  qualifications,  adds  '^Prseter  admo- 

^  Thus,  Cardinal  Zabarella  proposes  dum  paucos,  qui  do  stirpe  regia  vel  ducali 

'^  ut    nulli    nini    graduati    vol    nobiles  vcl  magui  principis  onundi  existant,  in 

magna  nobilituto  ad  ecck'sias  cathedrales  quibus  competcns  littoratura  sufficiat." 

ailiinttantur."  (V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  524.)    So  (Ib.  1021.) 

another  cardiuul    would    have  regard,  ^  The  Ploughman's  Creed,  vv.  1483, 

**  sc'cuudum  quod  videbitur  exjKxlire/*  to  toqq. 

nobility  in  appointments  to  bishopricks 
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merely  as  sources  of  income,  were  rery  commonly  held  by 
persons  who  declined  to  proceed  beyond  the  minor  orders  of 
the  ministry,  and  who  were  utterly  unlearned.™  In  order  to 
guard  against  such  evils,  Clement  V.  decreed  that  no  one  below 
the  order  of  subdeacon  should  have  a  voice  in  a  chapter,  and 
that  those  who  were  promoted  to  canonries  should  enter  into 
the  "holy"  orders  within  a  year,  under  certain  penalties.'^  And 
a  council  at  Lucerne,  in  1351,  ordered  that  no  one  ignorant  of 
grammar  should  be  appointed  to  such  preferments."  The  re- 
forming committee  of  the  council  of  Constance  describe!  the 
canons  who  owed  their  position  to  their  birth  as  being  rather 
like  soldiers  than  ecclesiastics,  and  oixlered  that  academic 
doctors  should  be  mixed  with  them  in  certain  proportions;^ 
and  it  did  away  with  another  abuse  by  ordering  that  no  one 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be  capable  of  such  prefer- 
ment.' 

(10.)  Throughout  this  time  there  are  continual  outcries  as  to 
the  faults  of  the  clergy,  partly  continued  from  former  ages,  and 
partly  provoked  by  the  development  of  new  evils.  In  all  grades 
there  are  complaints  of  rapacity,  luxury,  and  neglect  of  duty, 
while  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  clergy  devote  themselves  to 
secular  affairs,  and  become  altogether  laic  in  their  habits.' 
The  cardinals  are  taxed  with  extravagant  pride,  which  regards 
not  only  bishops  (whom  they  commonly  styled  episcopeUi),  but 
primates  and  patriarchs,  witli  contempt ;  their  life  and  that  of 
their  households  is  described  as  unedifying,  and  they  are  accused 
of  utterly  neglecting  the  monasteries  and  other  preferments 
which  they  hold  in  plurality — sometimes  even  to  the  number  of 
400  or  500."  The  bishops  are  charged  with  want  of  learning 
and  of  other  qualifications  for  their  office,  with  non-residence, 
secularity,  simony ;  it  is  said  that  for  the  sake  of  money  they 
bestow  orders  on  a  multitude  of  men  who  are  utterly  illiterate, 
lax  in  their  habits,  and  unfit  for  the  sacred  ministry;  and  if 
the  text  **  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  be  quoted  to 

"»  See  MarsiliuB,  Defensor  Pacis,  ii.  24.  Hussia,  Consilium  Pacis.  c.  17,  in  Grerson, 

■  Clementin.  I.  tit.  vi.  c.  2.     See  too  ii.  837-9.    There  is  an  amusing  descrip- 

Conc.  Paiiormit.  a.d.   1388,  in   Mjni&i,  tion  of  clerical  (Lindyism  in  Abp.  Stmt- 

xxn.  751.  *  Mansi,  xxvi.  257.  fortl's  Constitutions,  a.d.  1342  (Wilkins, 

p  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  639,  695-8.  ii.  703) ;  see  too  Tliope»by,  abp.  of  York, 

q  lb.  098.  ib.  iii.71. 

'  E.  g.  Theod.  Vrie,  ap.  V.  d.  Hardt,       •  Do  Kuina  Eccl.  13-7  (V.  d.  Hardt, 

i.  60,  scqq. ;  Theobald.,  Publiea  Con-  L  iii.).    Henr^  of  Hesse  speaks  of  cases 

questio,  io.  p.  xix. ;  Pierce  Ploughman's  in  M'hich  a  single  person  held  200  or 

Vision,   1G5,  scqq.,  7131,   seqq.,   8037,  300  l>enoiices.    Cons.  Pacis,  c.  17  (Ger- 

soqq  ,  14300,  seqq. ;   Nic.  de  Olemnng.  sou,  t.  ii.). 
do  Corrupto  Eccl.  Statu,  2-3 ;  Henr.  de 
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them,  their  reply  is  that  they  had  not  received  freely.*  It  is 
said  that  those  of  Germany  devolved  their  work  on  titular 
bishops,  who  paid  for  their  appointments,  and  "  gnawed "  the 
clergy  and  people  by  their  exactions.^  Similar  complaints  are 
made  of  the  archdeacons ;  and  the  c^inons  are  described  as  worthy 
of  their  bishops — as  sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  vice.*  There  are, 
as  before,  decrees  of  councils  against  the  fighting  and  hunting 
propensities  of  the  clergy,  against  indecencies  in  tlie  celebration 
of  the  Divine  offices  f  prohibitions  of  secular  occupations  *  and 
diversions;*  with  unsavoury  evidence  as  to  the  results  of 
enforcing  celibacy,^  and  continued  re-enactments  of  the  canons 

«  De  Ruina  Eccl.  20-8 ;  Nic.  do  Cle-  «»  See  Theiner.  ii.  591,  scqq. ;  Oicsel. 

man^.  do  FraiBul.  Simoniacia,  p.  165.  II.  iii.  188-191.  lliobiHhops  usiiallj,  for 

«  Th.  Niem,  do  Necciwitate  Ueform.  in  an  annual  payment,  licensed  the  keep- 

y.  d.  Hanlt,  i.  290.  ing  of  conuubines  **  quse  vulgata  jam 

'  SoQif).  256.    John  Sohadlund,  a  Do-  appellutione  vaccx  annwdes  dicautnr." 

minican^  on  bing  nppoiutcd  by  Ore-  (N.  de  Glomaiig.  de  Pnesul.  Bimouia- 

gnry   XI    to  the    see' of    Hildesheim,  c*s,  162;    of.  Do   Ruina  £col.  c.  22). 

without  oonsulting    the  chapter   (a.d.  **  Denique  laici  usque  adeo  pcrsuasum 

1362),  afiked  where    was   the    library  habent  nuUos  ccoUbea  etae,  ut  in  ple- 

which  his  predecessors  had  used.    The  risque  parochiis  non  alitor  yelint  pres- 

officials  took  him  into  an  armoury,  where  byl^rum  toleraro  nisi   concubinam  ha- 

thev  showed  him  all  sort«  of  arms,  and  beat,  quo  vol  sic  suis   sit  consultum 

told  him  that   these  were   the   books  uxoribus,  qua)  ne  sic  (^uidem   usque- 

which  had  been  used  by  former  bishons,  quaque    siut    extra    periculum."     (Do 

and  which  were  still  necessary  for  tne  Prsesul.  Sim.  165).  A  council  at  Padua, 

defence  of  the  church's  property.    After  in  1339,  decreed  that  no  clerk  should 

two  yeiirs,  the  bishop  was  able  to  obttiin  a  tuke  his  son  about  with  him,  nor  employ 

translation  from  this  unoongcniul  sphere  him  as  an  assistant  in  religious  func- 

to  Augsburg.   (Chron.  Hildcrfh.  in  licib-  tions,  "  ne  ipsius  incontinentia)  vitium 

nitz,  ii.  799;  Quct  and  Kchard,  i.  672.)  ipso  filio  attcstante  omnibus  revelnret  ' 

A  Inter  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  (ierhord,  'o.  4.)    Thc'odoric  of  Niem  says  that  in 

in  a  battle  against  the  dukes  of  Bruns-  Ireland  and  Norway  (two  countries  so 

wick,  who  hnd  for  allies  the  archbishop  remote  from  each  other  and  so  unlike  that 

of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishop  of  Ualber-  we  cun  hardly  suppose  this  connexion  of 

stadt,  got  the  victory  over  their  superior  them  to  be  correct),  the  bishops  were 

force  by  vowing  a  gilt  roof  to  St  Mary's  accustomed  to  take  their  concubines  with 

church — *•  Eligeret  ergo  D.  Virgo  utro  them  on  their  rounds  of  visitation,  in 

mallet,  stramineone  an  aureo  tecto  or-  order    that    these  women    might  fistre 

nari,"— and  he  applied  the  ransom  of  sumptuously  at  the  cost  of  the  clergy  who 

the  dukes  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow.  were  visited,  might  get  gifts  from  them, 

(Leibn.  ii.  800.)  see  their  ama*i/B,  and  guard  the  bishop 

r  K  g.  Clementin.  1.  III.  tit.  iv.  c.  1.  against  the  chance  of  l^ing  ensnared  by 

*   Thus  a  council  at   Bologna,  a.d.  the  superior  beauty  of  the  ornaments 

1317.  enacts  that  the  clergy  shall  not  sell  of  the  parsonage.    Thoodorio  adds  that 

wine  or  other  illicit  article^) ;  that  they  any  priest  who  did  not  keep  a  focaria 

shall  not  keep  or  haunt  taverns;   nor  was  bound  to  pay  procurations  to  the 

shall  they  be  "  bastaxii,  minii,  histriones  bishop,  as  l)eing  a  **  pravoricator  pater- 

vel  lenones,  carbonerii  sen  fomerii,  cur-  narum  traditionum;"  that  the  wives  of 

sarii  seu  pirata),  nisi  forsan  contra  infi-  priests  took  precedence  of  the  wives  of 

deles,  vel  sagiones  curiffl  sffioularis  non  knights ;  and  that  the  same  sort  of  laxity 

existant,   vel  so  guerris  voluntarie  im-  was  also  common  in  Germany,  Spain, 

misoeant,  nisi  pro  defensione  sua  vel  and  Portugal  (Do  Schism,  iv.  35).    In 

e  cleaia)."  (co.  4,  7).  Of.  Clementin.  III.  Chaucer,  the  miller's  wife  of  Trumping* 

tit.  1,  0.  1 ;  Cone.  Avenion.  a.d.  1337,  ton  is  an  important  personage  in  her 

c.  38.  '^*ay,  because  she  is  a  parson's  daughter. 

'^  E  g.  Cone.  Tarracon.  a.d.  1332,  c.8  (The  Revo's  Tale,  3940,  seqq.  See  I.^  on 

(Mansi,  xxv.).  Sacerdotal  (Xlibaoy,  319,  Philadelphia, 
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which  had  been  found  8o  ineffectnal  for  good.  Some  of  the 
more  enlightened  divines^  such  as  Zabarella,  began  to  suggest 
the  expediency  of  removing  the  restrictions  on  marriage ;  *  but 
even  Gerson  was  strongly  against  this^  and  the  old  laws,  with 
the  evils  which  resulted  from  them,  continued.** 

Notwithstanding  the  impulse  given  to  learning  by  the  univer- 
sities, the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  was  still  grossly  ignorant,* 
and  this  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint*  D'Ailly  sug- 
gested at  the  council  of  Constance  that,  in  order  to  remedy  in 
some  degree  the  ignorance  which  was  common  among  the 
priesthood,  some  plain  instructions  as  to  faith  and  morals, 
the  sacraments,  and  the  mode  of  confession,  should  be  drawn  up 
both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular  languages.' 

In  all  varieties  of  shapes  a  desire  for  reform  was  expressed — 
in  the  treatises  of  such  theologians  as  Gerson,  Cardinal  d^^iilly, 
and  Nicolas  of  Qemanges ;  in  the  writings  of  those  Franciscans, 
such  as  William  of  Ockham,  who  were  driven  into  the  imperial 
interest  by  the  contrast  between  their  ideas  of  apostolical 
simplicity  and  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Avignon ;  in  the 
solemn  verse  of  Dante,  and  in  the  indignant  letters  of  Petrarch ; 

1867.^    At  tho  council  of  Constance,  ad  parochias  Teg:enda8f  casteraqne  bene- 

Thoobald,  a  doctor  of  divinity,    says  ficia,  pasaim  proficibcebantur.    Qui  hand 

''Versiim  ost  in  proverbium  quod  pree-  plus  LutinaB  linguiequam  Arabics  intel- 

lati  tot  nutriunt  merotrices  quot  fami-  ligcrout,  imo,  qui  et  nihil  legeic,  ot, 

liares.'    (Y.  d.  Hardt,  i.  909.)    John  of  quod  rcfcrrc  puuor,  alpha  vix  noasent  a 

Varenncs  speaks  of  rcolesiastics  **quo-  betha  diseeriiere.'*    De  Comipto  Eccl. 

rum  yita  non  est  hominum  etiam  lai-  Statu,  7  (cf.  24)  in  Y.  d.  Hardt,  I.  ill. ; 

coram,  sed  brutorum ;  quorum  noimulli  in  Giesel.  II.  iii.  186-7. 

eoclesiis  suia  coram  ponulo  sue  palam  '  Louis  de  Beaumont,  a  Frenchman, 

saepius  dixerunt,  et  alibi  publico,  et  in  whose  appointment  to  the  see  of  Durham 

taberna  quoque,  quod  pro  homine  viv-  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  196),  was 

ente  concubinas  suas  mm  permittcrent  unable  at  his  consecration,  with  all  the 

abire ;  sed  si  satis  de  una  non  baberont,  aids  of  tutoring  and  prompting,  to  read 

duas  aut    tres  rccipereiit,    aut   omnes  or  to  pronoimce  the  harder  words  of  tho 

parochianas  suas,  a    prima  usque  ad  Latin  formulary.    *'  Latinum  non  intel- 

ultimam,  habt»rent."    Ap.  Gerson,  i.  918.  ligens,  sed  cum  difficultate  pronuncians. 

°  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  85.  Undo  cum  in  consccmtione  sua  profiteri 

'  Dialogus  Sophio)  et  Naturie  super  dcbuit,  quamvis  per  multos  dies  ante 

coelibatu  sive  castitate  Ecclesiusticonim  instructorem  hiibuisset,  legere  nescivit ; 

(a.d.  1413)  Opp.  ii.  617,  seqq.    At  the  et   cum  auriculantibus  aliis  cum  diffl- 

council  of  Constance,  it  was  proposed  cultate  ad  illud  verbum   Metropcliticx 

that,  whereas  some  hold  that  the  miuis-  pervenisset,  et  diu    anhilans   pronun- 

trations  of  notorious  ooncubinaries  may  ciare  non  posset,  dixit  in  Ghallico  8eU 

be  attended,  unless  denounced  by  the  jmr   dite,     Stupebant   omnes    circum- 

bishop,  and  others  considered  notoriety  stantes,  doIent(^   talem  in  episoopum 

to  be  a  sufficient  objection,  the  former  oonsecrandum.    Et  cum  similiter  cele- 

opinion  should  be  held  as  safer  than  the  braret  ordines,  nee    illud    verbum   tit 

other,  and  that  notice  should  be  re-  xnigmate  proferre  posset,  dixit  circum- 

quiied  in  order  to  justify  the  withdrawal  stantibus,   Far  Seyni  Lowya  il  ne  fut  pat 

from  the  communion  of  sucb  priests.  curteUf  qui  cetU  parole  ici  escrit"    Bob. 

Y.  d.  Hardt,  i.  636;  Schwab,  957.  de  Graystancs,  in  Angl.  Sac.  i.  761. 

*  "Kon  tantum  a  studiis  aut  schola,  tf  Do  Reform.  Eoclcs.  ap  Gerson,  ii. 

sed  ab  aratro  etiam  et  scrvilibus  artibus,  914. 
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in  popular  poemSy  stories,  and  satires,  such  as  the  *  Songe  du 
Vergier/  in  France,  the  free  tales  of  Boccaccio,*^  the  downright 
inyectiyes  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman,  and  the  living  pictures  of 
Chaucer ;  in  the  critical  spirit  which  grew  up  within  the  univer- 
sities; in  the  teaching  of  Wyclif,Hu8,  and  their  followers.  Theory 
for  a  general  council,  which  in  former  times  had  been  raised  only 
in  the  way  of  appeal  from  the  papacy  by  its  opponents,  was  now 
taken  up  by  the  truest  members  of  the  church,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  ending  the  schism  which  had  long  distracted  Western 
Christendom^  but  in  order  to  that  reformation  of  which  the 
necessity  was  felt  by  all  but  those  whose  interest  was  bound  up 
with  the  corruptions  of  the  existing  system.^  Yet  even  among 
the  many  who  sincerely  wished  for  reform,  there  were  some  who 
believed  that  it  would  come  better  from  the  pope  than  from  a 
council ;  and  the  hopes  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  council  of 
Constance  met  with  scanty  fulfilment  in  its  decrees,  and  with 
still  less  in  the  execution  of  them.^ 

II. — Monadicism, 

(1.)  Although  during  this  time  a  feeling  was  often  expressed 
that  the  number  of  persons  professing  the  monastic  life  was 
already  too  great,  and  although  restrictions  had  been  placed  on 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  orders,"^  some  new  communities 
were  now  founded,  such  as  the  Jesuates,^  the  congregation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  of  Mount  Olivet,®  the  Alexians  or  Cellites,^  the 
order  of  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,^  the  brotherhood  of  canons- 
regular  of  the  Common  Life  (founded  at  Deventer  by  Gerard 
Groot,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  care  which  it  bestowed 
on  the  education  of  students  intended  for  the  priesthood'),  and 
no  less  than  four  orders  which  took  their  name  from  St. 
Jerome.*^  But  no  one  of  these  societies  was  so  remarkable  either 
for  its  constitution  or  for  the  extent  of  its  success  as  to  require  a 
more  particular  detail. 

(2.)  The  older  orders,  which  possessed  endowments,  and  had 
already  shown  themselves  afiected  by  the  temptations  of  wealth, 
continued  to  decline  more  and  more  from  the  rigour  of  their 

*»  E.  g.  the  second  novel  of  the  first  '  Moeh.  ii.  680-9. 

decade  of  the  Decameron.  '  See  above,  p.  143 ;  Holsten.  iii.  100. 

1  See  Giesel.  II.  iii.  105.  '  Bayn.  1384. 6 ;  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  169- 

^  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  69.  75 ;    Giesel.    II.  iii.  224,  seqq.     The 

"  See  vol.  iii.  590.  founder,  of  whom  there    is   a    life    by 

"  See  the  life  of  the  founder,  John  Thomas  of  Eempen,  was  bom  in  1340, 

Columbino,  in  Acta  SS.  Jul.  31.  and  died  in  1384. 

«  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  158.    The  rule  is  -  Schrookh,  xxziii.  163 ;  Holsten.  tt. 

in  Holsten.  v.  1,  seqq.  iii.,  vi. 
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original  profession.  Thus  the  Benerlictines  gave  themselyeB  up 
to  enjoyment — cresting  on  their  historical  fame^  and  careless  to 
add  to  the  long  list  of  popes  and  bishops  and  learned  men  who 
had  already  adorned  their  brotherhood.*  They  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  time ;  the  few  writers 
whom  the  society  now  produced,  instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  scholastic  philosophy,  were  content  to 
employ  their  labour  on  subjects  of  morality  or  practical  religion.* 
Even  in  the  mother  monastery  of  the  order,  the  great  and 
venerable  abbev  of  Monte  Cassino,  Boccaccio  is  said  to  have 
found  the  library  without  a  door,  herbage  growing  through  the 
windows,  the  books  thickly  covered  with  dust,  and  thfe  volumes 
cruelly  mutilated  by  the  monks,  who,  for  the  sake  of  some 
trifling  gain^  erased  the  writing  from  the  leaves,  and  turned 
them  into  little  books  of  devotion,*  or  pared  away  the  ample 
margins  and  made  them  into  charms^  for  sale  to  women.'  And 
when  Urban  V.,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  headship,  attempted  to  intro- 
duce a  better  system  into  the  house,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  borrow  a  fit  instrument  either  from  the  Camaldolites,  or  from 
the  reformed  brotherhood  of  Mount  Olivet.*  Attempts  to 
revive  the  Benedictine  rule  were  made  by  Clement  V.,**  and 
by  Benedict  XII.,  who  had  intended  to  carry  his  reforms  into 
other  monastic  orders;*^  but  Clement  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  pontificate,  absolved  them  from  the  penalties  wliich  had  been 
imposed  by  his  predecessor.^ 

In  other  monastic  societies  a  similar  degeneracy  was  noted. 
Thus,  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  Bishop  Hallam,  of  Salisbury,  com- 
plained of  the  bad  state  of  discipline  into  wliich  the  English  Cis- 
tercians had  fallen ;  and  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  unable  to  deny  the 
fact,  alleged  the  scliism  of  the  church  as  the  cause  of  it.®  At  the 
same  council,  the  prior  of  Canterbury,  while  speaking  well  of 
the  Cluniacs  of  England,  described  those  of  some  French  mona- 
steries which  he  had  visited  as  ignorant,  as  neglectful  of  dis- 
cipline and  of  the  monastic  habit,  as  having  no  proper  vestments 
even  for  use  in  the  services  of  the  church,  and  as  being 
altogether  more  like  mere  cultivators  of  the  soil  than  monks,' 

•  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  90-1.  •  See  Baluz.  V.  P.  A.  1039. 

"  Giesel.  XL  iii.  193.  »>  Clementin.  IH.  x.  1. 

«  "  Psjilteriolos."  «  Manbi,  xxv.  205;  Baluz.  Vitio  Pap. 

'   **Brevia."     See  Ducange,  i.  771,  Aven.  i.  205-6,  218;  Wilkin8,il525-C21, 

No.  11.  62t),  656. 

■  Benvcn.  Imol.  (n  pupil  of  Boccaccio)  *  Mansi,  xxv.  1155  ;   Baluz.  Miacoll. 

in  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  i.  1296.    "Nunc  iv.  27;  Vita)  Pap.  Aven.  i.  285. 

ergo,  O  vir  studiose,  firango  tibi  caput  *  Mai  tone,  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  1117. 

pro  facioudo  libros. "  ^  lb.  1 1 1 8.    This  prior  was  OhiUenden , 
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and  from  many  quarters  there  is  a  concurrence  of  evidence  as 
to  a  general  decay  of  discipline  and  learning,  with  an  increased 
love  of  selfish  and  sensual  enjoyments.'  In  some  cases  the 
monastic  rule  which  forbade  individual  property  was  openly 
violated;^  the  common  life  of  tlie  refectory  and  of  the  dor- 
mitory fell  into  disuse ;  the  monks  had  their  separate  dwellings, 
and  any  abbot  who  attempted  to  bring  them  back  to  a  better 
observance  of  their  rule  was  met  by  violent  opposition.*  So 
generally  did  laxity  of  morals  prevail  among  the  monastic 
communities,  that,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  tract  *  On  the 
corrupt  State  of  the  Church,'  any  monk  who  led  a  correct  life 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  rest.^  The  same  writer 
describes  nunneries  as  abodes  of  the  grossest  profligacy;™  he 
adds  that,  on  account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  monkish  societies, 
the  promise,  "  All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  is  no 
longer  fulfilled  to  them  ;'^  and  we  meet  with  strong  dissuasives 
against  that  liberality  in  gifts  and  bequests  on  which  the  monks  of 
earlier  days  securely  relied.®  In  England,  both  William  of 
Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  William  of  Wayneflete,  who  held  the  same  see  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  allege  the  prevailing  degeneracy  of 
the  monks  as  their  motive  for  bestowing  their  wealth  on  the 
foundation  of  colleges  rather  than  of  convents.^ 

whose  name  is  memorable  in  connexion   stance.    See  Y.  d.  Hardt,  iii.  107,  seqq. ; 
with  the  fabric  of  his  cathedral,  "  Et   Hefelo,  vii.  367.         »  Trithem.  p.  837. 
crodatis,"  says  the  writer  who  reports       ^  De  Gorrapto  Eocl.  Statu,  c.  99; 
him,  *'  quod  ipse  est  mirabilis  persona  in   cf.  32. 

iitteratura  et  moribus,  et  magnsa  cxperi-  ^  **  Ut  idem  sit  puellam  velare  quod  et 
entin  vir,  et  multum  zelat  rempublicam,  publice  ad  soortandum  ezponere  "  (c.  36). 
et  est  feqne  bene  redditnatus  siout  onus  Theodorio  Yrie  says  that  nuns  were  some- 
magnus  episcopus.*'  times  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  bishops  to 

'^  Thus  John  of  Trittenheim  says  in  prostitute  themselves  for  the  means  of 
his  chronicle  of  Hirschau,  a.d.  1354,  living.  (Y.  d.  Hardt,  i.  75.)  As  to  the 
^  Erat  enim  tempus  illud  nebulosum  et  habits  of  nuns  a  century  earlier,  a 
ignorantie  tenebris  plenum ;  ^uando  decree  of  Clement  Y.  at  the  council  of 
perilt  non  solum  in  hoc  monasteno  Hir-  Yionne  may  be  quoted : — *^  Monialee 
saugiensi,  sed  in  omnibus  ^uoque  mo-  ipsa)  (quarum  nonnuUas  dolentes  audi- 
nasteriis  nostri  ordinis  pffine  in  tota  Ger-  vimus  in  subscriptis  exoedere)  pannis 
mania, observantiareguiaris.'etmonachi,  sericis,  variorum  foederoturis,  sundali- 
carnis  voluptatibus  dedlti,  studium  lit-  tiis,  comatis  et  oomutis  crinibus,  scaoc- 
terarum,  quod  majores  nostros  quondam  atis  et  virgatis  caputiolis  non  utantur; 
fedt  glorioBos,  pcnitus  abjicientes,  &c.*'  non  choreas,  non  festa  Sfficularium  prose- 
(Opora,  p.  227 ;  cf.  230).  At  Spanheim,  quantur,  non  die  noctuve  per  platcaa 
under  an  abbot  elected  in  1374,  the  inoedant,  aut  voluptuoaam  alias  vitam 
monks  began  to  sell  the  precious  library,  ducant,"  &c.  Clementin.  m.  x.  2.  See 
as  well  OS  relics,  &c.  (ih.  333).  Cf.  Cone.  Hulman  Merswin, '  Of  the  Nino  Rocks,* 
Provinc.  Magdeb.  a.d.  1370,  &c.  p.  381.  "  c.  32. 

•»  Trithem.  237;  letter  of  John,  abbot  of  °  E,  g.  Piers  Ploughman's  Vision, 
St.  Laurence,  at  Liege,  in  Martone,  Coll.    10255,  seqq. 

Ampl.  i.  1550.  There  were  discussions  p  Lowth,  Life  of  Wykeham  91;  Chand- 
about  property  at  the  council  of  Con-   ler,  Life  of  Waynflete,  182. 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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(3.)  The  sy&tem  of  commendation  was  very  mischieyons  in  its 
effects  on  monastic  discipline.  The  popes,  by  assuming  the 
power  to  bestow  abbacies  in  commendam  on  their  cardinals,  de- 
prived many  monasteries  of  a  resident  head.^  In  sach  cases  the 
revenues  were  diverted  from  their  proper  objects ;  the  number  of 
monks  was  reduced  to  a  very  few,  who,  instead  of  being  bound  to 
the  observance  of  their  rule,  received  a  small  stipend,  and  were 
allowed  to  spend  it  wherever  they  pleased;  and  the  poor 
were  deprived  of  their  accustomed  alms/  In  some  cases  it  is 
complained  that  a  monastery  was  burdened  with  an  abbot  who 
was  disqualified  by  his  previous  training — a  secular  priest,  or  a 
member  of  some  other  order  f  and  charges  of  simony  are  as  rife 
with  regard  to  monastic  appointments  as  to  the  other  promo- 
tions of  the  church.* 

(4.)  The  exemption  of  monasteries  from  episcopal  control  was 
continually  a  matter  of  complaint,  especially  on  the  part  of 
bishops,  who  represented  it  as  destructive  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.'* The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  council  of  Vienne, 
where  it  was  argued  (somewhat  unfairly  as  to  the  question  of 
monasteries)  that  the  crimes  which  were  then  imputed  to  the 
Templars  had  arisen  out  of  tlieir  exemption  from  episcopal 
authority.*  To  this  an  abbot  of  the  diocese  of  Senlis  replied, 
that  exemptions  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  monks 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops ;  aud  he  commended  his 
cause  to  the  pope  by  dwelling  on  the  closeness  of  the  connexion 
between  the  exempt  monasteries  and  the  apostolic  see.  Clement 
was  not  disposed  to  embroil  himself  with  the  monastic  orders ; 
and  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  exemptions,  which  had 
been  made  by  Giles  Colonna,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  was 
defeated.^  At  the  council  of  Constance  a  very  small  measure 
of  reform  was  conceded  by  Martin  V.,  in  abolishing  such  exemp- 
tions as  had  been  granted  since  the  beginning  of  the  schism.* 

(5.)  The  mendicant  orders  did  not  escape  the  accusations 
which  were  directed  against  the  professors  of  the  monastic  life 
in  general.  We  meet  with  invectives  against  them  as  luxurious 
and  assuming,  tis  indulging  in  a  splendour  of  buildings  inconsistent 

1  Giesel.  II.  iii.  192.  «  Hayn.  1312. 24,  quoting  a  memoir  by 

'  De  modis  uniendi  &o.  Eccl.,  Gerson,  a  bishop.     See  above,  p.  343.    The  an- 

Opera,  il  174 ;  Ge&ta  Abbat.  S.  Albani,  nalist  defends  exemptions,  vol.  iv.  5S0. 

396.  y  Rayn.  t.  iv.  567,  seqq. ;  Hefelo,  vi. 

■  lb.  397;  Theod.  Niem.  De  necessi-  463. 

tato  Reform.  &c.  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  287.  •  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  1029.    See  Richard 

•  lb. ;  Theod.  Vrie,  ib.  60.  of  Uiveretone  against  exemptions.  Art.  6, 

"  Giesel.  II.  iii.  202-3.  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  1.  xxvii. 
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with  the  spirit  of  their  rules ;  *  and  the  collisions  between  their 
privileges  and  the  rights  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  incessant 
Council  after  council,  and  other  authorities  in  various  countries, 
endeavoured,  but  seemingly  with  very  imperfect  success,  to  limit 
the  friars  in  their  claims  to  act  as  preachers  and  confessors 
everywhere,  and  to  bury  the  dead  without  restriction  in  their 
cemeteries,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  secular  clergy  of  respect^ 
authority  and  income.**  Yet  the  mendicants  continued  through- 
out this  time  to  enjoy  more  of  influence  and  of  reputation  than 
any  of  the  other  orders.  The  great  brotherhoods  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St  Francis  were  stimulated  by  their  rivalry;  but  yet  a 
division  of  objects  and  of  labour  was  in  a  manner  established 
between  them.  The  Dominicans  especially  studied  scientific 
theology ;  their  xVlbert  and  their  Thomas  were  regarded  as  next 
in  authority  to  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church.  They  were 
preachers  and  controversialists,  were  much  employed  as  con- 
fessors and  confidants  of  princes,  and  had  the  inquisition  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands.  The  Franciscans,  although  they,  too, 
had  their  theologians  who  were  unsurpassed  by  any  in  subtlety, 
were  on  the  whole  more  given  to  popular  teaching  and  minis- 
trations ;  and  they  sought  by  all  means — even  by  unscrupulous 
impostures — to  gain  an  influence  over  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.* 

The  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Oxford  were  much  disquieted 
by  the  mendicants.  At  Paris,  in  1321,  John  of  Poilly,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  was  required  to  retract  certain  opinions  which 
he  had  uttered  against  the  claim  of  the  friars  to  act  as  con- 
lessors.  He  held  that  confession  to  a  friar  did  not  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  again  confessing  the  same  sins  to  the 
parish  priest ;  that  so  long  as  the  canon  of  the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran  should  be  in  force,  the  pope  could  not  excuse  from 
the  duty  of  yearly  confession  to  the  parish  priest;  nay,  that 

'  See,  e.  g.y  Clemenlin.  V.  ix.  i.,  coll.  mentin.  III.  vii.  2 ;  Extrav.  III.  vi.  2  ; 

.322-4;  Wright,  Political  Songs,  255-6,  V.  vii.  1;  viii.  3;  Cone.  Prag.  a.d.  1346, 

267,  304,  seqq. ;  P.  Ploughman's  Vision,  in  Mansi,  xxv.  87,  102 ;   Cone.  Prag. 

84,  115,  &c.   The  author  of  the  tract  *  De  a.u.  1355,  c.  36 ;  Cone.  Biterr.  a.d.  1352, 

Ruina  Ecclesiae '  calls  them  wolves  in  c.  6 ;  Cone.  Saltzburg.  a.d.  1386. 8 ;  Gone, 

sheep's  clothing,  and  is  very  severe  on  Vaurense,  a.d.  1368,  cc.  63-5 ;  Langham, 

them.  c.  22.  St.  Antoninus  say&  that  the  a.d.  1368,  in  WUkins.  iii.  64 ;  Bebdorf^  in 

relaxation  in  the  discipline  of  the  men-  Frolier,  i.  418 ;  P.  Ploughman's  Vision, 

dicants  was  commonly  supposed  to  date  6678,  soqcj. ;  De  modis  uniendi  Eccle- 

frora  the  Black  Death,  by  which  they  siam,  &c.  m  Gerson.  ii.  175. 

lost  many  of  their  most  exemplary  mem-  «  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  94-6 ;  Giesel.  II.  iii. 

>>er8,    and  were  thrown    into  disorder  204-5.    In  the  Ploughman's  Creed,  the 

which  tlio  authorities  wore  afterwards  four  orders  of  friars  are  cleverly  made 

unable  to  remedy,    iii.  357.  to  denounce  each  other's  special  faults. 

b  RaynaM.  1304.  21;    1384.  5;    Clc-  Wright,  Pol.  Songs,  309,  seqq. 
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even  Grod  Himself  could  not  do  so,  inasmuch  as  it  would  involye 
a  contradiction.  Against  these  opinions  a  treatise  was  written 
by  Peter  Paludanus,  a  Dominican,  and  John  of  Poilly,  after 
Pope  John  himself  had  condescended  to  argue  with  him,  sub- 
mitted to  retract  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals.*^ 

In  1409,  John  of  Gorel,  a  Franciscan,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  curates  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  authority  to 
preach,  confess,  administer  extreme  unction,  to  bury,  and 
to  receive  tithes — maintaining  that  the  work  of  preaching  and 
of  hearing  confession  belonged  more  especially  to  the  friars. 
He  was  compelled  by  the  Sorbonne  to  subscribe  certain  proposi- 
tions of  a  directly  contrary  tenor,  and  to  acknowledge  that  the 
duties  in  question  belonged  essentially  to  curates,  and  to  the 
friars  only  by  accident.® 

Attempts  were  repeatedly  made  to  check  the  pretensions  of 
the  mendicants.  Thus  the  continuator  of  William  of  Ilangis 
relates  that  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  YI.  the  cardinals  and 
other  prelates  urged  that  the  mendicant  orders  should 
*  be  abolished,  or  that,  at  least,  the  friars  should  be 
restrained  from  invading  the  rights  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  but 
that  the  pope  defeated  the  attempt  by  asking  them  whether,  if 
the  labours  of  the  mendicants  should  be  withdrawn,  they  them- 
selvas  would  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  them.*  The 
failure  of  Fitzralph,  bishop  of  Armagh,  in  his  suit  against  the 
mendicants,  a  few  years  later,  has  already  been  noticed.*  The 
bull  of  the  Franciscan  pope,  Alexander  V.,  in  1409,  which 
appears  to  have  been  solicited  by  his  order  in  consequence  of 
the  condemnation  of  Gorel,^  the  opposition  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  the  revocation  of  the  bull  by  John  XXHI. — ^have 
also  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  the  history.* 

The  divisions  which  arose  among  the  Franciscans  out  of  the 
extreme  ideas  of  apostolical  poverty  maintained  by  those  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  Spirituals  have  already 
fallen  under  our  notice.*^  In  consequence  of  the  condemnation 
which  John  XXII.  had  passed  on  such  ideas,  the  spirituals 
declared  him  to  be  the  mystical  antichrist,  the  forerunner  of  the 
greater  antichrist ;  that  all  later  popes,  as  they  had  not  repu- 
diated his  opinions,  were  heretics,  and  that  those  who  adhered  to 

*  Extrav.  V.  iii.  2;  Mart.  Thes.  i.  contra  Ballam  Mendicantium,  0pp.  ii. 

1368 ;  D'Argcntre,  i.  301 ;  Eymeric,  126,  436. 

250;    Cbron.  Anon,  in  Bouquet,   xxi.  '  W.  Nang.  cont.  112.    See  above,  p. 

153;  Monach.  Sandionvs.  iv.  298;  Ray-  125. 

nald.  1321.  20,  seqq. ;  Mansi,  xxv.  576-7.  «  p.  107.                 *•  Schwab.  459. 

'  D'Argcntre,  I.  ii.  178.    Cf.  Gerson  •  p.  248.    >^  Vol.  iii.  600-3;  vol.  iv,69. 
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them  could  not  be  saved.™  On  tlie  other  hand,  Gerard,  the  master 
who  was  appointed  on  the  deprivation  of  Alichael  of  Cesena, 
attempted  to  procure  an  abrogation  of  the  founder's  precept  that 
the  Franciscans  should  not  receive  gifts  of  money ;  but  to  this 
John  sternly  refused  to  consent."  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
sensions, many  members  forsook  the  order,  and  joined  the  parties 
which  were  known  as  FraticeUi,  Beghards,  and  the  like.  Many 
of  them  ran  into  errors  which  were  considered  to  be  heretical, 
and  suffered  death  at  the  stake.^ 

But  besides  these  more  violent  differences,  the  order  came  to 
be  divided  into  various  classes— one  of  which  was  styled 
Saceolanti,  from  wearing  wooden  shoes  like  the  peasantry.^  At 
length  was  established  the  great  division  into  Conventuals — 
those  who  lived  together  in  their  societies — and  Observants,  who 
professed  especial  regard  for  the  integrity  of  the  Franciscan 
rule.^  This  latter  section,  although  it  had  undergone  some  per- 
secution  at  an  earlier  time,  was  acknowledged  by  the  council  of 
Constance.' 

The  Franciscans,  partly  perhaps  by  way  of  compensation  for 
their  departure  from  the  founder's  rule,  carried  their  reverence 
for  him  into  greater  and  greater  extravagances.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  said  that  St.  Francis  once  a  year  went  down  from 
heaven  to  purgatory,  and  released  all  who  had  died  in  the  habit 
of  Ids  brotherhood."  And  it  was  in  this  time  that  the  notorious 
^  Book  of  Conformities '  was  produced,  and  was  approved  by 
the  authorities  of  the  order.' 

The  Dominicans,  too,  while  they  departed  from  the  mendicant 
ideal  so  that  some  of  their  writers  maintained  their  right  to 
hold  property,'*  were  excited  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Franciscans 
to  set  up  for  their  founder  pretensions  which  are  clearly  blas- 
phemous. Thus  in  the  Life  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  written 
by  her  confessor,  Baymond  of  Capua,  who  was  afterwards  general 
of  the  order,  the  Almighty  Father  is  represented  as  producing 

"   Antonin.  iii.  306.    He  says  that  above.             '  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  12S. 

the  party  was   long  numerous  in  the  *>   See  Wadding,  1868.  10;   1384.  1, 

mark  of  Ancona  and  in  the  neighbouring  seqq. ;  1387. 1,  seqq. :  1890.  1,  seqq.  &c. 

regions,  but  were  at   length  driven  to  '  Y.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  515 ;  Giesel.  11.  iii. 

Greece.  (See  Gieseler,  II.  iii.  208.)  Some  213-4. 

of  them  who  went  into  Sicily  turned  '  Herm.  Comer,  in  Eccard,  ii  1101. 

Mussulmans.    Wadd.  1318.  8;  Hefcle,  Wadding  says  of  this  story '*  Nequo  ilia 

yi.  509.  adeo  incrcdibilis  aut  nova  debet  ropu- 

"  A  J).  1331.    Wadd.  1331.  10-1.  tari,  ut  hserctica  aut  enonea  dicenda 

•  E.   g.  Baluz.  Vita  I.  Innoc.  VI.;  sit'^  (1378.28);  cf.  Giesel.  XL  iii.  805. 

Vita  I.    Ben.  XU.    p.  205 ;   Vita  IV.  •  See  vol.  iii.  868. 

Urb.  v.;    Rebdorf.  in  Frehcr,  i.  441.  "  See  Gioseler,  II.  iii.  204. 

Sec  Giesclcr,    II.  iii.  208;   and  p.  70, 
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from  his  head  the  coetemal  Son,  aud  from  his  breast  St.  DominiCy 
declaring  that  His  adopted  son  Dominic  stood  on  an  equality 
with  His  only-begotten  Son,  and  carrying  out  a  parallel  between 
the  Eternal  Word  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Preaching 
Friars.* 

in. — Bites  and  Usages. 

(1.)  In  matters  which  concerned  the  worship  of  the  churchy 
the  same  tendencies  which  had  appeared  throughout  many  former 
ages  were  still  continued,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  more  en- 
lightened teachers  protested  against  the  further  developments 
of  popular  superstition  and  of  exaggerated  ceremonial.^ 

(2.)  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  was  established  by 
Clement  V.,*  and  further  privileges  were  connected  with  the 
celebration  by  Urban  VI.  and  Boniface  IX.*  The  doctrine 
embodied  in  this  festival  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  fresh 
miracles,  although  some  of  these  were  not  unquestioned,  or  were 
even  admitted  to  be  impostures.^ 

The  number  of  masses  was  multiplied,  partly  as  a  means  of 
securing  fees  for  the  clergy.  Alvar  Pelayo  says  that  St.  Francis 
had  especially  wished  to  preserve  his  order  from  this  temptation, 
by  prescribing  that  no  one  should  celebrate  more  than  one  mass 
daily,  forasmuch  as  a  single  mass  *'  filled  heaven  and  earth  ; "  *" 
but  that  the  Minorites,  in  disregard  of  their  founder's  wishes, 
eagerly  caught  at  the  opportunity  of  gain.** 

The  withdrawal  of  the  eucharistic  cup  from  the  laity  had 
become  general,  although  a  special  exception  was  sometimes 
made  by  popes  in  favour  of  royal  personages ;  as  was  the  case 
with  the  kings  of  France,  who,  however,  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege  onlj  at  their  coronation  and  on  their  deathbed. 
In  England  both  the  king  and  the  queen  at  their  coronation 
received  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  ;^  and  the  story  of  the 

'   "  Ego,  dulciBsima  filia,  istos  duos  that  a  priest  confoBsed  to  having  put  tho 

filios  genui,  unum  uaturalitor  gcncraiido,  blood  on  it  (tlio  wafer  being  unconso 

alterum    aiuabiliter  ct    duleitcr  adop-  crate<l),  in  order*  to  throw  sufipioion  on 

tando:"  and  then  foUows  the  parallel,  the  Jews  of  profaning  the  sacrament. 

Acta  68.  Apr.  30,  p.  904.  Rayn.  1338.  ID. 

'  8ee,  e.  9.  d' Ailly,  De  Refonnationc,       »  De  PI.  Ecel.  ii.  52,  in  Gies.  279. 
in  Gerson,  li.  91 1.  **  See  as  to  Paderbom,  above,  p.  346. 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  607.  •  •  Schriickh,  xxxiii.  32S. 

'  Kayn.  1389.  4.  '  Palmer,  Supplem.  to  Origines  Litur- 

^  See  as  to  the  miracle  of  Wilbnack,  gica),  p.  83,  from  the  Liber  Regalis, 

above,  p.  233.    Duke  Albert  of  Austria  which  is  c»f  liichard  JI.'s  time  (ib.  56) : 

informed    Benedict    XII.  that  in   the  Maskell,  Monum.  Ritual.  Angl.  iii.  pp, 

Austrian  town  of   Neirmiburch   (?)  a  liv.,  45. 
wafer  stained  with  blood  was  found,  and 
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Emperor  Henry  VIL's  death,  whether  true  or  false  as  to  the 
alleged  poisoning,  implies  that  the  emperors  were  then  accus- 
tomed to  communicate  in  both.^ 

In  Bohemia,  the  older  practice  remained  to  a  late  period. 
But  the  collisions  between  Bohemians  and  Germans  in  the 
university  of  Prague  tended  to  discountenance  it,^  and  when  (as 
we  have  seen),  the  us:ige  was  revived  by  Jacobellus  of  Misa, 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Constance  by  the 
bishop  of  Leitomysl.  Gerson  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  chalice.*  A  committee  drew  up  conclusions 
on  the  question,  allowing  that  according  to  the  Saviour's  insti- 
tution the  chalice  ought  to  be  administered,  but  maintaining  that 
the  church  had  both  authority  and  reason  for  departing  from 
the  original  method ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  report,  the 
council  condemned  Jacobellus,  and  forbade  the  practice.*^ 

(3.)  The  doctrine  of  indulgences,  as  it  had  been  stated  by 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  was  for  the  first  time  sanctioned  by  papal 
authority  in  the  bull  by  which  Clement  VI.  proclaimed  the 
jubilee  of  1350,™  and  from  that  time  might  be  regarded  as 
generally  established  in  the  church.  The  use  of  these  privi- 
leges, which  the  popes  dispensed  at  will,  was  rapidly  developed. 
Small  indulgences  were  to  be  gained  every  day,  and  by  the  per- 
formance of  very  trivial  acts;"  and  the  greater  indulgences, 
which  had  originally  been  granted  for  the  holy  war  against  the 
Saracens,  were  now  bestowed  on  more  ordinary  considerations. 
The  institution  of  the  jubilee  had  contributed  greatly  to  advance 
the  popularity  of  indulgences;  and  this  effect  became  still 
greater  when  Boniface  IX.  professed  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  jubilee  to  those  who,  instead  of  going  to  Home  in  person, 
should  visit  certain  churches  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
should  pay  into  the  papal  treasury  the  sum  which  a  Roman 
pilgrimage  would  have  cost  them.**    The  abuse  was  carried  yet 

«  See  p.  56.  "  Extrav.  Comm.  De  Poenit.  et  Re- 

^  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  324,  seqq.  miss.  c.  2  ;   Giesel.  II.  iii.  2S2-3.    See 

*  Opera,  i.   457,   seqq.     **  iSi  ad  pro-  above,  p.  128. 

prietatcm    locutionis   attendamus,   non  °  Giesel.  II.  iii.  284.     Gregory  X. 

proprie  sanguis  in  calice  bibitur,   sed  having  ordered  that  the  head  should  be 

sola  vini  species,  cum  sub  specie  vini  bowed  at  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  mass, 

eundem  modum  sanguis  Ghristi  habeat  some  councils  granted  ten  days'  indul- 

existendi  quern  habeat  omnimode  sub  gence  for  so  doing  (Cone.  Aven.  a.d. 

specie  panis.*'    col.  402.  1326,  c.  4 ;  Cone.  Biterr.  a.d.  1352,  c.  1). 

""  Sess.  General,  xiii.  (June  15. 1415),  Bo  the  councU  of  Apt.  in  1365  (c.  2) 

V.  d.  Hardt,  iii.  646 ;  iv.  332-4 ;  Hefele,  gave  an  indulgence  of  twenty  days  for 

vii.  173.    Hus,  who  was  then  in  prison,  bending  the  Imees  at  certain  words  in 

was  greatly  distresse^l  by  this,  and  wrote  the  mass, 

in  favour  of  Jacobellus,  ib.  336.  •  See  pp.  171-2. 
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farther  by  allowing  the  privileges  of  a  jubilee-year  at  other 
timee,^  and  by  sending  into  all  countries  "stationers"  or 
"  qu8Bstuaries "  to  offer  the  benefit  of  indulgences  at  every 
man's  door;  and  from  these  practices  a  general  corruption 
of  ideas  as  to  morality  naturally  resulted.^  Gerson  endea- 
voured to  expose  the  mistakes  of  the  system;  he  declared 
that  the  Saviour  alone  was  entitled  to  grant  some  of  the 
privileges  which  were  usually  proclaimed  by  His  ministers 
on  earth ; '  but  the  popular  belief  was  commonly  proof  against 
enlightenment  on  a  matter  in  which  the  papal  doctrine 
was  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  of  coarse  and  superstitious 
minds.' 

(4.)  While  the  church  was  lavish  of  its  graces,  it  was  no  less 
prodigal  of  its  censures ;  and  from  the  excessive  employment  of 
these  arose  a  general  disregard  of  them.^  Froissart  mentions  an 
incident  which  b  evidence  at  once  of  the  contempt  into  which 
such  sentences  had  fallen  through  abuse,  and  of  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  English — ^that  when  the  Flemings  had  been  laid 
under  an  interdict  of  the  most  terrible  l^ind  for  siding  with 
Edward  IIL,  in  1340,  the  English  king  told  them  that  they  need 
not  be  uneasy,  "  for  as  soon  as  he  should  again  cross  the  sea,  he 
would  bring  them  priests  of  his  own  country,  who  would  chant 
masses  to  them,  whether  the  pope  willed  it  or  not ;  for  he  was 
well  privileged  to  do  so."'*  The  monastic  orders,  although 
usually  leagued  with  the  papacy,  did  much  to  nullify  the  force 
of  interdicts,  by  leaving  doors  or  windows  open  while  the  services 
of  the  church  were  performed  in  their  chapels,  so  that  the  people 
standing*  without  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  privileged 
offices.     Clement  V.,  in  order  to  prevent  tliis  evasion,  charged 

V   **Hoo  anno  (1392)  per  illustrissi-  <  De  RuinaEccl.  8.  SecaboTe,  p.  53, 

mum  prindpem  Btefianum  duccm  Ba-  noto  '.    A  council,  in  1326,  ordered  **  ut 

variflo  annus  jubilseus  a  sedo  apostolica  locus  nou  intcrdicatur  pro  pecaniario 

fuit    imiKjtralui}  et  in  civitate  Monai'O  debito  sine  i>edis  apodtoliesB   liccntia** 

pcractus."    Chron.  Elwuccnsc,  in  Pertz,  (Cone.  MHrciac.  c.  54) ;  but  wo  are  told 

xvi  that,  in  13-13,  a  Jew  of  Memmingen, 

«  Schrockh,  zzxiil.  4C5-6 ;  Giesel.  II.  being  unable  to  got  payment  from  his 

iii.  284-6.                 '  Opera,  ii.  514.  debtors,  begged  the  biHiiop  to  interdict 

■  It  is  said,  however,  that  Bonifiioc  IX.,  the  place;  and  that  the  bishop,  being 

by  his  promiscuous  offers  of  indulgences,  deeply  in  his  debt,  consented  to  do  ao. 

tempted  many  persons  to  suppose  that  Joh.  Vitodur.  in  Eccard,  i.  1899. 

gain  was  his  only  object,  and  to  question  *  c.  106,  t.  i.  290.    Edward  II.  had 

his  power  by  saying  that  God  alone  promised  the  clergy  that  he  would  not 

could  do  away   with    guilt,  and  that  issue  letters  interfering  witli  their  power 

indulgences  were  only  the  remission  of  of  excommuuication,  "  nisi  in  casu  in 

temporal    punishment  —  **  Dicere    mm  quo  possit  inveniri  locdi  per  cxoommuni- 

timebant,  'Anima  nostra  nauseat  super  cationemregiam  libertatem.*'   9Edw.II. 

hoc  cibo  leyissimo'*'    (Num.  xxi.  5).  stat.  i.  c.  1. 
Gobel.  Pers.  320. 
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the  members  of  reb'gioua  societies  to  conform  to  the  practice  of 
the  principal  church  in  every  place/ 

In  former  times,  popes  had  sometimes  chosen  the  Thursday 
before  Easter  as  a  day  for  pronouncing  curses  against  persons 
who  had  specially  opposed  or  offended  them/  Towards  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  usual  to  repeat  on  that  day 
such  sentences  as  had  been  uttered  against  particular  offenders ; 
and  hence  in  the  following  century  grew  a  custom  of  denouncing 
on  Maundy  Thursday  a  general  anathema  against  all  enemies 
of  the  church.' 

(5.)  Th/^  multiplication  of  saints  and  of  festivals  continued, 
although  not  without  protests  against  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  excess  to  which  it  had  been  carried.  Archbishop  Islip  of 
Canterbury,  in  1362,  complained  of  the  bad  effects  which  resulted 
from  the  observance  of  too  many  holydays,  and  put  forth  a  list 
of  festivals,  which,  although  reduced  from  the  number  before 
observed,  amount  to  about  fifty  in  addition  to  the  Sundays  of 
the  year.^  And  the  archbishop  describes  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing these  days  as  marked  by  coarse  debauchery  and  misrule. 
Cardinal  d'Ailly,  at  a  later  time,  complains  that  the  festivals 
were  turned  into  occasions  of  dissipation,  whereas  the  working- 
days  were  not  sufficient  for  a  labouring  man  to  earn  his  bread ; 
and  he  suggests  that,  except  on  Sundays,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  work  after  having  attended  the  religious  service  of  the  day/ 
In  like  manner  Nicolas  of  Clemanges  speaks  of  the  number  of 
festivals  as  excessive,  and  denounces  the  idleness,  drunkenness, 
and  other  vices  to  which  they  were  commonly  perverted.®  He 
also  criticises  severely  the  services  which  had  been  drawn  up  for 

*  Rayn.  1310.  45.  reading  '*  quinto  ")  show  that  Islip  was 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Paschal  II.  and  the  author.  In  1346,  a  council  atPragno 

the  Emperor  Henry  v.,  A.D.  1102,  and  of  prescribed  about  the  same  number  of 

Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II,  a.d.  1227.  holydays  (Mansi,  xxvi.  91),  but  whereas 

So  the  envoys  of  Ilcnry  II.  of  England,  in  the  only  saint  unknown  to  Scripture  in 

1171,  feared  that  Alexander  III.  would  the  English  list  is  Thomas  of  Ciinterbury 

excommunicate  Uieir  master  on  Maundy  (whose  translation  is  commemorated  as 

Thurbday,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  well  as  his  martyrdom),  the  Bohemian 

Bcckot.  S.  Thom.  Cant.  ed.  Giles,  vi.  list  has  many  such.    The  Conception  of 

200.  the  B.  Y.  is  in  the  English  list,  but  not 

■  Schrockh,  xxxi.  528 ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  in  the  other.    The  Prague  canon  allows 

297-8.  work  to  be  done  after  mass  on  some  days. 

'  Spelman,  Concilia,  ii.  609.    He  had  For  other  lists  of  festivals,  see  Cone, 

before  given  the  document  at  p.  500,  as  Tarracon.  a.d.  1329,  c.  12 ;  Gone.  Benev. 

issued  by  Abp.  Mepham,  in  1332 ;  and  so  a.d.   1378,  o.  63 ;  Abp.  Arundel,  a.d. 

it  appears  in  Wilkins,  ii.  560.  The  name  1400,  in  Wilkins,  iii.  52. 

of  Simon  is  common  to  the  two  arch-  ^  De  Reform,  in   Cono.  Const.,  ap. 

bishops;    but  the  mention  of  another  Gterson,  ii.  911. 

Simon  (Sudbury)  as  bishop  of  London,  *  *  De  novis  celebritatibus  non  insti- 

and  the  date  **  nostra)  consecratioius  anno  tuendis.'    0pp.  i.  143-7. 
XIII.*'  (which  Wilkins  would  amend  by 
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some  of  the  newer  festivals,  and  complains  that  the  worship  of 
God  was  neglected  for  that  of  the  saints — that  the  reading  of 
legends  had  superseded  that  of  Scripture  in  the  offices  of  the 
church.*^  Cardinal  Zabarella,  Henry  of  Hesse,  and  other  divines 
of  the  age,  bear  evidence  to  the  manner  in  which  festivals  were 
abused,  and  urge  that  the  number  of  them  should  be  reduced.* 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Gerson  proposed  that  a  festival 
should  be  instituted  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the 
Saviour's  mother ;  and  thus  to  him  is  due  the  origin  of  a  cele- 
bration which  has  in  later  times  been  raised  into  greater  import- 
ance by  the  overflow  of  the  reverence  directed  to  tjje  Blessed 
Virgin/ 

To  the  festivals  in  honour  of  St  Mary  were  added  those  of 
the  Visitation  and  the  Presentation — the  former  commemorating 
her  visit  to  her  cousin  Elizabeth;'  the  latter,  a  supposed  pre- 
sentation or  dedication  by  her  parents  at  the  age  of  three  months ; 
from  which  time  it  was  imagined  that  she  was  brought  up  in  the 
Temple  until  her  espousal  to  Joseph  at  the  age  of  eleven.^ 
Thus  the  number  of  festivals  consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  extended  to  seven. 

The  festival  of  her  Conception  made  way  continually.  In 
England,  it  was  established  in  1328  by  Archbishop  Mepbam,  who 
referred  the  origin  of  it  to  his  predecessor  St.  Anselm;*  in 
France,  the  observance  of  it  was  decreed  by  the  French  "  nation" 
in  the  university  of  Paris  in  1380.^  The  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
mcM^ulate  Conception  became  almost  universal,  except  in  the 
Dominican  order.  The  Franciscans  had  at  first  been  divided  as 
to  this  doctrine,  some  of  them  (as  Alvar  Pelayo)  denying  it;™ 

«  lb.  156-9.  C.  Schmidt,  in  Herzog,  v.  97. 

•  Zabar.  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  614;  Henr,  «  Walsingh.  ii.  207  ;  Bonifao.  IX.  (re- 
de Hassia,  quoted  by  Gerson,  0pp.  i.  40.  ferring  to  Urban  VI.  as  having  intended 
Bee  the  proposals  for  reform  at  Constance,  tlje  like),  in  Kayn.  1389.  3 ;  Andr.  Batis- 
V.  d.  Hardt,  i.  733.  bon.  in  Fez,  IV.  iii.  595. 

'  See  Gerson,  iii.  S42,  seqq. ;  iv.  729,  **  Niceph.  Callisti,  ii.  3,  p.  134,  ed. 
731,  seqq.,  and  liis  *  Josephina,'  (a  poem  Paris,  1630.  The  Presentation  was  in- 
of  about  3000  hexameters)  iv.  743 ;  Len-  troduced  by  Greg.  XL  in  1872.  Schrockh, 
fant,  Gone,  de  Pise,  II.  ii.  31.  St.  Joseph's  xxxiii.  396. 

day  (March  19)  was  made  a  festival  of  '  Wilkins,  ii.  552  ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  273. 
obligatiou  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621,  and  For  the  groundlessness  of  this,  see  vol.  iii. 
was  confirmed  by  Urban  VUI.  in  1642.  264. 

(Alban  Butler,  March  19.)  It  was  made  *"  Giesel.  II.  iii.  273.  Thierry,  abbot 
a  festival  of  nine  lessons  by  the  general  of  New  Corbey,  enjoined  the  observance 
chapter  of  the  Franciscans  in  1399  of  the  festival  on  all  who  were  subject 
(Wadd.  1399.7),  and  a  cardinal  legate,  in  to  him,  a.d.  1357,  alleging  as  a  special 
1414,  sanctioned  the  keeping  of  it  in  the  reason  that  miracles  had  lately  shed 
provinces  of  Reims,  Sens,  and  Rouen,  on  lustre  on  it^  Martene,Coll.  Ampl.  L  1471. 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  introduced  "  De  Plauctu  Eccl.  ii.  52,  ap.  Giesel. 
elsewhere.   Baluz.  Miscell.  iii.  111.    See  II.  iii.  274. 
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but  the  opposition  of  the  Dominicans  decided  the  course  of  the 
rival  order,  who  became  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.**  At  Paris,  the  university  was  swayed  in  behalf 
of  this  doctrine  by  the  authority  of  the  great  Franciscan,  Duns 
Scotus  ;**  and  when  John  of  Mon^on  (or  de  Montesono),  a  Spanish 
Dominican,  disputed  against  it  at  Paris,  in  1387,  he  was  con- 
demned as  heretical  by  the  university,  as  well  as  by  the  bishop 
of  Paris.^  On  appealing  to  Clement  VII.,  he  found  himself 
opposed  at  Avignon  by  a  deputation  from  the  university,  headed 
by  Peter  d'Ailly  ;^  and,  finding  that  his  cause  was  going  against 
him,  he  pretended  to  submit,  but  secretly  withdrew  to  his  native 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  where  he  joined  the  obedience  of  the  rival 
pope,  and  wrote  in  support  of  his  claims.'  His  excommunication 
by  Clement  followed ;  ^  but  while  the  Franciscans  maintain  that 
this  was  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  the  Dominicans  contend 
that  it  was  wholly  caused  by  his  defection  from  the  party  of 
Clement.*  The  university  took  up  the  matter  strongly ;  it  was 
decreed  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  degree  except  on 
condition  of  swearing  to  the  decision  of  the  university,  which, 
although  directed  only  against  the  absolute  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine, was  soon  interpreted  as  positively  favourable  to  it.'*  The 
academics  compelled  William  of  Valence,  a  Dominican,  who 
was  bishop  of  Evreux  and  confessor  to  the  king,  to  give  up  the 
defence  of  John  of  Mon^on,  and  to  subscribe  their  formula;  and 
the  king  resolved  to  have  no  more  Dominican  confessors.*  The 
Dominicans  were  shut  out  of  the  university  for  fourteen  a.d. 
years  ;^  they  were  persecuted  by  the  bishops  and  by  1387-1401. 
the  secular  authorities;*  and,  in  consequence  of  having  taken 
the  unpopular  side,  they  were  unable  even  to  walk  the  streets 
without  being  molested,  while  verses  in  ridicule  of  them  were 

■  It  is  told  of  the  FrancifiCAn  St.  Bor-  to  their  proper  busiDess,  and  not  to  look 

nardiiio  of  Siena ;  "  Testatur  B.  Joannes  after  benefices.    Mon.  Sandion.  t.  i.  514. 

Oapwtraniis,  quoties  do  B.  Virgine  pne-  '  Mon.  Sandion.  t.  1.  516 ;  RaynaldL 

dicahat,  facicm  ejus  tanquam  Seraphin  1389.  15,  17;  1391.  24-6. 

Holari  fiilgore  irradiari  ot  igniri  solitam.**  '  D'Argontre,  I.  ii.  131,  147. 

Wadd.  1380.  8.  *  Quct.  and  Echard.  i.  693.     Juvenal 

*•  Schrockh,  zxxiii.  362.  des  Urains  says  that  ho  was  sentenced  to 

p  (Person,  i.  644 ;  Juv.  des  Urs.  62 ;  return  to  Paris  atui  to  retract  publicly, 

Maufi,  in  Ilajrnald.  t.  vii.  501 ;  Monach.  and  that  he  promised  to  do  bo,  but  ab- 

Saudionys.  I.  viii.  c.  8 ;    Bui.  iv.  618 ;  scondod  by  night.   66.    See  Baluz.  VV. 

D'Argentrc,  I.  ii.  61,  se^iq. ;  Nat.  Alex.  Pap.  Aven.  i.  1375,  521-2. 

XV.  234.  seqq. ;  Giesel.  II.  iii.  274-5.  "  See  Giesel.  II.  iii.  276. 

•>  Mon.  Sandionys.  1.  ix. c.  2.  D'Aillys  '  D'Argentnl,  I.  ii.  132  ;   Mon.  San- 
speeches   and    tract    against    John    of  dion.  t.  i.  582 ;  Bui.  iv.  633. 
Mon^on  are  in  Gerson,  i.  698,  soqq.  and  '  D*Argcntr6,  I.  ii.  147-8 ;  Mon.  Ban- 
in  IVArgentre,  I.  ii.  m,  seqq.    The  de-  dion.  t.  i.  578;  Bui.  v.  82. 
puties  were  sworn  lo  confine  themselves  ■  Walsingh.  ii.  187. 
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publicly  placarded.*  Miracles  were  alleged  in  behalf  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception :  as  that  a  Dominican  of  Cracow  was 
struck  dead  while  preaching  against  it;^  and  that  as  Scotuswas 
on  his  way  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
schools,  an  image  of  her,  which  he  passed,  was  accustomed  every 
day  to  bend  its  head  in  token  of  favour.®  St  Bridget  brought 
to  the  same  cause  the  support  of  her  revelations ;  but  on  this 
point  her  authority  was  confronted  by  that  of  the  other  great 
prophetess  of  the  age,  St  Catharine  of  Sieoa,  who  held  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  nature  did  not  take  place  until 
the  soul  was  infused  into  the  body.^ 

(6.)  The  fourteenth  century  saw  the  perfection  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  the  beginning  of  its  decline,  although  as  yet 
this  decline  had  not  advanced  far.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
other  arts  were  springing  into  a  new  life.  ItaUan  painting 
advanced  at  one  step  from  the  elementary  rudeness  of  Cimabue 
to  the  schools  of  Griotto,  Orcagna,  and  the  other  masters  whose 
combined  labours  embellished  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa ;  ®  and 
while  the  productions  of  Italy  were  carried  into  other  lands,  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  believers,  and  to  serve  as  examples  for 
imitation,^  a  native  style  of  art,  admirable  for  reh'gious  feeling 
and  for  sober  richness  of  colour,  began  to  appear  in  the  Nether- 
lands, under  the  leadership  of  the  brothers  Van  Eyck.  In 
sculpture,  too,  attempts  were  now  successfully  made  to  shake  off 
the  stiffness  of  Gothic  art ;  perhaps  the  best  known  example  of 
the  newer  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptis- 
tery at  Florence,  which  were  begun  by  Andrew  of  Pisa  in  1330.* 

IV. — StcUe  of  Learning. 

The  number  of  universities  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
fourteenth  century.     Among  those  then  founded  were  Orleans,** 

*  Mon.  Sandion.  t.  i.  74»  490 ;  Jut.  dcs  *  Cimabue  was  bom  in  1240,  and  diod 

Urs,  63.  in  1302 ;  Giotto  was  born  in  1276. 

^  Ptol.  de  Lignamine,  in  Eccard,  i.  •  The  Gesta  Abbatum  S.  Albani  reooid 

1301.  that  Abbot  Thomaa  (1349)  *'  dedit  tabu- 

«  Vita  Job.  Duns  Scoti,  0pp.  i  11,  ed.  lam  in    Lombardia   pictoratam,    super 

Lugd.  1639.  roaius  altaro  situatRm,  45/.-108.  Sd,  pro 

'  See  extracts  from  both  in  Gicsel.  II.  eadem  it  ejus  cariagio  a  Londoniis  et 

iii.  272-3.    Gatliarino^s  view  agrees  with  aliis  ejus  pertinentibus  primitus  perso- 

that    of   the    Dominican    St.    Vincent  lutis.*'     (iii.    381).      The    portrait   of 

Ferrer,  Serm.  de  Sanctis,  pp.  20-1.   Ger-  Richard  II.  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber, 

son  was  strongly  in  favour  of  tlie  Imma-  Westminster,  is  supposed  to  be  by  an 

cu]ate  Conception.    E,  g.  Opera,  ii.  35  ;  Italian  wlio  visited  England, 

iii.  1317,  seqq.    He  considers  the  doc-  «  G.  Villani,  x.  176;    Tirabosehi,  v. 

trine  to  be  ono  which  hiid  been  revealed  570-1.                         ''  Bui.  iv.  101. 
to  the  church  in  later  days.    iii.  1330. 
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Erfurt,  Prague,  Vienna,  Heidelberg,*  Cracow,  Pisa,*^  Perugia,™ 
Florence,**  Pavia,**  and  Ferrara.^  In  some  of  these  there  were  at 
first  the  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  and  law,  to  which  theology 
was  afterwards  added  ;^  and  in  some  of  the  older  imiversities,  as 
at  Bologna,'  a  like  addition  was  now  made  to  the  original  founda- 
tion. The  university  of  Rome  was  dormant  throughout  the 
time  of  the  Avignon  papacy ;  and,  although  revived  for  a  time 
by  Innocent  VII.,  it  again  fell  into  decay,  until  Eugenius  IV. 
restored  it  in  14  31." 

In  consequence  of  the  erection  of  universities  in  Grermany 
and  other  northern  countries,  the  resort  of  students  to  Paris  was 
much  diminished,  so  that  few  foreigners  were  now  to  be  found 
among  them.  But  the  great  French  university  continued  to 
maintain  its  reputation  as  a  school,^  and  was  led  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  schism  to  exercise  such  an  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church  as  was  altogether  without  example.  Oxford  had 
greatly  advanced  in  importance,  and  there  William  of  Wykeham 
introduced  a  new  architectural  character  into  collegiate  build- 
ings, and  furnished  an  example  of  a  society  more  clerical  and 
monastic  than  the  colleges  which  had  before  existed.** 

(2.)  The  decree  by  which  Clement  V.,  at  the  instance  of 
Baymund  LuUy,  prescribed  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages 
in  certain  places,  has  already  been  mentioned.*  But  in  whatever 
degree  it  may  have  been  carried  out,^  the  schools  which  it 
contemplated,  as  they  were  intended  only  for  missionary  pur- 
poses, did  not  promote  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
fourteenth  century,  however,  could  boast  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  the 
first  man  who  for  many  hundreds  of  years  had  endeavoured  to 
bring  Hebrew  learning  to  bear  on  this.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Nicolas  (whose  surname  was  drawn  from  his  native  place,  a 
village  in  Normandy)  was  a  Jew  by  descent ;  but  for  this  there 
seems  to  be  no  foundation  except  the  fact  of  his  acquaintance 

'  Andr.  Ratisb.  in  Pcz,  IV.  iii.  570.  mala  theologia  ot  curiosa  banc  iiniTorgi- 

*  Tirab.  v.  62.  «  lb.  76.  tatem  invadat,  sicut  in  AngHa  et  in 
■  M.  Villani,  i.  8 ;  vLi.  90 ;  ix.  58,  &c.  Praga."  Sermo  coram  Rege,  Opera,  ii. 
»  Pet.  Azorius,  in  Murat.  xvi.  406.  149. 

»•  Chron.  Est.  a.d.  1391,  ib.  xv.  524.  "  Pauli,  iv.  687.         «  Vol.  iii.  559. 

«  Andr.  llatirib.  I.  c.  »  At  Oxford  it  took  effect  for  a  short 

'  A.D.  1362.    Tirab.  v.  50.  time  (Ant.  Wood,  vd.  Gutch,  i.  394, 401). 

'  Th.  Niem,  ii.  39 ;  Gregorov.  vi.  665-7.  But  altogether  it  seems  to  liave  faUen 

*  Grerson  mentions  a  eaying  of  John  of  into  disuse,  and  a  reforming  committee 
Gaunt  :— '*  Dux  de  Lancastre  dicebat  at  the  council  of  Constance  proposed 
antiquo  domino  Burgundiro,  *  Habomus  that  it  should  be  obwrved  as  to  the 
in  Anglia  viros  subtihoros  in  imagina-  institution  of  an  Oriental  school  in  the 
tionibus,  »ed  Pari^icnsos  veram  liabent  place  of  the  pope's  residence.  V.  d. 
soUdam  ot  sccuram  thoologiam.*    Nota,"  Hardt,  I.  x.  603. 

adds  (ilcrson,  *'quod  ravondum  cat  ne 
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with  Hebrew.  He  became  a  Franciscan  in  1291,  taught  theo- 
logy during  many  years  at  Paris,  became  provincial  of  his  order 
in  Burgundy,  and  died  in  1340.*  His  Postills  extend  oyer  the 
whole  Bible,  and  were  greatly  prized.  He  lield  that  in  Holy 
Scripture  there  are  four  senses — the  literal,  the  allegorical,  the 
moral,  and  the  anagogical  ;^  that  the  literal  sense  is  presupposed 
in  the  others,  and  must  be  the  foimdation  of  them ;  that  from  it 
alone  proofs  should  be  drawn,  and  that  any  mystical  interpreta- 
tion which  is  inconsistent  with  the  letter  is  unbecoming  and 
worthless ;  and  he  strongly  blames  those  expositors  who  had 
smothered  the  literal  sense  under  their  figurative  interpretations.* 
These  principles  were  called  in  question,  about  a  century  later, 
by  Paul,  bishop  of  Burgos,  a  convert  from  Judaism  and  a  member 
of  the  Dominican  order,  wlio  blamed  Nicolas  for  preferring  his 
own  interpretations  and  those  of  the  Jewish  writers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fathers  and  of  the  great  Dominican  St.  Thomas  f  but 
Nicolas  did  not  lack  defenders,  and  his  commentaries  continued 
to  be  highly  esteemed. 

(3.)  The  study  of  Greek  was  now  revived,  and  became  common 
in  the  west,  where  it  was  promoted  by  learned  Greeks,  such 
as  Barlaam,  Leontius  Pilatus  (who  taught  both  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  at  Florence),**  atid  at  a  later  time  Manuel  Chrysoloras, 
the  master  of  Leonard  of  Arezzo.®  The  first  professorship  of 
Greek  in  the  west  was  established  at  Florence  about  1360, 
through  the  influence  of  Boccaccio,  and  Pilatus  was  appointed 
to  the  chair,  which  in  1396  was  held  by  Chrysoloras.'  The  study 
of  the  classical  Latin  authors  was  also  pursued  with  a  new  spirit, 
and  great  exertions  were  ma'le  for  the  recovery  of  writings 
which  had  long  been  unheeded.  In  the  writing  of  Latin, 
attempts  were  made  by  Petrarch  and  others,  instead  of  following 
the  traditional  style  of  the  middle  ages,  to  imitate  the  refinement 
of  the  classical  authoi*s ;  and  this  study  was  afterwards  carried 
further  by  Poggio  Braccioliui.^     Albertin  Mussato  wrote  Latin 

■  SchrGckli,  xxxiv.  125.    Trithemiiis  whom  bo  studied  at  Avignon)  and  L. 

supposes  him  an  Knglishman  (Do  Script.  Pilatus  as  his  teachers.     Scnil.   xi.  p. 

Eccl.  p.  309).  John  of  Winterthur  styles  981 ;  Variar.  21.    See  Tirab.  v.  398-9. 

him  **8olemnis  doctor,  plcnus  dicrum."  *  Leon.  Aretin.  in  Murat.  xix.  919; 

Eccard,  i.  1920.  Sozom.  Pistorions.  ib.  xvi.  11G8  ;  HaUam, 

•  Litteta  gobU  docet ;  quid  credas  aaegoria ;  Midd.  Ages,  ii.  323.   Chrysoloras  died  at 
Jf(>ra/u,  quid  agas;  quo  tenda8.ancvoyia."  Constance    during  the   sittings  of  the 

^  Bee  extracts  from  his  Prologue  in  council,  April  15,  1415,  and  is  buried  in 
Giesel.  II.  iii.  270-1.  the  Dominican  clnirch.    Lenf.  i.  176. 

•  Schrcickh,  xxxiv.  132-5.  '  Tirab.  v.  402,  405. 

««  Tirab.  v.  92-3,  394,  seqq. ;  401-5 ;  De       «  Hallam,  Hist.  Litt.  i.  1 10,  115 ;  Gre- 
Sade.  i.  406.    HaUam,  Hist.  Litt.  i.  13;  gorov.  vi.  659-61. 
Petrarch  mentions  lx>tli  Barlaam  (under 
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tragedies  on  the  ancient  model — one  of  them  having  Eccelino 
da  Bomano  for  its  principal  character.^ 

(4.)  The  scholastic  philosophy  is  considered  to  have  entered 
on  a  new  stage  with  Dnrandus  of  St.  Pourqain,  bishop  of  Mende, 
and  William  of  Ockham,  the  famous  English  Franciscan,  whose 
political  treatises  have  been  already  mentioned.*  Dui-andus 
(who,  from  his  readiness  in  solving  all  questions,  was  styled  the 
Most  Resolute  Doctor,*^)  was  a  Dominican,  and  as  such  was 
originally  a  zealous  adherent  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  after- 
wards strongly  opposed  his  authority,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  Divine  grace  operates ;  for  while  Aquinas 
holds  that  this  is  through  the  sacraments,  Durandus  maintains 
that  it  is  by  the  immediate  action  of  God.™ 

These  teachers  were  noted  for  their  want  of  reverence  for 
authority  ;**  and  they  revived  the  philosophical  opinion  of 
Nominalism,  which  had  been  dormant  from  the  time  of  its  un- 
successful originator,  Roscellin.^  Ockham  rejected  the  idea 
which  St.  Anselm  and  others  had  cherished,  of  finding  a  philo- 
sophic€d  basis  for  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  he  regarded 
as  matters  of  pure  revelation  ;  and  this  revelation  he  supposed 
to  be  still  exerted  in  behalf  of  doctrines  which  had  not  been 
known  to  the  primitive  church.^  Thus,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  Eucharist,  he  states  three  opinions,  of  which 
one  is  *'  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains,  and  that 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  appearance,  is  the  body  of 
Christ ;  "**  and  he  says  that  this  theory  "  would  be  very  reason- 
able, unless  there  were  a  determination  of  the  church  to  the 
contrary,  because  it  salves  and  escapes  all  the  difficulties  which 
follow  from  the  separation  of  the  accidents  from  the  subject" 
Yet  he  prefers  the  current  opinion,  that  "  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  ceases  to  be,  while  the  accidents  only  remain,  and  under 
them  the  body  of  Christ  beginneth  to  be;"  and  he  adds,  "this 
is  made  certain  to  the  church  by  some  revelation,  as  I  suppose, 
and  therefore  it  hath  so  determined."''  The  philosophy  of 
Ockham  was  condemned  and  prohibited  at  Paris  in  1339  ;  but 
this  sentence  increased  its  fame,  and  before  the  end  of  the 

^  This  18  in  Muratori,  t.  x.  '  8co  the  extiacts  in  Gieselcr,  II.  iii. 

'  pp.  77-8.    Seo  Ilaureau,  c.  xxviii.  236.    In  like  manner  Cord.  d'Ailly  says 

^  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  190.  "  multo  probabilias  esse,  et  minus  super- 

*"  Giescl.  II.  iii.  232-3.        ■*  lb.  232.  fluorum  mii-aculoram  poni,  si  in  altari 

"  lb.  235.     For  RosccUin,  see  vol.  verus  panis  ?erumqae  vinum,  non  auiem 

iii.  26.               f  Giescl.  II.  iii.  236.  sola  accidentia  esse  adstruerentur,  nisi 

•*  8o  John  of  Paris  taiiglit.    See  vol.  Ecclcsia  determinasset  coutrarium."  lb. 

iii.  p.  60.1. 
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century,  the  Nominalism  which  had  at  first  been  so  stron^y 
denounced  had  come  to  be  generally  accepted.* 

(5.)  The  unbelieving  philosophy  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  had  existed  in  secret,  now  began  to  appear 
more  openly.  Petrarch  mentions  some  votaries  of  this  kind  of 
philosophy  whom  ho  had  met  with  at  Venice,  and  describes  them 
as  regarding  all  learning  except  their  ov^n,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  with  contempt.' 

(6.)  The  science  of  casuistry  now  came  into  favour  as  a  branch 
of  theological  study.  The  cases  of  John  Petit  and  of  John 
of  Falkenberg,  w^hich  involved  the  defence  of  tyrannicide," 
afforded  much  exercise  for  the  subtleties  of  the  casuists ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Petit  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  Probability 
occurs  for  the  first  time — a  doctrine  which,  as  it  was  afterwaids 
developed  by  the  Jesuits,  supplied  Pascal  with  matter  for  some 
of  his  most  effective  assaults  on  that  order.*  The  complaints 
which  had  been  made  in  former  times  as  to  the  unprofitable 
nature  of  the  studies  which  were  most  popular,  and  of  the 
pursuit  of  learning  for  low  and  unworthy  ends,  are  renewed  by 
Gerson  and  others  in  this  age.^  The  great  work  of  rendering 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  with  which  Wyclifs 
name  is  associated,  engaged  the  labours  of  many  others  in  the 
different  western  countries ;  so  that  there  were  translations,  more 
or  less  complete,  into  French,  Italian,  German,  and  Flemish.* 
These  translations  were,  indeed,  all  in  so  far  defective  that  they 
were  made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  but  they  tended  to  prepare 
for  the  more  satisfactory  works  which  were  to  result  from  that 
revived  study  of  the  original  languages  which  had  already  begun. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Gerson,  in  censuring  "  vain  curiosity,**  re- 
commends that  vernacular  translations  of  the  Bible  should  be 
forbidden,  at  least  with  the  exception  of  the  moral  and  historical 
portions.* 

(7.)  The  same  age  which  produced  these  attempts  to  bring 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  within  the  reach  of  the  less 
educated  classes,  was  also  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  a  brilliant 
vernacular  literature  in  various  countries,  especially  in  Italy  and 

•  Mosh.  ii.  643;  Giescl.  IL  iii.  238.  '  Gerson* Contra vanamCuriositatem;' 
Wyclif  always  speaks  respectfully  of  'Ck>ntraCurio8itatemStudentium.'(t.  1). 
"William  of  Ockham.  Shirley,  Introd.  to  Against  astrology,  ib.  189.  8<'qq. :  Nic. 
Fascio.  Zizan.  53.  Clemang.    de    Studio    Theologias,    in 

*  Senil.v.  3,  p.  877;  (iiescl.n.  iii.  241.    D'Achery,  i.  473,  soqq.;  Giescl.  11.  iii. 
■  See  pp.  298-300.  241.  ■  Sclircickh.  xxxiii.  311-2. 

"  Schrockb,  xxxiv.  31 ;  Oiesel.  II.  iii.  '  0pp.  1. 106 ;  cf.  459 ;  Schwab,  317-8. 
2(»3. 
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in  England.  To  this  day,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and 
Chaucer  hold  their  place  among  those  great  authors  whose 
writings  need  no  antiquarian  considerations  to  recommend  them 
to  our  study,  but  live  by  their  own  enduring  vigour  and 
interest.  Li  the  fourteenth  century,  also,  John  Villani  pro- 
duced the  first  important  historical  work  which  was  composed 
in  the  modern  language  of  Italy ;  and  Wyclif,  by  his  vernacular 
treatises,  earned  a  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  master  of 
English  prose. 


VOL.  IV.  2   B 
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BOOK  VIII. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIFTH  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LATERAN,  a.d.  1418-1517. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

MARTIN  v.— BOHEMIAN  WAR. 
A.D.  U18-14S1. 

The  hopes  with  which  those  who  desired  a  reform  in  the 
church  had  looked  to  the  council  of  Constance  were  to  be 
disappointed.  The  measures  which  the  council  took  with  a 
view  to  reform  were  scanty,  and  were  too  likely  to  prove  illusory 
in  practice;  nor,  although  it  professed  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  papacy,  was  there  anything  to  prevent  the  popes,  if  so 
disposed,  from  continuing  to  maintain  their  old  assumptions, 
and  to  act  on  their  own  authority,  as  if  the  decrees  of  the 
council  had  no  existence.* 
May  16.  Martin  V.  after  his  triumphant  departure  from  Gon- 
itis* stance, ^proceeded  slowly  towards  the  south,  remaining 
for  a  considerable  time  in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  At  Milan 
he  was  received  with  great  magnificence  by  the  duke,  Philip  Mary 
Visconti.  Avoiding  Bologna,  which,  on  the  deposition  of  John 
XXIII.,  had  declared  itself  independent,*'  he  arrived  on  the  26  th 
of  February,  1419,  at  Florence,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Domi- 
nican Convent  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.*^  The  state  of  Eome  was 
not  yet  such  as  to  invito  the  pope's  return.  Braccio  of  Montone, 
a  condottiere  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  John  XXIII., 

•  Milman,  vi.  70.  by  Cardinal  Orsini,  as  the  pope's  deputy, 
»>  See  p.  301.  Sept  1,  J420,  see  ib.  966.    At  Florence, 

•  Vita  Mart,  in  Murat.  in.  ii.  863;  in  May,  1419,  Martin  received  the  sub- 
Gron.  di  Bologna,  ib.  xviii.  609.  mission  of  the  ex-pope,  Balthazar  Cossa. 

•  Ist.  di  Firenze,  ib.  xix.  956.    For  See  above,  p.  275. 
the  consecration  of  the  monastic  church 
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had  made  himself  master  of  the  city  after  John's  deposition, 
professing  an  intention  of  holding  it  for  the  future  pope.®  june  16, 
A  sickness  which  broke  out  among  his  troops,  and  the  ^'*^'^- 
approach  of  a  stronger  Neapolitan  force,  commanded  by  Sforza 
Attendolo,  had  soon  afterwards  compelled  him  to  withdraw; 
but  he  had  become  lord  of  his  native  city,  Perugia,  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  the  papal  states/ 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  Florentine  magistrates 
liraccio  was  persuaded  to  meet  the  pope  at  Florence,  y^^^  j  .^^ 
where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours.* 
Ho  \\as  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  undertook  to  reduce  the 
turbulent  Bolognese  to  obedience— a  task  which,  with  the  coun- 
tenance of  Cardinal  Condolmieri  as  legate,  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish.^ But  at  Florence  the  splendour  and  the  profuse  expenditure 
which  the  condottiere  displayed,  were  unfavourably  contrasted 
in  the  popular  estimation  with  the  close  economy  and  the 
ungenial  manners  of  the  pope ;  and  the  boys  of  the  streets  sang 
under  Martin's  own  windows  a  jingle  in  which  he  was  said  to  be 
not  worth  a  farthing.^ 

By  these  indications  of  unpopularity  it  would  seem  that  the 
pope  was  urged  to  leave  Florence,  after  having  taken  leave  of 
the  magistrates  in  a  complimentary  speech,  and  having  rewarded 
the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  by  erecting  the  see  into  an 
archbishoprick.*^  He  arrived  at  Eome  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1420,  and  two  days  later  went  in  solemn  proc»ession  from 
the  Flamiuian  gate  to  the  Vatican.  Although  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  put  on  a  festive  appearance  by  means  of  hangings 
and  other  decorations,*  the  eye  was  everywhere  met  by  evidence 
of  the  misery  to  which  the  city  had  been  reduced  by  the  long 
absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  by  the  calamities  of  later 

•  Vita  Bruchii,   in  Murat.  xix.  545;  the  beiiefiU  which   the  pope  had  re- 

TiCon.  Aret.  9^2;  Antonin.  48G-7;  Reu-  ceived  from  hia  reaidence  at  Florouce; 

mont,  ii.  1164.  and  that  Martin,  in  taking  leave  of  the 

'  Vila,  547 ;    Cron.  di   Bologna,  in  uuigiBtratcs,    recurred    to   these    same 

Murat.  xviii.  607.  topics  (Murat   xix.  931-2).    Cf.  Hwt. 

«  Vita  liroph.   562-4;   Sismo:idi,   vi.  Soncns.  ib.  xx.  20 ;  Bonincontr.  ib.  xxi. 

196.  121.    "Nee  credendum  est,*  says  St. 

'' Vita Brach.  566,571;  Annul. Bonrn.  Antoninus.    " c^intilenam  ilium  pueros 

in  Murat.  xxiii.  868 ;  Vita  Mart.  ib.  III.  edidi.-sts   nisi  quidam   filii   Belial   t-os 

ii.  863;    Cron.   di   Bologna,  ib.    xviii.  doeuissoiit"   (4^7;.      jMurat.ri   blames 

611;  PJalina,  201.  tliC    popo    for    noticing   such   "latiati 

I  "  l»ai»a  Martino  jileUji."     (Annal.  IX.  i.  15.) 

Non  vaieunquuttiino."  "^  Leon.  Artt.  1.  e. ;  Istor.  di  Firenze, 

Leonard  of  Arezzo  says  tliat   Martin  in  Mumt.  xix.  967;  Vila  Mart.  ib.  III. 

spoke  to  him  with  annoyance  of  this  ii.  864 ;  Antonin.  487. 
rliyme;  that  he  roplivd  by  mentioning        '  F.  Oonteloiius,  in  Bayn.  1420.  11. 
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years™ — decaying  houses,  streets  choked  by  rabbish  and  fihh, 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  barbarously  mutilated,  dismantled 
and  desolate  churches ;  and  beyond  the  Tiber,  the  ancient 
Burg  of  the  English  appeared  in  ruins,  having  been  laid  waste 
by  the  artillery  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

Among  the  citizens  themselves  the  unquiet  years  of  the 
schism  had  greatly  increased  that  rudeness  of  manners  whidi 
had  been  already  remarkable  when  Gregory  XI.  returned 
from  Avignon.^  It  seemed,  says  Platina,  as  if  all  the  citizens 
were  either  sojourners,  or  the  confluence  of  the  lowest  dr^s  of 
Nov  1420  ^ft^J^i^^  9^  ^^^  soon  after  the  pope's  arrival,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  were  brought  to  a  height  by  a  violent 
flood,  which  caused  much  damage  and  produced  a  scarcity  of  food.^ 
Beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  all  was  disorder  throughout  the  papal 
territory.  The  Campagna  was  distracted  by  the  feuds  of  town 
against  town,  of  one  baron  or  family  against  another.  Bobbers, 
assassins,  and  soldiers  of  predatory  habits,  committed  violence 
without  any  check,  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  pilgrims  to  approach 
the  capital  of  Christendom/ 

From  this  depth  of  anarchy  and  wretchedness  it  was  Martin's 
work  to  deliver  Bome.  Churches  were  restored,  and  in  this  the 
pope's  example  was  followed  by  the  cardinals,  who  repaired  the 
churches  of  their  respective  titles/  The  erection  of  public  and 
private  buildings  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
varied  and  eventful  history  of  the  city/  The  vigour  and  the 
justice  of  Martin's  administration  restored  order  and  security, 
such  as  had  been  long  unknown,  in  the  surrounding  territory  ;* 
and  his  subjects  in  general,  feeling  the  benefits  which  they  owed 
to  him,  regarded  him  with  reverence  and  affection,  which 
expressed  themselves  in  styling  him  the  third  founder  of  the 
city — the  "happiness  of  his  times.''*  But  his  cardinals,  whom 
he  reduced  to  a  degree  of  subjection  before  unknown,  ^  were  on 
uneasy  terms  with  him,  and,  while  the  old  corruptions  of  the 
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Infessura,  in  Marat.  III.  ii.  1122;  '  Infessura,  in  Murat  III.  ii.  1122; 

Benmont,  ii.  1168-9.  Gregorov.  vii.  10,  25. 

"  Reum.ii.  1169;  iii.10,17.  Poggio'a  •  Vita  Mart,  in  Murat.  HI.  it  867; 

description  of  Rome,  as  seen  about  this  of.  Gregorov.  vii.  624-5. 

time    from  the  Capitol,  is  quoted  by  *  Gregorov.  vii.  25,  624. 

Gibbon,  vi.  411,    and  more  fuUy  by  "  Infcss.  in  Ecoani,  ii.  1874. 

Reumont,  iii.  3-8,  who  adds  further  de-  ^  Plat.  287.  232 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  25 ; 

tails.    Much  destruction  l)ad  been  com-  Vita,  in  Murat  III.  ii.  866. 

mittf  d  within  Poggio's  own  memory.  *  Gregorov.  vii.  22.    Voigt  quotes  a 

«  See  p.  148.  letter  of  1429,  in  which  it  is  said  that 

^  Plat.  292.  Martin  had  subjected  the  cardinals  to 

**  Ibid.  such  a  degree,  that  they  did  not  venture 
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curia  were  unabated/  the  pope  himself  was  charged  with  exces- 
sive love  of  money,  with  a  sordid  parsimony,  and  with  an  undue 
care  for  the  interests  of  his  relations,  whom  he  endowed  with 
castles  and  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  church.* 

While  Martin  was  labouring  to  restore  the  material  fabric  of 
his  city,  two  popular  saints — one  of  either  sex — were  zealously 
labouring  there  for  religious  and  moral  reformation. 

Frances  of  Rome,  born  in  1384,  'shewed  in  early  years  a  wish 
to  devote  herself  to  virginity,  but  was  constrained  to  marry  a 
noble  Roman,  Lorenzo  de*  Ponziani,  with  whom  she  lived  more 
than  twenty-eight  years.*  But  even  while  in  the  married  state 
her  life  was  very  strict,  and  she  founded  the  order  of  Oblates 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  the 
Tor  de'  Specchi  at  llome.^  These  Oblates  were  not  bound 
by  vow  of  celibacy,  but  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  oi-der  for 
marriage ;  ^  and  they  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  monks 
of  Mount  Olivet,  whose  order  (as  we  have  already  seen)  **  had 
been  founded  about  a  century  earlier.  Frances,  after  her  husband's 
death,  became  the  head  of  the  Oblate  sisterhood,  and  gave 
herself  wholly  up  to  mortification,  devotion,  and  charity.®  The 
biographies  of  this  saint  are  full  of  miracles,  prophecies  and 
visions.  Among  other  things  we  are  told  that  an  archangel  was 
specially  assigned  to  attend  on  her  in  the  form  of  a  boy  nine 
years  old ;  that  to  this  guardian  another  angel  of  a  lower  order 
was  afterwards  added ;  and  that  she  saw  the  Saviour  place  a 
crown  on  the  head  of  her  archangel,  as  a  reward  for  having  well 
kept  her  soul.  * 

The  death  of  Frances  took  place  in  1440  f  she  was  canonised 
by  Paul  V.  in  1608  ;^  and  the  church  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which  was  formerly  known  as  Santa 

to  say  anytliing  to  liim  but  what  bo  24 ;  Reumontf  III.  i.  65,  70.) 

liked,  and   that  in  bis  presence  they  *  Acta  SS.  Mart.  9  (where  there  are 

became  red  and  pale  by  turns.    *Stini-  two  Lives  of  her),  92-4,  176.     There  is 

men  aus  Rom'  (from   documents    re-  a  Life  in  English  by  Lady  G.  Ful- 

lating  to  Iho  Tt^utonic  order),  in    Ran-  laiton. 

mer*s    Histor.   Taschenbuch  for   1833,  ^  Acta  SS.  94. 

p  74.  '  lb.  189;   Migne,  Diet,  des  Ordrcs 

^  See  Voi^t,  pp.  93  sjq.  Relig.  iii.  1. 

•  •*  Avarlbsimus  fuit,  miserabiliter  in  «»  P.  351 ;  Acta  SS.  188-9. 

palatio  apu<l  SS.Apostolos  vixit.  NuUa  •  lb.  95,  181. 

rcligio,   nulla    csorenionia    tcrva^xitur;  ^  "Hanc   victoriaB  coronam   impono, 

magnum  thcsaurum  nepotibus  cumula-  quia  beny  custothsti  mea)  famulo)  ani- 

vit.et castra  multa  ccclesia3 circa  Komam  mum  "  (Acta  SS.  131). 

cis  dodit.'*   (Vita,  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  859.  »  Acta  SS.  98. 

Cf.  Sism.  Rep.  iJal.  vi.  262 ;  Giesel.  II.  ^  lb.  88. 
iv.  49;  Voigt,  170;  Qregorov.  vii.  11-2, 
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Maria  Niiova,  aud  in  which  she  is  buried,  is  now  dedicated  to 
her  honour.' 

The  other  great  saint  of  the  time,  Bernardino  of  Siena,  was 
bom  in  1380,  and  entered  the  Franciscan  order.*  Desiring  a 
greater  rigour  than  that  which  he  found  around  him,  he  may 
have  been  tempted  to  run,  like  many  of  his  brotherhood,  into 
the  extravagances  of  the  Fraticelli;  but  instead  of  this  he  under- 
took a  reform  whicli  was  styled  **  of  the  strict  observance,**  and 
the  number  of  convents  founded  by  him  in  Italy  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  500.  °*  As  a  preacher  he  attained  great  eminence, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  the  most  famous  preacher 
of  the  preceding  generation,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer ;°  and  it  is  added 
that,  from  the  time  when  lie  entered  on  his  work,  he  was  freed 
from  a  hoarseness  of  voice  with  which  he  had  been  before 
aflBicted.**  His  eloquence  was  eflFectually  exerted  against  the 
prevailing  evils — a  disregard  of  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  a 
neglect  of  the  holy  communion,  a  fondness  for  gaming  and 
other  idle  amusements,  a  reliance  on  arts  of  divination  and 
mngic.**  He  reconciled  enemies,  composed  the  feuds  by  which 
the  Italians  had  been  distracted  for  genemtions,**  and  expressed 
June  21,    his  abhorrcnco  of  worldly  vanities,  in  a  way  at  once 

U24.  Bymboliciil  and  practical,  by  committing  to  a  great 
bonfire  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  pictures,  instruments  of  music, 
the  implements  of  gaming,  false  hair,  and  the  extravagances 
of  female  attire  in  general/ 

Many  miracles  are  ascribed  to  Bernardine,  and  he  refused 

*  Aringhi,    Roma  Subtorr.  ii.  8-13,  «»  Acta  SS.  204,  307;    Infessura  in 

Rom.  1651.  Eccanl,  ii.  1875. 

^  Actu  SS.  Mnrt.  20,  269.  '  InftSH.  in  Eccard,  ii.  1874;  ActaSS. 

"  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  FriJ.,  in  Kollar,  267;   Gregorov.  vii.  10.     Similar  acts 

Monum.  ii.  173.  are  recorded  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter) 

"  Acta  SS.  307.  Trithemius  calls  liim  of  John  of  Capistrano,  and  of  Savona- 

*'  declainatonim  sui  temporis  coklK?rri-  rola ;    also    of    a    Franciscan    nameii 

mus  '  'Do  Scriptoribus  Eccles.  p  37  >.  Richard,  whose  preaching  made  a  great 

MaiToo  Vegit^   describes  his  pr*  aching  sensation  at  Paris  in  1429.    This  man 

from  personal  knowledge  (Acta  SS.  292,  extolled  Bernardino  as  "  ung  des  bona 

297.     Cf.  Antonin.  iii.  490).     Such  was  preschours  du  miinde ;"  but,  as  he  had 

the    force  of   Bernardino's    eloquence,  taken  a  course  which  the  Parisians  dia- 

that    JEneaa   Sylvius    Piccolommi   (of  approved    in    politics,    they    mvonged 

whom  hereafter)  was  almoiit  persuaded  themselves  after  his  departure  by  curs- 

to    enter   his   onler !   (Acta  SS.  300  .  ing  him  "  do  Dicu  et  de  ses  saints,'*  by 

.^hieas  Sylvius  had  heard  him  preaching  resumiog  all  the  games  which  they  had 

for    sixty    days    at    Siena,    and   was  been  persuaded  by  him  to  give  up,  aud 

present  when  (by  miracle,  as  was  sup-  b^  throwing  away* plates  which  he  had 

l)06od)  he  kept  off  a  threatening  storm  distributed  with  the  Saviours  name  en- 

of  rain.     (Hist.   Frider.    174.    Gf.  Do  graved  on  them,  and  taking  instead  the 

Europa,  465-6. )  Burgundian  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Bour- 

"  Acta  SS.  266.  geois  de  Paris  (in  Moustrclet,  od.  Bu- 

^  Acta  SS.  p.  266.  chon,  xv.  388-7,  393). 
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several  bishopricks."  But  his  career  excited  mnclf  envy,  and  he 
was  assailed  by  charges  of  heresy  and  idolatry,  on  account 
of  an  ornament  which  he  invented  as  a  help  to  devotion.  The 
question  was  discussed  before  the  pope,  who,  although  in  general 
he  heartily  supported  Bernard ine,  pronounced  against  the  use  of 
the  symbol ;  and  Bemardine  dutifully  obeyed.*  His  death  took 
place  at  Aquila  in  1444 ;  and  at  the  jubilee  of  1450  he  received 
the  honour  of  canonisation,  for  which  he  had  been  especially  re- 
commended to  Nicolas  V.  by  the  influence  of  Alfonso  of  Naples.* 

The  state  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  contributed  to  the 
difficulties  of  Martin's  position.     Joanna  II.,  who   succeeded 
her  brother    Ladislaus    in  1414,    had    been   the  wife   of  an 
Austrian  prince,  after  whose  death  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  her  passions,  while  the  government 
Wiis  made  over  to  the  rivalries  of  courtiera  and  favourites.  * 
From    among    the   princes  who  sued  for  her  hand,    ^  ^  ^^j. 
Joanna,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-six,  chose 
James,    count     of    La     Marche,    a    member    of    the    royal 
family  of  France,    and    after    some   delay   she    bestowed   on 
him.  the    title   of  king.^    But  the  new  husband,  wishing  to 
guard  himself  against  a  repetition  of  her  former  irregularities, 
placed   her    in    a   state   of    seclusion,   from    which    she    was 
delivered  by  a  popular  insurrection.     The  king  in   his  turn 
was  imprisoned  ;  but  after  a  time  he  obtained  his  release,  and 
withdrew  from  Naples  to  become  a  Franciscan  in  his  native 
country,  while  Joanna  relapsed  into  her  old  course  of  life." 
Having  resolved  to  adopt  an  heir,  she  at  first  chose  Louis  III. 
of  Anjou,  then  discarded  him  in  favour  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon, 
and  again  set  aside  Alfonso  for  Louis,*  whose  death  soon  after 
gave  occasion  for  further  difficulties.     The  pope  was  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  set  one  of  his  own  nephews,  whom  he  had 
created  prince  of  Salerno,  on  the  throne  at  the  queen's  death.  ^ 

*  Acta  S8.  267  seqq. ;  300-311.  184 ;  Sism.  vi.  172. 

*  Acta  SS.  205,  281,  298:  AntoniB.  r  Bouincontr.  in  Murat.  xxi.  101; 
490-1;  Ueumont,  iii.  69.  At  tlio  council  Gioru.  Napol.  ib,  1080;  Gianaone,  iv. 
of  Ba<el,  there  was  discussion  '*  do  cultu  186. 

tabellaa    nominis    Jesu,"    which    Bcr-  ■  Bouincontr.     112,    118-9 ;     Rayn. 

nardino  had  introduced  ^Hard.  ix.  1148).  1420.  7 ;  Baylc,  art.  ICapl^s,  Jeanne  IT, 

Eugciiius  IV.  also  Ix^friended  him  when  Alfon^e;  Giann.iv.l90,  194,  199;  Sism. 

assailed.    (Rayn.  1432.  24.)  Rip.  Ital.  vi.  177, 194 ;  Mur.  Ann.  IX. i. 

"  Rayn.  1450.  2 ;  Antonin.  554 ;  Acta  123. 

SS.  257,  272,  278.    Bernardino's  works  •  Flav.   Blondus,  411 ;  Antonin.  iii. 

have  been  edited  by  Do  la  Hayo,  in  491-2;    Giauu.  iv.  202-213;    Sism.  tI. 

five  volumes  folio.  198  seqq.,  227. 

*  Guicciiirdini,  i.  16;  Giannono,  iv.  **  Mur.  Ann.  IX  »  122. 
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Broccio  of  Montone  had  again  broken  with  the  pope,  and  had 
threatened  to  reduce  him  to  such  straits  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  say  masses  at  a  halfpenny  each.  * 

The  south  of  Italy  was  continually  distracted  by  contests  which 
arose  ont  of  these  affairs,  and  was  a  battle-ground  for  the  mer- 
cenary forces  of  Braccio  and  Sforza  Attendolo,  until  in  1424 
Sforza  was  drowned  in  the  Fescara,  and  Braccio  died  of  wounds 
received  in  action.**  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  as  to 
Naples,  it  seemed  at  one  time  likely  that  the  king  of  Aragon 
might  return  to  the  obedience  of  Benedict  XIIL,®  who,  although 
deserted  by  almost  all  his  scanty  college  of  cardinals, '  continued 
to  maintain  his  claims  to  the  papacy  on  the  rock  of  Peniscola.' 
But  Martin  was  able  to  ayert  this  danger,  and  to  draw  off  from 
Benedict  Scotland  and  such  other  powers  as  had  hitherto  adhered 
to  him.^  On  the  death  of  Benedict,  in  1424,*  attempts  were 
made  to  set  up  successors  of  his  line ;  but  by  the  aid  of  Alfonso, 
with  whom  Martin  was  at  length  fully  reconciled,  these  attempts 
were  easily  frustrated,  and  the  phantom  anti-popes  were  glad  to 
secure  the  reality  of  less  exalted  dignities  which  Martin  bestowed 
on  them."^  Two  cardinals,  who  obstinately  held  out,  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  count  of  Foix  ;  and  their  further 
history  is  unknown.* 

In  his  dealings  with  the  kingdoms  of  Latin  Christendom, 
Martin  was  careful  to  maintain  the  highest  views  of  the  papal 
prerogatives.  The  concordat  of  Constance  was  ill  received  in 
France,  where  the  parliament  of  Paris  rejected  it ;  and, 
although  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  conciliate  the  French 

*  Antonin.  4S9.  lum    aum  damnatioiiiB.     Kec    mimm, 

*  There  are  Lives  of  both  these  con-  quia  non  in  sede  Petri."  (Antonin.  iii. 
dottieri  in  Muratori,  xix. ;  cf.  Leon.  48G.)  Benedict  liod  been  elected  in 
Aret.  932 ;  Infessura  in  Kccard,  ii.  1874 ;  1:S94,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  ninety 
Bonincontr.  131,  133 ;  Antonin.  490  ;  years  old  at  his  death  (Murat.  Ami. 
Kayn.  1424.  15-0;  Sism.  vi.  194,  196,  IX.  i.  153).  It  is  said,  but  does  not 
221,  229,  235  seem  to  be  certain,  that  on  his  deittii- 

*  Rftyn  1424.  3.  bed  ho  made  four  cardinals  (Mansi  in 
'  Ciacon.  ii.  810.   See  Mansi  in  Rayn.    llayn.   viii.  5C4).     Mariana  reports  a 

t.  viii.  p.  491 ;  Mur.  Ann.  IX.  i.  141,  story  that  he  was  poisoned  (ii.  291). 

145.  It  was  afterwards  said  that  a  sweet 

'  Benedict  is  said  to  have  told  the  oduur  proceeded  from  his  remains,  but 

emperor  that    he    gave  him  leave  to  this  the  historian  supposes  to  be  asserted 

make  another  pope,  and  was  willing  "  mus  por  aficion  que  con  verdad "  (ib. 

to  release  his  cardinals  from  obedience ;  313) 

but  that  he  would  die  pope.    (Cron.  di  ^  Rayn.  1423.  8-9 ;  1424.  2 ;  1425. 4 ; 

Bologna,  in  Mm  at.  X  viii.  005.)  1426.  1-8;   1427.  22;   1428.  1-2,  wiUi 

•»  Plat.  287 ;  Rayn.  1418. 12 ;  1419.  6 ;  Mansi's  note  ;  Vita  Mart  80O-I ;  Plat. 

1420.  1-2.  294 ;  Scliriickh,  xxxi.  544 ;  Gregorov.  vii. 

'  "  Benodictus  . . .  manons  in  sua  per-  21-2. 

tinacia  transivit  annos  Petri  ad  cumu-  *  Vita  Mart  867. 
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by  remitting  half  of  the  annates,  in  consideration  of  the  English 
war,  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued  in  1418,  and  again  in  1422, 
renewing  the  former  prohibitions  of  sending  money  to  the 
Eoman  court.™  On  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  which  took  place 
in  1422,  Martin  attempted  to  entice  his  young  successor, 
Charles  VIL,  into  a  surrender  of  the  liberties  which  had  been 
asserted  for  the  national  church ;  it  was  said  that  the  pastor's, 
judgments  must  be  reverenced,  even  although  they  may  be 
unjust.  Against  this  Gerson  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  referred  to  the  oath  by  which  the  French  kings 
at  their  coronation  bound  themselves  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
the  church."  Martin,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  king's 
mother  and  brother ;  and  through  their  influence  Charles  was 
persuaded  to  order,  in  1425,  that  the  papal  authority  should 
be  obeyed  as  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  Clement  VII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  notwithstanding  any  ordinances  of  the  crown, 
decrees  of  the  parliament,  or  other  orders  or  usages  to  the 
contrary.®  And,  as  Charles  himself,  when  dauphin,  had  sworn  to 
observe  the  national  laws,  the  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath.^ 
With  regard  to  England,  Martin  outdid  his  predecessors  in 
maintaining  the  abuses  of  which  the  nation  had  long  and  justly 
complained.^  He  appointed  bishops  by  provision,  in  contempt 
of  the  electoral  rights  of  chapters ;  and  of  this  encroachment  it 
is  said  that  thirteen  instances  occurred  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury within  two  years.'  He  usurped  patronage,  and  abused 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  his  nephew  Prosper  Colonna,  whom  he  made 
archdeacon  of  Canterbury  at  the  age  of  fourteen ; "  and  in  this 
and  other  instances  he  continued  to  sanction  the  crying  evil  of 
non-residence.*  But  these  practices  were  not  always  allowed  to 
pass  without  resistance.  Thus  the  Church  of  York  refused  to 
accept  the  nomination  of  Kobert  Fleming  to  the  archbishop- 
rick  ;  and  Fleming  was  glad  to  fall  back  on  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
which  he  had  previously  held.~  When  the  English  represen- 
tatives at  Constance  found  the  pope  hesitating  and  unsatisfactory 
in  his  reply  to  their  statement  of  grievances  which   needed 

«n  BuliBUfl,    V.    328,    330;    Preuvcs  '  Duck,  Vita  H.  Chiohde,  55 ;  OoUier, 

des  Libcrtoz    do    TEgl.  Gall.   602-5 ;  1.  c.   But  I  cannot  find  that  there  wero 

Schrockb,  xxxi  521,  539 ;  GieseL  IL  iv.  bo  many  appointments  of  biuhops  in  any 

46.  four  succesBive  years. 

°  Opera,  ii.  424.  ■  Duck,  55.    See  Bekynton's  Corre- 

•  Preuves  des  Libertez  de  TEgl.  Gall,  spondenoe  (Chron.  and  Mem.),  289. 

606-7.  *  Duck,  56. 

p  Rayn.  1425.  8.  -  CoUler,  ill.  329. 

«»  CoUicr,  iii.  327. 
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redress,  they  told  him  that  their  mission  was  merely  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  and  that  the  king  wonld  take  the  matt^  into  his 
own  hands,  accordmg  to  his  right* 

The  death  of  Henry  V.,  whose  strength  of  character  and  wa^ 
like  successes  had  made  him  formidable,  the  infancy  cl  his 
successor,  and  the  discords  between  the  young  king's  ambitious 
kinsmen,  Henry  Beaufort  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Humphrey 
duke  of  Gloucester,^  encouraged  the  pope  to  aggression.  He 
designed  to  supersede  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  "Bugtiah 
metropolitans  by  establishing  a  resident  legate  a  lottere;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  services  which  Beaufort  had  rendered  at 
the  council  of  Constance  were  to  be  rewarded  with  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  and  with  a  legatine  authority  over  England  and 
Ireland.'  Against  this  legation  archbishop  Ciiichele  had  pro- 
tested in  a  letter  to  Henry  V.,  on  the  ground  that  no  legate  a 
latere  had  ever  been  sent  into  England  except  on  special  busi- 
ness ;  that  such  legates  had  not  been  admitted  without  the  sove- 
reign's licence  ;  and  that  their  stay  had  been  only  for 
■  a  short  time.*  In  consequence  of  the  primate's  letter,  the 
king  forbade  the  bishop  to  accept  the  intended  appointments.^ 

In  1426,  Beaufort  was  declared  cardinal  of  St.  Eusebius ;  and 
in  September  1428  he  ventured  to  appear  in  England  as  legate. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  promise,  before  the  king's  council,  that 
he  would  refrain  from  all  acts  which  rai^rht  be  a":ainst  the  ri<rhts 
of  the  crown  or  of  the  people.  Attempts  were  made  to  deprive 
him  of  Winchester,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  held 
with  his  new  dignity ;  and  although,  after  a  struggle  of  four 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  see,  and  to  resume  his  place 
in  the  coimcil,  it  was  under  conditions  which  restrained  him 
from  acting  as  an  instrument  of  the  papacy  in  opposition  to  the 
national  interests.^ 

To  such  a  pope  as  Martin  the  statutes  of  Provisors  and  Pra)- 
munire  were  not  likely  to  be  acceptable.  In  1426  he  wrote  to 
the  king,  to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  archbishops,^  urging  a 
repeal  of  these  statutes,  which  he  characterised  as  execrable, 

*  Duck,  57 ;  CoUior,  iii.  328.  ^  Duck,  80. 

'  ColUer,  iii.  339.   Dr.  Pauli  Cv.  195),  •  Collier,  iii.  348 ;    Lingard,  iv.  64  ; 

Mr.  Fobs  (i?.  295),  and  Dean  Hook  (v.  Hook,  v.  105. 

141,  211),  arc  favourable  to  Beaufort.  ^  He  named  York  before  Canterbury 

The  btories  of  his  dying  miserably,  to  (Wilk.  iii.  471).    See  Hook^  v.  94.  .The 

which  Shakespeare  has  given  lasting  letters  are  in  Wjlkins,  iii.  479  seqq.  : 

curroucy,  originated  in  the  following  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  cd.  Pocock,  iv.  148 

century.    (Pauli,  v.  285-6.)  setjci.     A  letter  from  Chichelu  in  vindi- 

■  Hook,  V.  88-9.    See  alwvo,  p.  293.  cation  of  himself,  in  Bekynton,  255. 

•  The  letter  is  in  Duck,  77. 
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pernicious  to  souls,  worse  than  the  laws  by  opposing  which 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  become  a  martyr  and  a  saint ; 
worse  than  anything  enacted  against  Jews  or  Saracens.  He 
speaks  of  the  king  of  England  as  arrogating  to  himself  the 
office  of  Christ's  vicar.  To  Chichele  (who  had  offended  him  by 
opposition  to  papal  exemptions)  he  writes  with  extraordinary 
violence ;  throwing  out  against  him  groundless  charges  of  indif- 
ference to  his  pastoral  duty,  and  of  caring  only  for  money ;  and 
urging  him  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  laws  in  parliament^  to 
threaten  their  supporters  with  the  censures  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  treat  them  as  a  nullity.®  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  suspend  the  archbishop,  who  replied  by  appealing  to  a 
general  council/ 

Yet  this  attempt  failed  of  the  expected  success.  Chichele 
contented  himself  with  recommending  the  matter  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  parliament,  and  representing  the  jan.  30 
dangers  of  the  pope's  anger  and  of  the  interdict  which  1*29. 
he  was  likely  to  issue ;  and  the  parliament  did  nothing  beyond 
petitioning  the  king  that  he  would  obtain,  through  his  ambas- 
sador, a  cessation  of  the  proceedings  against  the  primate,  and 
his  restoration  to  the  pope's  favour.*^ 

As  the  time  which  had  been  appointed  at  Constance  for  the 
meeting  of  the  next  general  council  approached,  the         -  .23 
pope  was  urged  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  from 
other  quarters  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  assembling  it ;  ^ 
but  although  he  affected,  in  his  answer  to  the  Parisians,  to  clear 
himself  from  suspicions  of  wishing  to    elude  the  decree  of 
Constance,^  he   shewed  no   eagerness  in  the  matter,  and  it 
became  evident  that,  instead  of  allowing  the  council  liberty,  he 
intended  to  keep  the  control  of  it  in  his  own  hands.^     Only  a 
few  bishops  and  others  had  assembled  at  Pa  via,  the    April  23, 
appointed  place,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence      ^*^^- 
which  was  raging,  the  pope  transferred  the  sessions  to  Siena.^ 

•  Rinaldi  (1426.  19)",  Chacon  (ii.  845-  to  Statuta  Bccl.  Soot.  75^-6). 
6),  and  other  foreign  writers  Hometimes        ^  Rayn.  1423.  2.  *  Ibid, 
confound  Henry  Chichele  with  Henry        ^  Joh.  de  Baguflio,  in  Monum.  Con- 
Beaufort.                     '  WUk.  iii.  484-6.  ciliorum  XVti  SibcuU,  i  8-8.  20. 

«  CoUier,  iii.  345 ;  Mihnan,  vi.  75-7 ;        ^  Vita  Mart,  in  Murat.  UI.  ii.  861, 

Hook,  y.  99-102.     Martin    also    com-  865;  Joh.  Kagus.  11;  Hard.  viii.  1014; 

pluiuodof  the  interference  of  the  secular  Joh.  Amundesham.  i.  130  (Chron.  and 

power  with  ecclesiaBtical  aflairn  in  Po-  Mem.) ;  Rayn.  1423.  3-4.    It  seenui  that 

land  (Uayn.  1427.  17 ;  Gies.  II.  iv.  48)  there  had  been  two  sessiuns  at  Pavia. 

and  in  Scotland  (Jos.  Robertson,  Pref.  Mansi,  note ;  Rayn.  t.  viii.  561. 
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On  the  2l8t  of  July  the  council  opened,  under  the  presidency 
of  papal  commissioners,  with  a  sermon  by  Fleming,  bishop  of 
Lincoln;^  but,  although  it  continued  until  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  hardly  anything  was  done  beyond  renewing  the 
condemnations  of  Wyclif,  Hus,  and  Peter  de  Luna,  and  granting 
an  indulgence  to  those  who  should  serve  against  the  heretics.* 
Something  was  also  said  as  to  a  reunion  with  the  Greeks,  with 
a  view  to  which  communications  had  lately  taken  place  ;^  and 
some  proposals  for  ecclesiastical  reform  were  made  by  the 
French.®  But  it  was  evident  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  assembly,  which  dwindled  from  its  originally  small 
numbers,  and  was  distracted  by  differences  among  its  members.^ 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1424,  the  council  of  Siena  broke  up,** 
and  the  hopes  of  Christendom  were  turned  to  the  next  general 
council,  which  was  to  meet  at  Basel  seven  years  later — an 
interval  which  the  reforming  party,  on  finding  themselves  dis- 
appointed at  Siena,  had  vainly  attempted  to  shorten/ 

In  the  mean  time  Bohemia  had  been  a  scene  of  frightful  con- 
fusion. Tbe  tidings  of  Hus's  death  were  received  tliere  with 
unbounded  indignation.  He  and  Jerome  were  celebrated  as 
martyrs  with  a  yearly  festival.®  Medals  were  struck  in  honour 
of  Hus  ;*  his  image  or  picture  was  placed  over  the  high  altar  in 
churches,^  and  the  zeal  of  some  of  his  partisans  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  of  all  the  martyrs  no  one  had  approached  so 
near  to  the  Saviour's  example.* 

*  Joh.  Bagos.  12.  Kinaldi  gives  Aug.  "  Martiu  in  Rayu.  1418.  6 ;  Th.  Vrio 

22  as  the  date,  1423.  10.  in  V.  d.  Hurdt,  iv.  391 ;  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist. 

»  Joh.   Bagus.  22  seqq.;  Hard.  viii.  Boh.  36.    ISce  Cochl.  98;  Theobald.  06- 

1015-7 ;  Mjuiana,  1.  xx.  c.  14.     It  was  7.    A  sermon  **  a  quodam  pio,"  in  Hus, 

in  oonscqnence  of  this  renewed  sentence  Opera,  ii.  300  seqq. 

Uiat  Bishop  Fleming  carried  out  the  *  Lenfant,  i.  74. 

order  for  burning  Wyclif  s  body.    (Gkxl-  "  Theobaldus    describes    Bethlehem 

win,  297 ;  see  p.  277.)  chapel  as  adorned  with  memorials  of 

■  Joh.  Bagus.  24 ;  Hard.  viii.  1017.  Hus  and  Jerome  as  martyrs.    It  was 

<*  Joh.  Bagus.  27  seqq.  usual  to  cut  off  chips  of  Hus  s  pulpit  as 

'  lb.  41.  Bayn.  1424.  8  seqq.  The  relics  (14-5).  It  was  believed  in  other 
representatives  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  coimtries  (probably  w^ith  reference  to 
gave  much  trouble  on  account  of  the  the  meaning  of  Hus  s  name)  that  in- 
Neapolitan  question.    (lb.  12.)  stead  of  the  images  of  saints,  the  party 

4  The  bull  of  dissolution  is  in  Bayn.  set  up  a  white  goose  for  worship.  (J. 

1424.  5.    Martin,  ailer  the  council,  ap-  Fistenport  in  Halm,  Monum.  i.  403.) 

pointed  a  commission  for  reform,  and  '  Steph.  Dolan.  in  Fez.  IV.  ii.  521; 

himself  laid  down  rules  for  the  car-  0)chl.  154.    See  Stephen's  account  of 

dinals,  which  probably  tended  to  make  a  book  by  a  female  Hussite,  1.  c.  520 ; 

them  dislike  him.    But  nothing  came  Ox'hliBus,  154.     Cochla^us  frequently 

of  tlio  commission,    (lb.  3-5.)  and  stronglv  exprest^es  a  very  opposite 

'  Joh.  Bagus.  53 ;   Hard.  viii.  1107  opinion.    Thus,  of  Hus's  alleged  wish 

aoqq.  that  his  soul  might  be  with  that  of 
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At  the  council  of  Constance  (as  we  have  seen)^  some  articles 
on  the  question  of  administering  the  eucharist  in  one  or  in  two 
kinds  were  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  who  argued  that,  as  the 
church  had  without  question  changed  the  hour  of  celebration, 
so  it  had  authority  to  deviate  from  the  original  institution  of 
the  sacrament  by  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity ;  ■  and  on 
this  the  council,  about  three  weeks  before  Hus's  death,  june  15, 
passed  a  decree  in  condemnation  of  the  opposite  prac-  ^^^^• 
tice.*  In  answer  to  the  arguments  and  to  the  decree  of  Con- 
stance, Jacobellus  of  Misa,  the  author  of  the  movement  for  ad- 
ministration in  both 'kinds,  put  forth  a  vehement  defence  of 
his  opinion;^  and  to  this,  by  desire  of  the  council,  replies  were 
written  by  Gerson  and  by  Maurice,  a  doctor  of  Prague.^  ^ng 
Wenceslaus  and  the  archbishop  of  Prague  united  in  ordering 
that  the  administration  in  both  kinds  should  be  relinquished ; 
but  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  order  was  generally 
disregarded.**  There  were  daily  and  nightly  conflicts  between 
the  opposite  parties  in  the  Bohemian  capital.®  There  were 
continual  disputations,  in  which  Hussite  laymen  of  mean  occu- 
pations— tanners,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  the  like — were  for- 
ward to  engage  against  the  clergy.* 

In  September,  1415,  a  letter,  to  which  four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  nobles  and  knights  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  attached 
their  seals,  was  addressed  to  the  council,  protesting  vehemently 

Wyclif  (see  p.  278)  ho  says: — **Multo  Beqq.  See  also  his  treatise  Rgainht  Broda 

graviora  esse  crediderim  Wiclephi  tor-  in  Pt.  xvii.,  and  an  anonymous  tract 

meiiti,  qiiam  sint  apud  inferos  scelera-  against  liim,  in  Pt.  xiz. 

tissimorum  hominum,  Juda)  proditoris  •  Gerson.  I.  iii.  757;  V.  d.  Hardt,  iii. 

Christi,  ct  Neronis  Ghriatianorum  per-  779  seqq.,  826  seqq.      Jaoobellus  also 

scquutoris"   (p.  92).     And  as  to  Hus  wrote,  •*I)e  vera  existcntia  corporis  et 

himself:   **Dico   igitur  Joannem  Hus  sanguinis  Christi  in  sacra  Ccona"  (V. 

ncquo  sanctum  neque  beatum  haben-  d.Hardt,  iii.  884  seqq.).  He  is  for  adora- 

dum  esse,  sed  impium  potius  ao  seter-  tion  of  the  sacrament    (c.  6;  and  for 

naliter  miserum,  adco  ut  in  die  judicii  transubstantiation,  and  tries  (c.  10)  to 

remissius  halxiaut  judicari  non  &olum  make  it  appear  that  Wyclif  (whom  he 

iiifidelcs    Pagani,    Turcoe,    Tartan    et  styles   "Doctor  Evangelicus ")  agrees 

Judiei,  vcruin  ctiam  flagitiosissimi  So-  with  him.    The   Hussites,   resting  on 

domitfp,   ac    imi)uris8imi  filiarum  aut  the  text  of  St.  John  vi.  53,  **  Except  ye 

sororum,   immo   ct  matrum,   compres-  eat,  &c."  insiste<l  on  Infant  communion, 

sores  Persro,  atquc  etiam  immauissimi  Anon.  adv.  Jacobell.  117 ;  Byzyn.  131-2. 

parricidsB  Cain,  Thyestes,  Lc^trygones  ^  l.  Byzynius,  in  Ludewig,  Beliquio) 

aliique    anthropoi)liagi,   ct   faniobi    in-  MSCtorum     Monumentonmi,   vi.    139 

fanticidffi  Pliarao  ct  H erodes,  &c."  (p.  (Fnincof.    1724).     Palacky,    Doc.  87; 

98).    Jerome    is    declared    to   be    yet  Gicsel.  II.  iv.  422;    Hei'elo,  vii.  175. 

worse  than  Hus;  p.  141.  Wenceslaus   had    been  re])resented  at 

^  P.  359.  Con.stance  as  favourable  to  the  Hussites, 

'  v.  d.  Hardt,  iii.  58G  seqq.  nnd  tlie  council  wrote  to  Sigismnnd^ 

'  See  p.  359.     As   to  questions   of  complaining  of  Lis  brother's  "  socordia, 

meaning,  see  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  358.  (Docum.  p.  565,  and  Nos.  105, 108, 109.) 

^  V.  d.  Hardt,  HI.  p.  xvui.  coU.  591  •  Theobald.  53.               '  Cochl.  153. 
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vin. 


against  the  iniquity  of  its  proceedings  against  Hns,  against  its 
treatment  of  Jerome  (who  was  still  in  prison),  and  against  the 
imputations  which  had  been  cast  on  the  orthodoxy  of  Bohemia.' 
Andy  three  days  later,  the  Hnssite  leaders  bound  themselves  by 
an  engagement  for  six  years  to  maintain  the  doctrine  whidi 
they  regarded  as  true  and  scriptural.^  Some  churches  had 
already  been  given  up  for  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  in 
both  kinds;  but  Nicolas  of  Hussinecz,  the  patron  of  Hus,ap|)eared 
before  the  fortress  of  the  Wysehrad,  close  to  Prague,  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  multitude,  demanding  of  the  king  that  a  greater 
number  of  churches  should  be  made  over  to  the  party .^  The 
council,  which  had  already  announced  the  pum'shment  of  Hus  to 
the  Bohemians,*^  and  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Leitomysl  into 
Bohemia  with  a  commission  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,' 
replied  severely  to  the  Hussite  manifesto;™  while  Sigismund 
wrote  from  Paris  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  assuring  the  Bohemians 
that  he  had  wished  to  protect  Hus,  but  had  found  it  impossible, 
and  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  religious 
war.** 

In  March,  1417,  the  University  of  Prague,  of  which  Hus*s 
friend  John  Cardinal  had  been  elected  rector,  published  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  administering  the  chalice  to  the  laity ;  ** 
but  tlie  council  was  still  resolved  to  make  no  concession,  and 
drew  up  twenty-four  articles,  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Hussite  doctrines.^  In  accordance  with  this  course  of  policy, 
pope  Martin,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1418,  sent  forth  a  bull 
requiring  all  authorities,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  to  labour  for 
the  suppression  of  the  heresies  of  Wyclif,  Hus,  and  Jerome.^ 

Immediately  after  the  end  of  the  council.  Cardinal  John  of 
Bagusa  (formerly  a  partisan  of  Gregory  XII.)  was  sent  into 

»  Doc.  85.  •*  lb.  8G.  quod  socmm  concUium  Constanticnse, 

•  Theobald.  66-7.    *  Doc.  81.  univcrsnm  coclcsiam  reprtesentans.  ai>- 
'  Doc.  83-4,  Aug.  31, 1415.  probavit  ct  approbat,  in  favorem  fidoi 

•  Doc.  97.  ...  quod  h<x;  eat  ab  univci-sis  Cliiisti 
■  Doc.  95,  98  (March  1416).  fidelibus   approbandum  ot  tenendum," 

•  Hub,  &c.,  Opera,  ii.  364 ;  Theob.  65 ;    &c.   Hence  it  was  argued  at  the  c^iuneil 
Lenf.  Cone,  de  t3a8le,  i.  73.  of  Basel,  and  afterwards  by  the  Galilean 

»  V.  d.  Hardt.  iv.  1514;  CJochl.  105;  party,  that  Martin  approved  llie  whole 

Hefcle,  vii.  344.  proceedings  of  tlio  council  of  Cons*ance, 

'  V.  d.  Hardt,  iv.  1518  seqq.  Among  including  its  assumption  of  superiority 

the  tests  by  which  suspooted  persons  over  the  papacy.    On  thu  other  side,  it 

were   to    be   examined,    are   these: —  is  maintained  that  his  words  are  in- 

"  Utrum  credat,  teneat,  et  asserat,  quod  tended  to  apply  only  to  the   council  s 

quodlibct  concilium   gencrale,  et  etiam  decrees  in  matters  of  faith  and  sulvation, 

Constanticnse,  univcrsalem  occlosiam  re-  and  that  the  point  in  question  is  not  of 

priBSontet ; "  *•  Utrum  credat  quod  illud  this  sort.    See  Hefele,  vii.  347-8. 
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Bohemia  as  legate/  The  choice  was  unfortunate.  John  had 
before  talked  of  reducing  the  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and,  in 
his  character  of  legate,  he  committed  acts  of  great  violence; 
in  one  place  burning  a  priest  and  a  layman  who  opposed  him/ 
By  such  means  the  Bohemians  were  roused  to  fury,  while  the 
cardinal  wholly  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission. 
He  went  into  Hungary,  to  report  his  ill-success  to  Sigismund ; 
and  there  he  died.^ 

With  Nicolas  of  Hussinecz,  the  political  chief  of  the  Hussites, 
who  is  described  as  a  man  of  deep  counsel  and  somewhat 
unscrupulous  policy,^  was  associated  a  leader  of  a  different 
stamp  —  John  of  Trocznow,  known  by  the  name  of  Ziska.^ 
Zoska  had  in  boyhood  been  a  page  in  the  household  of  Wen- 
ceslaus,  and  had  since  distinguished  himself  in  the  Polish  wars, 
to  which  his  loss  of  an  eye  has  been  commonly  referred.*  Ziska 
had  sworn  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hus,^  and  it  is  said  that  he 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  king,  under  which  he  raised  a 
number  of  soldiers."  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force  he  moved 
about  the  country,  everywhere  enforcing  the  administration,  of 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  and,  in  token  of  his  devotion  to 
the  cause,  he  displayed  the  eucharistic  cup  on  his  banners, 
and  added  the  words  '^  of  the  chalice  *'  to  the  signature  of  his 
name.* 

St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Day,  1419,  a  great  meeting  of 
Hussitos  was  assembled  on  a  hill  near  Aust,  in  the  j^^j  22 
circle  of  Bechin,  where  the  holy  communion  was  cele- 
brated in  the  open  air.  There  was  no  previous  confession ;  the 
clergy  (among  whom  were  John  Cardinal  and  Jacobellus  of 
Misa)  wore  no  distinctive  vestures ;  the  chalices  were  of  wood, 
and  the  three  hundred  altars  were  mthout  any  covering.** 
Forty-two  thousand  persons — men,  women,  and  children— com- 
municated; and  the  celebration  was  followed  by  a  love-feast, 
at  which  the  rich  shared  with  their  poorer  brethren;  but  no 
drinking  or  dancing,  no  gaming  or  music,  was  allowed.®    The 

'  Ravn.  1418.  8.  of  which  the  sense  is  unknown  (iii.  5). 

•  Lenf.  Cone,  de  Basle,  i.  74,  97 ;        '  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Boh.  i.  38 ;  Thoob. 
Schrockh,  xxxiv.  G74.  68 ;  Palac^,  III.  ii.  359.  Some  say  that 

•  Anton  in.  iii.  48G ;  Lenf.  i.  98.  he  lost  his  eye  in  playing  while  a  boy. 

•  See  Palacky,  Ul.  i.  65.  '  Aschbach,  iii.  12. 

^  It    is  commonly    said  that  Ziska        '  Lent  L  100.  *  Lenf.  i.  163. 

means  one-eyed ;  but  Aschbach  quotes        ^  Byzyn.  143 ;  Lenf.  i.  101 ;  GieseL 

Pelzcl  as  saying  that  the  word  has  no  II.  iv.  429. 
such  meaning,  and  is  a  family  name,        *  Byzyn.  187-8 ;  Diesel.  II.  !▼.  429. 
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people  encamped  in  tents,  which,  in  the  Bohemian  language, 
were  called  Tabor;  and  out  of  this  celebration  grew  a  town 
which  received  that  name,  with  reference  at  once  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  meeting,  and  to  the  mount  of  the  Saviour's  trans- 
figuration.* 

From  this  great  assembly  Ziska  and  his  followers  proceeded 
to  Prague,  where  they  arrived  by  night.  On  the  following  day 
they  attacked  and  plundered  some  convents.  The  magistrates 
of  the  city,  who  had  met  in  the  town-hall,  were  butchered  or 
driven  to  flight ;  some  of  them  were  thrown  from  the  windows, 

Jul  30     *^^  ^®^®  caught  by  the  Hussites  on  pikes  and  pitch- 
forks.   A  fierce  struggle  took  place  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  people  of  the  Old  Town,  who  were  in  favour  of 
the  church.*  Wenceslaus,  whose  deposition  had  been  threatened, 
was  agitated  by  these  scenes  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  seized 

^     jg     witli  apoplexy,  which,  in  a  few  days,  put  an  end  to  his 
life.'    Such  was  the  fear  of  the  poinilar  excitement, 
that  his  body  was  hastily  thrust  into  the  tomb,  without  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  royal  interment.* 

As  the  late  king  had  left  no  children,  Bohemia  fell  by  in- 
heritance to  his  brother  Sigismund;  and  the  change  was  the 
signal  for  increased  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the  reformers. 
Wenceslaus,  although  personally  vicious  and  despitjable,  had,  in 
some  measure,  directly  favoured  Hus  and  his  followers,  while 
they  had  benefited  in  a  much  greater  degree  by  his  indolence 
and  apathy ;  Sigismund  was  execrated  by  them,  as  the  traitor 
by  whose  safe-conduct  Hus  had  been  lured  to  Constance,  and 
by  whom  he  had  there  been  abandoned  to  the  enemies  of  tlie 
true  faith.  At  once  the  reformers  broke  out  without  restraint. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  the  death  of  Wenceslaus,  some  con- 
vents at  Prague  were  attacked,  and  many  of  the  monks  were 
slaughtered;  and  the  movement  soon  spread  to  other  places. 
Churches  and  monasteries  were  plundered  and  reduced  to  ruin, 
images  were  mutilated  and  broken  to  pieces,  organs  were 
demolished,  pictures  and  other  ornaments  were  defaced  and 

*  "  Tanquam    cum    tribus    apoBtolis  took  place,  but  was  founded  among  the 

Balvaiorifl  CiiriHti  transfigurationem  in  remains  of  an  old  fortress  (III.  ii.  87). 

monte  vidissent,  indoiiuo  suas  opiniones  It  was  fortified  by  Ziska  (Lenf.  i.  104>. 

mntnati  essent,  quas  ndei  veritates  ap-  •  Byzvn.     148;     IJayn.     1419.     10; 

pellant "  (iEn.  Sylv.  i.  40).    The  present  Schrtickh,  xxxiv.  676. 

town  of  Tabor,  according  to  Palacky,  '  JEn.  Sylv.  c«.  36-7 ;  Theob.  72. 

dw«  not  stand  (as  has  been  commonly  «  .^Bn.  Sylv.  37;  Byzyn.  144-5. 
8upi)08od)  on  the  site  where  the  meeting 
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destroyed ;  and  in  these  outrages  the  lust  of  spoil  mingled  with 
the  fury  of  religious  faDaticism.^ 

Sigismund,  being  fully  occupied  by  war  with  the  Turks  on 
the  east  of  his  dominions,  was  unable  to  take  such  measures  with 
regard  to  Bohemia  as  might  have  checked  the  reforming  move- 
ment at  an  early  st^ige ;  and  when  at  length  he  turned  his  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  state  of  his  ucwly-inherite;!  kingdom,  he 
found  that  the  Hussites  had  develoj>ed  fresh  extravagances  of 
opinion,  and  that  tliey  were  no  longer  to  be  appeased  by  con-  . 
cessions  which,  at  an  earlier  time,  they  would  have  gladly 
accepted.* 

The  popular  assemblies,  of  which  tlie  example  had  been  given 
on  the  hill  of  Tabor,  became  a  part  of  the  Hussite  system. 
Men,  women,  and  children  flocked  to  them  by  tens  of  thousands, 
in  defiance  of  the  will  of  their  Ian  ilords.  The  spirit  of  the 
party  was  strengthened  on  such  occasions  by  the  joint  reception 
of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  and  by  exciting  denunciations  of 
the  simony,  the  greed,  the  luxury,  and  other  vices,  which  were 
freely  imputed  to  the  clergy  of  the  church;  and  at  every 
meeting  of  this  kind  the  place  and  time  of  the  next  meeting 
were  fixed,^ 

The  Bohemians  were  much  divided  among  themselves.  A 
small  proportion — more  considerable  among  the  nobles  than  in 
any  other  class* — adhered  to  the  Roman  church,  as  did  also  the 
German  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  some 
in  the  capital.™  Among  those  who  were  in  favour  of  reforma- 
tion, the  name  of  Utraquists  or  Calixtines"  was  given  to  the 
more  moderate  section,  who  would  have  been  content  with  the 
libei-ty  of  communicating  in  both  kinds,  and  other  such  con- 
cessions, and  desired  to  remain,  if  possible,  in  the  unity  of 
the  Eoman  church.**  The  Utraquists  were  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  university  of  Prague ;  and  among  them  were 
included  the  people  of  the  capital  in  general,  with  the  reforming 
nobles.  The  fiercer  zealots,  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Taborites,  professed  to  rest  on  Scripture  only,  rejecting  every- 
thing of  a  traditional  kind,  and  many  of  the  externals  of 
religion.     They  condeomed  all  occupations  for  which  no  scrip- 

••  Byzyn.  145-8;  Cochl.  181 ;  Theob.  Giesol.  II.  iv.  430 ;  Talacky,  lII.ii.CO-1. 

70-2;  H.  Corner,  1248;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  >  Talacky.  III.  ii.  55.              "  lb.  56. 

48-50.  '  Fr'>m  insisting  on  the  adn)ini^tra• 

*  Schmidt,  iv.  143 ;  Palacky,  III,  ii,  lion  of  the  cup  (caUix),  op  on  conimnnion 

50-1,  241-2,  324-5,  352.  "  sub  tUraque  specie." 

^  Byzyn.  150, 189  ;  Schmidt,  iy.  143;  •  Palacky,  HI.  ii.  53,  57. 

VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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tiiral  authority  could  be  shown;  they  denounced  all  worldly 
amusements,  and  even  all  human  learning.^  Their  j)oliticfll 
opinions  tended  to  republicain'sm,  and,  while  they  were  strong 
among  the  population  of  towns,  and  yet  more  among  the  pea- 
santry, the  party  had  few  adherents  among  the  nobility.  Its 
chiefs  belonge<l  to  the  class  of  knights  or  p^entry — such  as  the 
politician  Nicolas  of  Hussinecz  and  the  warrior  John  Ziska,  who, 
Chi-istma*.   on  the  death  of  Nicolas,  became  the  acknowledged 

i**^«-      head  of  the  Taborites.*^ 

Ziska  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  established  a  government, 
at  Tabor;  and  to  him  it  is  probably  to  be  attributed  that 
Hussitism  was  able  to  surmount  the  dangers  which  threatened 
it  at  the  outset'  His  genius  for  war  is  described  as  marvel- 
lous. The  tactics  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Polish  campaigns 
were  varied  by  his  original  invention,  and  adapted  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  his  followers.  The  peasantry  whom  he  led 
had  at  first  no  other  ofiensive  weapons  than  clubs  and  flails ; 
but  Ziska  taught  them  to  arm  these  with  iron,  and  to  make 
them  instruments  of  terrible  power.  He  taught  them  to  range 
their  rough  carts  together  in  the  battle-field,  and  to  connect 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  the  assailants  an 
impregnable  fortress;  and  the  novelty  of  these  contrivances 
increased  the  terror  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
enemy,  who  sometimes  fled  in  panic  alarm  at  the  very  sight  of 
the  Hussites  with  their  strange  equipments.* 

The  eucharistic  chalice  was  not  only  represented  on  the 
banners  of  the  party,  but  was  carried  by  priests  at  the  head  of 
their  forces ;  and  on  reaching  a  town,  the  priests,  in  their  ordi- 
nary dress,  worn  and  stained  by  travel,  hurried  to  the  altar  of 
some  church,  said  a  short  form  of  consecration,  and  admi- 
nistered the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  all  who  would 
receive  it.* 

»  Byzyn.  190,  Boqq.;  Gicflcl.  II.  iv.  the  more  moderate  paity,  Sept.  1418,  itj 

433;    Palacky,  III.   ii.  58,  190.     The  in  Doc.  118. 

opinions  of  tlue  soction  were  set  forth  in  *>  Ixnif.  i.  234,  seqq. ;  Palacky,  III.  ii. 

fourteen  articles,  a.d.  1420.    See  Giesel.  57,  197.     There  were  some   \l  ho  hel(l 

II.  iv.  434-5.     They  are  said  to  have  with  one  section  in  religion    and  with 

looked  up  to  a  tavern-keeper  in  the  new  the  other  in  politics.    (lb.  293  ) 

town  of  Prague  as  having  an  unequalled  '  lb.  III.  ii,  82, 88, 359 ;  llallam,  M.  A. 

knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  (Byzyn.  i.  463. 

203).    See  as  to  the  irreverences  of  the  •  JEn.   Sylv.   Hist.    Buhem.    c.   47  ; 

Taborites  in  connection  with  the  encha-  Herm.  Comer,  1209 ;  Bvzvn.  172 ;  Leiif. 

rist,  Rukyczana  de  Saoramentis,  475  (at  1236 ;  Palacky,  III.  ii.'(j7',  368  9. 

the  end  of  Gochlieus).    A  set  of  articles  '  Schmidt,  iv.  153. 
against  them,  drawn  up  at  Prague  by 
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Fierce  and  pitiless,  Ziska  carried  fire  and  sword  in  all  direc- 
tions— massacring  clergy  and  monks,  burning  and  demolishing 
churches  and  convents."  However  overmatched  in  numbers 
by  his  enemies,  and  although  obliged  to  form  his  armies  out  of 
unpromising  materials,  he  was  never  defeated  in  battle  ;*  and 
after  he  had  been  reduced  to  utter  blindness,  in  March,  1421, 
he  still  continued  to  direct  the  operations  of  war  with  the  same 
skill  and  success  as  before/  Yet,  although  Ziska  was  animated 
by  a  fury  which  may  remind  us  of  the  early  warriors  of  Islam, 
and  which  might  seem  possible  only  for  the  most  exalted 
fanaticism,  it  is  said  that  in  opinions  he  rather  agreed  with  the 
Prague  party  than  with  the  more  extravagemt  sectaries ;  that 
he  may  be  regarded  as  faithfully  representing  the  principles  of 
Hus  himself,  apart  from  the  developments  which  these  had 
undergone  among  the  martyr's  followers.* 

Among  the  more  advanced  Hussites,  apocalyptic  ideas  were 
zealously  spread.  It  was  said  that  the  persecution  of  the 
faithful  showed  the  nearness  of  the  second  advent;  that  the 
ungodly  were  to  be  consumed  by  the  seven  last  plagues ;  that 
safety  was  to  be  attained  only  by  "  fleeing  to  the  mountains ; " 
that  with  the  exception  of  five  towns  which  were  pointed  out  as 
places  of  refuge,  all  cities — including  Prague  itself — were  to  be 
destroyed,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by  fire  from  heaven: 
and,  in  consequence  of  such  teaching,  multitudes  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  selling 
their  all  for  such  prices  as  could  be  got,  and  laying  the  money 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  A  community  of  goods  was  esta- 
blished, and  it  was  taught  that  the  Saviour  would  speedily  come 
to  set  up  His  kingdom  on  earth— a  new  state  of  paradise,  in 
which  His  subjects  would  be  free  from  pain  and  from  a]l 
bodily  necessities,  and  would  need  no  sacraments  for  their 
sanctification.* 

The  reforming  movement  of  Bohemia  had  drawn  thither 
persons  from  other  countries  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Churcli.^   Among  these,  the  most  remark- 

-  Theob.  96;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  3C1.         II.  ii.  80-1,  92. 

*  lb.  364-5.  »»  Giesel.  II.  iv.  432.     One  Bremer. 
'  A  splinter  which  had  been  knocked    a  master  of  arts  of  Prague,  was  burnt 

ofl*  a  tree  by  a  cannon-ball  destroyed  in    1420    by    Gunther,   archbishop    of 

the  bight  of  his  second  eye.    (Theob.  Magdeburg,  for  very  strange  opinions, 

92 ;  cf.  Palacky,  III.  ii.  24i),  273.)  which    seem    to   have    grown   out    of 

■  I.enf.  i.  238-9 ;  Palacky,  lU.  ii.  230,  Huasitlsm.     The  last  article  is,  "  Totus 

293-().  mundus  crrat,  dcmto  Jacoba  Bremer." 

•  Byzyn.  155-6,  203,  seqq. ;  Schmidt,  (Herm.  Comer,  1238-40.) 
iv.  152 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  436-8 ;  Palackv, 
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tnral  authority  could  be  shown;  they  denounced  all  worldly 
amusements,  and  even  all  human  learning.^  Their  politionl 
opinions  tended  to  republicanism,  and,  while  they  were  strong 
among  the  poi)ulation  of  towns,  and  yet  more  among  the  j)ea- 
santry,  the  party  had  few  adherents  among  the  nobility.  Its 
chiefs  belonge<l  to  the  class  of  knights  or  gentry — such  as  the 
politician  Nicolas  of  Hussinecz  and  the  warrior  John  Ziska,  who, 
Christmas,   on  the  death  of  Nicolas,  became  the  acknowledged 

i*'-^^-      head  of  the  Taborites.*^ 

Ziska  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  established  a  government, 
at  Tabor;  and  to  him  it  is  probably  to  be  attributed  tliat 
Hu.^sitism  was  able  to  surmount  the  dangers  which  threatened 
it  at  the  outset '^  His  genius  for  war  is  described  as  man-el- 
louR.  The  tactics  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Polish  campaigns 
were  varied  by  his  original  invention,  and  adapted  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  his  followers.  The  peasantry  whom  he  led 
had  at  first  no  other  ofiensive  weapons  than  clubs  and  flails ; 
but  Ziska  taught  them  to  arm  these  with  iron,  and  to  make 
them  instruments  of  terrible  power.  He  taught  them  to  range 
their  rough  carts  together  in  the  battle-field,  and  to  connect 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  the  assailants  an 
impregnable  fortress;  and  the  novelty  of  these  contrivances 
increased  the  terror  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
enemy,  who  sometimes  fled  in  panic  alarm  at  the  very  sight  of 
the  Hussites  with  their  straiigo  equipments." 

The  eucharistic  chalice  was  not  only  represented  on  the 
banners  of  the  party,  but  was  carried  by  priests  at  the  head  of 
their  forces ;  and  on  reaching  a  town,  the  priests,  in  their  ordi- 
nary dress,  worn  and  stained  by  travel,  hurried  to  the  altar  of 
some  church,  said  a  short  form  of  consecration,  and  admi- 
nistered the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  all  who  would 
receive  it.* 


*  Byzyn.  190,  eoqq.;  Giesel.  U.  iv.  the  more  moderate  paity,  Sept.  1418,  is 

433;    Palacky,  III.   ii.   58,  190.     The  in  Doc.  118. 

opinions  of  this  Bection  were  set  forth  in  ^  J^'uf.  i.  234,  soqq. ;  Palacky,  111.  ii. 

fourteen  articles,  a.d.  1420.    See  (iiesol.  57,  197.    There  were  some  wlio  held 

II.  iv.  434-5.     They  are  said  to  have  with  one  nection  in  reh'gion   and  with 

looked  up  to  a  tavern-keeper  in  tlienew  the  other  in  politics,    (lb.  293.) 

town  of  Prague  as  having  an  uneoualled  '  lb.  III.  ii.  82, 88, 359 ;  llaUam,  M.  A. 

knowl<Mlge  of  the  Scriptures  (Byzyn.  i.  463. 

203).    Sicc  as  to  the  irreverences  of  the  '  JEn.   Sylv.   Hist.    Bohem.    c.  47  ; 

Taborites  in  connection  with  the  eucha-  llerm.  Comer,  12G9 ;  Byzvn.  172 ;  Leaf, 

rist,  Kokyczana  de  Sacramentis,  475  (at  1236 ;  Palacky.  1[I.  ii.  67,  368-9. 

the  end  of  Gochlsous).    A  set  of  articles  '  Schmidt,  iv.  153. 
against  them,  drawn  up  at  Prague  by 
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Fierce  and  pitiless,  Ziska  carried  fire  and  sword  in  all  direc- 
tions— massacring  clergy  and  monks,  burning  and  demolishing 
churches  and  convents."  However  overmatched  in  numbers 
by  his  enemies,  and  although  obliged  to  form  his  armies  out  of 
unpromising  materials,  he  was  never  defeated  in  battle  ;*  and 
after  he  had  been  reduced  to  utter  blindness,  in  March,  1421, 
he  still  continued  to  direct  the  operations  of  war  with  the  same 
skill  and  success  as  before/  Yet,  although  Ziska  was  animated 
by  a  fury  which  may  remind  us  of  the  early  warriors  of  Islam, 
and  which  might  seem  possible  only  for  the  most  exalted 
fanaticism,  it  is  said  that  in  opinions  he  rather  agreed  with  the 
Prague  party  than  with  the  more  extravagant  sectaries;  that 
he  may  be  regarded  as  faithfully  representing  the  principles  of 
Hus  himself,  apart  from  the  developments  which  these  had 
undergone  among  the  martyr's  followers.* 

Among  the  more  advanced  Hussites,  apocalyptic  ideas  were 
zealously  spread.  It  was  said  that  the  persecution  of  the 
faithful  showed  the  nearness  of  the  second  advent;  that  the 
ungodly  were  to  be  consumed  by  the  seven  last  plagues ;  that 
safety  was  to  be  attained  only  by  "  fleeing  to  the  mountains ;" 
that  with  the  exception  of  five  towns  which  were  pointed  out  as 
places  of  refuge,  all  cities — ^including  Prague  itself — were  to  be 
destroyed,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by  fire  from  heaven: 
and,  in  consequence  of  such  teaching,  multitudes  flocked  from 
all  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to  the  cities  of  refiige,  selling 
tlieir  all  for  such  prices  as  could  be  got,  and  laying  the  money 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  A  community  of  goods  was  esta- 
blished, and  it  was  taught  that  the  Saviour  would  speedily  come 
to  set  up  His  kingdom  on  earth — a  new  state  of  paradise,  in 
which  His  subjects  would  be  free  from  pain  and  from  all 
bodily  necessities,  and  would  need  no  sacraments  for  their 
sanctification.* 

The  reforming  movement  of  Bohemia  had  drawn  thither 
persons  from  other  countries  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Churcli.^   Among  these,  the  most  remark- 

-  Theob.  96;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  3G1.  II.  ii.  80-1,  92. 

'  lb.  3G4-5.  ••  Giesel.  II.  iv.  432.     Ono  Bremor, 

'  A  splinter  which  had  been  knocked  a  master  of  arts  of  Prague,  was  burnt 

off  a  tree  by  a  cannon-ball  destroyed  in    1420    by    Gunther,   archbishop    of 

the  bight  of  his  second  eye.    (Theob.  Magdeburg,  for  very  strange  opinions, 

92 :  cf.  Palacky,  III.  ii.  249,  273.)  which    seem    to   have    grown   out    of 

•  Lenf.  i.  238-9 ;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  230.  Huasitism.    The  last  article  is,  "  Totus 
293-«).  mundus  errat  demto  Jacobs  Bremer." 

•  Byzyn.  155-G.  203,  seqq. ;  Schmidt.  (Herm.  Comer,  1238-40.) 
iv.  162 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  4.3G-8 ;  Pahickv, 
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able  were  kuown  by  the  name  of  Picards, — apparently  a  form  of 
the  word  Beghards,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  then  widely 
applied  to  sectaries.  These  Picards  appear  to  have  come  from 
the  Low  Countries,®  and  to  have  been  akin  in  opinions  to  the 
sect  of  the  "  Free  Spirit."  *  They  declared  the  eacharistic 
elements  to  be  mere  bread  and  wine,  and  on  this  accomit  were 
expelled  from  the  Bohemian  capital/  Some  of  them,  through 
fasting  immoderately  in  the  hope  of  seeing^  visions,  w^nt  mad/ 
Those  who  carried  their  extravagances  furthest  were  styled 
Adamites,  from  maintaining  that  the  use  of  clothes  was  a 
slavery.'  They  are  said  to  have  aflSrmed  that  eveiything  is 
holy  so  long  as  it  is  hold  in  common,  and  to  have  extended 
this  principle  to  women ;  **  to  have  asserted  the  lawfulness  of 
incest ;  to  have  renounced  all  books  and  all  law ;  and  to  have 
believed  that  the  Spirit  within  them  would  preserve  them  from 
dying.  These  fanatics  got  possession  of  an  island  in  a  river, 
and  spread  terror  far  around  by  their  ravages  and  bloodshed, 
until  Ziska  attacked  them,  overcame  them  after  a  furious 
Oct  21,    defence,  and   burnt  all  whom  he  was  able  to  seize, 

1*2 J.  ^j^Ij  i]^Q  exception  of  one,  who  was  reserved  that  he 
might  give  information  as  to  the  sect.* 

Greatly  as  the  Bohemians  differed  among  themselves,  and 
bloodily  as  they  carried  out  their  quarrels,  the  various  sections 
were  all  united  for  common  defence.  In  the  same  spirit  which 
led  them  to  give  to  their  parties  the  names  of  Taborites  and 
Horebites,^  they  spoke  of  Bohemia  as  the  Promised  Land,  of 
the  Germans  and  other  enemies  as  Philistines,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  the  like;*  and  all  rose  together  in  resistance  to 
those  who  had  included  them  all  in  the  common  reproach  of 
heresy.™ 

The  university  of  Prague  had  been  consulted  by  Nicolas  of 

•  Palacky.  III.  ii.  228.    Some  connert    438. 

the  name  with  Picardy,  or  8i)cak  of  an  '  JEn.  Sylv.  c.  41 ;   Theobald.  93-5, 

imnginary  Picardus  as  a  lealer.    See,  102,   105;    Palacky,  Tlf.  ii.   236,  240. 

e.  g.j  Theobald.  93.  Ziska  burnt  at  once  fifty  Picards,  who 

'  Mosh.  iii.  71 ;  Sclirockh,  xxxiy.  694.  leaped  lau<^'hing  into  the  flames,  saying 

There    Las  been    much    difference  of  that  they  were  going  to  sup  with  Christ, 

opinion  about  them.    See  I>cnfant  and  (lb.  230.) 

&au8obre  in  Lenfant's  *  Hist,  du  Gone.  ^  See  ^En.  Syly.  c.  43.    Af^er  a  time 

de  Basle ;'  Bayle,  art.  Pioardt^  &c.  the    Horcbites  broke  up,    the    nobles 

•  Giescl.  II.  iv.  437-8;  Palacky,  HI.  joining  the   Prague   party,  while  the 
ii.  228  poorer  people   attached  themselves  to 

'  Palacky,  ib.  229.  the  Taborites.    (Palacky,  lU.  ii.  3S3  ) 
»  ^n.  Sylv.  o.  41.  »  JEn.  Svlv.  c.  47;  Theobald.  117. 

^  Theob.  93;  Sohrockh,  xxxiv.  691;        «  Lenf.'i.  240;   Giesel.  II.  iv.  439; 

Palackv,  HI.  ii.  238-9;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  Palackv,  II  I.  ii.  57. 
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Hussiuecz  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  resort  to  arms — ^not  from 
any  scruples  of  his  own,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  followers, 
who  professed  a  rigid  adherence  to  Scripture ;  and  the  answer 
was,  that,  although  it  would  be  \vrong  to  enforce  the  truth  by 
the  sword,  yet,  in  case  of  extremity,  the  sword  might  lawfully 
be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  true  religion.** 

The  war  of  Bohemia  was  carried  on  with  an  atrocity  which 
has  probably  never  been  equalled.  On  the  taking  of  a  town 
all  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  a 
few  women  and  children.  Churches  were  burnt,  with  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  them.**  The  churches  and  convents,  which 
-ffineas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  describes  as  more  numerous,  more 
magnificent,  and  more  highly  adorned  than  those  of  any  other 
European  country,^  were  demolished,  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  incomplete  cathedral  in  the  Hradsehin  at  Pmgue,  no 
specimen  of  the  ancient  splendour  now  remains.  Ziska  pro- 
fessed to  destroy  all  churches  which  bore  the  names  of  saints, 
on  the  ground  that  they  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  God  alone.** 
He  is  said  to  have  reduced  to  ruin  more  than  500  churches  and 
monasteries;'  and  with  the  buildings  perished  their  precious 
ornaments,  which  were  regarded  as  instruments  of  idolatry.* 
By  these  acts  of  fanatical  barbarism  the  Taborites  not  only 
vexed  their  enemies,  but  they  declared  their  own  principle  that 
for  true  believers  no  material  buildings  for  worship  were  neces- 
sary ;  that  the  use  of  such  buildings  was  superstitious,  inasmuch 
as  every  believer  ought  to  carry  God  s  living  law  in  his  own 
breast.  Nor  was  the  destroying  fury  of  the  Hussites  confined 
to  things  which  might  be  regarded  as  superstitious :  thus,  we 
are  told  that,  on  the  taking  of  Eabic  by  Ziska,  treasures  which 
had  been  placed  there  with  a  view  to  safety  were  burnt,  with 
the  captive  monks  and  clergy,  while  nothing  but  arms,  horses, 

"  Palaoky,  III.  ii.  (54-5.  l^ra?beant  Neque  hoc  laDtum  in  oppidis 

"  Palacky,  III.  ii.  205,  208.  atquo  urbibus,  seel  in  villia  quoque  ad- 

p  *•  Nullum  ergo  regnum  sotate  nopira  mirari  licobat."    (Hist.  Boh.  c.  36.) 

in  tota  Europa  tarn  frequentibua,  tarn  *>  yKii.  8ylv.  c.  42. 

augustlH,  tarn  ornatis  teiuplis  ditatum  '  Thtobald.  71 ;  Lenf.  1.  34. 

fnwsc  quain  Bohemicum  rwr.    Ttmpla  •  Palacky.  III.   ii.   47.     See  Stcph. 

in    ooolura    erecta,    longitudine    atfjuo  Dolan.  in  Fez,  IV.  ii.  517.   For  tho  out- 

amplitudine   mirabili,  fomicibus  tcjjc-  rages  done  to  images,  ece  Joh.  do  Ra- 

bantur  hipideia;  nitaria  in  sublimi  po-  pisio,  82 :  — - "  Viderunt  biquidom  alibi 

sita,  auro   et  argon  to,   quo   sanctorum  caput    imaginis    Domini    nosstri    J.  C. 

reliquia)  tegubantur,   (»nu.>la ;    baoerdo-  crucifixi  amputatum.  alibi  glorioso)  Ma- 

tum  vtslc^  niaigariti8tectai,oinatuBom-  tris  oculos  erutos,  ulibi  nasum  trunca- 

iiis  divea,  prccicjsissima  Hupollex,  fcnes-  tum,  alibi  uianus  ab6ci8i*as,'|  &c.    (Cf. 

tra3  altic  atqut;  amplitsimic,  conspicuo  Ilyzyn.  200;  Andr.  Bntitfb.  in  E<x'ard, 

vitro    ct    U'liJiirabili    oporc,   ut    liirem  i.  2155.) 
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and  money  was  exempted  from  the  flames.^  On  both  aides 
excessive  cruelty  was  practised,  not  only  towards  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  but  towards  others.  Ziska  was  in  the  habit  of  burn- 
ing priests  and  monks  in  pitch,^  and  after  his  death  this  and 
otlier  barbarities  continued  to  be  practised  by  his  partisans.^ 
Nor  were  the  Cathoh'cs  slow  to  emulate  the  ferocity  of  their 
opponents ;  and  to  this  they  sometimes — on  the  principle  that 
no  fiEtith  was  due  to  heretics — added  a  treachery  from  which  the 
Hussites  were  free.  Thus,  when  some  Taborites  surrendered  at 
Chatebor,  on  the  assurance  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  the 
promise  was  shamelessly  set  aside.^  Sigismund  caused  a  merchant 
of  Prague  to  be  dragged  at  the  heels  of  horses,  and  afterwards 
burnt,  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  council  of  Constance  and 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  communion  in  both  kinds;'  and 
many  other  cruelties  are  recorded  against  him.*  The  men  of  Kut- 
tenberg,  then  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  mostly 
Germans,  employed  in  mining,  and  violent  in  their  zeal  for  the 
church,  offered  a  premium  for  all  Hussites  who  should  be  put 
into  their  hands — one  florin  for  a  layman  and  five  for  a  priest. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Hussites  were  hunted  and  entrapped 
like  beasts ;  and  it  is  said  that  1600  of  them  were  put  to  death 
at  Kuttenberg,  either  by  burning,  beheading,  or  being  cast  into 
the  depths  of  mines.^ 

In  addition  to  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  castles,  palaces, 
even  whole  towns,  were  destroyed.  By  the  ravages  of  contend- 
ing hosts,  and  by  the  neglect  of  tillage,  the  country  was  reduced 
to  a  desert.^  Manufactures  and  foreign  commerce  were  annihi- 
lated. The  manners  and  habits  of  the  people  became  ruder 
and  less  civilised  than  before.**  On  both  sides  the  lust  of  spoil 
gradually  mixed  with  the  religious  purposes  with  which  the  war 
had  been  undertaken  ;®  and  by  the  enlistment  of  foreigners — 
Poles,  Prussians,  and  others,  including  even  Germans — in  the 
Taborite  forces,  the  character  of  "  God's  \^  arriors,"  on  which 
Ziska  had  insisted,  became  lost.^ 

»  Palacky,  III  ii.  100.  privately  caught,    (lb.  405.) 

■  A'.gf.  J.  Nider.qTiotedbyRayn.l42.S,        ^  Dociim.  no.   102;    Theobald.    75; 
20 ;  Theobald.  b5 ;  Talacky,  111.  ii.  170.    Palacky,  III.  ii.  74-5.  198. 

"  lb.  385-7.  y  lb.  199.  •  Uerm.  Corner  in  EccarJ,  ii.  1207 ; 

■  lb.  91 ;  Byzyn.  158.  Joh.  do  Kagua.  82. 

•  Ulric  of  Koseuberg,   in  defending  •*  Job.  de  Ritgus.  82;  Palacky.  III. 

himijclf  against  a  charge  of  lack  of  zeal,  ii.  500. 

tellfl  Sigismund,  in  1420,  Ihat  he  cannot  •  See  as  to  the   Cntholics,  Tritlieui. 

hang  liussitcs  publicly,  aa  in  former  (;hron.  Sponli.  a.i>.  1422. 

times,  but  that  he  puts  to  death  by  ''  Palacky,  III,  ii.  500. 
drowning,  or  by  torture,  such  as  can  be 
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On  the  1st  of  March,  1420,  Pope  Martin,  at  the  emperor's 
request,  issued  a  bull  Omnium  ptasmatoris  Dominiy  summoning 
the  faithful  to  rise  for  the  extirpation  of  Wyclifism,  Hussitism, 
and  other  heresies,  and  promising  full  indulgences  to  those  who 
should  take  part  in  the  enterprise  either  personally  or  by  sub- 
stitute.* Sigismund,  after  a  great  diet  at  Breslau,  collected  an 
army,  which  is  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000  men,^  not 
only  from  every  part  of  Germany,  but  from  all  other  European 
countries  except  Italy  and  Scandinavia.^  The  Bohemians  flew 
together  for  mutual  defence ;  oaths  were  taken  that  they  would 
spend  their  property  and  their  blood  to  the  utmost  for  the 
principle  of  utraquism,  and  fierce  language  was  uttered  against 
tlie  Roman  church.''  At  Midsummer,  the  crusading  host 
invaded  the  land,  but  proved  unequal  to  cope  with  the  exaspe- 
rated zeal  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  their  country  and  their 
religion,  and  with  the  genius  of  Ziska,  who  on  the  14th  of  July 
defeated  the  invaders  with  great  slaughter  on  a  hill  near 
Prague,  which  still  bears  his  name.^  Sigismund,  although  he 
was  crowned  by  archbishop  Conrad  as  king  of  Bohemia  in  the 
PIradschin,  found  himself  unable  to  gain  possession  of  . 
that  part  of  his  capital  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  ^^  ' 
the  Moldau,"*  and  withdrew  from  the  country,  leaving  behind  him 
a  strong  feeling  of  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  Bohemians,  while 
his  German  allies  regarded  him  as  a  favourer  of  heresy  for 
having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Bohemian  nobles. 
On  the  Slst  of  October,  the  great  fortress  of  the  Wissehrad, 
which  included  within  its  walls  a  palace  and  a  monastery,  was 
surrendered  to  the  Hussites;  and  its  splendid  buildings,  with 
the  precious  contents,  accumulated  during  several  centuries, 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed." 

The  moderate  party  among  the  Hussites,  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  magistrates  and  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  of 
the  capital,  drew  up  in  July  1420  a  document,  which  was  the 
result  of  many  conferences,  and  is  known  as  the  Four  Articles  of 
Prague.  The  substance  of  these  articles  was:  (1)  that  the 
word  of  God  should  be  freely  preached;  (2)  that  the  holy 
eucharist  should  bo  administered  in  both  kinds  to  all  faithful 
Christians;  (3)  that  the  clergy  should  be  deprived  of  their 

«  Kberh.   Windtck,  iii   Mencken,  i.  Valperga.  ^  lb.  93-4. 

1135;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  90.  »  lb.  122, 125,  131-3;  Byzyn.  171-4. 

"  lb.  123;  Lenf.  i.  154.  ~  Rayn.  t.  viii.  520. 

'  Byzyn.  lGG-8  ;  Talack-j-,  III.  ii.  109,        •  Palacky,  III.  ii.  145, 147-8, 157-167 ; 

123.     There  wore,  however,  two  famous  K.   Wimleck,    in    Mencken,    i.    1138; 

Italians  in  it— B.  dcllu  Scala and  George  Byzyn.  182 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  15G. 
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socular  lordsliip  and  temporalities,  as  being  contrary  to  Chriat's 
law,  hurtful  to  them  in  their  duty,  and  detrimental  to  the 
secular  power ;  (4)  that  all  deadly  sins,  especially  those  of  a 
public  kind,  and  other  disorders — inclufliug  not  only  the 
recognized  breaches  of  morality,  but  the  exaction  of  fees  by  tlie 
clergy — should  be  forbidden  and  extii-pated  by  those  to  whom 
it  belongs.** 

But,  wide  ns  was  the  difference  between  these  articles  and 

the  system  of  the  Roman  church,  they  were  far  from  satisfying 

the  Taborites,  who  proposed  twelve  additional  articles 

Aug.  1424.  r        •  •   •  xi         xu* 

as  terms  of  union,  requiring  among  other  things,  a  more 
rigorous  moral  discipline,  the  confiscation  of  church-property  for 
the  common  benefit,  the  establishment  of  tlie  divine  law  as  the 
only  rule  of  government  and  justice,  the  destruction  of  "  here- 
tical"  monasteries  and  superlluous  churches,  with  altars,  images, 
rich  vestments,  church-plate,  "  and  the  whole  idolatrous  planta- 
tion of  Antichrist."^ 

After  a  time,  a  comi)romise  between  the  parties  was  effected 
by  the  English  preacher  Peter  Payne,  who  liad  been  received 
among  the  masters  of  the  university,  and  had  acquired  much 
influence  in  Bohemia.*^  Sigismund  was  brought  to  tolerate  the 
articles  of  Prague  until  the  matter  should  be  more  formally 
determined.'  Conrad,  arclibishop  of  Prague,  accepted  the 
articles,*  and  while  for  this  he  was  anathematized  by  the  pope, 
and  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  renounced  obedience  to  him,  the 
revenues  of  the  see  were  secularised,  agreeably  to  the  third 
article,  tmd  utraqnists  were  put  into  all  ecclesiastical  dignities. ' 

For  a  time  Prague  was  under  a  theocratic  republican  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  greatest  authority  was  wielded  by  a  priest 
named  John  of  Selau,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Premonstra- 

•  Byzyn.  175-181;  Cofhl.lUO;  Gie-  capitalior  iiiimicus,"  «S:c.,  caunot   -well 

sel.  II.  iv.  431 ;   Palacky,  111.  ii.  135,  bo  conveyed  to   England   on  account 

8<*qq.  of  clanjiiers  on  the  way,  and  especially 

p  Byzyn.  182-4 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  436.  of  the  "  idol  of  Basel,"  the  pojw  shouKl 

*>  Prtlaeky,  III.  ii.  217.  cause   him   to  be  brought  before  tho 

'  Pakcky,  III.  ii.  184-5.  As  to  Payne,  crmiicil  of  Florence.    Dr.  Pauli  (v.  210) 

b«o  p.  220;   Wood,  Hist.  Oxf.    1,  5:^5.  «i notes  from  the  * Clironicle  of  London* 

In      Bp.    Btkynton's    Ooirespondenco  (ed.  Nicolas,  1827),  a.d.  1431  :    **  The 

(Chron.  and  Mem.)  arc  two  letters  from  Lollards  of  Prage  were  distroyod  . . . 

lienry  VI.  about  Payne.     In  the  iirst  and   there   was   tiiken   onlyvo   Maister 

(137)  the  king  thanks  the  lord  of  llaben-  Piers    derke    of    Engeland,    and    an 

stein  for  ket.'ping  him  a  prisoner,  and  Englyssh   heietyk,   and    enemy  to  all 

for  offering  to  send  him  to  England,  holy  chirche." 

In  the  second  (138)  ho  suggests  to  P»)pe  '  Kayn.  142G.  11,  seqq. ;  Palacky,  III. 

Eugenius  th'tt,  as  this  **  liferesiarcha  im-  ii.  218. 

probissimus  ct  damnatissimns  ...  qui  »  lb.  218-9.  400.  Conrad  died  in  1426. 

inter  viventes  omnos  et  fldei  et  ecclesiie  6chi"oekh,  xxxiv.  396. 
orthodoxR  fuit  ot  est  bostia  crudelior  et 
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tensian.^  Tliis  John,  in  sermons  which  were  eagerly  heard  by 
excited  multitudes,  declared  Sigismund  to  be  the  great  red 
dragon  of  the  Apocalypse ;  ^  and  all  the  emperor's  attempts  to 
conciliate  his  Bohemian  subjects— his  apologies  and  explanations 
as  to  the  past,  his  offers  of  concession — were  received  with  scorn 
and  derision.*  A  second  and  a  third  time  Sigis- 
mund invaded  the  country  at  the  head  of  vast  forces 


in  one  case,  it  is  said, 200,000  men;  but  each  time  the  invaders 
recoiled  in  confusion  and  disgrace  before  the  invincible  Ziska.  ^ 
In  the  meantime  many  of  the  nobles,  disgusted  by  the  de- 
mocratic and  fanatical  excesses  of  the  Hussite  parties,  returned 
to  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  pope ;  *  and  there 
were  negotiations  with  Poland  and  with  Lithuania,  which  led 
to  an  attempt   by  a  Lithuanian  prince,   Sigismund  . 

Corybut,  to  establish  himself  as  king  of  Bohemia.* 
John  of  Selau  was  beheaded  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  the 
popular  feeling,  in  March,  1422,  **  and  on  this  removal  of  the  link 
by  which  the  party  of  Prague  had  been  connected  with  the  Tabor- 
ites,  the  old  hostilities  of  these  parties  broke  out  with  a  violence 
which  was  the  greater  because  for  the  time  no  foreign  enemy  was 
to  be  feared.  ®  The  quarrel  of  aristocracy  and  democracy  was 
now  mixed  up  with  the  old  religious  enmities.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1423,  Ziska  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  men  of 
Prague;**  and  he  would  probably  have  punished  their  opposition 
by  the  destruction  of  their  city,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of 
some  of  his  cliief  associates,  and  the  entreaties  of  a  deputation 
headed  by  John  Eokyczana,  an  ecclesiastic  of  gi'cat  Sept.  u, 
eloquence  and  ability,  who  played  an  important  part  ^'*^** 
in  the  later  history.®  Within  a  month  after  this,  on  the 
11th  of  October,  1424,  Ziska  died  of  a  pestilence  which  was 
raging  in  Bohemia.  The  last  year  of  his  life  had  also  been 
the  fullest  of  violence  and  bloodshed,^  but  immediately  before 

-  Lenf.  i.  174 ;  Talacky,  III.  ii.  180,  1424. 9. 1425. 13)  again  appeared  in  Bo- 

183,   255,  2G2.     i^Eiuas  Sylvius  styles  hernia  in  142G-7.   (Lcnf.i.261 ;  Palaoky, 

him  '*  iinpiiLs  vi  a«l  omne  scolus  auilax."  III.  iii.  420,  452-3.) 
(Uist.  Bohem.  c.  3<J.)  "  JEii.  Sylv.  c.  44;  Theob.  107.  There 

^  Byzyn.  1(50 ;  Theob  7<5.  is  a  curioiw  narrative  by  one  of  his 

•  Thci)b.  c.  48 ;  Lenf.  i.  185 ;  Pahicky,  friends,  quoted  by  Palacky,  III.  li.  27J), 
III.  ii.  224.  scqq. 

'  Palacky,  III.  iii.  24,  3-11,  250-4,  "^  Lenf.  i.  223;  Palacky,  III.  u.  290-3, 
31 G.  317,  331-2. 

•  Oochl.  2G9 ;  Palacky,  in.  iii.  262.        «»  lb.  337. 

298.  •  Lenf.  i.  227 ;  Palacky,  m.  iii.  Soiu 

•  Palackv,  III.  ii.  153,  255-630.  3-  '  JEn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Boh.  c.  14,  p.  113; 
327:  Leuf.'i.  180-1,  212.  Corybut,  who  Pahurky.  III.  ii.  357-8.  JEnooA  Sylvius 
wasexcomuiuniciitcdby  th(']iope(R:iyn.  tells  'although  only  as  a  report;  that 
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his  death  be  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
emperor.* 

The  loss  of  the  great  commander  who  had  taught  his  country- 
men to  war,  and  had  always  led  them  to  victory,  was  deeply 
felt.  A  large  portion  of  his  followers  (towards  whom  his  be- 
haviour had  always  been  marked  by  a  kindly  familiarity,  which 
strongly  contrasted  with  his  ruthless  ferocity  towards  his  enemies) 
took  tlie  name  of  Orphans,  as  it'  in  Ziska  they  had  lost  a  father 
who  could  never  be  replaoed.**  As  to  piiueiples  this  section 
took  up  a  middle  position  between  the  extreme  parties,  adhering 
to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatiou  and  the  use  of  vestments 
and  ceremonies,  while  they  rejected  the  Eoman  church  and 
hierarchy.* 

But  within  no  long  time  two  other  leaders  became  conspicuous 
A  D  1426  ^^^^  '^^^  Hussites — the  great  and  the  little  Procopius.^ 
It  is  said  that  the  former  of  these  had  been  recommended 
by  Ziska  as  his  successor ;  and  he  was  accepted  by  the  Taborites, 
while  the  lesser  Procopius  was  at  the  head  of  the  Orphans.*  The 
great  Procopius  was  also  designated  as  the  Shaven,  i'rom  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  unwillingly  entered  the  priesthood  at 
the  instance  of  an  uncle,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for 
education  and  for  the  means  of  travelling  widely."*  Although 
he  had  married,  he  still  continued  to  perform  priestly  minis- 
trations ;  and,  while  zealously  <Iischarging  the  functions  of  a 
general,  he  di<l  not  himself  engage  in  fight,  or  carry  offensive 
weapons.  °  Procopius  was  distinguished  from  the  other  I'aboiite 
leaders  by  mental  culture  and  a  love  of  learning.  He  had  at 
one  time  been  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  the  extravagances 
of  the  Picards;  and,  although  liis  opinions  had  more  lately  been 
in  some  degree  mitigated,  they  were  even  now  more  remote 
from  the  Roman  system  than  those  of  Ziska,  while  Procopius 
was  less  fanatical  and  intolerant,  and  was  guided  in  a  greater 
degree  by  political  prudence,  than  the  earlier  leader.  ** 

Ziska,    when  dying,    desireil    that  his  interpretation:  "Sic    enim    ^lukbunt 
bkin  might  bo  iwed  to  cover  u  drum,  vocttri,  quotl  sine  pjitro  es>8ent  principe, 
assuring  his  followers  tiiat  the  sound  of  bino    luati-o    (cclosia,   quam    illi    con- 
it  would  give  tli  em  victory  (Hist.  Boh.  tempsen*.'*    (Wandalia,    259.     Rinaldi 
c.  40;  Ep.  i.  130.  p.  6G1;  Comment.  1.  borrows  this.  1429.  10.) 
iii.  p.   4G7).      Krautz   adds    that    the  •  Talacky,  IV.  i.  452. 
promise  was  fulfilled  :  "  Ita  pcrmiltente  *  See  Palaoky,  III.  ii.  382. 
Deo  regnat  diabolus  in  membris  suis"  '  Theob.  117. 

(Wandalia,  253;.    But  the  story  is  gene-  "•  JEn.  Sylv.  c.  44,  p.   113;   Theob. 

rally  supposed  to  be  fabulous.    (Theo-  110;  Falacky,  III.  iii.  407. 

bald.  118;  Ix?nf.  i.  231.)  »  See  his  protestation  at  Basel.    (IV 

«  .t:n.  Sylv.  Hist.  Boh.  c.  46.  lacky,  III.  ii.  409.) 

•»  Albert  Krautz  however  gives  another  •  Palaeky,  III.  ii.  407;  iii.  11. 
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By  the  death  of  Ziska,  the  Prague  party  gained  strength. 
Some  of  the  older  excesses,  such  as  the  destruction  of  churches, 
were  blamed;  the  more  extravagant  opinions  were  discoun- 
tenanced; and  it  even  seemed  as  if  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Boman  church  might  be  effected.  But  the  more  advanced 
Hussites  refused  to  consent  to  articles  which  favoured  transub- 
stantiation,  prayers  for  the  dead,  purgatory,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical ceremonies,  with  other  such  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice  ;P  and  the  conferences  which  had  been  opened  with  a 
view  to  union,  ended  in  divisions  wider  than  before.**  On  this 
occasion  Peter  Payne.,  taking  offence  at  some  Calixtine  articles 
which  asserted  the  presence  of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  eucharist, 
joined  the  Orphans,  from  whom  he  afterwards  passed  to  the 
Taborites.' 

Notwithstanding  their  violent  differences  among  themselves, 
the  Bohemians  continued  to  be  successful  against  external  ene- 
mies.   After  having  defeated  a  German  force  at  Aussig  in  1426, 
with  a  slaughter  which  is  estimated  at  from  9000  to    June  16, 
15,000  men,  while  the   Bohemians   lost   only  fifty,      ^*^^* 
they  advanced  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  and,  following  the  example 
which  had  been  given  by  Ziska,  they  often  invaded  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  on  all  sidea*    In  these  outbreaks,  to  which 
they  were  partly  urged  by  the  necessities  which  arose  out  of  the 
desolation  of  their  own  land,  they  everywhere  committed  extra- . 
ordinary  acts  of  cruelty  and  wanton  devastation.^ 

In  February,  1427,  Martin  gave  the  commission  of  legate  for 
Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  to  Cardinal  Beaufort,^  who 
at  that  time  was  not  unwilling  to  withdraw  for  a  season  from 
the  political  contests  of  England.*  Preparations  were  made  for 
a  crusade  on  a  very  great  scale.  Throughout  the  empire  a 
tax  was  raised  for  the  suj)pression  of  llussitisra.^  Four  large 
armies,  amounting  (it  is  said)  to  200,000  in  all,"  were  to  enter 

"  lb.  373,  377,  422-3.  Krantz,   Wandnlia,  259,  261 ;  Leuf.  1. 

'»  lb.  377;  Ixfnf.  i.  2o9.  30(5-8,  310,  312-3,  &c.;   Palooky,  Til. 

'  Palacky,   III.    ii.   428.      Cochlroiis  ii.  410,  417,  431-4, 460,  489,  505,  &c. 

tliiw    compares    Wyclit*   and    Payiio :  "  i-Kn.    Sylv.    c.  48;    Lenf.  i.  283; 

'^Lacum  quein  ille  fodit,  isto  putci.ttr  Palacky,  III.  ii.  438;  Kayn.  1426.26; 

nperuit;    et   ea  qiiro  W^icliph  obscure  1427.1-2;  Lingard,  iv.  61. 

posuit,    iste    explanavit ;    ot    qiiiu  ille  '  Pauli,  t.  218. 

refusia    vorboriim    Hentcntiis   protulit,  •  '  Palacky,  III.  ii.  441. 

isto  breviatis  pn)iK)8itionum  compendiis  ■  Theob.  125;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  440-2. 

tfiitnmavit "  (231).  The  crusade  was  tilked  of  in  the  convoco- 

•  StK5  iEn.  i^ylv.  p.  113;  Schmiilt,  iv.  tionof  1428 (Wilk.iii. 493 seqq.);  but  the 

157 :  Palwky,  III.  ii.  415-6.  {lope's  demand  of  a  touth  for  tuc  puqtosc 

'  lleriii.  C.'Oiiier,  1275.  1205-6,  1317:  was  i^orcd,  mid  all  that  ho  got  was 

Audr.    Kutiub.    in     Eccard,    i.    2158;  the  publication  of  u  buU  fur  voluutnry 
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Bohemia  from  different  quarters  at  Midsummer.  Strict  rules  of 
discipline,  befitting  the  religious  nature  of  the  enterprise,  were 
laid  down ;  all  gaming  and  other  such  irregularities  were  for- 
bidden; every  soldier  was  bound  to  frequent  confession  and 
communion ;  *  and  in  their  manner  of  warfare  the  crusaders  were 
to  adopt  something  of  the  system  which  the  genius  of  Ziska 
had  taught  his  countrymen.  Althougli  the  various  parties  of 
Bohemians  united  for  the  common  cause,  it  is  said  that  the 
force  which  they  were  able  to  oppose  to  this  vast  host  amounted 
only  to  15,000  horse,  and  16,000  foot;^  but  the  great  enterprise 
speedily  ended  in  disgraceful  faihire.  At  Mies,  the  Germans, 
on  coming  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and 
the  cardinal,  as  he  was  advancing,  met  his  troops  fleeing  in 
abject  terror.  It  was  in  vain  that,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
he  entreated  them,  by  the  most  solemn  considerations  of  religion, 
to  rally.*'  He  himself  was  reluctantly  carried  away  with  the 
multitude,  and  in  this  scandalous  flight  the  Germans  lost 
10,000  men,  besides  many  more,  who,  in  their  retreat,  were 
pursued  and  slain  by  the  peasantry.^ 

In  1428  and  the  following  year,  fresh  expeditions  were  pro- 
jected and  heavy  taxation  was  imposed,  which,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  excited  discontent  and  open  resistance.®  Attempts 
were  also  made  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  means  of  con- 
ferences;' but,  although  Sigismund  professed  to  be  tired  of  the 
weight  of  empire,  and  willing  to  content  himself  with  his  original 
kingdom  of  Hungary,*^  the  Bohemians  had  acquired  such  con- 
fidence from  their  successes,  that  they  insisted  on  terms  which 
he  was  unable  to  yield.**  And  the  internal  divisions  of  the 
Hussites  continued.    A  divine  named  John  of  Przibram  violently 

service     or    contributions    (WiUiams,  tliinks  that  these  numbers  arc  probably 

Introd.    to     Bekyuton,    xciv.     seqq.).  too  low). 

Ghichele  defciid:^  himself  in  a  letter  to  "As  lie  had  been  partly  educated  at 

the  pope  agniubt  a  char^rc  of  opposing  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Foss,  iv.  280),  it  may 

the  proposed  subsidy  (Bekynion,  255).  be  prcrsumcil  that  he  wus  able  to  address 

For    documents,    see    Wilk.    iii.  491 ;  the  Germans  in  their  own  language. 

.  Harzheim,  v.  229.  seqq.;  Fascic.  Rcr,  *  JKn.  Svlv.  c.  48;  Andr.  Katibb.  in 

Expot.  et  Fug.   ii.   620.     Among   the  Eccard,  i.  *2154;  Lcn/.  i.  285;  Tljeob. 

cliarges    brought    against    a    chaplain  126 ;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  445-7. 

named    Ralph    Mungyn     before    the  •  Annal.    Novesiiuse:^,    in   IMartono, 

Canterbury  Convocatiou   of  1428,   one  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  600;  Talacky,  lil,  ii. 

was  that  he  had  denied  the  lawfulness  455  6, 406.     See  Hayn.  1427. 9,  1428.5; 

of  taking  armn  against  the  Bohemians.  Wilkins,  iii.  511. 

(Wilk.  ii.  501-2.)  '  Palackv,  III.  ii.  459-4(;0,  &c. 

»  Eb.W.ndcck.  in  Mencken,  i.  1192,  «  Palncky,  UI.  ii.  470-4,  477-8,  501. 

boqq.  ■•  J}),  479. 

*•  Palttcky,  III.  ii,  445  (who,  however, 
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assailed  the  doctrines  of  Wyclif,*  and  did  not  spare  even  Has;* 
while  Payne  strongly  opposed  him/  and  Rokyezana  took  a 
middle  part^  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  but 
in  other  things  generally  agreeing  with  Payne."" 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  withdrawn  from  Bohemian 
afifairs  in  consequence  of  the  change  produced  in  the  relations  of 
France  and  England  by  the  appearance  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans ; 
and  the  force  which  he  had  raised  for  the  Hussite  war  was  em- 
ployed against  the  French.^  But  the  pope  was  still  bent  on 
the  suppression  of  Hussitism,  and  in  January,  1431,  despatched 
as  his  legate  Julian  Cesarini,  who  had  lately  been  created  car- 
dinal of  St.  Angolo.^     Julian  was  a  lioman,  of  a  family  whose 

*  He  iisnally  stylos  Wyclif"  miister  of  dentUsimro  et  immundicio)  uhiqno  pu- 

lieretics."  See  his  tract,  '*  Do  Profcssionc  tridisaimcB,  et  putrcfactiones  abominabi- 

Fidei  Catholicaj,"  at  the  end  of  Coch-  listtimco ;  ooncubinatus  poUutisbinn\  mo- 

IflGUSf   pp.  51*2-3,   589  543,  &c.    As  to  res    dis:ioliitisBinii,    gcstiis    et    habitus 

his  party,  see  Palacky.  IV.  i.  438  seqq.  actus    coiruptissinii,    supermultiplicata 

^  "Prajteu-sum  cvaiigolifitnm  eoruin  "  ubiquc  in  clero  meretricia,  quibus  heu 
(519).  He  professj'S  to  approve  the  corrupta  squnlet  universa  terra,  ct  in- 
opinionsof  HusandMatliias.  **di't:iuto,  tmuii  in  omni  immundic^a,  tanquara  a 
et  non  plus  do  quanto  ipsa  probantur  a  muliorc  ilia  B.ibylonica  omni  abomina- 
Doo  ct  cc  lesia  Catholica,  et  dc  quitnto  tione  prophanisuima.  Et  similia  focit 
ipfia  a  veritate  Catholica,  ct  a  sunotis  mala  Luciferina  cleri  superbia,  qu» 
eccleeiaBdoctoribus,  etabecclesia  Catho-  eflVrtur  super  Deum  ....  Similiter 
licii  prorsus  non  dissonant  ncc  diseor-  abunduns  opulentia  et  opidenta  abun- 
dant "(540).  He  is  for  the  administration  dantia  ....  Simile  faciunt  luuta  ejus 
of  the  euchari.st  in  two  kinds,  *'  Salvu  et  assidua  convivia  ....  litigiouitas 
semfier  subjoctione,  revcrentia,  et  obe-  malignissima  ....  curlositas  Vrtuis- 
dientiu  sanct®  ecclesia)  Cutholic«B  et  sima,  vestimentorum  pompa  indeoen- 
HomanoB,  in  omnibus  Ileitis  et  hones-  tissima,  cunversatio  stcculurissima,  et 
lis*'  (510);  but  he  will  not  condemn  admixtio  siecularitatis  confusissima," 
those  who  arc  for  one  kind  only  (511,  &c.  (P.  545.) 
525).  The  description  of  a  Tab.)rite  '  Przibram  reprobates  Payne,  543. 
priest  (which  seems  to  be  piven  as  "  Cochl.  224;  Lenf.  i.  297;  Palacky, 
a  quotation)  is  curious: — "Sacerdos  III.  ii.  485-6;  OswAld,  de  Joh.  Roky- 
Thaborensis  est,  qui  in  facie  quidtm  czana,  AlUlorf.  Xoric.  1718,  i).  8.  Koky" 
pius  et  mansuctus,  sed  interius  impius  czafia,  who  wns  son  of  a  Dlacksmith, 
ct  tyrannus;  exterius  innocens  etpurus,  and  in  early  life  h:id  been  so  poor  that 
sed  intorius  a  cruorc  fuotidiis  et  squali-  ho  is  said  to  have  bejfged  (^n.  Syly. 
dus;  exterius  submissus,  sed  interius  c.  45  ,  is  first  mentioned  in  1424  (lb.  7; 
super  omnes  erectu.^,  (^ui  ncmini  8ubes.so  see  above,  p.  39:^).  I*ulacky  says  that  he 
patitur,  pra3es.se  cunctis  niolitur;  prsD-  did  not  ori;Li:inato  any  opinions,  but  took 
sumit  se  meliort-m,  quod  non  credit  so  up  those  of  Jacobillus,  and  advocated 
Buperbiorem ;  de  omnibus  se  intromittit,  them  with  ability  ;IV.  i.  444-5).  Jaco- 
a  sapientioribus  vultum  avertit ;  reordi-  IkjIIus  died  Au<?.  9, 1429.  (Lenf.  i.  309.) 
nat  ordinata,  reflcit  facta ;  quicquid  ipse  ■  Lingard,  iv.  67 ;  Pauli,  v.  232 ; 
non  fecit  aut  non  ordinavit,  ncc  recto  Palacky,  III.  ii.  480-1 ;  Milman,  vi.  77. 
factum  ncc  pulchre  rostimat  ordinatum ;  Martin's  letters  remonstrating  against 
judicat  judicantes,  praejudicat  judicatis,  this,  and  clearing  himself  to  the  French 
infrenis,  inflexibilis,  prwcups  et  audax,  king,  arc  in  Rayn.  1421).  16-7.  There 
in  omnia  divina  tenierarius,  et  in  sancta  is  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Joan  Dar(% 
singula  impius  ft  prophanus"  (pp.  516-  denoun«*ing  God's  vengeance  on  the 
7 1.  On  the  other  hand,  Przibram  Bohemians  if  they  do  not  speedily 
strongly  declares  the  necessity  of  re-  return  to  the  church.  See  Martin,  vi. 
form,  lie  complains  of  simony  as  every-  190. 

where  prevailing;  of  trafficking  in  the  •  Herm.  Corner,  1297;  Life  of  Julian, 

sa^ranvntH,&c. :— "Fomicationosimpu-  in  ITghelli,  iii.  671  seqq.;  Throb.  138. 
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poverty  is  more  certain  than  its  nobility.^  He  had  risen  to 
eminence  by  his  merits,  was  esteemed  for  ability,  morals,  and 
learning,  and,  from  having  been  in  Bohemia,  in  attendance  on  a 
former  legate,  Branda  of  Castiglione,  was  supposed  to  have 
special  qualificatioDS  for  the  o£Bee.*^  A  bull  was  dra^n  up, 
authorizing  a  new  crusade,  and  bestowing  extraordinary  powers 
on  him;'  but  before  the  bearer.  Cardinal  John  of  Olmutz  (for- 
merly bishop  of  Leitomysl  ■)  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  tidings  were 
received  there  that  Martin  had  died  on  the  20th  of  February.* 

I*  Chacon  speaks  of  him  as  **  familin  *  Famiglin  Illustri,'  art.  Ce$arini. 
splendore  iUnstris  "  (ii.  861).  and  Mr.        '  a.d.  1421.    See  Rayn.  1421.  6  seqq. 
Joxikins,  in  his  Life  of  him,  takes  the  JEn.  Sylv.  c.  48 ;  Jenkins,  liife  of  Oar- 
same  view.    But  Ycspasiun  of  Florence,  dinal  Julian.  68.     He  had  ah»  been 
yrho  wus  well  acquainte<l  with  him,  says  employed  in  Enj^land  in  order  to  obtain 
only  " Fu  figliuolo  d*  un  povero  uomo,*  the  abolition  of  the  prtemunire  btatutes. 
and  speaks  of  the  struggles  which  he  (Wilk.  iii.  479  scqq.)  '  Coohl.  236. 
hail  to  make  for  the  me^ms  of  edm-ation        ■  See  Rayn.  1426,  26;  Ciacon.  ii.  846. 
(Mai,  Spicil.  i.  166).    Litta  says  "  Nato        •  Palacky,  III.  ii.  519. 
da  genitori  foree  distinti,  ma  povcri.*' 
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CHAPTEB    11. 

EUGENIUS  IV.— THE  COUNCILS  OF  BASEL  AND  FLORENCE. 

A.D,  1431-1447. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Martin,  the  feeling  of  the 
cardinals  towards  him,  which  had  been  suppressed  during  his. 
lifetime,  began  to  show  itself  in  a  significant  form.  The  first 
day  of  the  conclave,  which  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  sopra 
Minerva,  was  spent  in  drawing  up  certain  terms  to  ^^^^2 
which  the  future  pope  was  to  bind  himself  by  oath, 
and  which  he  was  to  confirm  by  a  special  bull  after  his  election. 
By  this  compact  every  cardinal  promised,  in  case  of  his  being 
chosen  pope,  to  reform  the  curia  in  head  and  members,  and  to 
undertake  such  reformation  whenever  he  should  be  required  by 
the  cardinals ;  not  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from  Borne, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  cardinals ;  to  celebrate  a  general 
council  at  the  place  and  time  which  the  cardinals  should  recom- 
mend, and  in  it  to  reform  the  whole  church,  including  the 
monastic  and  military  orders,  in  faith,  life,  and  morals;  to 
make  no  cardinals  except  according  to  the  rules  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  unless  a  majority  of  the  college  should  judge 
otherwise ;  to  admit  freely  the  advice  of  the  cardinals,  to  respect 
their  privileges,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Boman  church, 
and  in  his  letters  to  name  those  cardinals  who  had  counselled 
him,  as  had  been  the  practice  until  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII.* 

Although  under  the  late  pope  the  Italians  had  regained  their 
old  predominance  in  the  college—  which  now,  in  defiance  of  the 
reforms  of  Constance,**  consisted  of  eleven  or  twelve  Italian 
cardinals,  and  only  eight  of  all  other  nations^ — a  French  and  a 
Spanish  bishop  were  put  forward  as  the  most  likely  to  be  chosen  ; 
but,  by  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  which  have  often  decided 
the  result  of  elections  to  the  papacy,  the  choice  fell  o^^  «  i  « 
Gabriel  Condolmieri,  cardinal  of  St.  Clement,  who  took 

■  Thia  capitulation   is  embodied  in    1431.  3  seqq.  *  See  p.  297. 

tlie  bull  of  Eugenius,  March  12,  Rayu.        «  Beomont,  iii.  75. 
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the  name  of  Eugeniiis  IV.*  The  new  pope  was  a  Yenetiany  a 
nephew  of  Gregory  XI L,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  forty- 
eight*  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  early  life  by  giving  at 
once  twenty  thousand  ducats  to  the  poor,  and  by  entering,  with 
his  cousin  Antony  Corario,  a  society  of  canons  which  they 
founded  under  the  title  of  St.  George  in  alga,  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  Venice.^  He  had  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  eai^ 
diual  by  liis  uncle,  and  under  the  late  pope  had  been  employed  as 
legate  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna.*  Both  his  vii-tues  and  lus 
faults  were  chiefly  those  of  a  monk.  In  his  own  person  he  was 
abstinent  and  severe,  although  his  household  expenses  were 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  his  station ;  he  loved  and  encouraged 
men  of  letters,  although  his  own  learning  was  but  moderate ;  he 
was  obstinate,  naiTOw-minded,  possessed  by  an  ambition  which 
refused  to  consider  the  limits  of  his  power,^  little  scrupulous  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  objects,  open  to  flattery,  filled  with  a  high 
idea  of  the  papal  greatness,  and  implacably  hostile  to  all  devia- 
tion from  the  established  doctrines  of  the  church.*  Under  him 
the  Romans  found  reason  to  look  b^ck  with  regret  on  the  pro- 
sperous government  of  Martin ;  ^  and  to  his  mistaken  policy  are 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  the  troubles  by  which  the  church  was 
agitated  throughout  his  pontificate. 

Eugenius  had  been  assisted  by  the  influence  of  the  Orsini, 
and  showed  liimsclf  hostile  to  the  great  rival  family  of  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  a  member.  He  demanded  from 
Martin's  nephews,  Cardinal  Prosper  Colonna,  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  and  the  count  of  Celano,  the  treasures  which  the  pope 
had  collected  for  a  religious  war  against  the  Turks,  and  he 
refused  to  be  content  when  they  gave  up  a  part  as  if  it  had  been 
the  whole.  The  prince  of  Salerno  surrendered  the  castle  of  St, 
Angelo;  but  Martin  was  still  unsatisfied,  and,  in  alliance  with 
the  Orsini,  took  from  the  Colonnas  all  the  strong  places  which 
they  held  in  Umbria  and  the  ecclesiastical  states/     Martin's 

*  Andr.  BUlius,  ia  Murat.  xix.  143;  est."    (iEn.  Sylv.  in  Baluz.  MisceU.  i. 
Ecumont,  III.  i.  71-2.  339.) 

•  Bayle  thinks  that  the  idea  of  his  '.Sec  Pbtina,  307;  Sitin.  vi.  396-8; 
having  been  nephew  to  Gregory  has  Ffoulkes,  ii.  370. 

arisen  from  a  confusion  with  liis  fiicnd  ^  Poggio,  quoted  by  Keuniont,  III.  i. 

Ant.  Corario.  (Art.  Eugene  IV.  note  B.)  76. 

'  Vespasiano,  in    Murat.    xxv.    20.5,  *  Vita  Eug.  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  869 ; 

259 ;  iKn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Fridcr.  in  Kollar,  Infessura  in   Eccard,   ii.   1875;   Andr. 

ii.  133.           «  gee  p.  371;  Platina,  295.  Billius  in  Murat.  xix.  144;   Gregorov. 

>•  **  Nullum  in  eo  magis  vitium  fuit,  vii.  28 :  Platina,  295-0;  JEu.  Sylv.  168. 

nisi  quia   sine    menaura  erat,  et  non  768;   Flav.  Blondus,  4.''»8;  IJnyn.  1431, 

quod  potuit,  sod  quod  vohiit,  aggres.'^us  10  seqq. 
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treasurer  was  tortured,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  from  him  infor- 
mation as  to  concealed  wealth.    A  bull  was  issued,  ^    ,,^, 

Ddc.  1431 

setting  forth  the  o£fences  of  the  Colonnas,  and  ordering 
that  all  their  possessions  should  be  confiscated,  that  their 
houses  should  be  pulled  down,  and  should  never  be  rebuilt; 
that  their  arms  should  be  erased  from  buildings,  and  that  they 
should  for  ever  be  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  or  secular  office  ;"* 
and  this  was  carried  into  e£fect  by  the  destruction  of  the  late 
pope's  palace,  and  of  all  monuments  of  his  pontificate.**  Two 
hundred  Bomans  of  the  Colonna  party,  who  had  been  employed 
in  office  under  Martin,  were  put  to  death  on  various  charges.® 
Joanna  of  Naples  deprived  the  prince  of  Salerno  of  his  princi- 
pality, which  was  held  under  the  Neapolitan  crown;  and  at 
length,  with  aid  from  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice,  Eugenius 
reduced  the  Colonnas  to  an  unreserved  submission,  and  to  a 
surrender  of  all  their  fortresses,  with  all  that  they  had  retained 
of  Pope  Martin's  wealth.^ 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  general 
council  at  Basel  ;^  but,  although  men  looked  anxiously  to  an 
assembly  which  was  expected  to  determine  whether  the  papal 
authority  should  continue  in  the  fullness  which  it  had  attained, 
or  should  be  reduced  within  more  reasonable  bounds,  the 
gathering  of  the  members  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  opening 
had  been  announced  for  the  month  of  March,  but  the  abbot  of 
Vezelay  was  the  only  one  who  had  then  appeared,  and  two 
months  later  he  had  been  joined  by  hardly  any  others,  except 
some  representatives  of  the  university  of  Paris.*^  It  seemed  as  if 
the  council  of  Basel  might  have  no  greater  result  than  that  of 
Siena.*  The  late  pope,  who  disliked  and  dreaded  such  meet- 
ings, had  shown  no  alacrity  to  forward  it;*  but  he  had  authorised 
Cardinal  Julian  Cesariiii  to  preside,  and  the  commission  was 
renewed  by  Eugenius,"  who  at  the  same  time  charged  the 
cardinal  to  attend  to  the  afiairs  of  Bohemia  if  he  did  not  find 
the  fathers  assembled  at  Basel.''  But  Julian  was  more  deeply 
interested  in  Bohemia  than  in  the  council.     He  begged  that  he 

"  Buluz.  MiscelLi.  331-3;  cf.  Murat.  (Infessuia,  in  Eccard,  ii.  1876.) 

III.  ii.  872.  •»  Seop.380. 

»  Andr.  Billiiw,   145;  Sism.  vi.  291);  '  Aug.  Patric.  in  Hard.  ix.  10,83;  Joh. 

Reuinont,  III.  i.  78.  Kagus.  in  Monum.  Cone.  Basil.  C8-71 ; 

•  Murat.  Ann.  IX.  i.  186.  Herm.  Corner,  1306. 

V  Murat.  Ann.  IX  i.  J87;  Sism.  vi.  299;  '  Giesol.  II.  iv.  55. 

Fl.  Blondua,  l')!)  tk-qq.     It  is  add  that  *  Joh.  Ragus.  €5-6. 

tho  (.  olonnas  instigatcKl  one  of  tho  pope's  "  Hard.  viii.  1112. 

officials  to  poison  him,  and  that  ill  con-  "  Kug.   in   Bayn.    1431.    17;    Aug. 

swiuencc  ho  was  crippled  «  n  ono  hidfi.  Patric.  in  Hard.  ix.  1083. 

VOL.  IV.  2    U 
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might  be  excused  from  presiding  at  Basel ;  he  wrote  to  stir  np 
princes,  prelates,  and  others  to  the  holy  war ;  ^  and,  while  the 
members  of  the  council  were  slowly  gathering,  he  zealously 
preached  the  Bohemian  crusade  along  the  course  of  the  Bhioe, 
and  even  as  fiar  as  Li6ge  and  Flanders.'  In  the  meantime  be 
sent  two  Dominicans — John  of  Palomar,  auditor  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  and  John  of  Eagusa,*  procurator-general  of  the  order, 
to  act  as  his  deputies  at  Basel,  and  to  entreat  that  the  assembled 
fathers  would  await  the  issue  of  affairs  in  Bohemia;  and  by 
these  commissioners  the  council  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of 
July.*  At  the  same  time  Julian  and  others  were  active  in 
endeavouring  by  urgent  letters  to  procure  a  fuller  attendance 
at  Basel. 

The  danger  with  which  the  Bohemians  were  again  threatened 
became,  as  in  former  instances,  the  means  of  uniting  their 
factions.  All  were  animated  by  a  common  zeal  to  withstand 
the  invaders  of  their  native  land.  Those  who  were  engaged  in 
expeditions  into  the  neighbouring  countries  were  recalled,  and 
Frocopius  the  Great  was  for  a  time  invested  with  an  almost 
absolute  authority .* 

A  diet  was  held  at  Eger  in  May,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sigismund.  Some  representatives  of  the  Bohennans  appeared, 
and  endeavoured  by  negotiation  to  avert  the  threatened 
crusade;  but  the  emperor  was  persuaded  by  John  of  Ragusa 
and  others,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Cardinal  Julian,  to 
refuse  all  further  treaty  with  them,  unless  on  condition  that 
they  should  submit  in  all  their  opinions  to  the  determination  of 
the  church  and  the  general  council.**  To  their  request  that 
they  might  be  heard  at  Basel,  Sigismund  replied  that  this  would 
interfere  with  the  council's  freedom ;  whereupon  the  Boliemians 
put  forth  an  indignant  letter,  addressed  to  kings,  princes,  and 
Christians  of  all  classes,  stating  the  four  articles  of  Prague  as 
the  points  on   which    they   insisted,   protesting    against   the 

'  See  Lcnf.  i.  337,  and  Julian's  mani-  council  of  Basel  throughout,  and  was 

festo  from  Nuremberg,  Marcli  21,  1431,  made  cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus  (the  same 

in  Cochl.  240.  title  whirh  tlie  older  John  had   held) 

■  Joh.  Ragus.  73 ;  C.  Zantfl.  in  Mart,  by  the  antii)0]H*,  Felix  V.    S<»o  Palacky's 

Coll.  Ampl.  V.  424;  Palacky,  111.  iii.  Introduction  to  the  *Monumenta,*  pp. 

531  2.  xiii.-xiv. 

•  John  Stojkovic,    of   Ragusa,    had  **  Hard.  viii.  1103;  Julian,  ap.  Mn. 

fonncrly    been    attached    to    canlinal  Sylv.  Hist.  Boh.  c.  65 ;  Joh.  Hagus.  67, 

John  of  Ragusa,  who  has  been  already  72,  91 ;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  521-2. 

mentioned  (p.  382).     His  book  on  tlio  *  l*alacky.  III.  ii.  538. 

council  of  Basel  is  publislied  in   the  *  Joh.  Ragus.  80. 
Vienna  *  Monumenta.*    He  held  to  the 
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emperor's  beliaviour  to  them,  denouncing  the  clergy  severely, 
and  declaring  themselves  determined,  witli  the  help  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  to  repel  any  invasion  of  their  country.* 

Before  resorting  to  arms  Cardinal  Julian  addressed  to  the 
Bohemians  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
earnestly  desirous  of  their  good,  and  even  ready  to  "^  * 
give  his  life  for  them.  He  denies  that  the  crusading  force  is 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  their  country  ;  he  sets  forth  the 
outrages  and  excesses  which  the  Bohemians  had  committed  in 
their  own  land  and  in  those  around  it,  and  tells  them  that  the 
crusaders  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  aggressors,  but  as  having 
taken  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pious,  for  their  defence 
against  the  lovers  of  confusion  and  anarchy.  They  offer  peace, 
and  if  war  should  follow,  the  guilt  of  it  will  lie  on  the  other 
party.  As  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Bohemians,  he  expresses 
confidence  that  they  are  not  in  favour  of  disorder.  He  ridicules 
the  notion  that  a  few  uneducated  men — soldiers,  artisans, 
peasants,  and  the  like — could  be  wiser  than  the  church,  or  than 
her  multitude  of  trained  teachers,  both  in  past  generations  and 
now.  The  church  has  receivei  from  Christ  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  lead  her  into  all  truth,  to  protect  her  and  to 
abide  with  her  for  ever ;  she  is  ready  to  receive  the  Bohemians, 
like  the  repentant  prodigal;  to  bring  forth  the  new  robe,  to 
kill  the  fatted  calf,  to  call  together  the  friends  and  neighbours 
that  they  may  rejoice  over  the  recovery  of  the  lost.' 

The  Bohemians  rejoined  in  a  letter  which  was  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,  the  work  of  "the  great"  Procopius.*  In  this  letter 
the  articles  of  Prague  are  set  forth  as  principles  founded  on 
Scripture  and  held  by  the  ancient  church.  To  the  restoration 
of  these,  which  had  in  later  ages  been  suppressed  by  a  corrupt 
clergy,  the  Bohemians  had  devoted  themselves  for  years,  and 
for  this  cause  they  had  borne  labours,  insults,  expenses,  and 
even  the  danger  of  their  lives.  They  profess  to  refer  all 
questions  to  Scripture,  and  to  the  ancient  doctors  who  are 
agreeable  to  Scripture ;  they  protest  against  force  as  a  means 
of  conversion,  and  tell  the  cardinal  that  St.  Peter's  manner  of 
visiting  Cornelius  might  have  supplied  him  with  an  example 
of  a  Letter  method.** 

•  Theob.  141  (tho  date  there  given,  '  Theob.  141  (really  143);  Palacky, 

1443,  in  of  couiHC  a  mistake).     Another  III.  ii  533. 

version  (^'eminjfly)  of  the  Bunie,  dated  «  Schroekh,  xxxiv.  648;  Palacky  IIL 

on    the    eve  of   8t.   Mary   Magdalene  iii.  11. 

(July  21),  1431,  iH  in  Hard.  viii.  1646.  *  Theobald.  14r>-6.    Cf.  another  Bo- 

2  n  2 
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The  crusading  force,  which  ought  to  have  been  ready  at 
Midsummer,  was,  as  in  former  expeditions,  behind  its  time. 
The  enterprise  was  inaugurated  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sebald,  at  Nuremberg ;  where  the  emperor,  kneel- 
ing before  the  altar,  presented  his  sword  to  the  legate,  by  whom 
it  was  delivered,  together  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  the 
empire,  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  whole  force  is  estimated 
at  from  90,000  to  130,000  men,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  it 
entered  Bohemia.'  But  the  same  ignominious  fate  which  had 
attended  the  earlier  expeditions  of  the  same  kind  was  now  more 
signally  repeated.  Many  of  the  invaders,  scared  by  the  mere 
sight  of  the  Hussite  manner  of  fighting,  were  seized  with  panic 
and  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Bohemians ;  and  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Tauss,  the  legate,  who  had  ascended  a  hill  in  order 
to  see  the  combat,  was  compelled  to  witness  the  utter  rout  of 
his  army.  By  extraordinary  eflTorts  he  succeeded  in  rallying  a 
few  of  them  as  they  were  about  to  plunge  into  a  forest ;  but  it 
was  only  that  they  might  be  cut  to  pieces  or  driven  back  by 
the  advancing  enemy.  1'he  troops  fled  in  utter  confusion,  hurry- 
hig  the  cardinal  along  with  them,  while  the  Hussites  pressed  on 
them,  and  slew  great  numbers  without  resistance.  The  spoil 
taken  was  very  great ;  and  the  Hussites  were  especially  elated 
by  the  capture  of  the  legate's  silver  crucifix,  of  his  bell,  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity  as  cardinal,  and  the  papal  bull  which  had 
given  authority  for  the  crusade.^  Julian  himself  was  in  clanger 
from  the  fury  of  some  of  the  crusaders,  who  threw  on  him  the 
blame  of  the  disaster ;  and  he  w^as  obliged  for  safety  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  train  of  the  bishop  of 
Wurzburg.*  The  other  divisions  of  the  great  crusading  host  fell 
utterly  to  pieces.™ 

The  Hussites  had  now  attained  their  greatest  height  of  success 
and  reputation.  For  twelve  years  they  had  not  only  held  their 
ground  against  the  united  efforts  of  Latin  Christendom,  but 
had  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  far  into  the  countries  which 
bordered  on  Bohemia.  Their  enthusiastic  courage,  directed  by 
the  genius  of  Ziska  and  Procopius,  had  defeated  the  most 

hemian  manifesto  in  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  victory.    (Theob.  147.) 

Y.  425 ;  Fuscic.  Rcr.  Exp.  &c.,  ii.  632.  »  iEn.    Sylv.    c.    48  ;    Thcob.    147  ; 

»  ^n.  Sylv.  c.  48;  Schmidt,  iv.  161 ;  Andr.  Ratisb.  2161 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  162; 

Palaeky,  III.  ii.  548.  Jenkins,  122 ;  Palacky,  III.  ii.  544-7. 

^  These  spoils  were  long  preserve*!        "  Palacky,  III.  ii.  548. 
at  Taiiss  as  memorials  of   tlic  gieat 
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famous  generals  of  the  age,  and  great  armies,  collected  under 
the  highest  religious  sanction  from  almost  every  nation  which 
acknowledged  the  spiritual  authority  of  Rome,  had  fled  before 
them  without  awaiting  their  onset.**  And  among  the  multitudes 
who  openly  or  secretly  rejected  that  authority,  sympathy  was 
widely  felt  with  them.  Thus  we  meet  with  casual  mention  of  a 
community  (probably  Waldensian)  among  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny  which  is  said  to  have  shEtred  their  opinions,  and  to 
have  raised  a  tribute  for  their  aid.®  But  from  the  time  of  their 
greatest  triumph  disunion  began  to  work  its  mischiefs.  The 
several  parties,  being  no  longer  banded  together  against  a 
common  enemy,  fell  asunder,  and  sought  for  foreign  alliances 
in  order  to  subdue  each  other.  And  this  was  the  effect  rather 
of  political  than  of  religious  differences.  The  democratic  spirit, 
which  had  been  strongly  developed  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
forming doctrines — a  spirit  which  had  been  fostered  by  John  of 
Selau  and  by  Ziska,  and  had  displayed  itself  in  the  disregard  of 
family  influence,  and  of  everything  but  personal  merit,  in  the 
choice  of  generals  and  oflBcers — alienated  the  higher  nobility, 
and  tended  to  throw  them  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
church."* 

Cardinal  Cesarini,  on  making  his  escape  from  the  country 
which  he  had  so  confidently  entered,  repaired  to  the  emperor  at 
Nuremberg,  and  complained  to  him  loudly  of  the  German  princes 
as  wanting  in  spirit  and  enterprise.**  The  legate  had  been  now 
convinced  by  experience  that  negotiation  was  more  hopeful 
than  force  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  Hussites;  and  his 
observations  in  Germany  had  taught  him  that  the  cause  of  the 
church  was  lost  in  that  country  unless  a  reform  were  carried 
out.  He  looked  to  the  general  council  as  the  instrument  of 
such  a  reform,  and  as  the  best  remaining  hope  of  a  solution 
of  the  Bohemian  difficulties ;  and  to  it  he  referred  the  emperor 
and  the  German  nobles,  who,  in  indignation  at  the  late  behaviour 

"  Palacky,  III.  iii.  1-3.  Ampl.  ii.  150G-7  ;  cf.  Ullmann,  Rcfonn- 

®  This  was  mentioned  at  the  French  era  before  the  Kcformation,  i.  335.    An 

national  asBeinbly  of  liuurges  in  1434,  attempt    to    introduce  HusHitism  into 

where  there  was  also  mention  of   an  Scotland  was  made  by  one  Paul  Craucr, 

antihierarchical  and  democratic  move-  a  German,  who  profesacd  physic  in  order 

mf  nt,  which  had  i)een  supprcHsed  in  to  disgmse  his  real  ob^ct.  Ho  wns  con- 

the  region  of  Macon  ^Hard.  viii.  1459).  victed  before  the  same  inquisitor  who  had 

The  Rttme  community  is  probably  meant  tried  Resby  (see  p.  225;  many  years  earlier, 

in  a  letter  of  Paul  H.  to  the  archbishop  and  was  burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  July  23, 

of  Lyons,  on  occasion  of  G.  Podiebrad's  1433.  (D'Argentre,  i.  370 ;  Grub,  i.  336.) 

excommunication    in   1469  (Hard.  ix.  >*  Palacky,  III.  iii.  8-10. 

1488;,  and  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  Mart.  CJoll.  *»  Lenf.  i.  862. 
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of  their  princeSy  urged  the  undertaking  of  a  new  crusade,  in 
which  the  princes  should  not  be  admitted  to  share,  and  the 
leader  should  be  one  chosen  by  themselves  for  his  capacity  and 
experience/ 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  legate  arrived  at  Basel,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  solemnity,  but  found  that  only  three 
bishops  and  seven  abbots  were  as  yet  assembled.  In  order  that 
the  council  might  become  more  worthy  of  its  pretensions,  he 
addressed  many  letters  to  princes,  bishops,  and  others,  urging 
them  to  send  representatives.*  And  agreeably  to  the  reso- 
lation  of  a  congregation  of  the  council,  he  wrote  in  its  name 
to  the  Bohemians,  professing  great  affection  for  them, 
exhorting  them  to  peace  and  unity,  and  inviting 
them,  with  a  view  to  these  objects,  to  appear  at  Basel,  with 
an  assurance  that  they  should  have  unrestrained  liberty  of 
speech,  and  a  full  safe-conduct  for  their  stay  as  well  as  for  their 
journeys.  This  letter  was  sent  by  the  council  to  the  emperor, 
and  by  him  was  forwarded  to  Bohemia/ 

To  Eugenius  the  idea  of  inviting  to  a  free  conference  those 
who  had  been  condemned  as  heretics  at  the  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Siena,  and  who  had  since  appeared  in  arms  c^ainst 
the  church,  was  altogether  intolerable;  and  on  the  12th  of 
November  he  wrote  to  the  legate,  desiring  him  to  break  up  the 
council  of  Basel,  and  to  announce  another  general  council, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Bologna  after  an  interval  of  a  year  and 
a  half.'*  But  Cesarini,  unwilling  that  the  schemes  on  which  ho 
had  set  his  heart  should  be  ruined  through  the  pope's  mistaken 
action,  ventured,  instead  of  obeying,  to  send  a  canon  of  Besan^on 
to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Eugenins,^  and  addressed  to  him 
a  long  and  forcible  letter  of  remonstrance. 

After  having  entreated  that  the  critical  position  of  affairs 
may  excuse  his  freedom,  the  legato  relates  the  recent  events  in 
Bohemia,  so  far  as  he  had  been  concerned  in  them.  He 
expresses  his  belief  that  a  conference  between  the  council  and 
some  representatives  of  the   Bohemians   would  be  the  most 

'  Jul.  wl  Eugon.  in  Fawic.  Her.  Exp.  On  Not.  15,  Archbishop  Chichele  wioto 

et  Fug.  i.  55 ;  Thuob.  148 ;  Palacky,  III.  to  his  sufiragans  transmitting  Julian's 

iU.  13.  invitation,  and  desiring  them  to  attend 

*  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  28  seqq. ;  or  to  send  representatives.    (Wilk.  iii. 

Herm.  Corner,  1307 :  Dolling,  ii.  318.  518.) 

On  the  29th  of  October,  PhUibert,  bishop  *  Hard.  viii.  1313;  ^*ji.  Sylv.  0.49: 

of  Coutances,  offered  a  horse  and  ex-  Joh.  Kagus.  113,  135*8. 

penses  for  a  messenger  to  summon  the  "  Rayn.  1431.  31. 

prelates  of  Normandy  (^Joh.  Kagu^.  124).  *  HaJrd.  viii.  1576. 
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hopeful  expedient  for  the  pacification  of  Bohemia ;  and  that 
80ch  a  council  is  urgently  needed  as  a  means  of  reformation. 
He  speaks  of  his  late  experience  as  having  shown  him  the  deep 
disgust  which  had  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  German 
laity  by  the  dissoluteness  and  disorders  of  the  clergy ;  so  that, 
unless  these  would  reform  themselves,  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
laity  would  attack  them  in  the  manner  of  the  Hussites ;  nay, 
unless  these  evils  were  remedied,  the  extinction  of  the  Hussite 
heresy  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  rise  of  some  other. 
If  the  council  should  be  dissolved,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
church  were  afraid  to  meet  the  Hussites,  who  had  been  invited 
to  it — as  if  the  clergy  were  incorrigible,  and  were  mocking  God 
and  man ;  the  pope  will  risk  the  discredit  of  his  name  and 
incur  dangers  to  his  soul.  A  dissolution  would  involve  political 
difficulties,  which  would  surely  redound  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  clergy.  For  himself,  the  legate  is  resolved  to  vindicate  his 
honour  by  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  secular  nobles. 
The  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  pope's  power,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal,  are  chimerical ;  nor  is  any  danger  to  his 
temporal  power  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  peril  to 
souls.  The  temper  of  the  assembled  fathers  is  alarming,  and 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  a  schism  if  the  dissolution  be  carried 
through.  The  pretence  of  difficulty  of  access  to  Basel  on 
account  of  a  war  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Austria 
is  vain,  for  these  princes  have  concluded  a  truce.^  The  hope  of 
gaining  the  Greeks  (on  which  the  pope  had  insisted)  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  risking  the  loss  of  Germany.  The  legate 
expresses  his  willingness  to  be  superseded  in  his  office,  but 
earnestly  begs  that  his  engagements  may  be  kept,  and  that  the 
council  may  be  continued — that  the  pope,  as  he  had  acted  on 
insufficient  knowledge,  would  now,  after  fuller  information,  revert 
to  the  original  design.* 

Without  waiting  for  the  papal  sanction,  the  council  held  its 
first  session  on  the  14th  of  December,  when  mass  was  said  by 
Philibert,  bishop  of  Coutances.*  The  subjects  for  discussion 
were  defined  as  being  three — the  extinction  of  heresy;  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  unity  among  Christians;  and  the 
reformation  of  the  church.**    The  system  of  voting  by  nations, 

y  The  pope  bad  insisted  on  this  topic.  Ragus.  106, 110. 

and  both  Si^smund  and  the  legate  had  ■  Mn,    Sylv.  pp.  64  seqq. ;  or  Faso. 

laboured  to  make  peace  between  the  Kcr.  Exp.  et  Fug.  i.  54,  seqq. 

dukes,  with  a  view  to  the  councU.     See  *  Hard.  viii.  1106 ;  Herm.  Com.  1317. 

Martone,  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  40-2;  Joh.  *  Hard.  viii.  1114-5. 
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which  had  been  established  at  Clonstance  was  now  set  asidd, — 
partly,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the  jealousies  which  had 
there  arisen  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  English,  and  partly 
because  the  separation  of  the  cardinals,  as  a  body  distinct  from  the 
nations,  had  rendered  them  eager  for  the  pope's  authority  rather 
than  for  the  general  good  of  the  churcL®  Instead  of  this  arrange* 
ment,  the  council  was  divided  into  four  "deputations,"  each 
composed  of  members  belonging  to  all  degrees  of  the  hierarchy, 
from  patriarchs  and  cardinals  down  to  monks  and  secular 
clergy.  These  deputations  wore  severally  charged  with  the 
consideration  of — (1)  General  business;  (2)  Beformation;  (3) 
Tlie  Faith ;  and  (4)  Peace.  They  met  thrice  a-week,  and  no 
subject  could  be  proposed  in  a  general  congregation  until  after 
it  had  been  discussed  in  the  deputations.^ 

The  council  was  increased  considerably  in  numbers ;  but  of 
prelates  tliere  were  comparatively  few,  nor  did  the  representa- 
tives of  universities  form  so  important  an  element  as  at  Con- 
stance. Italy  had  sent  but  a  small  number  of  members; 
England  as  yet  none.*  The  mass  of  the  council  was  drawn 
from  tlie  two  nations  which  were  nearest  to  Basel — the  French 
and  the  Germans. 

Eugenius,  alarmed  by  the  opening  of  communications  with 
tlie  Boliemians,  issued,  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1432,  fresh  documents  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  council,  alleging,  as  before,  the  difficulties  of  access  to 
Basel  on  account  of  the  war  between  Austria  and  Burgundy, 
the  state  of  his  own  health,  which  must  prevent  his  attendance 
the  smallness  of  the  numbers  assenibleil,  and  the  expiration  of 
the  seven  years  which  had  been  fixed  as  a  term  at  the  council 
of  Siena ;  and  again  he  announced  another  council,  to  be  held 

•  St'hroekh,  xxxii.  34 ;  Milman,  vi.  03.  would  ('XiX'<lite  thdr  poinj::  (Hard.  viii. 
The  CanUjrbury  convoc-ution  in  1433  1437 ;  ix.  101)1 ;  Kayii.  1432. 7).  John  of 
resolved  thut  the  English  repicflenttttivcs  Biignsa  cxpresst  s  surprise  that,  as  Henry 
should  advo<*ate  the  division  by  nations  hiulgrcitly  pressed  tlio  nsscmblinf::  of 
(Wilk.  iii.  522),  and  instructions  wore  the  council,  no  English  memi>ors  had 
given  to  them  accordingly.  (Bekyngton,  appeared  when  it  had  already  sat  three 
262.)  years  (65).  Tlie  arrival  of  some  English 

«*  Hard.  viii.  1439-42 ;  Aug.  Patric.  about   the  middle  of  February,  1433, 

ib.  1098.    Seo  Raumer,  Hist.  Tasohenb.  and  their  entrance  into  the  council  on 

1849,  p.  124.    For  the  rules  laid  down  the  2nd  of  March,  are  noted  by  Peter  of 

as  to  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  Zatoo  (Monum.  311,319),  but  it  appears 

council,  see  Hard.  viii.  1443-6;  ix.  1100.  that,  in  consequence  of  some  jealousy, 

*  The  council  sent  the  bishop  of  Lodi  these  were  recalled  -  as  to  which  a  ro- 
te beg  that  Honry  YI.  would  send  am-  monstrance  was  addrcssc*<l  to  the  king 
bassadors  and  prelates,  and  would  make  by  the  bishop  of  Lodi  (Bekynton,  Xo. 
peace  with  his  enemies.  He  replied  that  258), — and  a  fresh  deputation  was  sent 
ho  agreed  to  tend  representatives,  and  in  the  following  year.    There  are  many 
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at  Bologna.'  But  the  council,  remembering  that  the  meeting 
at  Siena  had  been  rendered  ineffectual  through  the  late  pope's 
contrivances,  and  inferring  from  the  proceedings  of  Martin  and 
of  Eugenius  that  the  papacy  was  hostile  to  such 
assemblies,  resolved  to  continue  its  sessions.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  Cesarini  addi*essed  a  second  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  the  pope.  He  reports  the  hopeful  state  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  Bohemians,  who  had  agreed  to  send  deputies  to  Basel. 
He  dwells  on  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  spiritual  over 
temporal  interests.  He  speaks  of  the  growing  numbers  and 
influence  of  the  council.  He  rests  its  legitimacy  on  the  same 
foundation  with  the  papacies  of  Martin  and  of  Eugenius — the 
general  council  of  Constance.  He  exposes  the  futility  of  the  pre- 
tence as  to  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  seven  years  from  the 
time  of  the  last  council.  He  represents  the  views  of  persons 
who  deny  that  the  pope  had  power  to  dissolve  a  council,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  decree  of  Constance,^  and  he  intimates  that  he 
himself  agrees  in  that  opinion.^ 

But  although  the  legate  expressed  himself  thus  plainly,  he 
thought  it  well,  out  of  regard  for  the  papal  authority,  to  resign 
the  presidency  of  the  council,  to  which  Philibert,  bishop  of 
Coutances,  was  elected  in  his  room ;'  and  in  a  synodal  letter, 
addressed  to  all  faithful  Christians,  the  assembled  fathers 
declared  their  resolution  to  remain  at  Basel  until  the  pur- 
poses of  their  meeting  should  be  accomplished.* 

About  this  time  Sigismund  suddenly'  announced  an  in- 
tention of  going  to  Eome  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
imperial  crown.  It  would  seem  that  the  difficulties,  disappoint- 
ments, and  reverses  which  he  had  experienced,  both  in   his 

letters  relating  to  the  council  in  Bekyu-  (Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  quoted 

ton's    corrcbpondencL', — among  them  a  by  Yoigt  in  Raumers  Taschcnb.  1833, 

commission    and    instnictious    for  the  p.  63 ;  Fuller,  ii.  445.) 

bishops  ofLondon,  Rochester,  and  others,  '  Hard.  viil.  1571,  1575-8,  1579,  Ac; 

>Liy31,  1484  (Nos.  273-4).    There  is  a  ix.  1085;  Joh.  Ragus.   170;   Palacky, 

letter  in  the  king's  name,  July  17, 1434,  III.  iii.  23. 

blaming  the  coimcil  for  liaving  refused  '  This  decree  is  known  by  the  name 
to  admit  his  envoys  without  an  oath,  of  Freutiens.    See  p.  292. 
and    for  its    proceedings    against    the  *"  JiiU.  Sylv.  75-80 ;  Fasoic.  Rer.  Exp. 
pope.    (Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  724.  et  Fug.  i.  63  seqq.     The  legate's  re- 
See  too  Hard.  viii.  1436, 1514.    Wilkins,  monstrances    are    both    translated   in 
519-521.)    Archbishop  Kemp,  of  York,  Canon  Jenkins's  Life  of  him. 
(afterwards  translatea  to  Canterbury)  *  Mn,  Sylv.  Bulla  Retractationis,  fol. 
was    among    the    representatives   first  2 ;  Planck,  v.  435. 
chosen,    but    did    not    appear    until  ^  Hard.  viii.  1315  (Jan.  21, 1432). 
1435  (Hook.  V.  218-220;  Rayn.  1432.  »  "Sine    voluntate  et  assensu    elec- 
18).    The  English  had  fierce  quarrels  torum,"  says  Andrew  of  Ratisbon,  in 
with  the  Spaniards  about  precedence.  Eccard,  i.  2163. 
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secular  and  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy,  had  suggested  the  idea 
of  endeaTouring  by  this  means  to  render  his  authority  more 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  perhaps  he  may  have  bought 
more  especially  that  in  tlie  general  council  a  crowned  emperor 
would  have  greater  influence  than  a  king  of  the  Bomans." 
But  circumstances  were  greatly  changed  from  the  times  when 
earlier  emperors  had  repaired  to  Some  for  coronation.  Italy, 
which  had  formerly  been  regarded  by  the  imperialist  lawyers 
as  the  special  domain  of  the  crown,  was  no  longer  subject  to  it 
except  in  name ;  and  tlie  necessities  by  which  Sigismund  had 
been  cramped  throughout  his  life — necespities  chiefly  caused 
by  the  alienations  and  other  improvident  expenses  of  his  prede- 
cessors ^ — prevented  his  appearing  with  such  a  force  as  might 
have  overawed  the  princes  and  the  republics  of  Italy.**  At 
Milan,  where  he  had  been  led  to  expect  from  the  duke,  Philip 
Mary  Visconti,  not  only  a  welcome,  but  supplies  of  money  and 
a  force  sufficient  to  make  his  authority  respected  by  the  Italians, 
he  found  himself  treated  with  outward  ceremony  indeed,  but 
with  mortifying  coolness  and  distrust^     The   duke  absented 

Nov.  25,  himself  from  the  solemnity  of  his  receiving  the  iron 
^*'^^'  crown,  and  altogether  avoided  a  meeting  with  him.** 
Eugenius,  fearing  that  the  title  of  emperor  would  render  Sigis- 
mund more  powerful  as  against  the  papacy,  deferred  the  Roman 
July  1432_  coronation  under  one  pretext  after  another;''  and  for 
May,  1433.  ten  months  Sigismund  fretted  in  impotent  expectation 
at  Siena,  where  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  pressed  heavily  on 
the  citizens."  At  length  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  to  Borne, 
after  having  sworn  by  his  ambassadors  that  he  would  never 

,,    „,      forsake    the    interest  of  Euprenius;    and    on   Whit- 

Sunday,   1433,  he  received    the    imperial  crown   in 

St.  Peter's  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.^     But  there  was  little 

"  See  Aschboch,  iv.  45.  commonly  believed    that    (perbaps   in 

"  Such  as  the  fiacrifice  of  imperial  order  to  punish  Sif^ismund  for  his  lenity 

property,  &c.,  which  Charles  IV.  had  towards  the  Hussites),  the  pope  would 

made  for  the  election  of  Wenceslaus.  not  crown  him.  (Andr.   Ratisb.  2163; 

Krantz,  *  Saxonia,*  285 ;  •  Wandalia,'  2G1 .  Herm.  Comer,  131G.) 
See  above,  p.  141).            "  Sisin.  vi.  291.        '  Hist.   Senens.    in  Murat.   xx.   41 ; 

P  Krantz,  Saxonia,  296;  Sism.  vi.293.  Rayn.  1432.  20-1 ;  Sismondi,  vi.  294-5; 

For  notices  of  Philip  Mary's  character,  Aschb.    iv.    82    seqq. ;    "  Audivi    ego 

see  a  Life  in  Muratori,  xx. ;  Mn.  Sylv.  do  sropius    ilium   dicentem,    quuin   Senis 

Europa,  c.  49 ;  E.  Windeck  in  Mencken,  essemus,    Ego  ulciscar  de    illo  perfid- 

i.  1150 ;  Antonin.  503 ;  Herm.  Comer,  issimo  tyranno  qui  mo  Senis  tanquam 

in  Eocard,ii.  1233;  Burckhardt,  *Cultiir  belluam    collocavit.''      Bonincoutr.    in 

d.  Rennist>ance,'  30.  Murat.  xxi.  140. 

«  Schrookh,  xxxiL  26.  *  Poggio,  Hist.  Florent.  380;  Zantfl. 

'  He  had  written  in  favour  of  the  in  Martenc,  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  433-4 ;  Leon, 

scheme  (Rayn.  1431.  31);  but  it  was  Aretin.  in  Baluz.  Miscel).  iii.   189-5. 
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of  splendour  in  the  ceremony ^^  and,  as  Sigismund  was  suffering 
from  gout,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  consent  that  his  mule  should 
be  led  only  three  steps  by  the  emperor — a  symbol  rather  than  a 
performance  of  the  traditional  homage  of  Constantine.*  It  is 
said  that  from  this  time  is  to  be  dated  the  use  of  the  double 
eagle  as  denoting  the  union  of  imperial  and  royal  dignity/ 

After  a  short  stay  at  Rome,  Sigismund  set  off  for  his  northern 
dominions,  wliere,  in  the  meanwhile,  his  subjects  had  been 
tending  to  a  state  of  anarchy.*  On  the  lltli  of  October  he 
rcixched  Basel.  He  had  throughout  been  earnest  for  the 
council,  which,  after  the  failure  of  the  crusade,  he  had  regarded 
as  the  only  means  of  pacifying  Bohemia ;  he  had  written  to 
assure  it  of  his  support;  he  had  urged  on  the  pope,  both  by 
letters  and  by  ambassadors,  the  expediency  of  allowing  it  to 
continue ;  and  he  liad  requested  all  Christian  princes  to  aid  it 
by  their  influence.*  An  assembly  of  the  French  Feb.  26, 
clergy  at  Bourges,  under  Charles  VII.  had  also  taken  ^'^'^• 
up  the  cause  of  the  council,  and  had  petitioned  the  king  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  procure  his  consent 
to  its  continuance.^ 

Sigismund,  as  we  have  seen,  had  forwarded  the  invitation  of 
the  council  to  the  Bohemians  in  October,  1431,®  and  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  procure  their  appearance  by  deputies  at 
Basel. *^  But  much  of  the  distrust  caused  by  the  fate  of  Hus 
still  remained ;  and,  while  the  Calixtines  and  even  the  Orphans 
were  willing  to  negotiate,  the  Taborites  declared  that  it  would 
be  a  folly  to  submit  to  their  enemies  as  judges.®  The  opinions 
of  this  party  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  council 
at  Martinmas,  1431,  and  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  work  of 
Procopius.  The  letter  dwells  on  the  corruptions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical system — the  faults  of  the  clergy,   the   mischievous 

Infcssiira  in  Eccard,  ii.  187G-7;  Rajni.  ooronatioos,  boc  Rayn.  1433.  14. 

1433.  12  seqq.;  Palacky,  III.  iii.  111-3:  '  Aachb.  iv.  119;   Reumont,  iii.  85. 

Aschb.    iv.    88,    104,    114.     Eborhard  Sec  JEn.  Sylv.  Vita  Friderici  IIL,  in 

of  Windeck  has  a  fabulous  story  that  KoUar,  Aualecta,  ii.  273. 

tho  crown  having  boon  put  on  unevenly,  ■  Palacky,  III.  iii.  18. 

the  p<»pe,  OS  tlie  emperor  knelt  before  •  Hard.  viii.  1153, 1438. 1545-7, 1606; 

him,    set    it   straight     with    his   foot.  liayn.   1431.  26;   1432.  I;   Mart  GoU. 

(Mencken,  i.  1245.)    See  Gregorov.  vii.  Ampl.  viii.  GO,  63,  89,  &o. ;  Schrockh, 

3!).  xxxii.  27 ;  Aschb.  iv.  o.  4. 

■  Grogorov.  1.  c.  *»  Hard.  viii.   1454  seqq. ;    Palacky, 

*  Rayn.    1433.   14;    Aschb.   iv.  118.  III.  iii.  40. 

I^eonard  of  Arezzo  (1.  c.)  says  that  the  *  Page  406. 

ojicium  straioritYf Sisouiiiied.  ForSigis-  ^  Monum.  Gone.  Hani,  264;    Lenf. 

mund's    edict,    comprising    those    of  i.  376. 

Frederick  II.  ami  Charles  IV.  on  their  •  Palacky,  III.  iii.  23. 
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effects  of  wealth  on  them,  on  their  pomp,  Inxnry,  incontiQence» 
and  rapacity ;  on  the  use  of  lying  legends,  on  the  prohibition 
of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  abuses  of  private  mass  and  of  con- 
fession, on  the  breach  of  the  Saviour's  command  as  to  ad- 
ministration of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  as  to  the  persecution 
of  the  reformers,  and  other  such  matters/  To  this  the  conndl 
replied  on  the  28th  of  December ;  ^  and  it  continued  its 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  Bohemians.  At  length,  after  con- 
ferences at  Eger  between  representatives  of  the  two  parties,^ 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Bohemians  should  send  deputies  to 
BaseU  One  of  them  had  bluntly  said,  "Lo,  you  have  laws 
which  allow  you  to  break  all  promises  and  oaths ;  what  security 
then  can  you  give  us?"*  The  safe-conduct  was  therefore 
elaborately  drawn  up,  so  as  to  allow  no  repetition  of  the  trea- 
Jane  20,    chery  to  which  Has  had  fallen  a  victim,  and  it  in- 

1432.  eluded  permission  for  the  Bohemians  to  hold  their 
services  in  their  own  fashion  within  their  lodgings  at  Basel/ 
The  pope  at  last  gave  a  qualified  asseut  to  the  attempt  which 
the  council  desired  to  make  at  reconciliation.'^ 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1433,  the  Bohemian  deputies,  thirty 
in  number,  arrived  at  Basel,  where  their  foreign  dress,  with  the 
wild  and  fierce  looks  of  some  among  them,  produced  a  great 
excitement  Procopius  the  Great  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
interest  and  awe  for  his  combined  character  of  priest  and  general 
— as  the  skilful  and  terrible  commander  before  whom  so  many 
thousands  had  fallen."  The  strangers  were  received  with 
much  respect  by  the  council  and  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city ;  ®  and  notwithstanding  the  utter  unUkeness  of  the  men, 
a  friendly  relation  was  speedily  established  between  Cesarini 

'  Job.  nagUB.  153-170.  bimus  animis.'*    (Hard.  viii.  1472.) 

«  lb.  170  aeqq.  »  Hard.  viii.  112G;  cf.  ib.  1229,  1472; 

^  Invitation  to  the  Bohemians,  March  Job.  liapjiw.  207,  221,  223  ;  licnf.  i.  379. 

8,  in  Job.  Ragufl.  197 ;  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  »  Rayn.  1432.  19  (Dec.  15). 

viii.  79 ;  instructions  to  the  envoys  of  the  "  -^^n.  Svlv.  c.  40 ;  Pet.  Zatec.  in  Mon. 

council,  March  28.  Joh.  Rag.  208,  &c.  Concil.  Basil.  289;  Coobl.  247.    "Inter 

*  yiaii.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  131.  quos  sacerdos  qiiidam  erat.  vir  profccto 

^  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Bob.  o.  49 :  Joh.  truculentus  et  immanis,  qui  omni  tern- 

Ragus.  218  seqq. ;  Palacky,  UI.  iii.  45.  pore  &anguinem  sitiebat,  videbaturque 

Martin  V.  wrote  very  plainly  in  1422  in  ns|>cctn  madidus  et  involutus   hu- 

to  the    Duke    of  Lithuania : — "  Scito  mano    cmore  :    cui    nomen    Procopius 

tu    fidem    dare  bsBreticis    violatoribus  erat."  (Joh.  Btella,  Annales  Genuenses^ 

fidci  sanctiB    non  potuisse,  et  peccare  in  Murat  xvii.  1314.) 

niortcditer  si  servabis,  qiiia  fidelis  ad  **  Pet.  Zatec.  289;  Palacky,  in.  iii. 

infidt'lem  nulla  potest  esse  commuuio."  69.  By  way  of  preparing  for  the  arrival 

(Rayn.  1122.  22.)  The  council  bad  said  of  the  Bohemians,  all  indecencies  about 

to  the  lk)bf>n)ian8 : — *'  Plenam  et  omni-  the  street-)  of  Basel,  oil  dicing,  dancing, 

modain  seciu-itutem  acccdendi,  standi,  &c.,  bad  been  forbidden.    (Job.  Ragus. 

et  rcdeundi  promptis  et  non  fictis  da-  258.) 
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and  Procopios,  w&o  was  often  a  welcome  guest  at  the  I^ate's 
table.P 

On  the  Epiphany,  the  various  sections  of  the  Bohemians 
celebrated  their  religious  services,  and  the  curious  spectators 
who  were  admitted  to  witness  those  of  the  Taborites  and 
Orphans  were  astonished  at  the  absence  of  an  altar  (for 
which  a  table  covered  with  a  towel  was  the  substitute),  of 
special  vestments,  and  of  the  usual  ceremonies.^  For  some 
days  there  was  so  much  curiosity  as  to  these  services,  that 
the  legate  thought  of  forbidding  all  resort  to  them;  but  the 
interest  in  them  soon  fell  off  with  their  novelty.' 

On  tlie  10th  of  January,  the  deputies  were  formally  received 
by  the  council,  when  Cesarini,  as  president,  addressed  them  in 
an  eloquent  speech  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  by  the  pathos 
>nth  which,  in  the  name  of  the  mother  church,  he  entreated 
them  to  unity,  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  on  both  sides.' 
Bokyczana,  who  for  some  years  had  been  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  Calixtines,*  replied  by  expressing  thanks  for 
the  kindness  with  which  he  and  his  companions  had  been 
received,  and  by  requesting  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth 
their  opinions." 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  discussion  began.  The  Bohemians 
had  agreed  to  insist  upon  four  points,  which  were  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Four  Articles  of  Prague ;  *  and  when  these 
were  stated,  some  members  of  the  council  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  the  diflTerences  which  had  produced  so  much  agitation 
were  not  more  considerable.^ 

The  disputation  which  followed  between  four  champions  on 
each    side   was    of   enormous    length — some  of  the    speeches 

p  Pet.  Zatcc.  311;  Palacky,  III.  iii.  per  exactam  prohibitionem,  quia  hu- 

75.    There  is  an  account  of  the  Bo-  m.ina  fragilitas  semper  nititur  in  ve- 

hemians  at  Basi  1  in   Brown's  *  Fasci-  titnm."    ( Joh.  Rajorus.  1.  o.) 

culu-V    1.  311   8<.qq.      iEneaa    Sylvius  '  Hani.  viii.  1540  8->qq.;  Mansi,  xxix. 

tells  us  that  Cesarini  mudo  a  pnictice  679 ;  Joh.  Rnp^ns.  261 ;  l*ct.  Zatco.  290  ; 

of  ofitcrtainiiig  ambasaailors,  &c.,  imme-  -^n.  Sylv.  c.  50. 

diately  on  their  arrival  at  Basel,  and  *  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  702.    John  of  Ra- 

usi-d  by  this  and  otlier  means  to  discover  gusa  de8cril>es  him  a^  liaving  led  the 

80  much  of  their  business  as  to  be  able  Prague  party  out  of  many  heresies  by 

to  answer   tlicm   at    once  when  they  his  preaching,  although  holding  to  the 

had  their  audience.  (Pentalogiw,  in  Poz,  neci.Bsity   of    administ'^ring    the   cup. 

IV.  iii.  650.)    The  legate  said  to  Pro-  (141.)                    ■  J.  Ragus.261. 

copius,  on  Feb.  14,  "Quanto  ego  plus  '  Hard.  viii.  1446.;  Mu.  Sylv.  c.  50; 

vobiscum  convertsor  tanto  mmm  cor  plus  of.  sup.  p.  391. 

vobirtcura  inclinatur."  (Pot.  Zatec.  1.  c.)  '  Palacky,  III.  iii.  84.    See  in  Mart. 

«<  Joh.  Uagus.  259.  Ooll.  Ampl.  viii.  299,  a  paper  of  28 

'  ''  Unde  faitum  est  per  neglcctam  articles  imputed  to  the  Bohemians.  This 

liconliam  quod  nullomodo  factum  fuisset  wns  produced  on  Jan.  28. 
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extending  to  eight  or  nine  days,  and  the  whole  occupying  not  less 
than  fifty  days.*  For  the  Bohemians,  wlio  spoke  first,  appeared 
Rokyczana,  Procopius,  Nicolas,  a  Taborite  bishop,  and  Peter 
Payne,  who  took  up  time  by  relating  the  troubles  which  he  had 
undergone  in  his  own  country,  and  was  frequently  contradicted 
by  English  members  of  the  council.*  On  the  part  of  the 
council  the  argument  was  begun  by  John  Stojcowic,  of  Bagosa, 
the  Dominican  already  mentioned,  who  spoke  from  the  Istto 
the  11th  of  February,^  and  was  followed  by  Giles  Oarlier,  dean 
of  Cambray,  Henry  Kalteisen,  a  Dominicim  and  inquisitor  of 
Mentz,®  and  John  of  Palomar.**  Uokyczaua  then  extorted  the 
right  of  replying  to  John  of  Ragusa,  and  discoursed  from  the 
2nd  to  the  10th  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  two  days. 
John  of  Kagusa  wished  once  more  to  rejoin,  and  his  opponent 
did  not  object  to  this ;  but  the  council  had  heard  enough,  and 
at  last  the  debate  came  to  an  end.®  The  parties  had  throughout 
had  difierent  designs;  for  the  Bohemians  hoped  that  their  articles 
might  be  accepted  and  generally  enforced,  while  the  council  had 
no  thought  of  any  further  concession  than  possibly  that  of  allow- 
ing the  Bohemians  to  hold  their  peculiarities  by  way  of  indul- 
gence and  exception/ 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  Bokyczana  excited  much 
admiration  by  his  eloquence,*  and  by  a  readiness  of  wit  which 
often  enlivened  the  more  serious  arguments.  Procopius,  al- 
though he  showed  much  knowledge  of  Scripture,  excited 
frequent  laughter  by  the  roughness  of  his  manner.  Thus,  when 
the  legate  mentioned  that  some  Hussites  were  reported  to  have 

■  ^n.  Sylv.  c.  50  ;  Rokj'cz.  iii  Mart,  errors  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  toM 

viii.  353,  362,  &c.  tliat  he  might  do  ho  after  the  api)ointud 

*  Joh.  llagns.  269.  Payne  wns  op-  disputants  had  finished  their  spcochea 
posed  eBpccially  by  "Quidam  doctor  (Joli.  Rugus.  2G9);  but  he  does  not 
theologio)  Anglicud,  scilicet  Perdix,  seem  to  have  used  the  opportunity, 
nomine  Petrus  Pertricz."  (Pet.  Zatec.  Andrew  of  Ratislwn  liad  heard  tlmt 
8H5.)  The  same  writer  ttlls  us  tliat  a  John  of  Palomar,  in  dispute  with  a 
Oarmelite,  baviu<i;  imputid  to  Wyclif  an  Hussite,  "  probationi  ignis  se  submisit" 
opinion  whicli  he  could  not  find  in  hid  (i.e.  seemingly,  he  offered  to  undergo 
lxx)ks,  although  he  had  undertaken  t-i  the  ordeal),  but  that  the  other  party 
do  BO,  "non  verebatur  timcn  de  men-  refused.    (Eocard,  i.  2167.) 

dacio,  licet  Anglicus  csset'*  (o03).  •The   arguments    are   sketched    by 

•*  Si?o  p.  402.  Peter  of  Zatec.     The  speeches  of  John 

•  Kalteisen  afterwards  became  arch-  of  Raguba,  Oarlier,  Kalteisen,  and  Pa- 
bishop  of  Drontheim  and  titular  of  Ca)-  lomir,  are  given  by  Cnnisius.  vol.  iv. 
sarca.  (Trithem.  Catal.  lUustr.  Virorum,  a-id  thence  by  Hardouin  and  Mansi. 
158  ;  Quet.  and  tkjcard,  1.  828.)  See  also  Palacky,  III.  iii.  80  seqq. 

**  See  p.  402.    Jerome  of  Prague,  the  *"  Palacky,  III.  iii.  91. 

Gamaldolite  who  has  been  already  men-  '  He  is  describe<i  as  speaking,  **  Ani- 

tioned  as  a  missionary  to  Lithuania  (p.  mosa  verbositate  in  expressa  et  tubali 

312),  asked  leave  to  speak  against  the  voce."    (Andr.  Katisb.  2167.) 
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ascribed  the  origin  of  the  mendicant  orders  to  the  devil,  Pro- 
copius  started  up  and  exclaimed  that  this  was  quite  true; 
"  for/*  said  he,  "  if  neither  the  patriarchs  nor  Moses,  our  Lord 
nor  his  Apostles,  instituted  the  mendicants,  what  can  they  be 
but  the  work  of  the  devil  and  of  darkness  ?  "  ^  The  enormous 
length  at  which  John  of  Bagusa  spoke,  and  his  frequent  diver- 
gences into  irrelevant  subjects,  provoked  (as  he  himself  can- 
didly informs  us)  complaints  on  the  parts  of  the  Bohemians.^ 
He  was  also  charged  by  Bokyczana  with  unfairness  in  his 
quotations ;  althougli  against  this  charge  he  defends  himself.^ 
But  the  chief  offence  which  John  gave  was  by  using  the  word 
heretic  sixteen  times  within  a  few  minutes.  The  Bohemians 
took  this  as  an  insult  to  themselves.  Procopius  with  furious 
contortions  of  his  face,  and  his  eyes  suddenly  bloodshot,  ex- 
claimed that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  safe-conduct ;  that  he  and 
his  companions  would  not  have  come  to  Basel  if  they  had 
expected  to  be  branded  as  heretics.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
legate  attempted  to  restore  peace.  The  Bohemians  absented 
tliemselves  during  the  remainder  of  John's  discourse ;  and  the 
matter  was  carried  further  after  the  meeting  had  broken  up. 
John  disavowed,  even  with  imprecations,  any  intention  of 
offending  the  Bohemians,  and  his  apologies  were  admitted ;  but 
Procopius  still  refused  to  meet  him  at  the  legate's  table.^ 

I'he  great  debate  was  followed  up  by  the  appointment  of 
committees,  in  which  the  discussion  of  the  Bohemian  differences 
was  continued  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  council  should  send 
envoys  into  Bohemia.  After  a  solemn  leave-taking,  therefore, 
on  tlio  13tli  of  April,  the  Bohemian  deputies  set  out  home- 
wards on  the  following  day,  witli  Philibert  of  Coutanccs,  the 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  Palomar,  Carlier,  an  English  archdeacon, 
named  Alexander,  and  some  others,  as  representatives  of  the 
council.^  These  representatives  we're  secretly  instructed  to 
work  on  the  differences  which  existed  between  the  Bohemian 
parties ;  and  they  found  the  task  easy.  They  drew  into  their 
interest  Meinhard  of  Neuhaus,  a  powerful  baron,  who  from 
that  time  was  the  leader  of  the  Bohemian  Catholics,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  other  nobles  to  rescue  the 
management  of  public  affairs  from  the  hands  of  the  democratic 

»•  jEw.  Sylv.  c.  50,  p.  Hi);  l»ala?ky.        '  Pc-tr.  Zutec.  a57;  iEgitl.  Oirleriiw 

Iir.  iii.  90-7.  do    Legationibus,    Monuui.    361    soqq. 

*  Joh.  Kagiis.  277.        ^  lb.  279.  This  tract  iB  very  fuU  on  the  subject, 

^  Joh.    Kiij^nH.    280-3  ;    Pet.    Zatco.  and  contains  documents,  &c.    See,  too^ 

.SOt-f),  311  ;  Palacky,  III.  iii.  88.  Cochl.  258  seqq. 
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and  tyrannical  fiaction,  whose  interests  were  all  on  the  side  of 
war.™ 

The  proposals  of  the  council  were  embodied  in  four  articles, 
which  afterwards  became  known  by  the  name  o{  Compaetata, 
and,  after  much  discussion  and  some  modifications,  were  agreed 
on  as  terms  of  peace  on  the  30th  of  November": — 

(1.)  The  clergy  were  allowed  to  administer  the  eucharist  in 
both  kinds  to  such  adults  ^  as  should  desire  it ;  but  always  with 
the  explanation  that  under  each  kind  is  the  Saviour  whole  and 
perfect. 

(2.)  The  punishment  of  sins  is  declared  to  belong,  not  to 
private  persons,  but  to  those  who  are  in  authority — clergy  over 
clergy,  and  laymen  over  laity ;  and  regard  must  always  be  had 
to  right  and  justice. 

(3.)  As  to  the  demand  for  free  preaching,  it  is  said  that 
preachers  must  be  authorised  by  their  superiors,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  bishops  must  be  regarded. 

(4.)  The  church  may  possess  lands  and  temporal  property, 
and  may  have  private  and  civil  lordship  over  them.  The  clergy 
are  bound  to  administer  its  property  faithfully ;  and  others  may 
not  invade  or  detain  such  property .^ 

These  terms  were  granted  on  condition  that  in  all  other 
points  the  Bohemians  should  conform  to  the  church  as  to  faith 
and  ceremonie.-i.^  But  although  the  more  moderate  among 
them  were  willing  to  agree  to  this,  the  Taborites  continued  to 
hold  out.'  The  discords  between  the  various  parties  became 
more  open  and  more  violent;"  and  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of 

"  iED.  Sylv.  c.  51 :  MqU\.  Carl.  366 ;  added    tho  words,  "  sine  reatii    Bacri- 

Coclil.  269 ;  Palacky,  III.  iii.  114,  IIU-  Icgii :"  but  thcao  were,  after  much  dis- 

20.  cussion,    given    up    bv    the   conncU'a 

"  Tho  envoys  of  the  conucil  had  re-  deputies.    (Palacky,   III.    iii.    146-7.) 

turned  to  Basel  in  July,  and  on  Sc'pt.  There   was  also  discussion  as   to  tho 

11th   the  bishop    of   (Joutauces,*  with  words,    *'  Bona   eccleaia)   ufurpari  non 

Palomar  und  two  others,  set  out  on  a  posttunt"   for    whicii    the    Bohemians 

second  mission  to  Prague,  wliero  they  i^idhod  to  substitute  injusfe  detineri  non 

arrived  on  Oct.  22.    (^gid.  Carl.  376-  debeni.    (lb.  202  ) 

7,    446-7,    456.      Sec    Jilarterie,    Coll.  *»  CJiiclilffius  says   tliat   the  llussitea 

Ampl.  viii.  698  se-jq. ;   Monum.  495;  never  kept  tlio  Compactnta   honestly, 

Cochl.  271;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  441-3;  Pa-  and  deviated  from  the  chureh  in  many 

lacky.  III.  iii.  122-8,  139-40,  146-7.)  points  besides  tlioae  which  were  allowotl 

<*  Bomo  of  the  Hussites  had  insisted  (287). 

on  the  communion  of  infants.    Ste,  e.j/.  '  See  -^gid.  Carter.  i5G  seqq. 

in  Palackvs  *  Documenta,*  p.  674,  the  ■  Palacky,   HI.  iii.   154-161.     AVlieu 

pro})Ot<al  that  Jacobellus,  as  an  advocate  Pr(.copius   the  Great,  being  iii,  asked 

of  the  i>ractice,  should  hold  a  disputa-  the  Pragners  to  send  him   a   doctor, 

tion  with  Simon  of  Tussnow.    (Cf.  ib.  they  answend    that    he  should    have 

p.  635,  and  p.  381,  above.)  none  but  the  executioner.   (Jvh.  Ragus. 

^  To  the  labt  article  were  originally  140.) 
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May,  1434,  they  came  to  a  head  in  a  gieat  battle  at  Lipan. 
The  fight  lasted  all  day,  and  even  through  the  night  until 
dawn.  The  slaughter  was  immense,  and  among  those  who  fell 
were  both  the  Great  and  the  Lesser  Procopius.*  No  quarter  was 
given ;  and  it  is  said  that,  after  the  battle,  Meinhard  of  Neuhaus 
— by  proclaiming  that  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  until  the 
neighbouring  nations  should  be  reduced,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  veteran  followers  of  the  Procopii  were  invited  to 
serve  with  increased  pay — induced  a  large  number  of  Taborites 
and  Orphans  to  enter  some  bams,  as  if  by  way  of  separating 
themselves  from  the  less  experienced  soldiers ;  after  which  the 
doors  were  closed,  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  victims 
of  the  treachery  were  burnt  alive.'*  By  this  defeat  and  its 
consequences,  the  Taborites  and  Orphans  were  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  their  power  was  effectually  broken. 

During  the  emperor's  absence  in  Italy,  the  council  of  Basel 
had  risen  more  and  more  decidedly  into  an  attitude  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  i>ope,  and  had  manifested  a  desire,  not  only  to 
triumph  over  Eugenius  personally,  but  to  humble  theEoman 
see.  In  this  course  they  were  urged  on  by  the  influence  of 
two  cardinals — Branda  and  Capranica — who  had  special 
grievances  against  Eugenius,  and  had  hurried  to  Basel  in  the 
hope  of  making  the  council  an  instrument  of  their  vengeance.* 
But  still  more  important  than  these  cardinals  was  Nicolas 
Chryfftz  or  Krebs,  who,  from  his  birthplace,  Ciis,  on  the 
Moselle,  is  generally  known  by  tlie  name  of  Cusanus.''  Cusonus, 
born  in  1401,  had  raised  himself  from  a  very  humble  station  ; 
he  was  now  dean  of  St.  Florin's,  at  Coblentz,  and  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  for  character  and  learning.*  In  his 
treatise  "of  Catholic  Agreement,"  sent  forth  during  the  sitting 
of  the  council,  he  strongly  maintains  the  superiority  of  general 

*  Herm.Cornor,  133^-0;  Andr.RjitiHb.  has  miioli  cxaggemtod  tlio  nnmbore  by 

2160;   ]Jaril.  viii.  H>15;    ralackv,  111.  Hpfaiking  of  "pleraqiio  millia." 

iii.  157,  162-5.                                '  '  Hard.   viii.  1338 ;   Planck,  v.  436. 

"  •*  HoiuinoHnigri.adsolcmct  vontum  See  Kayn.  1431.34,  1432.17;  imd  the 

indurati,  as]H^.tii  tetri  atqiic  horribilcs,  Life   of  Capranica  in   lialuz.   MisiX'll. 

et  (^ui  circa  fumum  in  cubtris  vixissent,  1.  344-5. 

uquilinijj  oculis,  iinpoxo  crinc,  promissa  '  (iliescl.  II.  iv.  62.    j^ncas  Sylvius 

linriA,  curporibii8  prov^eris,  mmibris  liLs-  speiiks  of  him  as  ''homo  ct  prisiarum 

pidid,  cute  adco  dura  ut  fcrnun  quani  httorarnm  cruditiBsimus,  ct  multanim 

lorica  rcpnlsura  viderctur."    (*'K.i.  ^'ylv.  rtnim  U8ui)erdoctua."  (Do  Gestis  Basil. 

c.  51,  fill.)    Cf.  CcKhl.  278  (wbo  st'cma  Cone.  p.  3.) 

to  ajiprovc  of  the  thing);  Tulacky,  HI.  "  Trithcm.    Catal.    Illust.    Vironun, 

i.  KJ7-8,  wlio  wiyH  t!;at  yEnias  Sylviu-j  157-8. 
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councils  over  popes ;  *  ho  holds  that  the  decrees  of  coHncils  do 
not  derive  their  force  from  the  papal  sanction  ;  ^  that  the  pope 
has  no  such  superiority  over  other  bishops  as  was  supposed  by 
the  extreme  papal  party ;  ^  that  infallibility  is  not  promised 
to  one  member  of  the  church,  but  to  the  whole ;  **  that  a  council 
may  depose  a  pope,  not  only  for  heresy  but  for  other  causes;* 
that  the  church  has  the  power  freely  to  choose  its  o^ti  chief; 
and  that,  if  the  archbishop  of  Treves  should  be  so  chosen  by  the 
assembled  church,  he,  rather  than  the  bishop  of  Rome,  would 
properly  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter's  principality/  Cusanus, 
also,  after  investigating  the  alleged  Donation  of  Constantine 
and  the  story  connected  with  it,  declares  them  to  be  fabulous ;  * 
he  expresses  an  opinion  that  some  of  the  decretals  had  been 
forged  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  see  to  the  detriment 
of  the  church ;  ^  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  belief  that  the 
empire  had  been  transferred  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans 
by  tlio  authority  of  the  pope ;  ^  and,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
vocation of  councils,  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  papal 
pretensions.^ 

The  council,  at  its  second  session,  renewed  the  decree  of 
Feb.  15,    Constance,  by  which  general  councils  were  declared  to 

^^^^'  have  their  power  immediately  from  Christ,  and  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  authority,  even  that  of  the  pope.* 

At  the  third  session,  the  fathers  declared  that  the  dissolution 
1  29  ^^  ^'^^  council  by  Eugenius  was  null ;  they  prayed  him 
to  recall  it,  to  appear  at  Basel  within  three  months,  if 
his  health  would  allow,  or  otherwise  to  send  representatives  with 
full  power ;  and  they  a^^Ided  that,  if  this  should  be  neglected, 
they  would,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  take  care 
for  the  necessities  of  the  church.™ 

At  the  fourtli  session  (besides  writing  to  the  Bohemians)" 

they  decreed  that,  if  the  papacy  should  become  vacant 

during  the  continuance  of  the  council,  the  succeeding 

pope  must  be  chosen  in  the  place  where  it  was  assembled.® 

They  forbade  the  promotion  of  any  new  cardinals  during  the 

•  Do  Concordantia  Catholica,  ii.  5,  partly  rests  on  the  fuct  that  he  could 
in  Schard'a  •  Syntagma  ;*  or  in  Gusa-  find  no  such  transference  by  Adrian  I. ; 
nuss  Works,  ii.  683  seqq.,  ed.  Basil,  whereas  the  coronation  of  Charlcmsigne 
1505.  was  by  Adriun's  successor,  so  that  the 

^  lb.  8.  17.                  *  lb.  13.  argument  U  thus  far  void. 

^  lb.  18.                      '  lb.  ^  lb.  15,  &c,            •  llnrd.  yiii.  1121. 

'  lb.  34,  p.  352,  od.  Schard.      e  iii.  2.  "  lb.  1124-5.            -  lb.  1120-30. 

>•  lb. ;  cf.  ii.  17.  »  lb.  1131.    This  was  repeated  at  the 

*  iii.  3.      llis  argument  as  to  this  seventh  session,  Nov.  6,  1432 ;  ib.  1140. 
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continuance  of  tlie  council.^  They  appointed  a  cardinal  to  be 
*;overuor  of  Avignon  and  of  the  Venaissin,  whero  a  nephew  of 
Eugcnius  had  been  unable  to  get  himself  acknowledged  in  that 
charcter;*^  and  they  ordered  a  special  seal  to  be  prepared, 
with  the  symbolical  dove  on  one  side  and  the  title  of  the 
coimcil  on  the  other/ 

Eugenius  had  endeavoured  to  treat  with  the  council"  by 
sending  to  Basel  the  archbishops  of  Calocza  and  Taranto.  These 
prelates,  in  speeches  addressed  to  the  assembly,  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  harmony  and  co-operation  with  a  view  to  the 
reconciliation  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Hussites ;  and  on 
the  superior  convenience  of  Bologna  as  a  place  of  meeting, 
whereas  they  represented  Basel  as  at  once  exposed  to  the 
Jlussites  and  inaccessible  for  both  the  Greeks  and  the  pope/ 
i3ut  the  council,  in  a  written  reply,  vindicated  their  course  with 
regard  to  the  pojie,  and  their  negotiations  with  the  Bohemians. 
They  combnted  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the 
|H)sition  of  Biisel,  and  prayed  that  the  pope  would  not  grieve 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  interfering  with  the  important  work  which 
was  before  them  as  to  the  Greeks,  the  Hussites,  and  the  reform 
of  the  church." 

At   the   sixth   session,   the   promoters  of  the  case   against 
the  [)ope  requested  that,  as  having  failed  to  appear, 
lie  should  be  pronounced  contumacious  and  obstinate ; 
he  was  thrice  cited  at  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  thrice 
at  the  principal  cloor ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no 
response  was  made/ 

At  the  ei;^hth  session,  sixty  days  were  granted  "  ex  abund- 
anti  cautela"  to  the  iK)pe,  within  which  time  he  was     i^  18, 
required  to  revoke  the  bull  of  dissolution,  and  entirely 
to  join  the  council/ 

At  the  twelfth  session,  the  term  was  extended  by  sixty  days 
m(»re,   within    which   time   any  promotions   or  other     juiy  la, 
c'xercises  of  patronage  which  the  pope  might  make      ^^''^^• 
were  to  be  null ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  if  he  should  not  have 

»'  U).  11:J2.  bides,  sco  Mansi,  N.  in  Rayn.  ix.  117. 

'  lb.  11:J3;  Ravn.  1432.  :V2 ;  JeiikinH,  *  Speech   of  Abp.  of  Calocza,  Aug. 

214.                       *  31,  1432,  ill  llanl  viii.  1518-30;  AI>p. 

'  Ilanl.  viii.  1132.   Stc  the  eiii^'mvlng  of  Tamnto,  ib.  1530-^10;  cf.  Aug.  Fair. 

in  Li-nfttiit,  i.  421).     Eugtiiiufci  says  that  ib.  ix.  1091 ;  llorm.  Corner,  1314. 

tliis  WMH  a  novelty  which  no  «»ther  ;::une-  "  Heap.  Syuodali8(3  Non.  Sept.  1432), 

ral  ronncil  hud  VL-ntuu-*!  on.     (Uayn.  IlarcL  viii.  1317-43. 

113«;.  S.)  «  Ib.  1137. 

"  i'oi"  the  various  niiosiona  <ti\   l)oth  '  Ib.  1141. 

2  E  2 
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obeyed  the  order,  the  cardinals  and  clergy  were  required  to 
leave  the  Koman  court  within  thirty  days.* 

Eugenius,  on  his  part,  was  employed  in  preparing  two  bulls 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  denying  the  validity  of  all  its 
acts,  and  forbidding  all  obedience  to  it.* 

At  the  thirteenth   session,  it  was  again  proposed   that,  in 
Sept.  11,    consequence  of  his  disregard  of  citations,  the  pope 
1433.      should  be  declared  contumacious.     But  Duke  William 
of  Bavaria,  as  the  emperor's  representative,  with  the  magistrates 
of  Basel  and  others,  intervened,  and  obtxiined  a  further  delay  of 
thirty  days,  as  Sigismund  was  expected  at  Basel.^    The  emperor 
(who  had  b^en  formally  acknowledged  by  the  council  as  its 
protector)*'  had  repeatedly  written  from  Italy,  for  the  purpose 
of  moderating  its  proceeding}','*   and    had    also  endeavoured, 
although  vainly,  to  persuade  the  pope  to  concession.*     On  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  presented  to  some  deputies  of 
the   council   a   document   which    he   had   at  length 
obtained  from  Eugenius,  revoking  the  dissolution,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  cx)uncil.^    But  this  was  not  considered  sufficient. 
At  the   fourteenth  session,   where   Sigismund   appeared  in 
state,  ninety  days  more  were  granted  to  the  pope,  and 
three  forms  were  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  him,  that 
he  might  choose  which  he  would  subscribe — all  of  them,  how- 
ever, containing  a  declaration  that  ho  annulled  his  bulls  of 
dissolution,  and  acknowledged  the  beginning  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  council  as  valid.* 

In  the  meantime  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  the 
arms  of  the  rival  condottieri  Sforza,  Picciniiio,  and  Fortebraceio, 
and  the  rival  factions  of  the  Colonna  and  Orsini  familiCvS,  dis- 
tracted Italy,  and  endangered  the  temporal  dominions  of  the 
pope,  who  felt  himself  insecure  even  in  his  capital.**  By  these 
distresses  Eugenius  was  disposed  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
the  council.*      By  a  bull  dated  on  the  15th  of  December,  1433, 

•  lb.  1155-6;  ix.  1108.  *  See  a  letter  from  Eugenius  to  tho 

•lb.   viii.    1173-r».      Tlie    dntes    arc  dopjo  of  Venice,  in  Kayn.  1433.  19.  Aug. 

July  29  ami  Sept.  15,  14.33.     There  is  a  ratrie.  in  IIar.l.  ix.  1113. 

third  and  longer  hull  of  Sept.  15,  whieh  *"  Hard.  viii.  15S(».     The  date  of  it  is 

the  pope  declare<l  to  have  been  drawn  Aug.  1,  1433. 

up  wiluout  his  knowledge.     (lb.  1170.)  e  Hard.  viii.  1167-8;  Sohri'»okh,  sxsii. 

"  lb.  1161-4.  46. 

'  Sesd.  9,  Jan.  22,  1433.    At  the  same  •>  Sism.  vi.   305-0  ;    Reumont,  III.  i. 

time  it  d«.clare<l  any  sentence  of  depri-  89-90;  (^regorovius,  vii.  41. 

vation  whieh  the  pope  had  pronounex»d,  '  Platina,  209.      A.^  to  earlier   pro- 

or  might  pronounce  agaiuat  him,  to  bo  ixwals,  see  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  538, 

null.  551,  &c.;  Kayn.  1433.  5,  19. 

«*  E.  g.  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  165, 185. 
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and  amended  from  that  which  the  emperor  had  formerly  pri> 
dueed,^  he  revoked  his  bulls  for  dissolution  and  all  sentences 
which  he  had  uttered  against  the  council ;  and  this  revocation 
was  accepted  by  the  council  at  its  sixteenth  session,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1434.*  At  the  seventeenth  session,  April  26, 
where  the  emperor  appeared  with  the  full  ensigns  of  his  ^*^*' 
dignity,  the  pope's  legates  were  incorporated  with  the  council, 
and  admitted  to  the  presidency  of  it,  on  swearing,  in  their  own 
names,™  that  a  general  council  has  its  authority  immediately 
from  Christ,  and  that  all  men,  including  even  the  pope,  are 
bound  to  obey  it  in  matters  relating  to  faith,  to  the  extinction 
of  schism,  and  to  the  reform  of  the  church  in  head  and 
members."  By  this  adhesion  Eugenius  was  supposed  to  sanc- 
tion all  the  former  proceedings  of  the  council,  as  they  did  not 
fail  afterwards  to  remind  him.** 

Sigismund,  although  he  had  throughout  been  friendly  to  the 
council,  found  many  things  to  offend  him  when  brought  into 
personal  intercourse  with  it.  He  shrank  from  the  idea  of  a 
new  scliism,  and  declared  that  he  would  die  ratlier  than  allow 
it.P  He  was  disappointed  that  a  body  of  pretensions  so  im- 
posing should  be  so  scanty  in  numbers.*^  He  felt  himself 
slighted  by  its  entering  into  negotiations  with  other  potentates 
without  due  reference  to  him  for  his  approval ;  and  esj)ecially 
ho  was  dit^gusted  by  the  disposition  which  it  showed  to  meddle 
with  the  politics  of  Germany,  as  in  a  case  of  an  appeal  from 
him  by  the  duke  of  Lauenburg.'  On  the  19th  of  May,  1434, 
ho  left  Biusel.* 

The  troubles  by  which  Eugenius  had  been  induced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  council  were  soon  after  increased  by  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  subjects.  On  the  29th  of  Jlay,  a  multitude  of  the 
Komans,  provoked  by  the  contempt  with  which  their  complaints 
had  been  received  by  his  nephew,  cardinal  Francis  Condolmieri, 
rushed  to  the  Capitol  with  shouts  of  "  Liberty ! "  and  demanded 

»«  S«-o  GicHil.  ir.  iv.  05-G.  (Planck,  v.  445-G  ) 

>  Iluid.  viii.  1172-H2.  <>  Kurd.  vlii.  H08,  1412.     Uia  ailvo- 

"  "  rrivalisuoiiiiiiibuii."    The  council  eatet*  say  that  ho  upprovcd  only  of  thu 

had  heforo  refu«o<l  to  athnit  tho  lej;atfS  progrcbijof  t  ho  council,  not  of  itu  decree  a. 

u»  pn^idtjuts.    t>t!e  tJic  IctUr  of  G  Kal.  ISec  Turrecroiu.  iu  Kayn.  1433.  2. 

Jul.   H3:J  in  Hard.  viii.   1343-8.    Cf.  ^  Andr.  Hatlbb.  in  Eccard,  i.  21G4. 

Murt.  Coll.  Anij)!.  vlii.  823,  825.  •»  Schmidt,  iv.  192. 

"  Hard.  viii.  1183-4, 140,").    SooTurre-  '  iE^jid.  Carler.    iu  Monmn.    Basil. 

creniata.  in  Kayn.  1434.  14.    The  jwwer  520. 

of  tht^  kgaltH  was    limited    by  btrict  •  Hard.  viii.   1610;   I-onf.  i.  433-4; 

ronditiouH,  >vhich  bhow  that    a  fn  uh  Aschbuch,  iv.  1G3-5 ;  Bchiuidt,  iv.  1U2, 

brv;ach  ^\ith  the  {HtiHi  Wiu*  apprchtuded.  I'JJ. 
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that  Eiigenius  should  make  over  the  government  to  bannerete 
who  should  be  chosen  by  the  i>eople.  On  his  refusing  to  give 
up  his  nephew  as  a  hostage,  the  cardinal  was  torn  from  his 
side.*  Eugenius  himself  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  guard 
at  St.  Mary's  in  the  Trastevcre,  but  escaped  in  the  disguise  of 
a  monk,  with  one  companion,  to  the  Tiber,  where  they  found  a 
boat  ready  to  receive  tliem.  But  the  speed  with  which  the  boat 
was  urged  down  the  stream  excited  suspicion,  and  multitudes 
both  on  horseback  and  on  foot  made  their  way  direct  along  the 
Ostian  road  to  St.  Paul's,  while  tlie  boat  was  delaved 

JuQe  14.  .  .  •  • 

by  the  windings  of  the  river.  Siiowers  of  arrows,  jave- 
lins, and  stones  were  aimed  at  the  boat  from  the  bank,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  pursue  and  to  intercept  it  on  the  water.'* 
Eugenius,  however,  reached  Ostia  in  safety,  and  thence,  by  way 
of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  he  made  his  way  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  lodged  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.*  Among  the  reforms  whicli  he  undertook  in  the 
monastic  system  during  liis  residence  at  Florence  was  a  resto- 
ration of  discipline  in  that  convent,  which  he  transferred  to  the 
Friars  Observant  of  St.  Dominic.^ 

The  council  after  its  reconciliation  with  Eugenius,  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers ;  and  for  a  time  it  devoted  itself  to  questions 
of  reform,*  with  a  diligence  which  has  missed  somewhat  of  its 
duo  estimation  on  account  of  the  assembly's  later  proceedings.* 

*  Infcssura  in  Eccanl,  ii.  1878;  lieu-  this  with  liis  speakinj?  of  himaolf  as 
mont,  iii.  91 ;  Grcgorov.  vii.  45.  Imviiig  presideil  at  tlio  Gtli  session  of  Uie 

»  lufess.  in  Eccanl,  ii.  1878;  Fluv.  council  of  Constance  (col.  154  ;  cf.V.  d. 
Blondus,  482-4;  Platina,  208;  Job.  Hardt,  iv.  97  «o<iq.).  "Andnas,  Hiti- 
SteUa,  in  Murat.  xvii.  1313;  Vcnpasian.  panu;}  Portupcallcnsis,  episcopus  Mega- 
ib.  XXV.  25tJ ;  Gregorov.  vii.  40-7.  Tiio  rciisis/'  subacrilKMl  the  council  of  Flo- 
facts  of  tbe  nflair  would  bardly  1)0  sus-  rence  (H  ird.  ix.  425,  988).  The  writer 
pected  from  tbe  pope's  account  of  it  in  a  of  the  treatise  strongly  mainfaind  the 
letter  to  the  council.    (Hani.  viii.  15!»2.)  sujieriority    of    genend    councils    over 

'  1st.  di  Firenze,  in  Murat.  xix.  975  ;  popus  (157,  220,  299,  &c.).    Tbe  iwpe's 

Antonin.  523.  power  is  said  to  be  oidy  as  "  concilii  <  x- 

'  Antonin.  526 ;  Vespas.  527.  ecutor  et  minister  Christi "  (1G2).  Coun- 

■  Aug.  Patric.  in  Hani.  ix.  1119  neqq.  cils  are  extolled  as  tbe  right  means  for 

•  Scbrockli,  xxxii.  51,  from  Iticher.  reform  (190-1),  for  the  extirpation  of 
With  a  view  to  reform,  a  bishop  mimed  heresies,  tlie  nn'overy  of  t!ic  Holy  Land 
Andrew  addressed  to  Card.  Ccsarini,  in  (193-5),  and  tbe  re.storation  of  monastic 
March,  1436  (as  appears  by  the  date  at  life.  The  argiunent  is  drawn  from  the 
the  end),  tbe  **  GulKrmaculum  tk)nci-  examples  of  former  councils,  which, 
liorum,'*  which  is  printwl  by  V.  der  however,  is  sometimes  oddly  applioil, 
Hardt,  vi.  139  seqq.  Tbe  writer,  who  e.g..  As  the  third  general  council  con- 
is  there  called  MngorensiSj  is  said  by  demned  the  heresy  of  supiHJsing  two 
Gieseler  (II.  ii.  68),  on  the  authority  of  Persons  in  Christ,  a  cr)uncil  is  now 
**Antonii  Biblioth.  Hispan."  to  have  necessary  to  put  down  the  schisms  of 
been  Andrew  de  Escobar,  [titular]  two  or  three  rivals  for  t lie  papacy  (211). 
bishop  of  Megara,  a  Sjwniurd  ;  but  then;  Tbe  writer  lays  down  that  a  council  can 
seems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  only  be  dicsirived  by  itself;  not  by  the 
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Decrees  were  passed  for  entire  freedom  of  elections  in  churches ; 
against  expectancies,  usurpations  of  patronage,**  reservations, 
annates,  and  many  of  the  exactions  by  wliich  the  Roman  court 
drained  the  wealth  of  the  church;*^  against  frivolous  appeals,* 
against  the  abuse  of  interdicts,®  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy,' 
the  burlesque  festivals  and  other  indecencies  connected  with 
the  service  of  tlie  church.*  Rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the 
election  and  the  behaviour  of  jiopes.^  The  pope  was  to  make 
his  profession  with  some  additions  to  the  form  prescribed  at 
Constance  ;  and  at  every  celebration  of  his  anniversary,  it  was 
to  be  read  over  to  him  by  a  cardinal  during  the  service  of  the 
mass.*  The  number  of  cardinals  was  limited  to  twenty-four : 
tliey  were  to  be  taken  from  all  Christian  countries,  and  to  be 
chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  existing  cardinals.  A  very  few 
of  royal  or  princely  families  might  be  admitted,  but  the 
nephews  of  the  pope  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  college.^ 

But  it  was  natural  that  measures  of  reform  which  touched 
the  privileges  and  the  income  of  the  papacy  should  excite  alarm 
and  jealousy  in  Eugenius.  He  sent  envoys  to  beg  that  tlie 
decree  against  annates — a  paynicut  which  he  ventured  to  de- 
scribe as  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  as  sanctioned  by  the 
general  council  of  Vienne  * — might  be  suspended,  or  that  pro- 
vision might  be  made  by  other  means  for  the  6Uj)port  of  his 
dignity,  and  for  the  many  charges  to  which  he  was  liable ;  but, 
although  his  suit  was  strongly  urged  on  the  council,  the 
answer  was  that  no  provision  could  be  made  for  him  until  he 
should  have  submitted  himself  to  its  authority.  On  this  point 
Cosariui  separated  himself  from  the  other  legates,  by  sjKjaking 
and  voting  with  the  majority  of  the  assembly.™  Eugenius  vented 
his  complaints  against  the  council  in  letters  and  messages  to 
kings  and  princes ; "  among  other  things  he  complained  that, 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  expenses  of  an  expected  mission 

l>oi)c.     Sco  two  letters  of  Am]>ro8e  of        ^  lb.  rJ06-9.    Rco  Planck,  v.  746. 

1,'uiuftltloli   to  Euj^enius   iu    favour  of        *  Euj^.  in  Rayn.  1436.  4.    Tliat  the 

rcft)nn.    (Ki»p.  i.  14-5.)  orijj^iii  of  annates  was  later  than  that 

»»  Ilnrd.  1 196,  1200,  1217.  council,  see  p.  Ii5. 

«  lb.  ix.  1121.  •»  liar.!,  viil.  1318.  ix.  1120-1 ;  Mart. 

^  lb.  viii.  ll'J.-).  1215.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  613;    CJiedol.   II.   iv. 

'  lb.                '  lb.  1193:  ix.  1120.  75. 

»  lb.  viii.   ll'.)6-9;    ix.  1121.     Com-        »  J'Afy.  Rayn.  1437.  16,  and  especially 

pure  an  oi(liuMn4(>  of  Charles  Vlf.  in    the  ])amphlet  of  instructions  to  his  en- 
Mart    Tlu-s.  i.  1804;    al»o  d'Argentre,    voy.s.     Kayn.  1436.  2  soqq.)    In  answer 

i.  242-8.  to   this  tlio  council   issned   a    bvuinIh! 

•'  Hard.  viii.  1201-1.  letter,  (Vt.  I!),  1437.    (Hard,  viii*  1360- 

'  lb.  1202-3.  72  ;  cf.  Giesel.  II.  iv.  76.) 
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from  the  Greek  Churcb,  it  had  taken  on  itself  to  issae  an  indnl* 
genee  resembling  those  which  had  been  usual  for  crusades.^ 

The  Greeks  had  been  invited  into  the  West  both  by  the 
council  and  by  the  pope,  with  a  view  to  confer  on  the  reunion  of 
tlie  churches;  but,  as  to  the  place  of  the  conference,  it  was 
impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement.  The  pope  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  south  of  tlie  Alps,  while  the  council,  by  a 
Sess.  XX7.  majority  of  two-thirds,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Basel, 
May  7,  Avignon,  or  some  town  in  Savoy .^  But  at  the  same 
i-*37.  session  the  minority  of  the  council,  headed  by  the 
legates,  passed  a  decree  in  recommendation  of  Florence,  XJdine, 
or  some  otlier  safe  place  in  the  south  ;*^  and  while  the  decree  of 
the  majority  was  being  read  from  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  other  party  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building  read 
out  that  of  tlie  minority,  which,  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
archbishop  of  Taranto,  was  fortified  with  the  seal  of  the  council, 
and  was  forwarded  to  the  pope/  Eugenius  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  decision  of  his  partisans,"  and  on  the  18th  of  September  he 
issued  a  bull  for  transferring  the  council  of  Basel  to  Ferrara, 
although  he  allowed  a  stay  of  thirty  days  more  at  Basel  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Hussites.* 

But  before  this  his  relations  with  the  council  had  become 
such  as  to  provoke  a  resumption  of  the  proceedings  against  him. 
At  the  2(jth  session,  Eugenius  was  charged  with  many 
ofTcnces,  and  was  summoned  to  aj>pear,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  within   sixty  days.^     At  the  following  session  his  pro- 
motions of  cardinals  were  annulled  ;  and,  as  it  was  re{K)rted  that 
Sept  2G     '^®  intended  to  sell  Avignon   and  the  Venaissin,  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  expected  visit  of  the  Greeks,  the 
council  forbade  this  alienation   of  property  belonging  to  the 
Roman  see.*      At   the   28th   session   his  neglect  of 
the  citations  was  rei)orted,  and  he  was  declared  to  be 

"  Rayn.  1480.    12.    The   iiululgcnce  332.      Au<^.  Patrizi  ropnsonts  the  "mi- 

(So8H.  xxiv.  18  Kal.  Mai.   I-IJO)  ia  in  n<>rity  an  far  more  resix^ctuble  thiin  the 

Hard.  viii.  1217 ;  tlie  couiicirH  aiiiiwer  to  other  party,  which  '*  ex  vili  plebe  magna 

the  poi)e'8  lo«^at<«8  ib.  1358.  ex    i»arte  *  constahat,    quamvis   duccDi 

p  Hard.  viii.    1222;   ix.   1118,    1131.  haborot    cardinaleiii    Arclatonaem,     et 

The  people  of  Avignon  were  willinj::  to  nMnniillus  alios  pnelatos."    (Hard.  ix. 

lend  iiionry  for  the  expenses,  if  their  1131.) 

city  might  be  tlie  place.    (lb.  11 34.)  •  lb.  (J8l  (May  20).            •  lb.  698. 

•»  lb.  ix.   G74-7;    cf.  Rayn.  1437.   1  "  Hard.  viii.  122") -8,  1133.     It  is  said 

8er|<|.  &c.     Stie  a  letter  of  -iln.  Sylvius  that  the  emperor  had  inter(vde<l  t<)  pro- 

Picooloniini  in  Mansi,  xxxi.  220  s-qq.  cure  this  term  of  delay.    (lb.  viii.  1251.) 

'  Ilurd.   viii.    1231,  1239,    1258;   ix.  For  other  doinunoiits  of  tlie  time,  seo 

1133;    Kavn.  1437.  0-7;    Jenkins,  200  Mart.  C'oll.  Amj)l.  viii.  928,  931,  &c. 

seqq.;    Mihn.   vi.   105-0;    Ffoulkes,  ii.  *  Hard.  viii.  1229-34. 
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obstinately  contumacious/  A  renewal  of  the  schism  appeared 
to  be  at  hand,  and  Sigismund  was  labouring  to  avert  such  a 
calamity,  when  his  efforts  were  cut  short  by  death,  at  Znaym, 
in  Hungary,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1437." 

The  pope's  council  opened  at  Ferrara  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1438  ;  but  among  the  fathers  of  Basel  the  only  defections  to  it 
were  those  of  Cesarini,  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  and  two  others.*  Cesarini 
found  it  impossible  to  remeiin  at  Basel,  as  the  council  became 
more  entirely  anti-papal,  and  seemed  likely  even  to  fix  on  him- 
self as  the  head  of  a  new  schism.^  He  had  ceased  to  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  council  since  that  at  which  the  proceedings 
against  Eugenius  had  been  resumed;®  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1438  he  left  Basel.^ 

The  council,  however,  held  on  its  course,  undeterred  by  the 
condemnations  uttered  against  it  by  the  pope  and  the  rival 
assemblv,  who  declared  the  men  of  Basel  to  be  excommunicate 
and  deprived,  and  all  their  acts  to  be  annulled.®      At  the  31st 
session,  it  pronounced  that  the  pope  was  suspended,  and  that  his 
powers  both  in  spiritual  and  in  tem}X)ral  things  had  devolved 
on  itself;  and  it  forbade  all  obedience  to  him.'     The  next 
meeting  pronounced  the  assembly  at  Ferrara  to  be  a  schis- 
matic^l    conventicle,  and  cited   aJl  its   members  to 
appear  at  Basel  within  thirty  days.*     In  these  pro-  '    *  "*"' 
ceediugs  the  leaders  were  Louis  AUemand,  cardinal-  ^^438^*' 
bishop  of  Aries  (the  only  cardinal  who  still  remained 
at  Basel) — a  man  who  combined  in  a  rare  degree  eloquence, 
temper,  firmness,  and  tact;^  and  Nicolas  de  Tudesco,  arch- 

'  lb.  1234-7.      At  thia  session  the  of  the  council  of  Basel.    (Bajn.  t  ix. 

decree  of  the  minority  in  favour  of  Flo-  205.)    Seo  Milm.  vi.  112. 

rence,  &c.,  was  disavowal  and  annulled.  •  Hard.  ix.  7H4-8  (Feb.  15) ;   Bayn. 

(lb. ;  of.  ix.  1135.)  1439.  78  (Auj?.  14 JW). 

«  lb.   ix.   1130-7;    Andr.   Ratisb.    in  '  Hard.  viii.  1250-1.     Olivier  do  la 

Eccanl,  i.  2174 ;  Lonf.  i.  474.  Marcho    declines    to    go  into    details: 

•  On  Cusanua's  cliang(j  of  politico,  see  *'  Car  a  toucher  a  la  faiueet  au  renom  do 
Sclircxrkh,  xxxii.  32-3;  Voigt,  P]n.  Sylv.  si  saincto  ct  haute  personnd  en  Clirea- 
riccolomini,  i.  204  ;  C  {N'hniidt,  in  tivnte'  coinme  nostro  sainct-pcro  le  pape, 
Herzog,  art.  Cumnu^ — all  more  or  less  rentendi-ment  se  doit  arrester  de  fray- 
unfa  vnunible  to  liiui.  eur,  la  lanp:ue  doit  barbusser  do  crainto, 

"  Vita  Juliuni,  up.  irghelli,  iii.  073 ;  I'encro  secher,   Ic  papier  fendre,  et  la 

Hard.  ix.  730.  pliuno  pleyer,"  &c.    (Petitot,  1.  ser.  t. 

«  (Sess.  xxvi.  July  31,  1437.)    Voigt.  ix.  301.) 

En.  Silvio  I'iccoloniini,  i.  129.  «  IlanL  viii.   12G0-1.     See  also  the 

•*  Perhaps  on  Jan.  7.     His  departure  svnfHlioal  letters  of  March  15  and  Oct. 

was  not  clundrstine.  but  public,  and  the  19.  1437.    lb.  1300-72,  1375  seqq.   * 

council  pave  liim   an    escort.    Nicolas  ''  lililman,  vL    131.      "Vir   omnium 

of  CuMi  had  left  Ba.s«'l  earlier  (Voijj^t,  constant issimns,   et    ad  gubcmationem 

1.  c.)    ^lausi  thhiks  that  Cesarini  pro-  generalium  conciliorum  natus."    (Mn. 

bably  appeared  at  Venice  aa  ambassador  §ylv.  p.  257.)     ISeo  in  Martcnc,  CoU, 
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bishop  of  Palermo  (Panormitanus),  the  most  famous  canonist  of 
the  age.* 

In  the  va(*ancy  of  the  empire  it  was  natural  that  the  rival  ecclesi- 
astical parties  should  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  German 
electors.  With  this  view  the  archbishop  of  Palermo  was  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  council  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  confronted  with 
representatives  of  the  |K)pe.     The  electors,  however,  declared 

March  7,  thcmsclves  rcsolved  to  stand  neutral  for  the  time ;  and 
14,.8.  ^'lien  Albei*t  of  Austria,  a  son-in-law  of  Sigismund,  had 
been  chosen  as  his  successor,  the  neutrality  was  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  of  further  missions  from  both  sides.^ 
But  in  another  way  the  council  was  able  to  draw  encouragement 
both  from  Germany  and  from  France.    Charles  of  France  refus(id 

,  ,    -,  «   to  send  representatives  to  FerraraJ    In  an  assembly 

July,  1438.         p      ^        T^  ^  .111.TI  1.1 

oi  the  1^  rench  estates,  held  at  i3ourges  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  king,  the  reforms  of  Basel  were  adopted,  and 
were  embodied  in  a  document  known  as  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges;™  and  at  a  great  diet  at  Mentz,  in  Jlarch,  1439,  where 
envoys  both  from  the  pope  and  from  the  council  appeared,  the 
reforming  decrees  of  Basel  were  accepted  by  the  Germans,  while 
those  which  related  to  the  process  agiiinst  the  pope  were  set  aside." 
The  resolutions  of  tiicse  assemblies  were  evidently  guided  by 
a  wish  at  ouce  to  secure  the  benefits  of  reform,  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  a  new  schism.  But  the  council,  misconceiving  their 
effect,  began  to  over-estimate  its  strength,  and  to  flatter  itself 
with  the  hope  that  the  French  and  the  Germans  would  soon 
formally  array  themselves  on  its  side.     And  thus  it  continued 

Ampl.  viii.  G20,  a  letter  of  the  duke  of  part  of  tlio  nation  to  review  the  deci- 

Milan,  giving  a  curious  account  of  the  sions  of  u  general  council :  and,  like  the 

cardinars  escape  fmni  Rome  to  join  the  jmigniatic  sanction    of    St.   Louis   (sec 

council.    Olivier  de  la  Marche  calls  him  Vol.  III.  p.  405)  it  contains  securitita*  for 

*•  noble  homme,  et  du  pais  do  Savoye*'  the    li])orty    of   the    national    church. 

(1.  c.  300).     Hence  he  was  connocttd  (Martin,  vi.  'M)'2.)     Engrnius  wrot<*  in- 

with  the  duke-antii)oix)  Amadeus.     By  dignantly  of  it  to  tlie  king  (Kayn.  1439. 

a  strange    fortune,   this  most   decided  37),  but  Churh*s  would  not  give  it  up. 

opixinent  of  the  pajmcy  was  eventually  (lb.    1440.   5.)     S<x*  us  to  the  IJourges 

beatified   by   Clement  A^II.,    and   had  acceptance,    a    letter   of   the    Abp.    of 

churches  dedicated  t<i  him  at  Aries  and  Lyons,  in  Hard.  viii.  U520. 
elsewhere.     (Ciacon.  ii.  843-4;   Itavn.         "  Koch,    *  Sanctio  lY.igm.  Gerinano- 

142G.  2G.     Acta  SS.,  Sept.  1(5,  p.  530.)  rnm,*    S-lo,    20,    1>3   sc^q.    (ArgenUir. 

'  See  Herzog,  art.  IVtnor7M/^nt«.  17S1>)  ;  Schrockh,xxxii.  72-1 ;  Selimidt, 

*  Miilkr,     *  l{eieh8tagsthe;itrnni,*    i.  iv.    214-5.      The   Mentz   asst^mbly   en- 

30-2;  Schmidt,  iv.  204-214 ;  Schrockh,  deavoured    to    l)^)vi<le    f<»i*   the    i^ope's 

xxxii.  (58-9.  '  Kayn.  1438.  13-4.  jsupjiort  by  a   system  of  taxation  more 

"  Preuves  des   Tiib.   de  Tfigl.   (iall.  rea^njable  than   that  which  had   }tevn 

321;  DArgentre.  i.  232.     See  iEn.  Syl-  usual.     (Schmidt,  iv.  210.)     Cf.  230as 

vins,  in  (iobellinus,  290-1;  Rayn.  1438.  to  tlu;  further  ai>proval  of  the  15astl  re- 

14,  anil  Man.si's  note.     Tliis  d<x.*iuuent,  forms.     The  council  allowed  tlu;  Meniz 

iu  its  Very  form,  involves  a  ehiim  on  the  limitations.     (Koeh,  171.) 
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(as  it  had  before  done)  to  disregard  the  intercessions,  the 
warnings,  und  even  the  threats,  of  princes  and  others  who 
endeavoured  to  j^ersuade  it  to  moderation  in  its  proceedings 
against  the  pope.** 

Bishof^,  in  alarm  at  the  headstrong  course  on  which  the 
council  appeared  to  be  resolved,  for  the  most  part  stayed  at 
home,  or  absented  themselves  from  its  meetings;'*  but  the 
members  of  lower  rank  went  on  without  hesitation.  In 
April,  1439,  the  question  was  discussed  whether  Eugenius,  in 
consequence  of  having  disregarded  the  council's  citations,  and 
of  having  made  a  second  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  were  a  heretic. 
Some  were  for  voting  him  so  simply;  some  thought  that  his 
heresy  was  aggravated  by  relapse,  while  others  were  for  acquit- 
ting him  ;  but  at  length,  after  a  stirring  debate,  the  matter  was 
compromised  by  the  ingenious  device  of  voting  liim  a  heretic 
prola\)8Qd^  A  violent  discussion  took  place  on  the  question 
whether  presbyters  should  have  the  right  of  voting.  Many  of 
the  bishops,  from  a  wish  to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  other 
orders  as  allies  against  the  papacy,  were  disposed  to  allow  this.' 
But  the  archbishop  of  Palermo  maintained  that  they  had  only 
a  consultative  voice;  he  spoke  of  the  great  body  of  the  council 
in  very  contemptuous  terms,"  and  inveighed  against  the  pre- 
sident, the  cardinal  of  Aries,  as  wishing,  with  the  assistance  of 
such  a  rabble,  and  of  two  or  three  titular  bishops,  to  do  away 
with  the  rights  of  the  prelacy.'  At  the  tliirty-third  session,  on 
the  loth  of  May,  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  council,  backed 
by   strong   representiitions   from   the   ambassadors   of    various 

"  Hard.  viii.  1119,  1872,  1388,  1479;  vincialibus  conciliifl  do  jure  vol  con- 

ix.  098,  1119,  1154;  (»icb(?l.  II.  iv.  841;  Kuotudino  a<linittercntur,  qui  Baoilcam 

Mart.   CVill.  Anipl.   viii.    gives  sovcral  ad  liw  profecti  fuerunt,  et  ad  Ikks  mora- 

luttors  of  waniiii«r,  &c.  bantur,  ut  effugcrent  8UiK*rioruni  suonuu 

>•  JEn.  Sylv.  48.  correct ionuni,  vol  ut  alios  litibiis  vuxo- 

'»  JEn.  ISylv.  de  Cone.  Basiil.  p.  5.  ront,  vel  ut  scandalum  aliquod  iw?rpt.*- 

'  Voigt,  i.  lot.    As  to  tlic  right  of  trareut/'&c.  (Mansi, xxxi. 201).  ililncas 

voting  in  gonenil   councils,  sec  Audr.  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  aftcT  huviug  dc- 

Mfgar.  in  V.  d.  Hardt,  vi.  235-270.  scrtod  the  party  of  tlio  council,  spcaka 

■  "  CoUuvica  copisturum.'*   (Hard.  ix.  of  it  still  mom  c<inteiuptuously  :  **  Inter 

1154.)   Kugunius  had  before  complained  episcopos  cajterosque  jKitrcs  c^)Uscriptoa 

of  the  indiscriminate  admission  to  vote,  vidimus  in  Basilea  cocjuog  et  stabularioB 

whereby  it  was  likely  that  the  i/iajar  might  orbis  negotiu  judicantes,"  &c.     (( )rulio 

not  also  be  the  ttaui'or  pan<.   (liayn.  143G,  ad  Austnacos,  quoted  by  Gieijcl.  II.  iv. 

8.)  John  of  Palomnr,  a.d.  1443,  says  that,  88.) 

aftertheseparatioMofthec^uncilintotwo,        '  Hard.  I.e.;  iEn.  Sylv.  de  Cone.  Basil, 

few  persons  ofanynote  remained  at  Basel.  2(5  seqq;  3G;  Raiuner.  Hist.  Tasehenl). 

*'  Fuerunt  (luidam  monachi  apostataj  et  1849,  i)p.  135-140.    The  cardinal,  as  rc- 

fugitivi,    et    nonnulli    vel    notarii    vel  ported  by  JKneas  Sylvius,  points  out 

copistaj,   et   qnidimi   alii   vix   in  wicris  that  the  council,  far  from  dc*stroying  the 

ronstituti,     nullins    aistimatiouis,     qui  ])ower  of  bishops,   had   given   them   a 

•iniilem  nee  in  diiecesanis  nee  in  pn>-  reality  which  they  liad  not  befeire.    (27.) 
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powers,  was  able  to  obtain  that,  of  eight  articles  which  had  been 
brought  forward  against  Eugenins,  three  only,  which  bore  on  the 
relations  of  a  pope  and  a  council,  should  be  affirmed,  and  that  the 
others,  which  were  of  a  |>ersoual  nature,  should  be  withdrawn.'* 

The  34th  session  of  the  council,  on  the  25th  of  June,*  was 
fixed  for  the  final  act  As  the  attendance  of  bishops  was  ex* 
pected  to  be  scanty,  the  canliual  of  Aries  caused  all  the  relics 
of  noted  sanctity  which  could  be  found  in  Basel  to  be  collected, 
and,  after  having  been  carried  in  solemn  procession  about  the 
streets,  to  be  placed  on  the  vacant  seats ;  and  such  is  said  to 
have  been  the  eflfect  of  this  strange  device  that,  when  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  pronounced,  the  whole  assembly 
burst  into  tears/  The  number  of  mitred  prelates  was  small; 
but  the  clergy  of  inferior  dignity  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  their  demeanour  was  marked  by  a  gravity  and 
a  decorum  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  late  meetings.' 
Eugenius  was  once  more  cited  by  two  bishops;*  and,  as  he 
made  no  answer,  the  decree  of  the  council  was  pronounced — 
declaring  liim  to  be  deposed  as  notoriously,  manifestly,  and 
obstinately  contumacious,  a  violator  of  the  canons,  guilty  of 
scandal  to  the  whole  church,  as  simoniacal,  perjured,  incorri- 
gibly schismatic  and  obstinately  heretical,  a  dilapidator  of  the 
church's  rights  and  property,  and  unfit  to  administer  his  office. 
All  faithful  Christians  were  forbidden  to  adhere  to  him,  and  were 
discharged  from  all  obligations  to  him.**  And  after  the  delivery 
of  this  sentence,  the  council  chanted  a  jubilant  Te  Deum.^ 

A  few  days  later,  at  a  general  congregation,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  French  king,  to  the  surprise  of  the  council, 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  acts  of  the  late  session,  and 
made  excuses  for  having  absented  themselves  from  it.** 

In  the  mean  time  the  temporal  affairs  of  Eugenius  had  been 
prosperous.  Within  a  very  few  months  after  having  expelled 
him,  the  Romans  found  that  the  government  which  they  them- 

Oct  1434    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^U^  ^^'^^  more  intolerable  than  that  of  the 
pope ;  that  without  him  their  city  was  a  desert  f  and 

■  IL'trd.  ix.  1155.  prolutes  from  France  nml  Germany,  with 
*  IlarJ.  viii.  12G4;  ix.  115C.    JEiieaa    400  *'uiitcftiteplurc8,*'momlK?rsofotlnT 

Sylviufl  Skiya  StiturcLiy,  May  16,  p.  43,  kimla    (43).      Atiguslino  I*ntrizi    stiya 

ami  reckons  the  session  ad  the  33id.  31)  mitred  pivlates,  and  ''not  Ii-m  than 

'  Aln.  Sylv.  43,  45.  300  "  of  lowtr  mi.k.     (Hard.  L\.  115U.) 

■  lb.     As  to    th(f    nnmlxTB,   jTiJnoas        ■  Aug.  Palric.  1.  c. 
Sylvius  says  tliat  there  were  no  bishops        ''  IlnrJ.  viii.  1203-4. 

from   Spain,  only  one   bishop  ami   an        '  -^Kn.  Sylv.  44.  ''  lb.  44-5. 

Abbot  from  Italy,  and  twenty  mitred        •  -.En.  Sylv.  de  Eurojia,  c.  £8. 
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having  put  down  the  republican  magistrates,  they  requested 
Eugenius  to  resume  liis  authority.*  For  tlie  time  he  preferred 
to  remain  at  Florence,  althonj^jh  thev  entreated  him  to  return 
in  person  ;^  and  he  employed  as  his  lieutenant  John  Vitelleschi, 
bishop  of  Recanati,  whom,  in  reward  of  his  military  services,  he 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignities  of  cardinal,  archbishop  of 
Florence,  and  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  But,  a.d. 
notwithstanding  these  high  spiritual  preferments,  1^^5-40. 
Vitelleschi  was  little  else  than  a  mere  condottiere — rough, 
ferocious,  lustful,  cruel,  treacherous.**  In  order  to  establish  the 
pope's  authority  by  depreasing  the  hostile  family  of  Colonna, 
he  laid  the  Campagna  desolate,  reduced  Palestrina  to  a 
ruin  more  entire  than  that  which  had  befallen  it  in  earlier 
destructions,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  seek  a  refuge 
elsewhere.*  Yet  the  Romans,  over  whom  for  five  years  he  exer- 
cised a  despotic  power,  willingly  bore  with  his  vices  and  his 
oppression  in  consideration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  steady 
government,  to  which  they  had  been  long  unaccustomed.* 

At  length,  however,  Vitelleschi's  enemies,  by  representing 
him  as  guilty  of  ambitious  designs  for  himself,  succeeded  in 
awakening  the  pope's  suspicions ;  and  by  orders  from  Florence 
the  soldier-cardinal  was  treacherously  arrested  on  the  bridge  of 
St.  Angelo.  In  attempting  to  escape,  he  received  April  2, 
severe  wounds;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  death,  ^'^*^* 
which  took  place  in  prison  a  fortnight  later,  may  have  been 
caused  by  these,  although  he  himself  suspected  poison,  and 
public  opinion  charged  the  crime  on  Eugenius.*  His  body,  half- 
naked,  was  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  insults  of  the  populace  iiji 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  sopra  Minerva ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
removed  for  burial  to  Cometo ;™  and  the  Romans,  whose  grati- 
tude had  outlasted  his  death,  erected  a  statue  to  him  as  a  new 

^  Plntina,  298 ;  Infoss.  in  Eccard,  ii.  and  Fl.  Blondus,  (jnoted  by  Grcgorov. 

1878;  Gregorov.  vii.  50.  vii.  62;  Reumont,  lii.  94-6;  Gregorov. 

«  Jan.  1430  :  Gregorov.  vii.  55 ;  Mu-  vii.  52,  57-8,  61-2.     On  one  occasion  ho 

rat.  Ann.  IX.  i.  217.  promised    his    soldiers    100    days'    in- 

*•  **  Homo  imporiosus   ct    sjpviis,    et  dulgence  for  every  olive-treo  that  they 

t>Tannicam     magis     qnum    rcligioaam  should  cut  down.    (Gregorov.  65.) 

vitain  pra5  se  forens  .  .  .  homo  quidtm  ^  Gregorov.  vii.  80 ;  Koumont,  iii.  97. 

ad  agendas  ma  ajjtissimuH.  «(?d  natura  '  Mu.  Svlv.  do  £uropa,  c.  58  ;  Hist, 

snpviasinuia  et  iinniitis."     (Platina,  298-  Fridcr.  III.  in  Kollnr,  Analecta,  ii.  134; 

9.)   Infos-um  rails  him  "  nn  huomo  dia-  Infessura,  1881;  Platina,  312;  Ciawm. 

bolico"  (1878).     Cf.   Valla,  do  Donat.  ii.  9oO ;  Mnrat.  Ann.  IX.  i.  242;  Sism. 

C^mstant. ;    iMurat.   Ann.   IX.   i.   221;  vi.   375;   Reujnont,  iii.   97;   Gregorov. 

Sism.  vi.  351  ;  Milm.  vi.  99 ;  Roumont,  vii.  77-8. 

iii.  92-3,  98:  Gro^xorovius,  vii.  49,  79.  "  Ciacon.  ii.  874,  900;  Gregorov.  vii. 

'  Infc-s.  1^79;  Platina,  299;  Poggiiia  01,78.    Vitellcschi's  i»alace  at  Cometo 
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founder  of  tlieir  city."  Eiigenius  aftenvards  disavowed  all  share 
in  Vitelleschi's  death,  on  tlie  groimd  that  his  orders  had  been 
misunderstood.*^  Searampo,  who  had  been  the  agent  in  the 
Sept.  28,  arrest  of  the  patriarch,  succeeded  him  in  his  power, 
1443.  j^ud  carried  on  the  administration  with  severitv."* 
In  144'^,  after  an  absence  of  nine  years,  Eugenius  himself 
returned  to  Borne.  A  late  increase  of  taxation,  and  especially 
the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  wine,  had  called  forth  cries  of 
"  Death  to  the  new  taxes,  and  to  those  who  invented  them ! " 
and,  although  these  cries  were  not  heard  as  the  pope  proceeded 
along  the  streets  from  the  Flaminian  Gate,  the  silence  of  the 
streets  gave  token  of  the  j)opular  discontent.  Eugenius,  on 
being  informed  of  this  feeling,  caused  it  to  be  announced  that 
the  taxes  were  repealed ;  and  at  once  he  was  greeted  from  all 
sides  by  acclamations  wliich  accompanied  him  as  far  as  his 
palace.*^ 

The  council  of  Basel,  at  its  next  session  after  pronouncing 
Sess.  XXXV.  *^^  sentence  on  Eugenius,  resolved  to  allow  an  inter- 
July  10,  val  of  sixty  days  before  proceeding  to  a  new  election.^ 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  tON\n, 
and  carried  off  many  of  the  members,  who  are  said  t«>  have 
professed  in  their  last  moments,  while  holding  the  holy  eucharist 
in  their  hands,  their  firm  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  their  conviction  tnat,  in  order  to  salvation,  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  the  deposed  pope."  The  cardinal  of  Aries 
was  urged  to  wiilidraw  from  Basel  for  a  time,  as  the  pestilence 
had  shown  itself  among  his  liousehold ;  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  consult  his  sal'cty  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  which  depended  on  his  life ;  but  he  was  resolved  "  to 
save  the  council  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  rather  than  his  life  at 
the  risk  of  the  council."  ^ 

is  now  an  inn.    (Handbook  for  Eomc,  had  bctn  ii  ciutuiy  and  a  half  in  biiUd- 

cd.  6,  p.  43G.)  iug.     (Antonin.   527-8;    Lion.   Arcliu. 

"  "IVrtio  a  Romulo  Urbis  Parenti."  in  Munit.  xix.  i>37;  Ciao.  888;  Ufumout, 

(Ciacon.  ii.  900.)  iii.  102.)                     '  Hard.  viii.  1205. 

*  Keumout,   iii.    i)8 ;    Gregorov.    vii.  •  JEu.  Pylv.  p.  47,  who  waa  himself 

81.  60  ill  that  he  received  the  last  t^acra- 

p  See,  e.g.  Gregorov.  vii.  1)3,   as  to  ments  (ib.).     See  his  description  of  the 

the  punishment  of  some  clergy  of  the  plagne,  p.  40.     Rinahli   exults  in  this 

liateran,  who  had  stolen  jewels  from  the  pestilence  as  a  judgment  (1439.  27),  but 

case  in  which  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  does  not  discover  any  such  character  in 

St.    Paul    were   kept.      Searampo  was  the  plague  which  visitetl  the  council  of 

made  a  cardinal.  Ferrara  (1438.  21). 

•*  Infess.  1882 ;   Platina,  304 ;   Ciac.  »  lb.  48.    These  word.s  seem  to  belong 

ii.   874.     Wliile  at  Florence  Eugenius  to  the  writ<»r  himself,  not  (as  is  eom- 

Jiad  c(>nsLcrated   the  cathedral,  which  monly  said)  to  the  cardinal. 
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After  a  few  weeks  the  violence  of  the  plague  diminished,  and 
those  who  had  left  Basel  on  account  of  it  gradually  returned." 
On  the  17th  of  September  was  held  a  session,  which  is  remark- 
able as  having  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate 
Concoption;*  although,  as  the  council's  authority  has  been 
disallowed  in  the  Roman  communion,  that  doctrine  was  not 
established  as  necessary  until  more  than  three  centuries  later. 

At  the  37th  session,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an  electoral 
college  by  associating  with  the  cardinal  of  Aries  thirty-  ^  04 
two  other  members  of  the  council,  to  be  chosen  out  of 
all  the  nations  and  from  all  classes — bisliops,  abbots,  doctors  of 
theology,  canonists,  and  ordinary  clergy .^  England,  which  had 
transferred  itself  to  the  rival  council,*  was  the  only  country 
unrepresented ;  but  Thomas,  abbot  of  Dundrennan,  a  Cistercian 
liouso  in  the  diocese  of  Candida  Casa,  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  named  by  the  council,  and  to  whom  the  choice  of  the  rest 
was  entrusted.*  In  order  to  an  election,  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  was  required.^  The  arrangements  for  the  conclave  were 
carefully  made,  and  while  the  election  was  in  suspense,  holy 
relics  were  displayed,  and  solemn  processions  moved  about  the 
streets,  in  order  to  implore  a  successful  issue.® 

On  the  first  day  seventeen  candidates  were  brought  forward  f 
and  on  the  sixth  day  the  election  fell,  by  a  majority 
which  had  increased  in  the  successive  divisions  until 
it  included  all  but  seven  of  the  electors,®  on  Amadeus,  duke 
of   Savoy.      This   prince,  after  having   for  thirty-eight  years 

"  lb.  49.  the  binhopd  of  Glasgow  and  Moray,  the 

*  SeHB.  xxxvi. ;  Hard.  viii.  120(>.  Sec  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  many  nobles. 
Ix'low,  Chap.  VIII.  iii.  4.  (Tytlor,  iii.  245).    Dean  ]\lilman  (vi. 

y  JEn.  Sylv.  48,  51,  52;  Aug.  Patr.  134)  styles  him  **  abbot  of  an  obscure 

in  Hard.  ix.  IIGI.                               •  (^storcian  convent   in  Scotland"  (vi. 

■  Wilkins,  iii.  525.    Sec  letters  from  134),  and  Dr.  Grub  btrangely  imagines 

tlie  king  to  the  council  and  to  tiie  pope,  that  the  dean  cx)uld  have  applied  this 

endeavouring  to  mediate.     (BekjTiton,  description  to  Melrose,  with  an  abbot  of 

Nu.i.  212-3.)  which    ho   accordingly    identifies   the 

•  JRn.  Sylv.  52  ;  Hard.  viii.  1278.  IJasel  elector  (i.  3(54).  There  is  a  letter 
For  Thoma8  of  Dundrennan,  see  Jos.  from  Eugenius  to  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Ilolxjrtson,  Pref.  to  Scottish  Councils,  Andrews,  denouncing  the  Scots  who 
xcviii.  lie  is  menti(jned  Q*  abbas  qui-  had  taken  part  in  the  council  of 
dem  Scotus")  by  yEncas  Sylvius  as  Basel  after  the  translation.  (Kayn. 
among  the  most  eminent  memlH'rs  of  the  1440.  2.) 

ci»uncil-"vir  subtilis  ingenii"  (p.  4,  »»  Hard.  viiL  1269 ;  JSn.  Sylv.  58. 

cf.  48).    Ho  was  reckonoil  among  the  *  Mn,  Sylv.  55-6,  60. 

Gennun  nation  (Ciacon.  ii.  930-1),  and  «*  Mu.  Sylv.  58. 

would  s'eni,  by  a  letter  from  his  sovc-  •  Aug.  Patr.  says,  22  out  of  29  (Hard. 

reign,  .JumeH  I.  (Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  ix.   1166).      Others  say  26  out  of  33. 

615),  tr)  luivo  l)een  the  only  represen-  "Et  per  huno  modam  Basilea  peperit 

tativeof  Scotland,  although  at  an  earlier  Basiiiscura."   (Antonin.  525.   Cf.  Kayn. 

time  the  council  hail  been  attended  by  1489.  d4;  1410.8.) 
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governed  his  state  with  a  high  reputation/  had  in  1434  made 
over  the  administration  to  his  son,  altliough  he  still  retained  a 
control  over  the  younger  duke ;  and,  under  the  title  of  dean  of 
St.  Maurice,  ho  had  become  the  head  of  a  society  of  twelve  noble 
hermits  which  he  founded  at  llipaille,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.^  The  character  of  Amadeus,  both  as 
piince  and  as  hermit,  is  highly  extolled  by  iEneas  Sylvius;* 
and,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  discipline  of  Itipaille  was 
of  no  very  ascetic  kind,  the  charges  of  luxury  and  voluptuous- 
ness which  have  been  brought  against  the  society  appear  to  be 
exaggerations,  unsupported  by  contemporary  authority,  and 
swollen  by  hatred  of  him  as  an  anti[)ope  before  they  were  eagerly 
turned  to  account  by  sceptical  writei*s.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  coun(?il  was  guided  in  its  choice  by  a  consideration  of 
the  duke's  powerful  connexions,  and  of  the  private  means  which 
would  enable  him  to  support  in  some  degree  the  papal  dignity, 
although  deprived  of  the  territorial  revenues  and  of  the  other 
resources  which  had  been  commonly  attached  to  it;  indeed, 
these  recomnieudations  had  been  impressed  on  the  electors  by 
the  cardinal  of  Aries,  who  had  also  expressed  a  hope  that  tlie 
new  pope  might  be  able,  by  his  jwwer  as  a  secular  prince,  to 
recover  the  possc^ssions  of  the  papal  see.^  And,  although  wonder 
was  generally  felt  that  a  man  of  such  eminent  position  should 
undertake  the  burden  of  a  contested  papacy,^  it  was  supposed  by 
some,  even  in  his  own  time,  that  his  withdrawal  from  the  govern- 
ment of  his  hereditary  state,  and  his  assumption  of  the  character 
of  a  liermit,  liad  been  prompted  by  a  desire  of  the  doubtful 
spiritual  dignity  which  he  had  now  attained."* 

'  CJoboUimis,  331.  tror"  (vi.   142).     Scfi  Cia'X)n.  ii.  937; 

«  Mn.  Sylv.  58 ;  Aug.  Patr.  in  Hard.  Voigt,  Kii.  Silvio,  i.  80;  Gregorov.  >iL  72. 

ix.  1100;  Oliv.  de  la  iMarchc,  i.  8<^2;  For  the   later  tluvelopments,  ac-e  Vol- 

Monfitrel.  vi.  141 ;  Oldoiii.  in  Ciaoon.  ii.  taiir,  quoted  by  Sehriickli,  xxxii.  92-3; 

[)li4.     His  title  was  *•  Decauus  milituni  Giblon,  vi.  241. 

in   flolitudine   Eipaliu)    in    hnniilitatid  *'  -Kii.  Sylv.  1 0. 

fipirita  Deo  funiulantium  "  (Hard.  viii.  *  Stn:'  Leonard.  Aret.,  quoted  by  Reu- 

1283).    St.  Maurice  was  the  great  local  mont,  III.  i.  10;^. 

taint  of  the  region.    See  A'^ol.  I.  j).  147.  "'  So  Anioniuua,    525.      *'  Qui   time 

''  *' (Jeelil)eui  ac  religiose  viventem,"  eproto  8a?culo  .  .  .  nmgia  volu}.tuoisam 

Do  Geutis  Cone.  Baijit.  58;  an«l  at  p.  quain  panitentialeni  ssex  viris  eqiiostiLs 

51)  ho  Bpcaka  of  his  life  as  very  s-evore.  oidinis,  qui  fcC(;um  pconulam  et  baculum 

Cf.  De  Kuropa,  c.  42,  p.  43D;  (jommeut.  asauujpberant,  ut  nios  est  ereniitL*,  vitam 

i>31-2.  degebut  .  .  .  Credo,  quod    jx^st   annos 

*  The  most  respectable  authority  for  octo    (y)    secutuni    est,    expeotans    ad 

this  idea,  Monstrelet,  carries  it  only  a  summi    pontilicis    cathc<lrain    evocari; 

verylitilewHy:''Kt  sefaisoient,  luietses  nam  et  tunc   rumor  increbuerat  Ama- 

gens,  servir  au  lieu  do  raciues  et  d'eau  deuni  luipam   futurum.'      (Gobelliuus, 

fontiiine  du  meilleur  vin  et  des  meil-  Commentarii,    j).    ii.    j).'  4.)       Flaviu--^ 

leures  viandes   qu  on   pouvoit   rencon-  Ulondus  aiys  that  he  had  been  le<l  **  a 
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Amadeus,  on  receiving  a  report  of  his  election  from  a  depu* 
tation  headed  by  the  cardinal  of  Aries,  professed,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  that  he  was  unwillinj^  to  leave  his  quiet  life.  But  his 
reluctance,  whether  real  or  affected,  was  at  length  overcome.  He 
was  enthroned  in  the  church  of  St.  Maurice;"  and,  after  having 
gone  through  other  usual  formalities,  he  was  crowned  at  Basel 
on  the  23rd  of  July,  1440.  The  ceremony  was  very  splendid. 
The  tiara,  which  was  of  great  magnificence,  was  placed  on  the 
antipope's  head  by  the  cardinal  of  Aries ;  four  other  cardinals, 
who  had  been  promoted  by  Amadeus  himself,  assisted,  and  eight 
bishops  officiated  for  cardinals  who  were  absent**  The  knightly 
hermits  of  Bipaille  were  present  to  do  honour  to  their  chief; 
but  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  ceremony  was  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new  pope's  sons,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  count 
of  Geneva,  who  stood  on  either  side  of  him,  and  assisted  him  at 
the  mass.^  Although  he  had  stipulated  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  own  name,  and  the  beard  which  adorned 
him  as  a  hermit,  he  had  afterwards  yielded  to  papal  precedent 
in  both  respects,  and  styled  himself  Felix  V.** 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  council  could  expect  but 
little  aid  in  the  daring  course  on  which  it  had  ventured.  It 
had  already  been  deserted  by  many  of  its  most  important 
members ;  and,  although  it  continued  to  proceed  in  disregard 
both  of  the  violent  censures  which  were  denounced  against  it 
by  Eugenius  with  his  rival  council,'  and  of  the  visible  decrease 
of  its  own  authority,  its  supporters  were  limited  to  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (widow  of  the  emperor 
Albert),  a  fev^  German  princes  and  towns,  a  part  of  the  Car- 

phytonibufl"  to  expect  the  papacy,  and        **  Aug.   Patric.  in  Hard.    ix.   1170; 

that  hiH  retirement  was  merely  a  pre-  -<En.  Sylv.  62.  '  ^n.  SyW.  62. 

tence  in  order  to    tliis;    that  of   the        *>  Aug.   Patr.    in   Hard.   ix.  1166-7. 

H3  electors  22  were  from  the  duke's  Julius  II.  was  the  first  pope  for  cen- 

tcrritories,  and  the  rest  were  pcrtsons  of  turies  who  wore  a  beard.   Clement  VII. 

no  account—  some  of  them  expelled  from  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  as  a  token  of 

their  dignities  (r)61).    But  ho  brings  no  grief  for  the  sacking  of  Borne  by  the 

charges  of  unseemly  life.    Eugenius,  in  Constable    de    Bourbon.      After    this, 

denouncing  Felix  after  his  election,  says,  many  popes,  down  to  tho  18th  century, 

**  Primum  nobiscum,  ut  debuit,  contra  ap])iar  on  their  monuments  wiUi  mou- 

Bai>ilienses  seutiebat,  summa  duvotionc,  staches  and  beards ;   but  these  are  no 

ut  ferebatur,  incen^im."    (Itayn.   1439.  longer  like  that  of  Julius,  of  tho  flowing 

36.)    Yet  it  appears  that  as  duke  ho  or  **  patriarchal "  kind.    (Gregorovius, 

had  encouraged  the  council  in  its  re-  Gr'aber  d.  rom.  Fapsto,  124.) 
sistance  to    Eugenius.     (Voigt,  i.   87,        '  Hard.   ix.   1003  (Aug.  3J,  1439); 

quoting  a  letter  of  Jan.  26, 1432.)  There  with   tlie  council's  reply,  Oct.  7,  viii. 

is  a  letter  from  Eugenius  to  him  after  1410  seqq. ;  Lcnf.  ii.  44.    Eugenius,  in 

I  lis  retreat,  asking  his  good  oflices  with  order  to  punish  Cardinal  TAUemand, 

the  council.    (Rayn.  1435.)  bestowed  the  archbishoprick  of  Aries  on 

"  Gobellin.  333';  Hard.  viii.  1283-4.  thebishopofAixinPiovence.  (Lenf.ib.) 
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thusian  order,  and  the  Franciscans  of  Germany,  with  some 
universities  of  Germany,  France,  and  Poland,"  The  duke  of 
Milan,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Felix/  made  overtures 
for  an  alliance,  but  the  terms  which  he  proposed  were  exor- 
bitant, and  nothing  came  of  the  negotiation.^  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  who,  after  much  politic  hesitation,  had  given  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  council,*  sided  with  it  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  of 
making  good  his  claim  to  Naples  through  its  influence/  The 
countenance  which  the  imperial  and  the  French  ambassadors 
had  professed  to  give  to  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  was  found 
to  be  fallacious.  The  emperor  had  written  to  the  council, 
strongly  reprobating  the  deposition,  and  desiring  then^  to 
refrain  from  any  new  election;"  and  among  the  Germans  in 
general  the  dej}08ition  and  the  election  were  regarded  as  acts 
done  in  contempt  of  their  own  neutrality.*  The  king  of 
France,  on  receiving  at  Bourges  a  missive  from  the  council, 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  deposition  and  of  the  election ;  he 
spoke  of  Felix  by  his  secular  title,**  and  exhorted  both  him'  and 
the  council  to  study  the  peace  of  the  church.*^  Yet  he  did  not 
disown  the  council,  nor  adhere  to  the  rival  assembly  of  Fer- 
Sess.  iiii.  rara.**  Tlie  popularity  of  the  coimcil  was  not  increased 
Aug.  4,     in  France  by  its  imposing  a  tax  of  a  fifth  for  five 

^^^'  years,  and  a  tenth  for  the  following  five  years,  on  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  which  should  become  vacant;  for  in 
this  way  it  was  intended  to  provide  Felix  with  an  official  income 
until  he  should  recover  the  patrimony  of  the  church.* 

The  emperor  Albert  died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1439,' 

and  in  his  room  was  elected,  as  king  of  the  Romans,  his  cousin 

Feb.  4,      Frederick,  duke  of  Styria,  a  prince  of  dull  and  un- 

1440.  enterprising  character,  wliose  reign  extended  to  fifty- 
three    years.  *^      Before    his    promotion    Frederick    had    been 

■  Aug.  Patr.  in  Hard.  ix.  1168, 1172-  pragmatic  sanction.    (See  Bayn.  1439. 

3,  1177  ;  Leiif.  ii.  50.    See  Palomar,  iu  27.) 
Mansi,  xxxi.  205.  •  Hard.  viii.  1288 ;  Aug.  Patric.  ib.  ix, 

*  Art  de  Verif.  xvii.  267.  1 170.  The  Gk^rman  church  was  exempt 
-  Aug.  Patr.  1178.  from  this  impost.  (Ib.)  Felix  and  his 
'  March  8,  1436.    Hard.  viii.  1636 ;  cardinals  quarrelled  about  the  division 

Giannone,  iv.  260 ;  Lenf.  ii.  46,  50.  of  it.    (Ib.  1180.) 

'  Rayn.  1437.  25 ;  1441.  16  seqq.  ^  The  Annalcs  Novesiensea  [of  Nuyi, 

'  Aug.  Patr.  in  Hard.  ix.  1161.  near  DiisseldorfJ  say  that  he  was  poisoned 

*  Scnrockh,  xxxii.  93.  by  the  arclibishop  of  Gran.  (Mart 
»»  "M.  de  Savoye"— "Dominus  Sa-  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  603.) 

baudire."  «  Schmidt,   iv.   223 ;    Chmcl,   ii.   10. 

*  Aug.  Patr.  1171.  Frederick  is  variously  reckoned  as  the 
"  Lenf.  ii.  47 :   Schrockh,  xxxii.  94.    third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  of  his 

He  seems  after  a  time  to  have  submitted    name.      (See    Miillcr,   Reichstagsthea- 
to  Eugenius,  although  maintaining  the    trum,   11.)     Of   his    cliaracter  Albert 
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fayourable  to  the  councily^  so  that  both  the  members  of  it  and 
Pope  Felix  had  hopes  of  drawing  him  into  their  interest  by  the 
offer  of  the  imperial  crown.*  The  question  between  the  pope 
and  the  council  was  discussed  at  three  German  diets  between 
representatives  of  the  opposite  parties.  At  the  second  of  these 
diets,  in  1441,*^  the  archbishop  of  Palermo  exerted  himself  with 
all  his  powers  to  show  that  the  council  was  still  of  full  authority, 
and  that  it  had  been  justified  in  all  its  measures.  But  Nicolas 
of  Cusa  asserted  the  cause  of  Eugenius  with  great  force.  Only 
seven  bishops,  he  said,  had  voted  for  the  deposition  of  the  pope, 
whereas  not  less  than  twelve  were  requisite  to  depose  a  simple 
bishop.*  And  he  was  able  to  allege  the  success  of  Eugenius  in 
reconciling  the  Greeks  and  other  orientals — a  success  which, 
however  unsubstantial  and  transitory  (as  we  shall  see  here- 
after), told  powerfully  for  the  time  as  a  token  of  the  Divine 
favour.™  It  was  proposed  that  another  general  council  should 
be  summoned,  and  in  the  meantime  Germany  was  to  persevere 
in  its  neutrality." 

The  council  continued  to  decline  in  numbers  and  in  autho* 
rity.  The  members  wasted  much  of  their  time  in  discreditable 
squabbles.®  At  the  xliii.  session,  where  Felix  pre-  juiy  i, 
sided,  a  decree  was  passed  for  celebrating  the  Visita-  ^*"*^' 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (July  2),  a  festival  which  had  been 
instituted  by  Urban  VI.,  and  confirmed  by  Boniface  IX.,  but 
had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  popes  of  the  Avignon  line. 

Krantz  says,  **  Erat  illo  Fabio  Maximo  of  purpoBO  are  especially  noticed.    (Gf. 

propior  quam  Scipioni,  multa  reponens  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  66.)    ^  Hchmidt,  ii.  226. 

m  cunctatione;  nihil  illi  de  ccleritato  '  Aug.  Pair,  in  Hard.  iz.  1167. 

conficiendffi  mi"    (Saxonia,  304.)    Yet  ^  The  clergy  and  citizens  of  Mentz 

he  was  not  without  ability,  and  ^neas  declared  their  resolution  to  be  neutral 

Sylvius,  in   his  *  Commentaries,'  cites  by  refusing  to  admit  Felix's  reprcsen- 

many  of  the  emperor's  sayings.     (Of.  tatives,  except  on  condition  that  they 

Freher,  ii.  178.)    Comincs  says,  *'  L'cm-  should  lay  aside  tlie  legatino  insignia, 

pereur  estoit  dc  tres-petit  cceur,  et  en-  (lb.  1184,  1275.)    To  this  lime  belongs 

duroit  toutes  choses  pour  no  despendre  a  request  of  the  council  to  the  king  of 

rien,"  and  styles  him  '*  le  plus  parfaite-  England,  that  he  would  support  it,  and 

ment    chiche    homme    que    prince    ny  would  receive  its  decrees — as,  it  is  said, 

autre  qui  ait  estc  de  nostre  temps. '  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  German 

(Ed.  Petitot,  M^moires,  xii.  98,  337 ;  cf.  electors,  &c.,   had   done.      (Bekynton, 

117.)    In  truth  his  want  of  money  was  No.  223.) 

the  real  excuse  for  much  that  seemed  '  Aug.  Patr.  1175.    See  his  views  in 

mean  and  greedy  in  him  (Schmidt,  iv.  a  letter  to  the    Oastilian    ambassador 

343-6;  Coxo,  i.  311).    Mr.  Hallam  is  (May  20, 1442).  Opera,  S25-9. 

verv  severe  on  Frederick  (i.  496).  Chmel  ™  See  Aug.  Patr.  1185;  Lenf.  ii.  71- 

(*Fncdr.  IV.*)  makes  the  best  of  him.  4;  Schmidt,  iv.  228;  Schrockh,  xxxii. 

There    is    an    elaborate    character    iu  98-102 ;  Milm.  vi.  187. 

Ranke's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (tr.  "  Gochl.  827 ;  Lenf.  ii.  62 ;  Schmidt, 

by  Mrs.  Austin,  i.  101-5),  in  which  his  iv.  229 ;  Sohiookh,  xxxii.  100. 

fundamental  good  sense  and  his  tenacity  **  Lenf.  ii.  62. 
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As  a  motive  for  this  decree,  it  was  said  that  the  Virgin's  inter- 
cession was  especially  needed  in  the  disunited  condition  of  the 
church,'* 

On  the  11th  of  November,  Frederick  appeared  at  BaseL  He 
was  received  by  Felix  (with  whom  he  had  before  had  an  inter- 
view at  Susa),  and  by  nine  of  his  cardinals ;  but,  although  he 
behaved  with  great  respect  to  the  antipope,  his  treatment  of 
him  was  marked  by  aii  avowed  reserve.  Instead  of  the  titles 
of  Holiness  and  Beatitude,  the  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  who  spoke  in 
the  emperor's  name,  was  instructed  to  address  Felix  as  Tomr 
Clemency  and  Your  Benignity;  and  he  explained  that  the 
emperor  refrained  from  sliowing  the  usual  marks  of  reverence, 
in  order  that  he  might  preserve  his  neutrality,  and  so  might  be 
better  fitted  to  act  as  a  mediator  and  a  peacemaker.  To  this 
Felix  replied  that  he  took  all  in  good  part,  and  he  protested 
that  he  had  not  accepted  the  pajiacy  from  motives  of  ambition, 
but  solely  in  the  hope  of  comforting  the  church  in  her 
affliction.** 

Felix,  under  the  plea  of  illness,  withdrew  from  Basel  to 
Lausanne,  promising  to  return  in  the  following  spring ;  but  he 
never  fulfilled  tliis  promise,  nor  perliaps  was  he  ever  asked  to 
fulfil  it.' 

The  council  continued  to  sink,  and  was  especially  weakened 
by  losing  the  support  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  Joanna  II.  of 
Naples,  at  her  death,  in  February,  1535,  had  left  her  kingdom 
to  Rene,  the  brother  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  who  had  died  in  the 
preceding  year."  The  pope,  who  had  afiected  to  treat  Naples 
as  a  fief  which  had  lapsed  to  the  Roman  see,  wtis  disposed  to 
favour  Ren6*s  interest  ;*  while  Alfonso  still  maintained  his  pre- 
tensions, and  advanced  fresh  claims  as  the  heir  of  King  Manfred 
and  of  the  Hohenstaufen."  But  in  1443  Eugenius  found  it 
expedient  to  abandon  Rene,  who,  through  want  of  sufficient 
means,  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts.  After  stipula- 
July  13,     tions  on  both  sides,*  Alfonso  received  from  Rome  a 

1443.  \y^]i  q{  investiture  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom;^  and 
in  consideration  of  this  he  agreed  to  forsake  the  Council  of 
Basel,  and  to  withdraw  his  bishops  from  it — among  them  the 

p  Hard.  viii.  1202 ;  ix.  1178-9  ;  Lenf.  »  Ra}Ti.  1435.  13,  15;  1443.  7. 

i.  62 ;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  101.  "  Sism.  vi.  323. 

•»  Aug.  Patr.  1188.  «  Rayn.  1443.  1-5;  1445.  1  scqq. 

'  lb. ;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  104.  ^  Rayn.  1443.  6-7  seqq. ;  Mn.  Sylv. 

•  Rayn.   1434.  38:  Giann.  iv.  223;  de  Europa,  c.  65 ;  Giann.  iv.  263 ;  Siam. 

Sism.  vi.  823.  Sec  Hallam,  M.  A.i.  351-4.  v.  416-9. 
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formidable  Nicolas  of  Palermo,  who  thereupon  gave  up  the  in- 
signia of  the  cardinalate,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  by 
Felix.* 

The  45th  and  last  session  was  held  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1443,  when  Lyons  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  general 
council ;  but,  although  the  council  of  Basel  never  met  again, 
it  declared  itself  to  be  still  in  existence.* 

The  authority  of  this  assembly  has  been  variously  estimated 
within  the  Eoman  communion.  The  more  moderate  divines 
in  general  acknowledge  its  ecumenical  character  as  far  as  the 
26th  session,  i.e.  until  the  time  when  Eugenius  proposed  to 
transfer  it  to  Ferrara.^  But  the  advanced  Gallicans  maintain 
its  authority  throughout ;  and  by  the.  more  extreme  Bomanists 
it  is  altogether  disavowed.^ 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  coimcil  which  had 
been  summoned  by  Eugenius  with  a  view  to  the  um'on  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches.^  Although  the  old  dislike  of 
the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  had  rather  been  increased  than 
lessened  by  all  earlier  negotiations  for  this  purpose,  their 
danger  from  the  Turks,  which  continually  became  more 
urgent,  compelled  them  to  fresh  attempts  to  gain  assistance 
from  the  west  throughout  the  reign  of  Manuel.®  His  son,  John 
Palaeologus  IL,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1425,  had  been 
advised  by  him  to  look  towards  the  west  for  support,'  and 
endeavoured  to  act  on  this  policy.  He  had  visited  Western 
Europe,  in  1423,  for  the  purpose  of  begging  assistance,*^  and  he 
appears    to    have   even   entertained   the    idea  of  succeeding 

■  Aug.  Pair,  in  Hard.   ix.   1193-4 ;  Narratio,'    by   Syropulus   (or,    as   the 

Scbrockh,   xxui.    79  ;    Lenf.    ii.  81-2.  editor  calls  him,  8guropulu8),  edited  by 

^neaa     Sylvius    says,    "  lUum     non  Creigbton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath 

quippe    voluntas,    sed    sola    nocossitas  and  Wells,  with  a  very  free  translation, 

principem  fecerat,  cumquo  obodire  prin-  Hago)   Coniitif),    1C60 ;    *  Hist    of  the 

cipi  suo  oportebat."    (Dc  Gestis  Cone.  Council  of  Florence,  from  the  Russian/ 

Bas.  42;  cf.  43.)     The  archbishop  died  by  B.  Popoff,  cd.  J.  M.  ^eale,  liond. 

of  plague,  in  1445.     Herzog,  art.  Pan-  1801.    Gass,  author  of  the  article  ^yro- 

(/rmitanui.  ptiius  in  Herzogf  thinks,  in  opposition 

•  Hard.  viii.  1301-2  ;  Lcnf.  ii.  84.  to  AUac'ci,  that  Creighton's  form  of  tho 
^  See  Giosel.  II.  iv.  52  (who,  however,  namo,  2yovp6iFov\oSj   is  probably  right. 

somewhat  misrcprodenta  Beilunniii).  Allauci  l)cgnu  on  a  very  great  scale  a 

*  There  is  a  short  dissertation  against  book  of  animadversions  on  Crcighton, 
it,  by  L.Holstenius,  in  Labbo's' Concilia,'  but  published  only  one  part,  consisting 
xiii.  1G59-G0.     Clemetit  XIV.  censured  of  about  750  pages. 

the  maintenance  of  the  council  until  its        •  E.g.  Rayn.  1420.  27;  1422.  2  sqq. 
2(Jth  session  as  an  error.     In  a  Itoman        '  See  G.  Phranza,  ii.  13,  p.  178,  ed. 

edition  of  the  councils  it  is  altogether  Bonn ;    Gibbon,   vi.   2li8 ;    Ffoulkes,  ii. 

omitted.     (See  Giesel.  II.  iv.  52.)  316. 

«»  See  the  *  Vera  Historia  Unionis  non        »  Rayn.  1423.  26;   Eberh.  Windeck. 

vera),  sen  Concilii  Florentini  cxactissinui  in  Mencken,  i.  1 170. 
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Sigismund  as  emperor  of  the  west,  and  of  thus  renniting  both 
the  empire  and  the  church.^ 

In  the  course  of  his  commnnications  with  pope  Martioi  the 
emperor  signified  his  readiness  to  attend  a  general  cooncil 
(altiiough  his  father  had  warned  him  against  sach  a  measnieV 
and,  in  consequence  of  an  inyitation  from  the  council  of  Basel, 
some  representatives  of  the  Greeks,  headed  by  the  protovestiary 
Demetrius  Palssologus,  appeared  at  Basel  in  1434.^  The  councily 
in  return,  sent  John  of  Bagusa  and  others  to  Constantinople ; ' 
but,  besides  the  necessary  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  was  found 
that  the  breach  between  the  pope  and  the  council — authoritieB 
which  the  Greeks  hod  supposed  to  be  in  unison  with  each 
other — introduced  an  extraordinary  perplexity  into  the  n^o- 
tiations.™ 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  place  where  the  intended 
council  should  meet  The  Greeks,  at  Basel,  objected  to  that 
city  as  being  too  remote  for  the  attendance  of  their  country- 
men, who  supposed  it  to  be  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."* 
They  desired  that  some  more  accessible  place  in  Italy  or  else- 
where should  be  fixed  on ;  and  the  emperor  urged  this  especially 
on  the  ground  of  the  patriarch's  age  and  infirmity,**  while  the 
fathers  of  Basel  (as  has  been  related)  suggested  Avignon  by  way 
of  compromise.** 

An  indiscreet  expression,  that  the  council  had  endeavoured 
to  put  down  the  old  separation  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  new 
separation  of  the  Bohemians,  was  studiously  circulated  in 
exaggerated  terms,  with  the  intention  of  cxaspemting  the 
Greeks.'^  The  envoys  of  the  council  at  Constantinople  threw 
the  blame  on  the  mistake  of  a  scribe ;  but  the  Greeks  would 
not  accept  this  explanation/  The  emperor,  however,  interposed 
by  remarking  that  it  did  not  matter  what  the  Latins  might  say 

^  He  professed  to  liave  received  from  Pyrop.  ii.  81 ;  Rajii.  143G.  11-3 ;  Mart. 

Sigismund  himself  a  promise  to  secure  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  673,  ♦Wi,  &o.  See  p.  424. 

the  succession  for  him.    (Syroinilus,  ii.  •»  '*  lUud    recens   Bohemoruiu,    anti- 

34,  p.  3<J.)               *  Phranza,  1.  c.  quumque  QriBcorum  dissuUum  prorsus 

'  Syropulus,  ii.  21 ;  Hard.  viii.  1185-  extiuguore."    (Boss.  xix.  Sept.  7,  1434, 

«,  1188.  1626;  Rayn.  1433.  28;    1434.  Hard.   viii.   1185;   of.   1492.)    In    Uie 

15 ;  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  738,  &c.  Greek  misrepresentation  the  word  be- 

"  lb.    820 ;    Ilard.   viii.    1496.      See  came  atptaiy,  (Syrop.  ii.  28.)    *•  At  all 

Mansi,  in  Rayn.  ix.  193.  events,  the  comparison  of  the  Greeks 

"  See  Bekynton,  Nos.  208-9.  with  the  Hussites,  in  point  of  heresy, 

'  Hard.  viii.  1186;  see  Rayn.  1437,  was  justly  a  matter  of  ortence  to  all  the 

seqc^.;  Gibbon,  vi.  231.  orthodox."   (Popoff and  Neale, 24.)   See 

•  Letter  ofNov.  26, 1435,  in  Hard.  viii.  the  letter  of  John  of  liagusti^  ^lansi, 

1634.  xxix.  652-3  (Feb.  9,  1436). 

r  lb.   1186,    1210,   1212,   1379,  Ac;  '  Syrop.  ii.  29. 
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or  boast  among  themselves,  if  they  wonld  forward  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  church;  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  expression  in 
question,  and  any  other  faulty  language,  amended  in  the 
general  council ;  and  at  length  the  Latin  envoys  appeased 
the  outcry  by  withdrawing  the  oflTensive  words." 

The  project  of  a  conference  with  the  Greeks  afforded  Eugenius 
(as  we  have  seen)  a  pretext  for  ordering  the  translation  of  the 
council  from  Basel  to  Ferrara;'  and,  as  the  breach  became 
wider,  each  party  used  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the 
expected  visitors.     Missions  were  sent  by  both  to  the  emperor 
and  to  the  patriarch ;   rival  funds  were  raised  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Greeks ;  rival  fleets  were  hired  at  Venice  and 
Marseilles,  and  were  despatched  for  their  conveyance  ;^  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  emperor  was  able,  by  threats 
and  absolute  prohibitions,  to  prevent  these  from  fighting  within 
sight  of  Constantinople,  as  the  pope's  admired,  his  nephew 
cardinal  Francis  Condolmieri,  declared  that  he  was  instructed  to 
sink  and  destroy  the  ships  of  the  council's  fleet.*    The  two 
legates  vied  with  each  other  in  offers  of  money ,^  althongh  the 
patriarch  Joasaph  protested  that,  if  the  Latins  were  allowed  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Greeks,  these  would  be  unable  to  main- 
tain their  independence.'    But  the  pope's  emissaries  (among 
whom  was  Nicolas  of  Cusa)*  were  perhaps  less  scrupulous  in 
intxigue  than  their  opponents,^  and  sucx'eeded  in  gaining  their 
object.    On  the  20th  of  November,  1437,  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch,  with  twenty-two  bishops  and  a  great  train  of  ecclesi- 
astics, set  sail  on  board  of  the  Venetian  ships  provided  by  the 
pope.    The  patriarch,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
clergy,  took  with  him  the  magnificent  plate  of  St.  Sophia's ;  the 
emperor  and  his  court  were  splendidly  equipped  at  the  cost  of 
the  church's  treasures,®  which  he  had  seized  for  the  purpose ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  controversial  use,  the  theologians  were 

*  lb.  33-4,  38.  fesscs  to  believe  that  the  coancil's  ships 

*  p.  424.  Ho  professed  to  have  urged  (which  were  at  MarsoUles)  were  in- 
the  Greek  question  on  the  councU  of  tended  "  Non  ut  Griecos  ducerent,  sed 
Constance,  and  on  his  predecessor,  ut  cos  a  veniendo  avorterent."  (Hard, 
(linyn.  1437.  8.)  ix.  740.) 

"  At  the  29th  session  of  Basel,  Oct.        *  Syropul.  iii.  11.      'lb.  12. 
12, 1437,  tlie  i)ope  was  attacked  for  his        ■  lb.  ii.  IS.  •  Hard.  ix.  683. 

dealings  with  the  Greeks.    (Hard.  viii.        ^  See  tlie  oomplainta  of  tiie  conncU, 

1238.     See  L.  C^halcocond.  152  ;  Rayn.  ib.  1239, 1259.   Platina  says  that  £up:e- 

1437.  11  seqq. ;  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  viii.  nius  corrupted  the  commander  of  the 

763,  895;  Hard.  viii.  1187,  1256;  ix.  Marseilles  fleet,  which  the  council  had 

tJHJS,  687,  093,  1138,  &c. ;   FfouUces,  ii.  engaged.    (300.) 
321  scqq.)    Andrew  of  Santa  Croco  pro-        *  Syrop.  iii.  17-8. 
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furuiuiuMl  witli  u  Iarg(;  collection  of  bookB.**  By  those  wlu 
expei*ted  no  good  result  fmm  the  expedition,  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  emperor's  embarkatiiHi 
two  days  earlier,  had  been  regarded  as  a  token  of  the  DiTine 
anger.^  After  a  tedious  voyage,  varied  by  occasional  landing! 
and  residences  on  shore,^  tho  Greeks — more  than  500  in  all*— 
arrived  at  Venice  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  wen 
received  with  much  spk'ndour,  although  the  ccremonj 
was  somewhat  marred  by  rainJ'  The  magnificence  of  the  greai 
trading  city  appears  to  have  impressed  them  as  deeply  us  in  ai 
earlier  age  the  companions  of  Henry  Dandolo  had  been  im 
pressed  by  tho  glories  of  Constantinople  ;*  "  of  it,"  says  a  Greek 
"  I  8upix)se  the  prophet  to  sjK^ak,  *  G(k1  hath  founded  it  upor 
the  seas,  and  prepared  it  upon  the  Hoods/  "^  The  riches  of  St 
Mark's  church  were  seen  with  a  strong  and  peculiar  interest^  a^ 
being  derived  in  great  measure  from  the  plunder  of  the 
Byzantine  sanctuaries  in  that  crusade  which  for  a  time  had 
given  Ijatin  emperors  to  the  ea«t.^  On  the  other  hand,  a  Greek 
tells  us  that  the  Venetians  cruwdcd  to  tho  religious  services  o1 
the  strangers,  declaring  that,  while  they  had  never  seen  Greeks 
they  had  supposed  them  to  be  barbarians,  but  that  they  no^ 
knew  them  to  bo  the  fii*st-born  of  the  church,  and  that  tht 
Holy  Spirit  spoke  in  tliem."*  At  Venice,  the  Greeks  were  foi 
the  first  time  fully  informed  of  the  hostility  which  had  arisen 
between  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Basel."  Their  first  incli- 
nation was  to  join  the  coumjil,  while  the  doge  advised  them  tc 
renuiin  at  Venice,  so  as  to  hold  the  balance  l)etween  tht 
parties.®  But  at  length  they  decide<l  on  acc<'pting  the  jK)pe't 
invitation,  partly  in  cons(?(iuence  of  the  advice  of  cardinal 
(^^esarini,  who  happened  op[)ortnnely  to  paAs  through  Venict 
after  having  forsaken  Basel  for  Ferrara.^'  The  emperor  wrote 
to  the  council  of  Btisel,  exhorting  its  members  to  join  the  ne^ 
assembly.'^ 

••  Ambro8.  C'aiuald.  Ep.    xix.  IJO,  in  Syiop.  iv.  16,  «fer.    It  is  quite  clc-ar  l'n»u 

Mart.  Coll.  Aiupl.  iii.  th(i  narnUives  that  tlie  west  liiirl  Ihhmiim 

'  Syrop.  iv.  more  8pl<iuli«l  tlinii  the  east.     See  hh  U 

'  At  Ouisoli,  ono  of  their  lauding-  tlie  ve88el  in  wliich  the   emperor   wni 

places,  they   were  iufomied   of  ISij^is-  toweil  to  Ferrara.  Phranz.  ii.  16. 

mund's  deatb.    (lb.  0.)  '  Syrop.  iv.  liJ. 

"  Leon.  Aret.  in  Murat.  xix.  940.  '"  Ducaa,  1  li). 

*•  Syrop.  iv.  13:  Phranza, ii.  U  ;  Andr.  "  Leon.  Aret.  in  Murat.  xix.  039. 

S.  Cruc.  in  Hard.  ix.  741-*J.  "  Svroj».  iv.  15. 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  331.  ^  if,.  17. 

"  Hard.  ix.  4:  of    Pbranza,   ii.    14;  ^  Hard  ix.  15,  1113. 
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On  reaching  Ferrara,  it  was  found  that  there  were  deep 
questions  of  etiquette  to  be  settled,  as,  indeed,  they  had  ^^^^^^  -  ^ 
in  some  degree  been  already  apprised/  The  emperor 
was  received  by  Eugenius  standing,  and,  after  having  kissed  his 
hand,  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  when  the  pope 
prevented  the  act,  and  seated  him  at  his  own  left  hand,  which 
the  emperor  reverently  kissed,"  But  the  patriarch,  who  had 
declared  at  Venice  that  he  would  deal  with  the  pope  only  as 
an  equal  in  rank,* — ^as  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  according 
as  their  respective  ages  might  determine, — was  told,  both  on  the 
way,  and  by  a  deputation  which  greeted  him  on  his  arrival, 
that  he  would  be  required  to  kiss  the  pope's  foot  His  natural 
indignation  at  this  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  deputation  were  not  in  his  opinion  of  sufficient  dignity 
to  be  employed  by  the  pope  on  such  a  commission.  Long  and 
lively  discussions  arose ;  but  at  length  the  patriarch,  by  firmly 
refusing  the  degrading  obeisance,  was  able  to  get  himself  ex- 
cused." More,  however,  remained  behind.  The  patriarch  was 
told  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
the  cardinals,  who  (it  was  said)  took  precedence  even  of  the 
western  emperor ;  and,  although  he  had  hoped  that  his  own 
sovereign  might  receive  from  the  spectacle  of  the  pope's  gran- 
deur a  wholesome  lesson  as  to  the  relations  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  powers,  he  was  not  prepared  for  this,*  At  the  solemn 
reception  in  the  church  of  St.  George,  and  afterwards  at  the 
sessions  of  the  council,  while  the  pope  occupied  the  central 
seat,  the  emperor  of  the  Bomseans  ^  (as  he  was  styled),  who  had 
supposed  the  place  of  highest  dignity  to  be  due  to  himself,  was 
seated  at  a  lower  level,  in  a  chair  corresponding  to  the  vacant 
chair  of  the  western  emperor,  and  the  patriarch  was  on  an 
equality  with  the  cardinals.*  At  every  possible  point,  and  on 
every  possible  occasion,  the  battle  of  ceremony  was  renewed, 
to  the  irritation  both  of  the  eastern  clergy  and  of  the  emperor* 

The  council  had  been  opened  by  the  ctirdinal-legate  Alber- 
gati  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  the  pope  had  been  at  Ferrara 
from  the  27th  of  that  montli.**     But  the  Greeks  were  much 

'  Phranz.  ii.  15.      '  lb.;  Hard.  ix.  8.  •  Syrop.  vi.  16,  ^,  27;  Hard.  ix.  9, 

*  Syrop.  iv.  19.  12.      Something,  however,  was    ufler- 

"  Syrop.  iv.  19-21.  wards  gained,  e.  g.  that  the  patriarch  a 

«  Schrookh,  xxxiv.  390 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  chair  inould  have  a  purple  covering, 

232.  like  the  pope's.    <Harcf.  ix.  25.) 

y  **  Romaeorura  " — the    western    om-  •  Syrop.  iv.  14  ;  vi.  15-7,  22,  &c. 

peror  being  emperor  of  the  Romans.  ^  Hard.  ix.  716,723 ;  Rayn.  1438. 1-3. 
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disappointed  by  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  assembly,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  an  interval  of  four  months  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  before  the  beginning  of  the  formal  sessions,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  despatching  envoys  to  the  princes  of  the  west^  the 
council  might  induce  these  to  send  representativeB.^  The 
Greeks,  in  the  meanwhile,  indulged  in  the  £Bmcy  that  the  Cathen 
of  Basel  were  to  be  added  to  those  of  Ferrara.** 

While  waiting  for  the  result,  the  emperor  withdrew  to  a 
monastery  some  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  devoted  hixnaelf 
to  sporting  in  a  style  which  both  injured  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  and  disgusted  the  owner,  the  marquis  of  Ferrara.® 

During  this  delay  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  at  Ferrara 
engaged  twice  a  week  in  skirmishes  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  churches,*  and  for  these  encounters  twelve  cham- 
pions were  selected  on  each  side.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
most  eminent  were  Marcus  Eugenicius,  archbishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  proxy  for  the  patriarch  of  Antiocb,'  and  Bessarion,  arch- 
bishop of  Nicsea — both  lately  promoted  to  the  episcopate,  with 
a  view  to  the  discussion  with  the  Latins.^ 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Greeks,  the  emperor 
would  not  allow  laymen  of  high  rank  to  take  any  part  in  the 
disputation, — professing  that  such  matters  were  for  ecclesiastics 
only,  but  really  from  a  wish  to  keep  the  management  in  his 
own  hands,  and  to  make  the  clergy  answerable  for  any  failure.* 
Among  the  Latins,  the  most  conspicuous  disputants  were  car- 
dinal Julian  Cesarini  and  a  Spaniard,  named  John,  provin- 
cial of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy.''  It  is  said  that  the 
saintly  Bemardine  of  Siena,  by  prayer  for  the  Divine  assistance, 
was  enabled  to  dispute  fluently  in  Greek,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  language.*  The  roughness  of  Mark  of  Ephesus 
contrasted  so  unfavourably  with  the  graceful  and  persuasive 

*  Syrop.  iv.  27 ;  Hard.  ix.  10 ;  Gib-  complained  loudly,  but  in  vain  (yii.  4). 

bon,  vi.  235.  At    last,    however,    the    emperor   was 

•*  Rayn.  1438.  15.  frightened  away  from  the   place  by  a 

"  The  Marquis  Nicolas  III.,  the  Azo  disturbsoico  whioh  arose  out  of  another 

of  Byron's  *Pftri8ina,'  (Gibbon,  Misc.  cause.    (lb.  5.) 

Works,  830,  ed.  1837 ;   see  Chalcocon-  '  Hard.  ix.  17. 

dylfls,    152-4;    Cron.    di    Bologna,    in  «  The  archbishop  had  made  a  diflB- 

Murat.  xviii.  615,  a.d.   1425)  behaved  culty  as  to  accepting  this  commission, 

with  hospitality  and  respect,  but  his  regarding  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 

courteous    request    that    the    emperor  his  see.    (Syrop.  iv.  29.) 

would  refrain  from   utterly  destroying  •»  Syrop.   iii.    15;    Chalcocond.    155; 

the  game,  with  which  the  lands  had  Hard.  ix.  7.'»5. 

been  stocked  at  groat  expense  of  money  *  Syrop.  vi.  1-4. 

and  care,  was  altogether  disregarded.  •»  Syrop.  v.  16;  Aug.  Patr.  in  Hard. 

(Syrop.  vi.  2,  7 ;  vii.  4:)    The  farmers  ix.  1131).        '  Acta  SS.,  Mai,  20,  p.  311. 
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oratory  of  Cesarini,  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
Greeks  to  substitute  Bessarion  as  their  advocate ;  yet  Cesarini's 
copiousDcss  was  sometimes  found  to  be  wearisome,"^  and 
Syropulus  tells  us  that,  although  the  cardinal  was  the  more 
eloquent,  the  archbishop  of  Ephesus  was  the  stronger  and  the 
more  solid." 

Cesarini  also  endeayoured,  as  at  Basel,  to  employ  hospitality 
as  a  means  of  conciliation  and  persuasion;  but  when  the 
patriarch  became  aware  of  this,  he  forbade  his  clergy  to  accept 
the  cardinal's  invitations.®  The  difficulties  of  language  were 
smoothed  by  the  skill  of  Nicolas  Secondino,  a  native  of  Negro- 
pont,  who  interpreted  the  speeches  on  both  sides.^ 

The  Latins  supposed  the  Greeks  to  be  heretical  on  no  less 
than  fifty-four  points ;  ^  but  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion  were 
limited  to  four — (1)  The  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  (2) 
Purgatory ;  (3)  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  in  the 
Eucharist ;  and  (4)  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  But  the  Greeks 
felt  that  they  were  not  at  liberty.  The  emperor,  in  his  zeal  for 
union  (or  rather  for  the  material  gain  which  he  expeflcted  from 
union) '  kept  a  strong  hold  over  them.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  town  without  a  passport ;  ■  and  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  anyone  from  privately  returning  to  Constantinople, 
and  for  the  severe  pimishment  of  any  who  should  make  the 
attempt.*  A  plague  broke  out,  and  alarmed  them  greatly* 
although  the  suflTerers  were  almost  exclusively  either  Latins  or 
followers  of  the  patriarch  of  Russia,  Isidore,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
who  reached  Ferrara  in  August,  with  a  great  train  of  horses.^ 
A  rumour  that  Amurath  was  about  to  attack  Constantinople 
excited  them  to  press  for  immediate  aid ;  but  all  that  the  em- 
peror's importunity  could  obtain  from  the  pope  was  a  promise 
of  two  small  vessels  * — a  promise  which  was  never  fulfilled.^ 

But  more   than   all  other  distresses,    that   of  subsistence 

"  Syrop.  vi.  21,  viii.  10 ;   Hard.  ix.  '  We  can  by  no  means  trust  the  Fer- 

1G8.  rarese  diarist  s  ropresentatiou — "  Dicto 

"  Syrop.  V.  5-6;  vi.  G,  21.  luipcradoro  venne  per  yeddf  so  la  sua 

°  Syrop.  V.  2,  who  liimsolf  suffered  by  fede  era  mcgliore  de  la  nostra.''  (Murut. 

this  restriction.  xxiii.  188.) 

p  Life  of  Cedarini,   in  Ughelli,  iii.  "  Syropmus  speaks  of  the  system  of 

677.     In  answer  to  the  compliments  of  passports    as    an    estaUiidiied    western 

Cesarini  and  another  cardinal,  the  in-  custom,  which  the  emperor  took  up  on 

terproter  ascribed   his  success  to  the  arriving  at  Ferrara.    (vi.  1.) 

grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  the  *  lb.  vi.  1,  8;  Gibbon,  vi.  236. 

subject  of  discussion.    (Andr.  S.  Cruc.  "  Andr.  8.  Gruo.  in  Hard.  ix.  755; 

in  Hard.  ix.  761.)  See  Tirab.  VI.  ii.  107.  Syrop.  vi.  3,  5.                    «  Kdrtfrya. 

''  Syrop.  vi.  4.  '  Syrop.  v.  10,  12. 
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pressed  heavily  on  the  Greeks.  They  had  been  annoyed  by 
finding  that,  instead  of  an  allowance  in  money  for  this  purpose, 
rations  were  doled  out  to  them  ; '  but  now  the  supply  became 
irregular,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
allowance  fell  more  than  four  months  into  arrear,  and  applica- 
tions or  complaints  were  treated  with  rudeness.*  Many  were 
obliged  to  sell  their  property,  and  even  to  pledge  their  dothes, 
for  the  sake  of  food.^  The  pliant  were  supplied,  while  the  more 
stubborn  were  reduced  to  misery  by  hunger,  and  when  they  had 
thus  been  brought  to  concession,  they  were  rewarded  with 
money  and  provisions.*^ 

The  first  question  which  was  debated  was  that  of  Pnigatory. 
June  4,     As  to  this,  the  Latins  maintained  that,  while  souls  free 

'^^'  from  stain,  such  as  those  of  the  saints,  go  immediately 
after  death  into  bliss,  and  while  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in 
mortal  sin  go  into  eternal  torments,  the  intermediate  class — the 
souls  of  those  who  have  repented,  and  have  died  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  church's  rites,  yet  whose  sins,  committed  after  baptism, 
have  not  been  fully  done  away  with  in  this  life, — must  undergo 
a  cleansing  by  purgatorial  fire,  which  ^vill  be  longer  or  shorter 
according  to  the  character  of  their  guilt ;  that  in  this  state 
they  may  be  assisted  by  masses  and  alms ;  and  that,  having 
been  thus  purified,  they  will  enter  into  the  happiness  of  the 
saints.^ 

The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  Purgatory  is  not 
a  place  of  fire,  but  that  its  suffering  consists  in  darkness,  gloom, 
and  exclusion  from  the  Divine  presence.'^ 

On  this  subject  the  discussion  was  long  protracted,  and  the 
arguments  of  Mark  and  Bessarion  on  the  Greek  side  were  fused 
into  a  treatise  by  Gemistius,  under  whom  both  the  archbishops 
had  formerly  studied.^ 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  council  was  on  the  8th  of 
October,  when  disputants  were  chosen  by  each  side,  and  Bessarion 
made  a  long  speech,  to  which  the  bishop  of  Khodes  replied  at 
similar  length  at  the  next  meeting.*^  At  the  third  session,  the 
subject  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  brought 
forward.  The  discussion  turned  mainly  on  the  question 
whether  the  article  of  the  Procession  from  the  Son  were  an  addi- 

"  lb.  iv.  28.    See  Gibbon,  vi.  239,  n.  •  Hard.  ix.  20. 

•  SvTop.  V.  9 ;  vi.  20.  '  Syrop.  v.   14 ;    see   JeiikiDs,    283 ; 

*  lb.  19.  «  lb.  passim.  Topoff,  50-1. 

**  Syrop.  V.  13;  Hard.  ix.  IG.  «  Hard.  ix.  25-30,  755  seqq. 
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tion  to  the  creed,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  contravene  the  decree  of 
the  general  council  of  Ephesus,  which  had  forbidden  the  making 
of  any  new  creed  other  than  that  of  the  Nicene  council  ^ — or 
whether  (as  the  Latins  contended)  it  were  merely  a  legitimate 
explanation.*  On  this  question  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
until  the  fifteenth  session  (Dec.  8th),  without  any  approacli  to 
agreement.  The  Latins  were  unable  to  trace  the  interpolation 
higher  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne,''  although  they  produced 
a  canon  of  a  council  at  Toledo,  anathematising  all  who  should 
refuse  it ;  and  they  wished  to  discuss  the  article  on  its  merits. 
To  this  the  Greek  emperor  was  willing  to  agree,  as  were  also 
Bessarion  and  the  primate  of  Russia ;  *  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  assembly  voted  for  it,"  altliough  the  patriarch  objected 
that,  as  the  Latins  were  obstinate  on  the  question  of  the 
verbal  addition,  they  would  probably  be  found  yet  more 
intractable  on  the  question  of  the  truth  of  doctrine." 

At  the  fifteenth  session,  the  pope  signified  his  intention  of 
transferring  the  council  to  Florence.®  For  this  the  j^  g 
prevailing  sickness  gave  a  pretext,  although  it  had 
already  begun  to  subside.^  But  the  Greeks,  supposing  that 
the  translation  was  intended  as  a  means  of  bringing  them 
more  under  the  pope's  control,  made  vehement  objections; 
some  of  them,  among  whom  was  Mark  of  Ephesus,  attempted 
to  abscond.**  The  emperor  endeavoured  to  soothe  them ; '  the 
poi)e  told  them  that,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  Piccinino,  he  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  enter- 
taining them,  but  that  they  might  be  assured  of  receiving 
splendid  hospitality  from  the  Florentines."  As  their  allowance 
was  now  five  months  in  arrear,  this  argument  told  powerfully 
on  them ;  and  when  they  consented  to  the  removal  of  the 
council,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  payment  of  a  part  of  what 
was  due  to  them.*  On  the  16th  of  January,  1439,  the  pope 
left  Ferrara  in  state — the  marquis  of  Ferrara  holding  his  rein ;  ^ 
the  Greeks  followed,  although  unwillingly ;  and,  adFter  having 
been  exposed  to  some  dangers  on  the  way,  through  the  dis- 

"  Can.  7.                '  Hard.  ix.  36  seqq.        •  Mark  of  Ephesus  pledged  his  mitro 

^  lb.  68,  92 ;  Syrop.  vi.  19,  20.  to  the  Florentines  for  a  large  sum,  that 

'  Syrop.  vi.  23 ;  vii.  7, 10.  he    might   be    able    to   maintain   the 

»  lb.  8.                  "  lb.  vii.  10.  Greeks ;  and  the  Florentines  oflFered  an 

*•  Hard.  ix.  172.  equal  sum   if  the  council    might   be 

p  See    ib.    24,   178,   858,   860,  &c. ;    translated.  (Gennadius,  in  Rayn.  1437. 

Ffoulkes,  ii.  346.  20.) 

•»  Syrop.  vi.  24;  vii.  1.  *  Syrop.  vii.  12;  Hard.  ix.  173,  177. 

'  n>.  vii.  12.  •  Hard.  ix.  177. 
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turbed  state  of  the  countr}',*  they  reached  Florence  on  the 
13th  of  February,  and  were  received  with  great  demonstrations 
of  honour/ 

Early  in  March  the  debates  as  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  resumed ;  and  the  question  was  now  discoased  on 
its  merits.*  The  decision,  however,  was  to  rest  on  the  antbo- 
rity  of  the  Greek  fathers  only,  as  the  Greeks  refnsed  to  know 
anytliing  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers.*  But  there  was 
much  suspicion  as  to  some  of  the  authorities  which  wefe  pro- 
duced on  the  Latin  side.^  And  a  fierce  dispute  was  carried  on 
as  to  a  passage  of  St.  Basil ;  the  Greeks  asserted  that  this  was 
corrupt  in  tlie  copies  used  by  the  Latins,  and,  altliough  they 
admitted  that  the  text  was  the  same  in  some  copies  at  Constan- 
tinople, they  said  that  the  best  manuscripts  were  without  the 
words  on  which  the  Latins  relied.*^ 

While  the  Latins  were  united  among  themselves,  differences 
of  opinion  became  manifest  among  the  Greeks,^  and  a  jealousy 
which  had  early  appeared  between  the  archbisliops  of  Ephesus 
and  Nicaea  *  broke  out  into  violent  quarrels.  Mark  of  Ephesus 
was  vehement  in  the  assertion  of  the  Greek  doctrine,  and  de- 
clared that  all  who  held  the  Double  Procession  were  not  only 
schismatics  but  heretics.*^  Bessarion  was  more  artful  and  more 
conciliatory,  maintaining  that  the  difference  between  the  churches 
was  one  of  expression  only — not  of  doctrine,^ — and  drawing  dis- 
tinctions of  meaning  between  the  i)reposition8  which  had  been 
used  in  speaking  of  the  Procession.^  The  two  became  excited. 
Bessarion  sjx)ke  of  Mark  as  possessed  imd  mad — an  imputation 
which  was  seconded  by  a  rumour  industriously  spread;*  while 
the  arclibishop  of  Ephesus  retorted  by  styling  his  rival  a  bastard 
and  an  apostate,*^  and  at  last  withdrew  from  the  sessions.^ 

*  There  was  ground  for  the  worda  (lb.  1046-9.)  But  the  wonU  seem  reaU? 
used  by  the  members  of  the  Busel  to  be  Bpurious.  See  Basil.  Opera,  ed. 
council     against     its    transference :—    Gamier,  i.  272.  ^  lb.  877. 

"  Italia  tota  ardet  guerris.  omnia  gleba  •  Syrop.  v.  15-6.        '  Hard.  ix.  313. 

8U08  habet  armigeros  et  prsedones,  et  »  Hard.  ix.  313,  320. 

vix  simplices  viutores  secure  trausiro  *•  in  and  8i4.      Sco  Syrop.   ix.    4; 

possunt."    (Hard.  viii.  1342.)  Hard.  ix.  586,  scqq. 

'  lb.  ix.  177;  Syrop.  viii.  15.  *  Syrop.  ix.  2,  6.    Mark  was  subject 

■  Hard.  ix.  189,  863.  to  epileptic  fits.    (Hard.  ix.  551.) 

'  lb.  870,  se<iq. ;  Syrop.  viii.  15.   See,  ^  2w   vwdpx^is  KOT*\iyt  nal  iroliiffas 

liowever.  Hard.  ix.  579,  931,  Ac.  &s  KwiMv.   (Sjrop.  ix.  6.)   Creighton's 

^  Hard.  ix.  1058,  &c.  translation  of  this  is  very  ample : — "Ego 

*  Hard.ix.  225,  seqq. ;  273,seqq.  Bes-  to  non  minus  despicor,  Nicwne,  pro- 
sarion  afterward  maintained  the  genuine-  gnatum  semine  meretricio,  spurium,  qui 
ncBs  of  the  passage,  and  that  the  copies  natalo  solum  ut  nothus  perfidia  dcho- 
in  which  it  was  wanting  were  corrupted  nestare  non  cohorruisti."' 

in   some  cases  by  visible  obliteration.       .'  Hard.  ix.  578. 
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The  pope  reproached  the  Greeks  for  wasting  their  time.™ 
The  emperor  exerted  himself  in  all  possible  ways  to  put  a 
pressure  on  the  divines  of  his  church.'*  The  system  of  with- 
holding supplies  was  anew  employed,  and  with  increased  effect ; 
money  skilfully  given  when  the  receivers  had  been  reduced  to 
actual  hunger,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  their  opinions  ;** 
nor  was  more  direct  bribery  wanting.^  Under  these  various  influ- 
ences, tlie  labours  of  the  council  for  union  made  progress.  The 
twenty-fifth  and  last  session  was  held  on  the  24th  of  March,  when 
the  emperor  summed  up  the  discussion  on  tlie  question  of 
the  Procession  by  saying  that  the  Greeks  had  their  creed  from 
Scripture  and  the  ecumenical  councils,  without  addition  or 
diminution ;  but  that  the  Latin  addition  was  agreeable  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Scri]>tures ;  that,  as  the  Greeks  would  not 
receive  tlie  addition,  and  the  Latins  refused  to  alter  it,  he  would 
leave  the  pope  to  devise  terms  of  union ;  otherwise  the  Greeks 
would  return  home.**  g 

Ten  representatives  of  each  side  were  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  form  of  union ;  and  after  much  lively  argument,  and  the 
rejection  of  many  proposed  schemes,  a  definition  was  at  length 
agreed  on — being  framed  in  Latin  by  Ambrose  Traversari,  head 
of  the  Camaldolite  order,  and  rendered  into  Greek  by  Beasa- 
rion.'  (1.)  The  question  as  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  compromised,  on  the  ground  that  the  Greeks,  by  speaking 
of  Him  as  proceeding  from  the  Father,  did  not  exclude  the 
Son,  but  only  intended  to  guard  against  the  opinion  which  they 
had  8up[)osed  the  Latins  to  entertain,  uf  the  Spirit's  proceeding  as 
if  from  two  Principles  ;  and  that,  as  the  Latins  disavowed  this, 
the  two  churches  really  held  the  same  truth  under  different 
forms  of  expression.  (2.)  As  to  the  question  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
sacrament  may  be  consecrated  in  either  kind,  and  that  each 
of  the  churches  may  retain  its  own  custom.  (3.)  It  is  affirmed 
that  souls  whose  sins  have  not  been  fully  expiated  in  this  life, 

»  Hard.  ix.  316 ;  Syrop.  x.  1.  ^  Fl.  Blondus,  Decad.  p.  551.  Allatiua 

"  Syrop.  pofiBlm.    E.  g.  his  rebuko  of  fiercely  defends  the  prooeodings  at  Flo 

tlie   bishop    of  Heraclea,   viii.  5  ;    ix.  renee  against  aU  charges  of  unfairness, 

1-3,  &c. ;  Ffonlkes,  ii.  353.    When  the  corruption,  &c.     (De  Eccl,  Orient,   et 

emperor  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Occid.  Perpct.  Gonsensione,  1.  ii.  oc.  1 

union,  a  favourite  dog,  who  lay  at  his  seq(^) 

feet,  began  to  howl,  and  continued  to  «  Hard.  ix.  817-320. 

accomiMiny  him  throughout.   (Syrop.  iv.  '  Hard.  ix.  377,  401  seqq. ;  Andr.  S. 

10.)  Cruc.  ib.  954  seqq. ;    Syrop.  viii.   12 

•  Hard.  ix.  590;   Syrop.  viii.  6;  ix.  seqq. 
1-2;  X.  3-4. 
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uro  purified  by  purgatorial  pains  after  death,  and  that  they  may 
be  aided  by  miussca,  prayers,  alms,  and  other  works  of  piety; 
but  as  to  the  nature  of  purgatory  nothing  is  defined  against  the 
opinion  of  either  church.  (4.)  The  Koman  pontiff  is  declared 
to  have  the  primacy  of  the  whole  world,"  as  being  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  who  was  chief  of  the  Apostles  and  true  vicar  of 
Christ ;  and  that  to  him,  in  St.  Peter,  was  given  by  the  Saviour, 
"full  i)Ower  of  tending,  directing,  and  governing  the  church, 
according  as  is  contained  both  in  the  acts  of  the  ecumenical 
councils  and  in  the  sacred  canons."*  The  other  patriarchal 
sees — Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem — 
were  to  hold  the  same  order  as  of  old,  "  to  wit,  with  all  their 
privileges  and  riglits  preserved."  " 

Although,  however,  the  substance  of  the  definition  was  settled, 
there  remained  irritating  questions  of  form.  Was  the  name  of 
the  emi>eror  or  that  of  the  pope  to  stand  first?  Was  the  pope 
alone  to  be  mentioned,  or  were  the  other  patriarchs  to  have  a 
like  honour  ?  And  for  two  days  the  conclusion  was  delayed  by 
a  dispute  whether  the  word  "  all "  should  be  inserted  in  the 
reservation  of  the  rights  of  Oriental  patriarchs.  The  pope  was 
able  to  carry  the  question  of  precedence  over  the  emperor,  and 
the  word  "  nil "  was  at  length  conceded  to  the  Greeks.^ 

The  patriarch  Joasaph,  who  had  throughout  exerted  himself 
in  favour  of  union,*  died  after  a  long  illness  on  the  10th  of 
June ;  and  the  Greeks  became  more  eager  than  before  to  return 
to  their  own  country.* 

By  degrees  nil  the  (ireek  bishops  were  brought  over,  wiih 
the  excej)tion  of  Mark  of  J]phcsus,  who  had  procured,  through 

•  "  These  words  are  not  found  in  the  *  Syrop.  vii.  2.  Mark  of  Epliesns 
Greek  version  of  the  official  copy  of  the  ac^^nsed  him  of  having  been  corrupted : 
decrtto  sent  to  Enghind.  3IS.  Cotton,  but  Joseph  of  Methone  indignantly  vin- 
Cleop.  E.  iii.  78."  (Ffoulkes,  ii.  JU>3;  dicatt's  him.  (Hard.  ix.  595.)  John  of 
of.  481  WHjq.)  Hagusa  siH3flk8  very  highly  of  the  pa- 

*  "  Quoniadmoduni  et  in  gestis  a^c.  triarch.  (Mansi,  xxix.  65(5-7.) 
eoncilionim,  &c.  continetur."  The  com-  ''  Hard.  ix.  408 ;  Syrop.  ix.  15.  St 
moil  rea^ling  has  etiam  for  et,  as  if  the  Antoninus  says  that  he  died  in  the 
following  words  wen?  merely  a  con-  Latin  faith  (529),  and  with  this  agrees 
tirmatory  reference ;  but  Launoy  shows,  a  document  whicli  professes  to  Ikj  his 
from  IMondus  (Decad.  p.  551)  and  will,  written  on  the  eve  of  his  deatli.  (lb. 
from  the  Greek  t<^xt  (ko6'  tv  rp&irov  407 ;  flartl.  ix.  5.)  Mr.  Jenkins  siK-aks 
Koi  iv  ro7s  irpaKTiKois  .  .  .  8ia-  of  tliis  as  certainly  a  forger^'  (liife  of 
Kafifidy€Tat)y  that  the  intention  is  to  Julian,  !tOO).  Mr.  Ffoulkes  Bct-ms  to 
point  out  the  laws  by  which  the  tliink  it  genuine,  but  composed  in  cir- 
papal  govemmi.'nt  sliould  bo  regulated,  cumstances  which  make  its  triistworthi- 
(Giesel.  II.  iv.  543.)  ness  ns  un  expression  of  tlie  testator's 

"  Hard.  ix.  419-424.  full  mind  questionable,    (ii.  3«.H.) 

'  Syrop.  x.  2;  Hard.  ix.  417. 
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the  emperor's  broil  ler,  a  promise  that  he  should  not  be  com* 
polled  to  sign  the  Definition,  and  should  be  sent  home  in 
safety.*  **  Then  we  have  done  nothing  at  all,"  was  the  pope's 
remark,  on  being  informed  of  this  exception.* 

Some  important  ecclesiastical  oflScers  were  compelled,  after 
much  reluctance,  to  subscribe — a  compulsion  which  they  felt 
as  an  especial  hardship,  because  they  had  not  been  allowed  to 
vote.^  Among  these  was  the  chronicler  of  the  council,  Syro- 
pulus,  "  Great  Ecclesiarch  "  (or  chief  sacristan)  of  the  church 
of  Constantinople,  who  satisfied  his  conscience  by  resolving 
to  do  penance,  or  to  retract  at  some  future  opportunity.®  At 
last  the  Definition,  which  ran  in  the  name  of  pope  Eugenius, 
with  the  "  consent "  of  John  Paleeologus  and  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  comi)letod  by  the  sub- 
scriptions.** 

On  the  6th  of  July — little  more  than  a  week  after  the  day 
on  which  the  council  of  Basel  had  pronounced  Eugenius  to  be 
deposed,® — his  triumph  over  the  Greek  church  was  celebrated 
in  the  magnificent  cathedral  which  he  had  lately  consecrated.' 
All  Florence  kept  holiday  in  honour  of  the  great  occasion.*  A 
vast  multitude  thronged  the  building,  and  looked  with  curiosity 
and  reverence  on  the  lich  attire  of  the  Greek  prelates  —  unaltered 
from  the  early  ages  of  the  church.**  The  Definition  of  the  Council 
was  read  in  Latin  by  Cesarini,  and  in  Greek  by  Bessarion,  and 
was  received  with  general  acclamations.*  The  representatives 
of  the  churches  embraced  each  other ;  the  Greeks  kissed  the 
pope's  knees  and  hand,  and  the  act  of  reconciliation  was  fol-» 
lowed  by  a  solemn  mass,  at  which  the  Greeks  were  astonished 
to  see  the  pope  drink  the  eucharistic  wine  through  a  tube.'' 

But  very  soon  fresh  difiei'ences  arose.  Varieties  as  to  ritual 
and  other  matters — among  them,  as  to  the  practice  of  divorce — 

'  Syrop.x.  iy.  'AW*  ffifiptv  6  Ko\oihs  the    signature    ''Andreas    RoffensiB;" 

Ko\ot6s,  sayB  the  writt^r  of  the  Greek  nor,  if  we   follow   up   the   suggestions 

acts  of  the  council.    (Hard.  ix.  412.)  of  the  various    readings,   Bosmmensig 

•  Syrop.  X.  9.  and  Hosniniensis  (Hard.  ix.  988),  do  wo 

*•  Syrop.  X.  6 ;  cf.  ix.  9.  find  that  either  the    ^Scottish  or  the 

"  '£^€(rTt  fxot  iroirjaat  tt   fiovXofiai  tis  Irish  JioBS  (Keith,  4to  ed.  Ill ;  Ware, 

ifiaxnhv.     (lb.  X.  7.)  i.  587).  or  thoarchbishoprickofRosssuo, 

•*  Hard.   ix.  42(>-8.     On  the  insufli-  in  southern  Italy  (Ughelii,  ix.),  had  then 

ciency  of  these  signatures  as  a  repre-  a  prelate  named  Andrew. 

8('ntation  of  the  chureli,  sre  Ffoulkes,  *  Gibbon,  vi.  240. 

ii.  3(J0.     "  England,"  says  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  '  See  p.  430.          «  Syrop.  x.  10. 

"  was  represented  by  one  bishop  only,  "^  Vespasian,  Vita  Eugen.  in  Ughelii, 

Korliestor."     But,  as  the  bishop  of  Ro-  iii.  678,  or  Murat.  xxv.  261,  who  speaks 

rhestcr  of  that   time   was  not   named  of  200  bishops. 

Andnw,  ho  roiiM  Imrdly  be  meant  by  '  Syrop.  x.  10.                 ^  lb. 

VOL.  IV.  2   O 
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were  brought  forward  and  disctuued.'  It  was  fouiid  impossible 
to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  question  as  to  the  inva- 
sion of  eastern  sees  by  Latin  bishops."^  The  Latins,  having 
secured  the  victory,  treated  the  Greeks  with  contempt,  and 
when  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  in  their  turn  attend  a 
Greek  mass,  the  pope  insulted  the  Greeks  by  requiring  that 
the  service  should  previously  be  rehearsed  before  himself  or  the 
cardinals."  And  there  were  still  delays  and  hindrances  as  to 
the  payment  of  their  allowance  to  the  Greeks.^ 

The  pope  wished  to  have  the  refractory  archbishop  of  Ephesns 
made  over  to  him  for  correction ;  ^  he  desired  that  the  Greeks 
should  elect  a  patriarch  at  Florence,  and  recommended  for  their 
choice  the  Latin  patriarch,  as  a  man  who,  in  addition  to  other 
qualifications,  was  wealthy,  and  so  far  advanced  in  years  that 
his  riches  might  be  expected  to  fall  in  no  long  time  to  the 
church.^  But  the  emperor  replied  that  the  Latins  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  of  Mark,  who,  if  faulty,  ought  to  be 
judged  by  his  Greek  brethren ' ;  and  that  the  patriarch  must 
be  chosen  in  the  imperial  city  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince, and  must  be  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.' 

On  leaving  Florence,  the  Greeks  found  fresh  cause  of  com- 
plaint as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conveyed  home- 
wards ;  for  as  to  this  the  pope's  engagements  were  very  imper- 
fectly observed.*    At  Bologna  some  of  them  lodged  in  ihe  same 
inn  with  some  English  envoys,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
])apal  court.™     The  Englishmen  asked  what  had  been  done  in 
the  council ;  and  on  being  informed  of  the   result,  they  re- 
marked, to  the  disgust  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  boasting 
of  its  entire  success,  that,  if  there  were  no  agreement  either 
as  to  the  words  of  the  creed,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Proces- 
sion, or  as  to  the  use  of  the  eucharistic  bread,  the  pretended 
union  did  not  deserve  the  name.*     Already  some  of  those  who 
had  conformed   began  to  show   repentance   and   shame.     At 
Venice,  where  the  bishop  of  Heraclea  was  compelled  by  the 
emperor  to  celebrate  a  Greek  mass  in  St.  Mark's,  the  words 

*  Hard.  ix.  429;  Pyrop.  x.  12.  '  Byrop.  x.  16.    After  the  pope  had 
■  Pyrop.  X.  14.  repeatedly  asked  for  Mark,  the  empexor 

*  lb.  X.  11.  sent  him  to   Kugenius,  but  with   an 

*  lb.  17.  assnrance  of  Bafety.    The  pope  spoke 
»•  lb.  12 ;  Hard.  ix.  482;  Dncas,  119-  strongly  to  the  archbishop,  but  without 

120.  effect.    (Syrop.  x.  15.) 

«  Syrop.  X.  12;  Hard.  ix.  432.     Mr.        •  lb.  12;  Hard.  ix.  452. 
Ffoulkes  supposes  that  the  I^tin  pa-        *  Syrop.  xi.  5. 
triarch  was  the  pope's  nephew,     (ii.        »  Sec  Bekynton,  70,  81-2. 
3C6.)  «  Syrop.  X.  18. 
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of  the  Double  Procession  and  the  prayer  for  the  pope  were 
omitted/  At  Corfu  and  elsewhere  there  were  displays  of  the 
dissatisfaction  which  had  been  called  forth  by  tlie  late  con- 
cessions ;  and  at  Constantinople,  a  storm  of  execration  and 
reproach  arose,  such  as  in  an  earlier  age  had  greeted  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eastern  church  on  their  return  from  the  second 
council  of  Lyons."  The  churches  were  deserted,  although,  in 
compliance  with  the  popular  feeling,  the  prayer  for  the  pope 
and  all  mention  of  the  union  were  suppressed.^  Even  the 
emperor's  own  name  was  in  some  clmrcbes  omitted  from  among 
those  commemorated  in  the  diptychs.^  The  vacant  patriarchate 
was  refused  by  the  bishops  of  Heraclea  and  of  Trebizond,  who, 
with  professions  of  deep  remorse,  retracted  their  late  compli- 
ances with  the  Latins.®  There  was  an  attempt  to  elect  the 
stubborn  champion  of  eastern  orthodoxy,  Mark  of  Ephesus, 
to  the  vacant  see,  although  he  himself  refused'  to  concur.^ 
Metrophanes,  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  who  accepted  the  office,  found 
that  the  people  turned  their  backs  on  his  benediction.*  The 
emperor's  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  refused  to  subscribe 
the  union  at  Florence,  and  had  withdrawn  from  that  city  in 
anger,'  raised  against  John  the  standard  of  earlier  orthodoxy.' 
Bishops  and  others  withdrew  from  the  patriarch's  communion, 
and  high  officials  of  the  church — among  them  the  *'  great  ecclesi- 
arch"  Syropulus — resigned  their  offices,^  while  Metrophanes 
endeavoured  by  violent  means  to  enforce  the  union,  ejecting 
bishops  and  others  wlio  opposed  it»  and  even  invading  the  juris- 
diction of  other  patriarchs.* 

In  1443  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem 
held  a  council,^  at  which,  by  a  slight  change  in  his  name,  Me? 
trophanes  was  stigmatised  as  a  murderer  of  his  mother,  the 
church.^  They  denounced  the  council  of  Florence,  and  declared 
the  patriarch,  with  all   metropolitans,  bishops,  and  others  in- 

^  Syrop.  xi.  2-5.  that  of  Arius.  (Hard.  ix.  595.)   Rinaldi 

■  Ducas,  120 ;  see  Vol.  III.  p.  480.  and  Mansi  (n.  in  Rayn.  t.  ix.  459)  aup- 

*  Syrop.  xii.  1.  pose  this  tract  to  have  been  written  by 

^  lb.  2 ;  cf.  xii.  8-0.  George  Scholoris,  who  afterwardB  be- 

*"  lb.  2-3  ;  Chalcocond.  156.  came  patriarch  under  the  name  of  Gen* 

^  Byrop.  xii.  2.    St.  Antoninus  says  nadius. 
tliat  the  emperor  set  on  foot  a  disputa-        *  Syrop.  xii.  t^.    See  as  to  his  nomi- 

tion  between  the  bishops  of  Nictea  and  nation,  ib.  3.  '  lb.  it.  II. 

Corone,  and  that  Mark  died  of  vexation        '  Ib.  xii.  11.  ^  Ib.  6,  7,  9. 

at  hiiin^  defeated.     (530.)    Joseph  of        '  Schrookh,  xxxiv.  424. 
Methone  8  answer  to  Mark,  although        ^  As  to  a  coonoil  said  to  have  been 

addressed  to  him  personally,  must  have  held  in  1440,  see  ib.  420. 
been  written  after  his  death,  which  the        '  Mirrp^^i^or.    AUat.  de  Eccl.  or.  et 

author  represents  as  having  been  like  oocid.  perpet.  Consens.  939  seqq. 

2  o  2 
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traded  by  him™  to  be  deposed;  and,  emboldened  by  living 
under  the  rale  of  Mahometan  soTereigns,  they  threatened  the 
emperor  with  the  extreme  censures  of  the  church  if  he  should 
continue  in  his  heterodoxy."  Some  of  the  Greek  prelates  went 
so  far  as  to  address  a  friendly  letter  to  the  Hussites,  urging 
them  to  union  with  the  Greek  church,  as  the  means  of  witlh 
standing  the  common  enemy.® 

The  attempt  to  unite  the  churches  by  such  sacrifices  as  those 
to  which  the  Greeks  had  submitted  at  Florence,  had  drawn 
forth  no  effective  help  from  the  west ;  and  the  increased  alienation 
which  resulted  from  its  failure,  tended  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.** 

The  primate  of  Bussia  and  the  archbishop  of  Nioaea  had 
been  promoted  to  the  cardinalate,  in  order  at  once  to  reward 
their  past  services  and  to  secure  their  influence  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  union.**  But  the  hopes  which  were  thus  rested 
on  them  were  disappointed.  Isidore,  on  returning  to  Bussia, 
found  that  the  prince,  Basil,  upbraided  him  in  the  public  service 
of  the  church  as  a  traitor  to  the  orthodox  cause,  and  that  the 
clergy  rejected  him.  He  was  even  imprisoned  in  a  monastery, 
and  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  to  Bome,  whence  he  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Constantinople  as  representative  of  pope  Nicolas  V.^ 
The  more  prudent  J^ssarion,  declining  either  to  resume  his 
Asiatic  see  or  to  accept  an  appointment  by  the  emperor  and 
tlie  synod  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,"  remained  in 
the  west,  to  enter  on  a  new  and  brilliant  career.* 

From  Fl()ronc<^  Eugenius,  in  April,  1443,  translated  the 
council  to  Rome ;  and,  abont  a  fortnight  after  his  return  to  that 
city,  he  reopened  its  sessions  in  the  churc^h  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  Before  leaving  Florence  he  had  received 
into  communion  some  representatives  of  the  Armenian  church," 
and  to  complete  the  supposed  reunion  of  Christendom,  he  now 
received  deputies  (real  or  pretended)  of  the  Copts,  the  Jaco- 
bites, the  Maronites,  and  the  Chaldeans.*     But  in  the  case  of 

■•  MrirpoiroKl^ia    fiffiriXa    Koi     fiiapit.  with    good    effect    promoted    Jews   to 

•inffKoiFiiia.     (lb.)  bisliopricks.     (Ep.  i.  15.) 

■  Jb.  03i)-04r>.                »  lb.  947-9.  '  Moumvieff,  76-8;  uee,  too,  OiacoD. 

^  Milm.  vi.  128.     Phninza  traces  the  ii.  908.     It  was  supposed  that  Isidore, 

Turkish   aggression   and    the   ruin    of  who  was  himself  a  Greek,  had  aspired 

tlie  empire   to   the   attempt  nt  union,  to  tlie  patriarchate  after  the  death  of 

(ii.  13.)  Jofisnph.     (Syrop.  v.  T).) 

"  Plitina,  302.    Ambrose  of  Camal-  •  Phranz.  i.  17.          *  Ciacon.  ii.  90r). 

doli   had   early    advised    Eugenius  to  "  Kayn.  1439.  12-7. 

appoint   Gn-ek   cardinals,  and  had  re-  "  Hard.   ix.   453,   1015    seqq.,   1018, 

minded  him  that  Benedict  XIII.  had  1031,  1041.  1185;  Ravn.  1441.  I  seqq.: 
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these  orientals,  as  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  it  soon  appeared  that 
the  reconciliation  was  unsubstantial. 

Eugenius  bad  projected  an  expedition  against  the  Turks  in 
favour  of  his  imperial  ally/  The  Germans,  English,  and  French 
were  so  deeply  engaged  in  their  discords  at  home,  that  no  help 
could  be  expected  from  tbem  as  nations,*  altbough  adventurers 
both  from  France  and  from  Germany  joined  in  the  en-  -^^ 
terprise.  Julian  Cesarini,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  episcopal  cardinalate  of  Frascati,  was  commissioned  to  exert 
his  eloquence  for  the  sacred  cause  in  Hungary  and  Poland,* 
and  readily  gained  Ladislaus,  an  ambitious  young  prince,  who 
reigned  over  both  these  countries,^  A  great  army  was  collected ; 
and  at  its  head,  under  Ladislaus,  was  John  Huniades,  a  general 
already  famous  for  his  skill  in  war ;  ®  while  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  of  the 
famous  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg,**  and  of  fleets  from 
Venice  and  Genoa.  The  crusaders  (on  whom  the  cardinal  was 
careful  to  impress  the  religious  character  of  their  expedition 
by  regular  masses,  preaching,  and  other  exercises)  ®  advanced  as 
far  as  Sophia,  the  Bulgarian  capital,  and  gained  two  consider- 
able victories,  which  were  celebrated  by  a  triumph  at  Buda/ 
The  Turks  sued  for  peace  on  terms  highly  favourable  to  the 
Christians ;  and  Ladislaus  concluded  with  them  a  ten- 
years  truce,  which  was  ratified  by  oaths  on  the  sacred 
books  of  both  parties.*  During  these  negotiations  the  cardinal 
had  kept  silence,  although  visibly  annoyed  by  the  course  which 
they  took.  But  before  the  conference  was  ended,  he  received 
tidings  of  the  expected  allies,  which  seemed  to  open  a  pro- 
spect of  greater  successes.  Carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  he 
urgently  represented  to  the  king  that  the  Turks  had  not  ful- 
filled all  their  stipulations;  that  an  engagement  made  with 
infidels  without  the  pope's  sanction  was  of  no  force ;  he  de- 
clared that,  by  the  pope's  authority,  he  absolved  the  crusaders 

1412.  1  ;  1444.  1,  Ac;  Gibbon,  vi.  240;  13-8. 

Giescl.  II.  iv.  540-1).    Si  o  Bekyn<oii.  ii.  ^  JEi).  Sylv.  Ep.  81 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  266. 

^y2,  327   eeciq.      Tliero  was  a  thanks-  *  As  to  hia  origin,  see   Chalcocou- 

giving  (lay  in  England  for  the  reunion,  dylaa,  136. 

(Williams,  Intrml.  to  Bekynton,  ciii.)  **  Rayn.  1444.  7. 

'  Hard.   ix.    1037;   Gibbon,   vi.  265.  •  Vita  a  p.  Ughelli,  iii.  679;  Vespas. 

See    Phil.    CnUimachiis,    De  Kebus  a  in  Mai,  i.  182. 

Vladialao  gostis,  in  Bongara,  Hungar.  '  -^n.     Sylv.    *  Europ«B    Status,'    in 

liorum  Scriptoro^,  Francof.  1600.  Freher,  ii.  46;  Gibbon,  vi.  267. 

■  Sei^  as  to  the  popo's  endeavours  to  «  Gibbon,  268 ;   V.  Hammer,  i.  456. 

reconcile  them,  Kayn.  1444.  5.  Some  Kay  that  it  was  also  ooniirmed  by 

•  Bull  of  Jan.  1,  1443,  in  Rayn.  1443.  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
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their  oaths ;  ^  and  he  yehemently  reproached  a  Poliah  bishop 
who  opposed  the  breach  of  faith.*  To  this  unhappy  BUggestioQ 
Ladislaus  listened ;  and,  with  a  force  greatly  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French,  the  Germans,  and  others,  who  had 
supposed  the  campaign  to  be  at  an  end,  he  again,  in  defiance 
of  warnings,^  advanced  into  Bulgaria.*  But  on  reaching  Varna, 
where  the  auxiliary  fleets  had  been  expected,  it  was  found  that, 
instead  of  these,  sultan  Amurath  appeared,  at  the  head  of  an 
overwhelming  force,  which  had  been  conveyed  into 
Europe  by  Genoese  ships  ;"^  furious  on  account  of 
the  late  perfidy,  and  even  (it  is  said)  calling  on  the  Saviour  to 
avenge  the  dishonour  done  by  His  worshippers  to  His  name. 
In  the  engagement  which  followed,^  the  victory  seemed  for  a 
time  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  crusaders ;  but  their  impe- 
tuosity proved  fatal  to  them.  About  10,000  were  slain — among 
them,  king  Ladislaus,  who  fell  while  charging  the  Janissaries.* 
The  fate  of  Cesarini  is  more  mysterious,  and  is  related  in  various 
ways.  The  most  probable  story  seems  to  be,  that,  in  fleeing 
from  the  field,  he  stopped  to  give  his  horse  water,  and,  while 
so  employed,  was  killed  by  robbers,  who  stripped  his  body 
naked,  and  left  it  to  be  recognised  by  some  of  his  followers.^ 

In  Bohemia,  tho  result  of  the  battle  of  Lipan  had  thrown 
the  chief  power  into   the  hands  of  the   Calixtines, 

A.D,  1434.  *  , 

among  whom  Rokyozana  was  now  the  most  prominent 

•»  Mn,  8ylv.  Ep.   81,  p.  505 ;  Phil.        p  ThU  ia  the  account  prefeired  by 

CiilllDi.  ill  Bongara,  315-8;  I^non.  dial-  iEncas  Sylvius.  (Hist.  Frider.  in  Kolbr, 

cocnd.  171 ;  Kavu.  1444.  5 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  *  Analccta/  ii.  119;  Opera,  399  ;  Frehcr, 

268 ;  Hammer,  i.  4G0  ;  Jenkins,  330-7.  ii.  48.)    See  Chaloooond.  178  ;  Kiantz. 

iEncjis  Sylvius  fcays  tliat  Co:jarini  act««l  •Wandalia,*     278;     Nauclerus.    10U9; 

under  orders  from  lOui^oni us  (Frehcr,  ii.  Ugbelli,   iii.   671-2;   Gibbon,   vi.  272; 

47),  but  considers  that  the  event  proves  Jenkins,  357-8.    Another  story  ia,  that 

the  obligation  of  keeping  oaths  as  well  the  cardinal  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the 

to  the  enemies  as  to  the  bousehold  rf  Turks,  and  was  put  to  death  with  hor- 

fiiith.  (F^p.  81.)  Kiualditakesadilferent  rible  t^Tlures  at   Adrianuple.     (JEgid. 

view:  *'Irnmo,plurimumcomm(ndandns  Carlerius,   in   Baluz.   Miscell.    i.   351; 

est, quod  in  (are  sodLs  ftix).stolica0 partes  Palacky,  IV.  i.  127.)    -^neas   Sylvius 

fgregie  exegirit."    (1444.  10.)  Bays  that  be  did  not  exi)ect  Cesarini  to 

'  Jenkins,  339-340.  be    successful.      *'  Non   cunsuevit   hie 

^  Jenkins,  345.  fortunatus  esse  in  bellis,  sicut  Bohemia 

'  Phil.  Callim.  346.  ostcndit."   (Ep.  81,iin.)    And  he  recnw 

"  V'espas.  in  Mai,  i.  181,  183;  Nau-  to  this  in  a  remnrkable  way,  in  a  letter 

clerus,  1068 ;  Rayn.  1444.  7,  9.  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  giving  an  account 

'  Kayn.    1444.   9.      J^neas    Sylvius  of  tlio  defeat  of  the  crusaders.   (Kp.  52.) 

throwv   the   blame  of   this   battle   on  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  him:>elf 

Huuiaiies.    (Frelicr,  ii.  47.)    Nauclerus  ns  having  been  told  by  Caspar  Schlick, 

blames  Huniudes  for  ileeing  before  tbe  in  a  dream,  that  the  soul  of  Julian,  as  a 

case  was  desperate.    (1069.)  martyr  for  Christ,  hud  been  received  at 

•>  G.  Phranz.  ii.  11);  Jj.  Clialcocond.  once  into  heaven.     (Arcliiv  fiir  oster- 

175-8 :  Phil.  Callim.  353  ;  Rayn.  1444.  reichische  Geschichtsquelltn,  xvi.  397.) 

9;  Gibbon,  vi.  270-1 ;  Hammer,  i.  463. 
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leader.^  The  Orphans  were  broken  up  as  a  party,  and  the 
remains  of  them  were  divided  between  the  Oalixtines  and 
the  Taborites,  while  the  Taborites,  although  weakened,  were 
still  considerable,  and  continued  their  extreme  opposition  to 
the  Boman  system,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  the  externals  of 
religion/ 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed,  we  read  of 
frequent  conferences  between  various  parties,  between  Sigis- 
mund  and  the  Bohemians,  of  communications  witli  the  council  of 
Basel,'  of  contests  as  to  modifications  of  opinion,  and  of  formu- 
laries drawn  up  with  a  view  to  peace/  The  national  feeling 
was  strongly  displayed  in  the  terms  which  the  Bohemians 
wished  to  prescribe  to  Sigismund  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
him  for  their  king ;  ~  and,  not  content  with  the  compromise  by 
which  the  use  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  had  been  allowed 
to  such  adult  persons  as  should  desire  it,  they  wished  to  enforce 
this  manner  of  reception  throughout  Bohemia,  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  infants.' 

In  October,  1435,  Bokyczana  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Prague  by  a  body  of  persons  chosen  as  representatives  of  all 
classes.  But  Sigismund  refused  to  confirm  the  election  unless 
on  terms  to  which  Bokyczana  would  not  submit ;  and  the  discord 
became  worse  than  before.'^ 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1436,  the  Compadaia*  were  accepted  by 
the  Bohemians  in  a  great  assembly  at  Iglau,  where  all  estates 
of  the  kingdom  appeared  in  the  presence  of  Sigismund,  who  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  throne  in  the  market-place.*  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  agreement,  Philibert  of  Coutances,  as  chief  legate 
of  the  council  of  Basel,  intoned  the  Te  Deum ;  there  were  loud 
acclamations  of  joy  from  the  multitude,  while  Sigismund  and 
many  others  expressed  the  same  feeling  by  tears;  and  the 
general  rejoicing  was  displayed  in  bell-ringing,  bonfires  and 
feasting/    All  ecclesiastical  censures  were  remitted,  and  the 

*i  Theobald.  159 ;  Palocky,  III.  iii.  172.  of  difficulties,  and  because  he  wished 

'  Pulacky,  III.  iii.  181, 186.  rather  to  obey  than  to  command.    (III. 

'  /;.  g.  Hard.  viii.  14G8 ;  Aiidr.  Batisb.  iii.  206.) 

in  Eocard,  i.  2167  seqq.  '  See  p.  416.     Sigismund  had  pro- 

*  (iilcs  Garlier,    iti    Monum.    Ck)nc.  mised  to  confirm  them,  Jan.  S.    (Hard. 

lindil.  506  seqq.,  is  very  full  as  to  these  viii.  1614.) 

mat  tors.  *  Thom.  Ebendofer,  in  Monum.  BasU. 

«  Pulacky.  IV.  i.  189,  224-7.  775;  Joh.  de  Turonis,  ib.  S20;  Cochl. 

'  ^gid.  Carler.  508.  189 ;  Palacky,  215-6. 

'  Tlieob.  IGO.    Palacky  (who  is  very  •»  Lenf.  i.  456 ;  Palaokjr,  III.  iii.  21S ; 

favourable  to  Kokyczana)  says  that  he  Letter   of  the  legates  in  Hard.  viii. 

refused  sincerely,  from  an  apprehension  1620. 
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em{:eror  agreed  to  accept  Bokyczapa  as  archbishop  oT  Prague.^ 
But  on  the  following  day,  when  a  service  of  thauksgiYUig  was 
performed,  the  peace  was  again  disturbed  by  Bokyczana's 
administering  the  communion  in  both  kinds  at  an  altar  of  a 
church  where  the  bishop  of  Coutances  was  at  the  same  time 
celebrating  mass  in  the  usual  Koman  fashion.  This  act, 
done  in  a  building  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Utraquists, 
was  alleged  to  be  in  excess  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  them 
by  the  late  agreement,  and  fresh  differences  arose  in  con- 
sequence.* 
In  the  same  month  Sigismund,  after  a  formal  negotiation,  was 
accepted  bv  the  Bohemians  as  their  kinof.      But  he 

July  25.  .* 

was  not  disposed  to  fulfil  loyally  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  had  been  imiK)sed  on  him.^  He  refused  to  con- 
firm the  election  of  Kokvczana  unless  he  would  submit  to  the 
church  in  all  things,  including  the  question  of  the  chalice/ 
The  bishop  of  Coutances,  who  had  been  requested  to  remain 
while  the  other  legates  returned  to  Basel,  acted  as  administrator  of 
the  vacant  see,  performing  the  episcopal  functions,  and  zealously 
exerting  himself  to  re-establish  the  Boman  system.'  The 
old  priests  returned,  and  refused  to  give  the  sacrament  to  the 
laity  except  in  one  kind ;  the  oanons  were  restored  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  tho  orders  of  monks  and  friars  began  to  reappear.** 
On  the  other  hand,  Rokyczana  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  would  not  accejjt  institution  from  the  legate,  forasmuch  as 
every  priest  had  the  same  authority  with  bishops.*  On  both 
sides  there  were  complaints  that  the  late  agreement  was  not 
observed."*  Kokvczana,  irritated  at  the  course  which  things 
were  talking,  denouaced  the  monks  in  a  sermon  as  devils,  and 
talked  of  shedding  blood.     On  being  informed  of  this,  the  em- 

'  Coclil.  290;  Obwald  Je  Job.  Kokycz.  bin;rrfti>l)cr,  **  virdijjertus,  et  ud  omnem 

22.  fraudfiu  aoutus."    (10.)    OUiers  speak 

^  Job.  de  Turon.  in  Mon.  IJMail.  821 ;  far  more  fuvoiirablv  of  him. 
Ebendorfer,  ib.  779;  JEu.  Sylv.   Hibt.  »•  .En.  Sylv.  c.  52;  C<x-bl.  :^.03;  Pa- 
Bob,  c.  52;  Oiitwnbl,  21;  Leuf.  i.  450;  lackv,  III.  iii.  201  seqq, 
Palaeky,  III.  iii.  220.  '  J.  Turon.  8-18. 

•  Cochl.  21^,  301 ;  Scbniidt,  iv.  195 ;  ^  Tabi^ky,    240-7.      Oxrhlanis    says 

J.  Turon.  829;  Sobrockh,  xxxiv.  711-2;  that  tbo  llu.-8ite  vlorgy  never  obscTTed 

Giesel.   II.   iv.   440;   Palm^ky,  111.  iii.  tbe  oondition  of  declaring  to  tbe  peop'e 

224-232.      iKnead  SylviuB  ahcribrs  to  that  Christ  was  wntained  entire  under 

fcjij^isinund   tho  sayinj?,  '*  ignaruni  es^-o  each    siwicies  :    *'  Nihil    igitur    pn^sunt 

r«»xnandiquigimulHrene8ciat."  (p.  473.)  a'a  eompactata,  qu«)  ipsimet  nunqunm 

•■  Oswald,  24;  Sobrockh,  xxxiv.  714;  borvaNtrunt ;  idoo  Bem|>er  indigne  com- 

Palaeky,  234.  niunicant.  ot  in  judicium  sibi  inandu- 

»  ^En.  b'vlv.  Hist.  B<»h.  c.  52,  p.  122  ;  cant  tt  bibunt,  non  dijudirantes  corpus 

Lenf.  i.  403 :  Palackv,  III.  iii.  235,  247.  Domini,  quod  est  Ecvlesim"  &c.     (310.) 
Phililjort    is    ttyled    by    Rokyczana's 
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peror,  who  had  been  already  provoked  against  Rokyczana  by 
other  stories  of  violent  language,  and  by  unfounded  suggestions 
of  treasonable   designs,  burst  out  into  words  which     june  16, 
seeme^l  to  threaten  the  preacher's  life ;  and  Rokyczana      ^^^''* 
for  a  time  withdrew  from  Prague.* 

The  council  of  Basel  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of 
Eokyczana,  whom  it  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  late  troubles ; 
it  also  refused  to  allow  the  communion  of  infants,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  Com  pact  ata,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language 
in  the  Epistles,  Gospels,  and  Creed.™  But  at  the  xxx.  session, 
a  decree  was  passed,  by  which,  while  it  is  declared  Dec.  23, 
that  the  faithful  laity,  or  clergy  other  than  the  con-  ^'^^^^ 
secrator,  are  not  required  by  the  Lord's  command  to  receive  the 
eucharistic  cup ;  that  under  each  kind  Christ  is  contained  whole 
and  entire,  and  that  no  one  ought  without  the  church's  sanction 
to  change  the  traditional  custom  of  communicating  in  one  kind 
only — the  council  yet  allows  that  the  mode  of  administration  is 
left  to  the  church's  discretion,  and  that  to  those  who  worthily 
communicate  in  either  way,  the  sacrament  is  profitable  for 
salvation." 

The  death  of  Sigismund,  in  December,  1437,  left  Bohemia  in 
confusion.  His  endeavours  to  get  Albert  of  Austria  elected  as 
his  successor  had  been  fruitless;  and  when  Albert  was  now 
chosen,  on  condition  that  he  should  observe  the  Articles  of 
Prague,  the  Compactata,  and  all  Sigismund's  other  engage- 
ments, the  more  violent  Hussites  set  up  in  opposition  to  him 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  Casimir,  brother  of  the  king  of  Poland.* 
Bohemia  was  invaded  by  a  Polish  army,  in  concert  with  Casi- 
mir's  Bohemian  supporters ;  but  the  battle  of  Zelenic  j^j  j^„g 
established  Albert  on  the  throne.^ 

Within  little  more  than  a  year,  however,  the  death  of  Albert 
plunged  Bohemia  into  a  long  anarchy.^     About  four    Oct.  27, 
months  later,  the  emperor-king's  widow  gave  birth  to      ^^^^' 
a  son,  who  received   the   name   of  Ladislaus.     The     ^«*>-  22, 

.  .  .  1440. 

Bohemians,  unwilling  to  have  an  infant  for  their  sove- 
reign, offered  the  crown  to  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  to  the 

•  Aln.  Sylv.  c.  52;  Job.  Turon.  836,  the  intrigues   of  Sigismund's  widow, 

SiO,   851),  8G1,  8»J7;   Oswiild,  2t;   Pa-  Barbara,  whom  iEncas  Sylvius  describe  a 

l:icky,  III.  iii.  23G.  as  "inexhaust©  libidinis  mulier,  nequo 

'"  CcK-hl.  :m.  Christiana)  ncquo  alteri  cuipiam  rolif 

"  Ilaril.  viii.  1244.  gfioni  astricta."    (c.  59.) 
"  .^n.  Sylv.  c.  55;  Ixnf.  ii.  3;  Pa-        p  Palarky,  III.  iii.  315. 
lacky,  III.  iii.  299.     I  need  not  go  into        '  lb.  III.  iii.  321 ;  IV.  i.  1-5. 
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emperor  Frederick ;  but  both  declined  it,'  and  by  Frederick's 
advice  the  young  Ladislaus  was  acknowledged.  After  the  death 
of  the  prince's  mother,  in  December,  1442,  Frederick  andertook 
to  act  as  his  guardian,  and  as  regent  of  the  kingdom;  bat 
Bohemia  continued  to  be  distracted  by  the  rivalries  of  religions 
and  political  factions.'  The  breach  between  the  council  of 
Basel  and  the  pope  added  to  the  discords  of  Bohemia.  Ths 
Chapter  of  Prague  adhered  to  Eugenius,  while  bishop  Philibert 
was  with  the  council,  to  which  he  owed  his  commission  as 
legate.^  The  Bohemians  were  angry  because  the  council  had 
done  nothing  for  the  vindication  of  their  orthodoxy,  and  because 
Bokyczana  and  other  elected  prelates  were  unable  to  obtain 
consecration.^  When  Philibert  had  been  carried  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence in  June,  1439,*  the  antipope  Felix  and  the  council 
nominated  Nicolas  von  der  Leiter,  a  native  of  Prague, 
as  archbishop ;  but  he  failed  to  gain  an  entrance  to 
the  see/  On  the  other  hand,  Kokyczana,  although  on  the  death 
of  Albert  he  returned  to  Prague  and  recovered  his  power,  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  pope's  acknowledgment  as  archbishop;  and 
in  his  exasperation  at  this,  he  behaved  with  great  violence  towards 
the  partisans  of  Borne — even  denying  them  Christian  buriaL' 

At  a  meeting  at  Kutteuberg  in  October,  1441,  where  about 
three  hundred  priests  were  present,  Eokyczana  produced  a  con- 
fession of  twenty-four  articles.  In  this  document  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  the  communion  of  infants, 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  language  in  divine  service,  and  the  law- 
fulness of  marriage  for  the  clergy,  were  maintained ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  acknowledged  seven  sacraments,  transubstantiation, 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  other  points  of  Roman  doctrine 
and  other  ritual.*  In  opposition  to  this,  the  Taborites  (who  had 
refused  to  attend  at  Kuttenberg)  produced  at  a  con- 
ference  in  1443   a  confession  of  fifteen  articles,  in 

'  Mn.   Sylv.  c.   57 ;    Cbxe,  i.   202 ;  the  idea  of  a  regency  was  not  started 

Nauclerus,  10G6-7;  Palacky,  IV.  i.  30,  until  after  the  death  of  Ptaczek  (whom 

34,  41.  he  highly  eulogises)  in  1444.    The  only 

•  SchmMt,   Iv.   227 ;    Coxe,   i.   203 ;  meaning  which  is  consistent  with  facts 

Palacky,  IV.  i.  101-3.     JEneas  Sylvius  is,  therefore,  that  the  two  exercised  the 

says,  "Boliemis  .  .  .  gubernatorcs  eli-  chief  power  in   Bohemia  as   heads  of 

Sere    placuit,    inter    quos    Ptarsco    et  their   respective   parties.      (IV.   i.   49, 

[ainardus  priores  habiti.     Stetit  ali-  115.)                       *  Palacky,  IV.  i.  51. 

quamdiu  concordiu  discors,"  &c.    (c.  58,  "  lb.  44.             *  lb.  III.  iii.  334. 

p.  128.)    Hence  it  has  beisn  commonly  '  Palacky,  IV.   i.   51 ;    Thoob.  343 ; 

supposed  that  Meinhanl,  as  of  the  Ro-  Oswald.  26.               "  Lenf.  i.  53. 

man  i>arty,  and  Henry  v.  Ptaczek,  as  a  •  See  Palacky,   IV.  i.   68,  who  says 

Calixtine,  were  chosen  joint  governors,  that  the  report  in  Theobald  is  spurious, 

(Coxe,  i.  203.)    But  Palacky  says  that  but  of  unknown  origin. 
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which  two  sacraments  only  were  acknowledged,  and  they  con- 
demned the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  the  use  of  images,  with  all 
belief  of  a  spiritual  presence  in  the  eucharistic  elements,  which 
they  regarded  as  mere  signs,  unentitled  to  any  reverence.**  At 
this  conference,  which  was  opened  at  Prague,  and  was  after- 
wards continued  at  Kuttenberg,  Przibram,  who  had  been  recon- 
ciled with  Eokyczaua,  vehemently  attacked  the  Taborites,  whose 
opinions  were  more  and  more  tending  to  what  was  styled 
Picardism — a  denial  of  all  sacramental  grace.*  The  conference 
(in  which  Nicolas  Biskupek  and  Coranda  were  prominent  on 
the  Taborite  side)  was  the  last  public  disputation  in  which  the 
Taborites  took  part.*  The  result  of  it  was  to  disclose  more 
clearly  than  before  the  width  of  the  diflTerence  between  the 
parties.  In  the  following  year,  a  diet  at  Prague  de- 
clared for  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  Rokyczana  and 
Przibram,  and  rejected  that  of  the  Taborites,  who  found  that 
their  influence  rapidly  sank.  The  towns  which  had  been  theirs 
gave  themselves  up,  one  by  one,  to  clergy  of  the  Calixtine  party, 
and  a  few  years  later  the  Taborite  doctrine  was  confined  to 
Tabor  itself.^ 

As  the  council  of  Basel  declined,  Eugenius  rose  higher  in  his 
pretensions.  The  French  king  had  acknowledged  him  in  1441, 
and  in  1444  the  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  appointment  of 
the  dauphin,  Louis,  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  church.' 
To  the  request  of  the  Germans  that  a  new  general 
council  might  be  called,  the  pope  answered  that  there 
was  no  need  of  such  an  assembly,  as  a  general  council  was 
already  sitting  under  his  own  presidency  at  Bome,  to  which  he 
had  translated  it  from  Florence,  and  to  deny  its  authority  was 
to  attack  the  Catholic  faith.  He  oflered,  out  of  complaisance 
to  the  emperor,  to  ask  this  venerable  body  whether  a  new 
council  were  needed;  but  with  the  Germans  he  could  settle 
nothing  until  they  should  have  given  up  their  neutrality — a 
thing  unknown  to  the  faith  of  ChrisL* 

It  seemed  as  if  a  decided  breach  were  near ;  but  Frederick 

^  Seo  the  views  ooutrasted,  Palacky,  that  Payne  had  not  enough  to  answer 

IV.  i.  97.     Ho  says  that  Theobald^s  ao-  him  readily.    (lb.  99.)    See  as  to  his 

count  is  either  invented,  or  altered  from  party,  ib.  43S. 

the  truth.    (98.)  ^  Ib.  96;  Lenf.  ii.  78-9;  Oswald.  29, 

«  Palacky,  IV.  i.  94-6,99;  see  above,  30. 

p.  388.     It   was  charged  against  Przi-  •  Palaoky,  105-8. 

brum   that  ho   usually  attacked  Peter  '  Rayn.  1441.  9 ;  1444.  13, 

Payne  in  Bohemian,  of  which  he  knew  ■  Ang.  Patrio.  in  Hard.  ix.  1190. 
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hoped  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  by  means  of 
a  new  agent  whom  he  had  lately  taken  into  his  seryioe,  JSnndU 
Sylvius  Piccolomini. 

Mneas  Sylvius  was  born  at  Corsignano,^  in  1405,  of  a  Sieneae 
family,  which  could  trace  its  nobility  to  a  great  antiquity,  bat 
had  become  grievously  impoverished,  so  tliat  in  early  life  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  share  in  the  labours  of  the  field.^  He  had 
studied  law  at  Siena,  but  without  becoming  fond  of  it,^  as  he 
preferred  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Bome,  in  which 
the  famous  scholar  Filelfo  was  his  teacher."'  He  attended  the 
council  of  Basel,  at  first  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Capranica,  from 
whose  service  he  afterwards  ])assed  into  that  of  other  masters.* 
He  had  been  employed  by  the  council  in  important  affairs;* 
among  them  was  a  mission  to  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  went  through  some  adventures  which  threw  a  valuable  light 
on  the  state  of  Great  Britain  in  those  days.^  He  had  also  culti- 
vated literature,  and  had  produced,  among  other  things,  a  Latin 
tale  of  adulterous  intrigue,  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  moral 
tone  of  Boccaccio  perhaps  more  successfully  than  his  skill  in  nar^ 
rative.^  His  manner  of  life  had  been  lax ;  but  he  excused  this  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  not  yet  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry.' 

At  Basel  his  abilities,  and  his  determination  to  make  his  way 
by  means  of  them,  became  conspicuous.  After  the  return  of 
his  last  patron,  Cardinal  Albergati,  to  Italy,  his  eloquence  won 

»»  See  Rcumont,  III.  i.  120.  5;  Ep.  188,  p.  758-9;  Scott'a   'Border 

^  PlatiDl^  321 ;  Voipft,  '  En.  Silv.  de*  Antiquities '  in  Miactll.  Prose  Works, 

Ticcolomini    ala  Papat  riiw   II.    und  vii.  79.     The  object  of  this  mission  has 

aein   Zeitaltor,*  i.  4--6,  3   vols.  Berlin,  been   matter  of  conjecture* — his   own 

185G-G3.     The  story  of  a  Roman  origin,  statement,  that  it  was  to  get  a  prelate 

although  countenanced  by  himself  (Com-  restored  to  the  king's  favour  (Comment 

mcut.  225),  is  fabulous.    (Voigt,  i.  5.)  4)  not  being  accepte«l.     (Voigt  i.  91.) 

The   writings  of   xl-^neas   Sylvius    are  See  Jos.  Koberttion,  Pref.  to  •  Gcmcilia 

partly   collected    in   his  *  Opem,*   and  Scotiro,*  91,  seqq. 

partly  scattered  through  misccilluntous        *»  This  story,  *  Eurialus  and  Lucretia,' 

publications.     An  arrangement  of  his  is  printed  as  No.  114  among  his  Epistka, 

earlier    letters,   with    the    addition   of  and   appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  im- 

4G  before  unpublLshed,  is  given  by  his  meiise  popularity  in  the  form  of  ?epa- 

biographer  Voigt  in   the   *Archiv  fiir  rate  editions,  both  in  the  original  and  in 

Kundo  osterreicliLscher  Geschichtsquel-  translations.     It  relates  to  the  time  of 

len,'  Bd.  xvi.  Wien,  185<3.     As  to  the  Sigismund's  stay  at  Siena,  and  Eurialus 

'  Commentarii,*  see  Voigt,  ii.  33G-341.  is  supposed  to  mean  Caspar  Schlick,  to 

I  have  not  seen  the  edition  by  Fea,  and  whom  it  is  inscribed  in  Kp.  112 ;  cf.  Ep. 

have  ubcd  that  which  goes  under  the  113.      (Halin,  ^lonuni.  Prjef.  Xo.   ix.; 

iiameofGobellinns.  (SeeTirab.VI.ii.31.;  Aschb.  iv.  439;  Voigt,  ii.  299-301.)  The 

*  Voigt,  i.  17-8.  novel  is  dated  from  Vienna,  July,  1444. 

"»  Reumont,  III.  i.  J31.  "When   pope,  the  author  exj)resstd  his 

»  Platina,  321 ;  JEn.  Sylv.  Ep.  188,  penitence  on  actount  of  it.     (Ep.  395.) 
p.  758 ;  Voigt,  I  20-2,  79,  83.  r  ^^e  his  letter  to  his  father  on  the 

»  Plat.  322.  birth  of  a  son.     (Kp.  15;  cf.  Ep.   92; 

p  Sec  the  *  Commenturii  *  (Gobelliuus),  Voigt,  i.  285.) 
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for  him  an  important  position  in  the  council,*  and  he  displayed 
much  zeal  in  its  cause  and  in  that  of  the  antipope  Felix.*  His 
diplomatic  skill  was  employed  in  persuading  the  Hungarians  to 
release  Albert  of  Austria  from  an  oath  by  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  that  he  would  not  accept  the  empire.'*  He  became 
secretary  to  the  antipope,  and  in  that  character  was  sent  to  the 
emperor  Frederick,  who  flattered  his  literary  vanity  by  the  title 
of  laureate,*  and  invited  him  to  become  his  secretary/  Having 
with  difficulty  obtained  a  release  from  the  antipope's  service, 
^neas  accepted  the  office,  and,  professing  to  have  overcome  the 
levities  of  his  former  years,  he  was  now  ordained  as  subdeacon, 
deacon,  and  priest.*  In  politics  he  became  for  a  time  a  pupil  of 
Caspar  Schlick,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  who 
filled  the  office  of  chancellor  under  three  successive  emperors ;  • 
and  in  no  long  time  he  found  himself  able  to  direct  the  policy 
of  Frederick.^ 

In  1445  ^Ene^  was  employed  by  Frederick  on  an  important 
mission  to  the  pope.  His  enmity  to  Eugenius  had  been  notorious ; 
and  as  he  was  believed  with  reason  to  be  especially  obnoxious  at 
Rome, — indeed  the  pope  had  forbidden  his  approach — ^his  kins- 
men at  Siena  entreated  him  to  venture  no  further.**  But  ^Eneas 
went  on  to  Rome  and  was  able  to  gain  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  very  skilfully.  He  avowed 
his  past  hostility  to  Eugenius,  but  pleaded  ignorance  as  his  excuse 
for  an  offence  in  which  he  had  shared  with  Cardinal  Cesariui,  with 
the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  other  eminent  persons.     He  pro- 

*  Thus  ho  spoke  two  hours  iu  favour  ■  Comment.  13 ;  MiUn.  vi.  153 ;  Voigt, 
of  Pavia  as  a  place  for  meeting  the    i.  278. 

Greeks,  and  the  speech  was  much  ad-  *  In  his  letter  on  the  miseries  of  a  court 

mired,  although   unsuccessful.     (Com-  life  (Ep.  166),  he  thanks  Schlick  for 

mcnt.  8.)  having  invited  him  to  his  own  table, 

*  lb.  9 ;  Ep.  188,  p.  578 ;  Plat.  322.  and  so  having  delivered  him  from  tho 
In  company  with  Alborgati  he  had  nauseous  fare  of  the  courtier  in  general, 
formerly  visit«^d  Amadeus  at  Ripaille.  which  is  very  fully  described  (p.  728). 
(Comment.  332  ;  Ep.  188,  p.  758.)  Compare  the  description  of  Henry  II.'s 

"  Comment.  9.  houstkeeping,  by  Peter  of  Blois.    (Ep. 

*  The  dooument  conferring  this '^ July  14,  Pairol.  ccvii.  47-8.)  To  Schlidc 
27,  1412)  is  in  Mencken,  iii.  2039.  also  he  was  indebted  for  seeing  that  his 

y  Ck)nimcnt.    12;    Plat.   322;    Milm.  salary  should  be  fairly  paid  (p.  734). 

vi.  152  ;  Voigt,  i.  185.    The  account  of  Ho   gives  a  curious  account  of  seeing 

Yionua,  with  its  sensual  and  pleasure-  Schlick  and  others  in  his  sleep.  (Letter 

loving  people  (Vita  Frider.  in  Kollar,  to  Carvajal,  Nov.  13,  1449;  Archiv  fur 

ii.  9)  is  VL-ry  curious.    (Cf.  Ep.  165.)  osterr.  GeschichtsqueUen,  xvi.  395.) 
Amon'jj  the  reasons  why  he  could  not        ^  Voigt,  i.  281.     For  his  ideas  of  the 

feel  himself  at  home  in  Germany  was  part  which  the  emperor  ought  to  take 

the  tlitference  of  food.  **  quamvis  facilius  lu  the  union  of  the  church,  see  his  *Pen- 

rst   Itulicum   voraro    thcfutonice  quam  talogus,'  in  Pez,  IV  iii.  663,  seqq. 
Theutonipum  italiro  lambcre."  (Archiv        •  Comment.  15. 
fiir  Kunde  osterr.  Gesohichtsq.  xvi.  372.) 
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fessed  to  have  learnt  at  the  imperial  court  to  take  tmer  yiewB 
than  before,  and  to  have  welcomed  his  mission  to  Bome  as 
holding  out  a  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  pope.^  He  en- 
treated forgiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  an  opinioii 
that  his  value  was  such  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  treat  him 
with  consideration.  Eugenius  saw  the  importance  of  attaching 
to  himself  a  man  so  able  and  so  full  of  resources;  and  although 
he  did  not  welcome  the  emperor's  request  that  he  would  summon 
a  council  in  some  German  city,  he  skilfully  impressed  on  the 
envoy  that  his  position  was  one  in  which  he  might  do  much 
for  the  protection  of  the  truth  and  for  the  good  of  the  church** 
In  the  same  year,  Eugenius,  supposing  himself  to  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  emperor,  issued  orders  for  the  deposition  of  the 
archbishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  council  of  Basel,  and  as  electors  of  the  empire  had  supported 
the  neutrality  of  Germany ;  and  in  their  stead  he  nominated  two 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Burgundian  connexion/  But  instead  of  awing 
the  Germans,  this  proceeding  against  prelates  so  high  in  dignity, 
and  so  powerful  both  by  their  office  and  by  their  family  con- 
nexions, endangered  his  hold  on  Germany.^  The  archbishops 
kept  possession  of  their  sees,  and  in  March,  1446,  met  their 
brother-electors  at  Frankfort,  where  a  general  spirit  of  defiance 
was  manifested.  The  electors  declared  that  unless  Eugenius 
would  withdraw  the  deposition  of  the  archbishops,  accept  the 
decrees  of  (instance  and  Basel  as  to  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  and  appoint  a  council  to  be  held  in  some  German  city 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  they  would  conclude  that  he 
wished  to  suppress  for  ever  the  holding  of  general  councils,  and 
would  thereupon  summon  one  by  their  own  authority  or  join  the 
party  of  the  antipope.^  An  oath  of  secrecy  was  taken  as  to 
these  terms ;  but  the  emperor,  who  had  been  informed  of  them 
without  being  bound  by  an  oath,  disclosed  them  to  his  secretary, 
who  saw  in  the  circumsttmces  of  the  case  an  opportunity  for 
exerting  his  political  skill.*  The  emperor  had  told  the  envoys 
of  the  Frankfort  meeting  that  he  disapproved  of  the  deposition 
of  the  archbishops,  but  that  the  princes  had  done  wrongly  in 
assuming  judgment  over  the  pope  and  in  threatening  to  forsake 

«*  Comment.  16.  iv.  235. 

•  Tb.  17  ;  Schrockb,  xxxii.  116.  ^  Giesel.   II.   iv.   91   (from   Miiller's 

'  Harzheim,    v.    2vS6-8;   Mu.    Sylv.  *  Reichatagsthcatrum  *) ;  iEn.  Sylv.  HUt 

Hi8t.  Frid.  Id  KoUar,  ii.  120 ;  Schrockh,  Frid.  120-1. 

xxxii.  llG-7.  '  lb.  121-2  :  Schmidt,  iv.  237. 

«  JEn.  8ylv.  Hist.  Frid.  1.  c. ;  Schmidt, 
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him.  He  now  sent  Piecolomini  and  others  to  the  Boman  court, 
with  instructions  to  bring  the  pope,  if  possible,  by  peaceful 
means  to  revoke  the  deposition.^ 

Of  the  secretary's  colleagues  in  this  mission,  the  most  remark- 
able was  Gregory  Heimburg,  who  is  described  as  the  most  emi- 
nent among  the  Germans  for  eloquence  and  legal  learning  * — a 
man  of  fine  person,  but  rough  in  manner  and  careless  of  his 
appearance,  whose  sturdy  German  patriotism  regarded  the 
Italians  with  dislike  and  contempt."*  The  bearing  of  Gregory, 
and  the  tone  of  his  language  in  expressing  the  resolution  of  the 
(xerman  princes  to  hold  together  in  opposition  to  the  papal 
assumptions,  were  new  to  the  Boman  court ;°  and  in  Gregory 
his  acquaintance  with  that  court  excited  feelings  of  strong  aver- 
sion and  of  injured  national  pride.  But  his  more  politic  Italian 
companion  used  his  opportunities  diflferently,®  and  privately 
assured  the  pope  that,  if  he  would  reinstate  the  archbishops 
and  would  accept  the  decree  of  Constance  as  to  the  regular 
assembling  of  general  councils^  all  Germany  would  abandon  its 
neutrality.^  The  pope,  instead  of  giving  the  ambassadors  a 
reply,  dismissed  them  with  a  promise  that  he  would  answer  by 
letter  ;^  and  Piecolomini  was  followed  in  his  return  to  Germany 
by  an  invitation  to  become  the  papal  secretary.' 

At  Ulm,  Piecolomini  found  Caspar  Schlick  and  others,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  to  a  meeting  of  the  German 
princes  at  Frankfort.  The  council  of  Basel  had  sent  the  car- 
dinal of  Aries  and  others  as  its  representatives ;  but  the  imperial 
ambassadors  interfered  to  prevent  the  cardinal  from  having  his 
cross  carried  before  him  as  legate,  and  from  pronouncing  his 
benediction."     On  the  pope's  side  were  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and 

^  lb.  122.  coperiens,  faatidibundus  inoedebat.  Bo- 

'  **  Fuit  autem  Gregorius  pulcro  cor-  mamque  et  Eiiji^enium  et  curiam  bias- 

poro,  statura  eminonti,  facie  laata,  iUas-  phemabat,  multaque  in  calores  terra 

trioribus  oculis,  capite  calvo ;  sed  neque  ingerebat    mala."     (Hiat.    Frid.    124.) 

lingusB  neque  mutibus  temporalis,  sui  There  is  a  life  of  Gregory  by  Clem. 

cerebri,  nuUi  auscultans,  suornm  morum,  Brockhaus  (Leipz.  1861),  who  laTB  that 

sibi    vivens,   in    omui    re    libertatem  he  was  of  noble  famUy,  and  thiat  his 

prsoferens,  obscceno  cultu,  nihil  verecun-  omission  of  the  von  from  his  name  was  a 

(liflB  hab(;n8,  cynicam  vitam   commen-  characteristic  peculiarity  (p.  1).    Dr.  y. 

duns."    (iEn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frid.  123 ;  cf.  DoUinger  speaks  of  him  as  •*  ein  Mann 

Opera,  ii.  86 ;  £p.  120 ;  Voigt,  i.  364.)  der    plumpe    Anmassung    und    b&nri- 

The  following    sketch  of   Gregory  at  Bchen  Trotz    fur    deutsche    Gtoradheit 

Rome  may  be  worth  quoting : — "  (irego-  und  Freimiithigkeit  ausgab."    (ii.  344.) 

riu8  juxta  montem  «Jordanum  post  ves-  ■  JEn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frid.  123.        "  lb. 

pcms  deambulans,  caloribus  exffistuans,  *  See  Ranke,  Hist.  Reform,  i.  49. 

quasi  et  llomanos  et  offlcinm  suum  con-  '  Hist.  Frid.  123-4.             ^  lb.  124. 

temnerot,   demissis    in  terram  cali^is,  '  Schrockh,  xxxii.  126. 

aperto  i)ectore,  nudo  ciipite,  brachia  diis-  "  -^En.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frid.  126. 
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Carvajal ;  but  Thomas  of  Sarzana,  bishop  of  Bologna,  who  had 
been  expected  as  the  chief  representative  of  EngeniniSy  was 
nuablo  to  appear  until  later.  Six  of  the  seven  electors  w«e 
resolved  to  declare  for  Felix,  if  Eugenius  would  not  consent  to 
an  agreement ;  but  the  emperor  s  policy  aimed  at  dividing  the 
electoral  college.* 

The  story  of  the  late  mission  to  Rome  was  told  by  Giegorj' 
Heimburg,  who,  according:  to  JEnef^  Sylvius,  reported  all  the 
harsher  part  of  the  prjpc's  sayings,  and  left  out  all  that  was 
more  favourable.^  He  represented  Eugenius  and  the  curia  as 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Germans,  and  indulged  in  strong 
and  telling  sarcasms  on  the  cardinals,  especially  Bessarion, 
whom,  on  account  of  his  beard,  he  spoke  of  as  an  old  he-goat*' 
In  order  to  correct  the  exaggerations  of  his  colleague.  Piccolo- 
mini  addressed  the  assembly ;  and  when  taunted  with  the  incon- 
sistencies of  his  past  career  by  the  cardinal  of  Aries  and  another 
of  the  Basel  party,  he  replied  that  it  was  not  he,  but  the  council, 
that  had  changed.^  The  secretary,  however,  did  not  trust  to 
his  eloquence  alone,  but  made  large  use  of  bribery  in  the  em- 
peror's interest;  and,  although  the  archbishop  of  Ments  was 
not  to  be  personally  corrupted,  a  distribution  of  2000  florins 
among  his  counsellors  proved  effectual.*  The  archbishop  ex- 
pressed to  Piccoloraini  the  difficulties  which  he  felt  as  to  the 
manner  of  withdrawing  from  his  engagements  with  the  prelates 
of  Treves  and  Cologne  and  with  other  electors;  whereupon 
Piccolomini  took  the  statement  of  terms  which  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  part  of  the  electors,  and  by  "  squeezing  out  all  the 
venom  "  (as  he  expresses  it)  skilfully  reduced  them  to  such  a 
form  that  they  might  give  no  offence  to  the  pope,  while  they 
might  yet  be  subscribed  by  the  electors  as  expressing  their  inten- 
tions. The  document  thus  ingeniously  altered  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  electors,  while  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  although  dissatisfied,  made  no  opposition.* 

On  reaching  Rome  with  these  proposals,  the  German  ambas- 
sadors found  that  the  clergy  of  the  papal  coui-t  were  against 
them.  It  was  snid  that  the  Church  was  sold,  that  the  Komaos 
were  led,  like  buffaloes,  by  a  ring  through  the  nose.  The  cardi- 
nals in  general  (although  proi'usc  in  their  hospitalities  to  the 


»  lb.  125-6 ;  Koch,  2I-:J. 
•  iEn.  8ylv.  127. 
'  lb.  127. 


'  lb. :  Voigt,  i.  377. 

•  Hist.  Frid.  127-8. 

•  lb.  12S:  Coinmpnt.  20 ;  Koch,  2r>-0. 
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strangers)  ^  objected  to  the  sacrifice  of  annates  and  of  patronage 
of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  the  scheme  for  assembling 
general  councils  at  regular  intervals.  The  pope,  they  said, 
ought  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
protect  prelates,  to  make  peace  between  princes,  to  combat  un- 
belief, and  to  extirpate  heresy ;  ®  there  had  never  been  so  many 
heresies  as  in  the  time  before  Sylvester,  because  then  the  papacy 
was  poor,  and  therefore  disregarded.  To  this  the  Germans 
replied  that  they  did  not  wish  to  reduce  the  pope  to  poverty,  but 
to  provide  for  him  by  less  objectionable  means ;  and  Eugenius 
found  it  necessary  to  overpower  the  opposition  of  the  cardinals 
by  threatening  to  add  to  their  body.  Four  new  cardi- 
nals were  actually  created — among  them,  Thomas  of 
Sarzana,  bishop  of  Bologna,  and  John  Carvajal,  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  been  among  the  pope's  chief  agents  in  the  late  nego- 
tiations.'* 

In  the  meantime  the  state  of  the  pope's  health,  which  had  long 
been  weak,  became  so  alarming  that  the  ambassadors  for  the  most 
part  hesitated  to  treat  with  him  in  the  condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced.  But  Piccolomini  urged  on  his  colleagues  that  their 
obedience  should  be  professed  to  Eugenius,  as  another  pope 
might  be  less  favourable,  and  even  a  new  schism  might  break 
out ;  and  John  of  Lysura  said  that  it  would  be  enough  if  there 
were  life  in  the  smallest  toe  of  the  pope's  left  foot,  although  all 
his  other  members  were  dead.®  The  ambasseidors  were  admitted 
to  his  bedchamber,  where  tliey  found  him  still  wearing  Feb.  7, 
an  air  of  dignity,  but  evidently  dying.'  The  terms  ^^'^' 
were  agreed  on — chiefly  that  the  pope  should  accept  the  decrees 
of  Constance  in  general,  and  especially  that  which  related  to  the 
assembling  of  general  councils ;  that  he  should  sanction  such  of 
the  Basel  decrees  as  had  been  accepted  by  the  Germans  under 
the  emperor  Albert,  until  a  legate  who  was  to  be  s^nt  into 
Germany  should  be  able  to  make  other  arrangements  ;*  that  the 
archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  should  be  reinstated  on 
acknowledging  Eugenius  as  the  true  vicar  of  Christ ;  and  that 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Basel  should  be 

^  JEn.  Syly.  in  Baluz.  MiBcell.  i.  835.  miaian  gate,  that  they  mi^t  enter  Rome 

'  See  ^n.  Sylv.  de  Gennania,  1076.  in  dignity.  (Platina,  SOS;  Kayn.  1446. 5.) 

«»  Mn.  Sylv.  in  Baluz.  i.  336;   Hiat.  •  SJn.  Sylv.  de  Morte  Bug.  &o.  in 

Frid.  130;  aacon.ii.  924.  Their  promo-  Baluz.   i.    336;    Comment   22    [mis- 

lion  was  announced  to  thorn  as  they  were  printed  61 

on  thoir  return  from  Germany ;  and,  ao-  '  Mn.  Sylv.  in  Balnz.  337;  Hist.  Frid. 

cording  to  some  writers,  the  pope  sent  131. 

their  red  hats  to  meet  them  at  the  Fla-  »  Harzhcim,  v.  38J-3;  Kooh,  2S-9. 
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foririven  on  submission.'*  On  these  terms  the  Germans  eoo- 
sented  to  give  up  their  neutrality,  and  adhered  to  Eiigenios; 
they  undertook  that  the  emperor  should  withdraw  his  safe- 
wmduct  from  the  council  of  Basel,  and  bring  other  potentates  to 
do  the  like.' 

The  result  of  tlie  negotiations  was  proclaimed  at  a  great  public 
assembly,  and  there  were  demonstrations  of  joy  such  as  were 
usual  for  the  celebration  of  an  imjwrtant  victory.  Rome  enjoyed 
a  general  holiday ;  bells  were  rung,  bonfires  blazed,  music 
resounded  alx)ut  the  streets,  relics  of  especial  sanctity  were  dis- 
played ;  the  mitre  said  to  have  been  given  by  Constantine  to 
Sylvester,  which  Eugenius  had  lately  acquired,  was  carried  in 
procession  fi-om  St.  Mark's  to  the  Lateran,  and  at  night  there 
was  a  brilliant  illumination.^  But  on  the  day  after  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  peace  the  |)ope/8  illness  increased.  He 
had  executed  four  bulls  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement ;  and  by  a  fifth,  which  was  grounded  on  the 
impossibility  of  fully  considering  all  things  in  his  sickness,  he 
declared  that  nothing  in  the  agreement  should  infringe  on  the 
privileges  of  the  church.^ 

It  is  said  that  Eugenius,  in  reliance  on  a  prophecy  made  to 
him  in  early  life  bv  a  mysterious  hermit,  Ix^lieved  that  the  end 
of  his  papacy  was  at  hand;™  but  he  resolut^dy  held  out  against 
the  approach  of  deatli,  and  when  the  last  sacraments  were 
oflered  to  him  by  Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence,  he  said 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  and  tliat  he  would  give  notice 
when  it  arrived.  He  took  leave  of  the  cardinals  in  a  long 
speech,  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  reconciliation  of  the 
church,  and  urging  that  the  work  should  bo  carried  out  The 
Siifety  of  the  church,  he  said,  would  depend  on  their  agreement 
among  themselves.  But  when  asked  to  recall  the  cardinal  of 
Capua,"  whom  he  had  banished,  he  refused :  "  Ye  know  not 
what  ye  ask ;  it  is  best  for  you  that  yon  should  be  without  him, 
and  for  him  that  he  should  bo  in  exile.'*  '*  One  of  the  pojie's 
chamberlains,  who  has  left  an  account  of  his  lost  hours,  speaks 

••  Baluz.  i.  'S3G.  "  Nicolns  do  Acciapacio,  cardinal  of 

'  JEn.  Sylv.  in  Palacky,  IV.  i.  162  St.  Marcollns  and  archbishop  of  C>upaa, 

"  JEn.  Sylv.  Comment.  5-6    (really  had  been  promoted  ]>y  Ens^nius,  but 

21-2)  ;  Hist.  Frid.  132  ;  Baluz.  i.  337.  wns  afterwards    banished   6y  hiin,  in 

*  Rayn.  1447.  4-7 ;  K<K'h,  187  eeqq.  onler,  as  is  bupposed,  to  gratify  Alfonso 

The  bullBaremore  fully  given  in  Miiller  s  of  Naples,  whose  succession  he  Imd  op- 

Keiclistagstheatnim.     See  Gieselor.  IT.  posed.       (Cine.    ii.    002;    Ughelli,  vi. 

iv.  97:  Harzheim,  v.  302.  ^r^S.) 

"  Vespaf*.  in  Mur.  xxv.  266.  -  JEn.  Sylv.  in  Baluz.  i.  33S. 
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much  of  the  humility  and  penitence  which  he  displayed.^  Among 
his  latest  sayings  was  the  expression  of  a  regret  that  instead 
of  becoming  cardinal  and  pope,  he  had  not  died  in. the  safer 
condition  of  a  simple  monk.^  His  death  took  place  on  the 
23rd  of  February,  1447,  sixteen  days  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
agreement  with  the  Germans. 

»  Mumt.  III.  ii.  902  Beqq.    Piccolo-  ^  Yespas.  in  Marat,  xxv.  266.    JEn. 

minrs  speech  on  the  death  of  Eu^nius  Sylvius  wrongly  dates  his  death  on  the 

(here    quoted  from  Baluze's    *  Miscel-  preceding  day,  the  feast  of  St  Peter's 

lanea ')  is  also  in  that  volume.    (Col.  chair.  (Comment.  7 ;  cf.  Ciaoon.  ii.  876, 

878  seqq.)  890.) 
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CHAPTER   m. 

FKOM  THE  ELECTION  OF  POPE  NICOLAS  V.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PAUL  IL 

A.D.  1447-U71. 

EuGENius,  a  few  days  before  his  deatb,  had  decreed  that  the 
regulations  of  the  council  of  Basel  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pope 
should  be  of  no  effect,  but  that  the  election  should  be  coii- 
ducted  according  to  the  laws  enacted  by  Gregory  X.  at  the 
council  of  Lyons,  and  by  Clement  V.  at  the  council  of  Vienne.' 
In  accordance  with  this  decree,  the  canlinals  met  in  conclave 
at  the  church  of  St  Mary  sopra  Minerva^  on  the  4th  of  MarcL^ 
But  before  that  meeting  an  attempt  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  government  of  Rome  had  been  made  by  Stephen  PorcaiD, 
a  man  of  much  literary  culture,  eloquent,  popular,  and  con- 
nected by  familiar  friendship  and  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  among  his  contemporaries.*^  Porcaro's  mind 
had  been  inflamed  by  his  classical  studies  with  an  enthusiastic 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  republican  government 
He  disdained  the  career  of  public  oflice,  in  which  he  had  held 
honourable  employments  under  the  last  two  popes;  and,  not 
content  with  the  respectable  dignity  of  a  knightly  pedigree,  he 
affected  to  trace  his  descent  to  the  ancient  Boman  Porcii. 
Believing  that  the  opportunity  for  action  had  come,  he  addressed 
the  common  council  of  the  people  **  when  it  was  assembled  in  the 
church  of  Ara  Coeli,  after  the  death  of  Eugenius,  denouncing  in 
vehement  words  the  indignity  and  disgrace  that  the  children  of 
the  Scipios  should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  priestly  dominion. 
But,  although  there  were  some  who  would  gladly  have  acted 
on  such  words,  others  recalled  to  memory  the  anarchy  which 
had  followed  on  the  expulsion  of  Eugenius,  and  the  citizens 
were  held  in  check  by  the  fear  of  Alfonso  of  Naples,  who  had 
occupied  Tivoli  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  assured  the  cardinals  of  his  protection  and  assistance  in 

•  Rayn.  1447.  12.    See  vol  III.  p.  xix.  22-4,  &c. ;  Reumont,  III.  i.  123; 

478 ;  Clement,  I.  c.  iii.  c.  2.  Gregorov.  vii.  100. 

^  JESi.  Sylv.  in  Baluz.  Misc.  i.  339.  '  As  to  the  goyemment  of  Rome  at 

«  Ambms.  CamAldnl.  Ep.  viii.  23-4 ;  this  time,  see  Gibbon,  vi.  401-2. 
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case  of  need.®  The  business  of  the  conclave  was  therefore 
allowed  to  proceed,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  ambassadors 
of  certain  princes — amongst  whom  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini 
appeared  as  representing  the  emperor/ 

The  names  of  Capranica,  Carvajal,  and  Prosper  Colonna  were 
brought  forward,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  it  seemed 
as  if  Colonna  were  likely  to  be  elected  by  the  method  of  aceesB.' 
The  bishop  of  Bologna  was  about  to  vote  for  him,  when  his 
own  name  (for  which  some  votes  had  been  given  in  the 
morning)  was  suggested  by  the  archbishop  of  Taranto;  and 
it  was  accepted  by  all,  as  that  of  the  only  one  among  the 
cardinals  which  was  not  obnoxious  to  any  party.** 

The  new  pope,  Thomas  Parentuccelli,  was  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician, and  was  born  in  13!i8  at  Pisa,  although  he  was  com- 
monly styled  after  his  mother's  birthplace,  Sarzana.'  He  had 
studied  at  Bologna,  and  had  acquired  such  a  reputation  that 
iEneas  Sylvius  speaks  of  his  knowledge  as  universal,  and  de- 
clares that  whatever  was  hidden  from  him  must  be  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  man.*  Having  early  lost  his  father,  and  having 
been  unkindly  treated  by  his  stepfather,  he  had  in  his  youth 
been  compelled  to  struggle  with  difficulties.*  But  he  was 
drawn  forth  from  obscurity  by  the  patronage  of  C£irdinal 
Albergati,  in  whose  household  he  spent  twenty  years;"*  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  disputation  with  the  Greeks  at 
Ferrara  and  Florence ; "  he  had  been  employed  in  important 
missions,  such  as  that  which  was  sent  into  Germany  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  league  of  the  electors  ®  and  within 
eighteen  months  he  had  become  bishop,  cardinal  and  pope.** 


•  ^11.  Sylv.  Hiat.   Frid.  in  KoUnr,  pp.  3-4. 

ii.  135;  Id.  ap.  Baluz.  i.  339;  Pug^o,  *  Janott.  Manetii,  iu  Murflt.  III.  ii. 

ib.  Mo ;    L.   B.   AlbertUB  de  Conjur.  907 ;    YoBpasian,  ib.  xxv.   2(>9 ;    Plat. 

Porcaria,  in  Murat.  xxv.  309 ;  Infessura,  308. 

in  Eccard,  ii.  188;  Platina,  309;  Grego-  *  Ap.  Baluz.  Misc.   i.  341 ;  cf.  Jan. 

ruY.  vii.  101-2.  Manctti,  911-3;  Vespasian  in  Murat. 

'  Mn.  Sylv.  in  Baluz.  Miscell.  1.  339  xxv.  270.  274. 

(where  tlu;  account  of  the  formalities  is  '  Thus  he  said  to  one  of  his  bioera- 

curious) ;  Hist  Frid.  in  Kollar,  ii.  135 ;  phcrd,  with  reference  to  his  early  life, 

Gregorov.  vii.  103.  "  Yespasiano,  avrebbe  creduto  il  (lopolo 

ff  /.  6.  when,  after  an  indecisive  ballot  di  Firenze  cho  an  prete  da  sonar  cam- 
in  the  forenoon,  the  elector,  in  the  after-  pane  fosse  stato  fattosommopontefice?" 
noon,  *•  revoking  his  morning's  ballot,  (Yesp.  279 ;  cf.  l^Ianetti,  909.) 
transifers  hid  vote  to  some  one  whose  ^  Manetti,  912-8 ;  Yesp.  270. 
name  had  that  morning  already  come  "  Jiln.  Sylv.  Hist  Frid.  137;  Yesp. 
out  of  the  ballot-box."    (Cartwright  on  272 ;  Plat.  808. 
Papal  Conclaves.  154.)  -  Ib.    See  p.  464. 

"  iEn.  Sylv.  in  Italuz.  i.  310-1 ;  Plat.  '  Yespas.  270.    Bologna  was  not  yet 

308;  (liorgi,  Vita  Nio.  V.,  Rom.  1742,  an  arcliiepiscoiNd  see. 
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lu  grateful  remembrance  of  his  patron,  Nicolas  Albergati,  lie 
took  the  name  of  Nicolas  V.** 

Nicolas  is  described  as  a  man  of  small  and  spare  peiBon,  as 
affable  and  imassumino:/  quick  in  temper  but  easily  pacified;  ai 
sparing  of  expense  on  himself,  but  liberal  to  others,  and  muni- 
ficent in  his  encoura<2:emeut  of  literature  and  art.'  .ZEIneas 
Sylvius  blames  him  for  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  disregard  of  the  opinion  of  others.*  Although  mode- 
rate in  his  general  policy,  he  was  zealous  for  the  interests  of 
the  Boman  see,  and  wacs  bent  on  recovering  for  it,  if  possible, 
the  privileges  which  had  been  assailed  by  the  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basel."  When  asked  by  Piccolomini  to  eonfitm  the 
agreement  which  his  predecessor  had  made  with  the  Germans, 
he  expressed  himself  with  moderation  and  good  sense — that 
the  bishops  of  Eome  appeared  to  him  to  have  extended  the 
borders  of  their  garments  too  far,  by  leaving  no  jurisdiction 
to  other  bishops ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  council  of  Basel 
had  too  much  shortened  the  pope's  hands ;  that,  for  himself^  he 
did  not  intend  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  their  rights,  but 
trusted  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  would  be  found 
the  best  means  for  the  preservation  of  his  own.* 

Piccolomini,  on  whom  Eugenius  had  intended  to  bestow  the 
bishoprick  of  Trieste,^  received  this  reward  of  his  labours  from 
Nicolas,  and  returned  to  Germany,  carrying  ^^ith  him  a  written 
confirmation  of  the  late  agreement,  and  resolved  to  work  out 
the  pope's  design.* 

In  June  1447,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Bourges,  where  Charles 
of  France  presided,  and  the  archbishop  of  Treves  represented 
his  brother  electors  of  Cologne,  the  Palatinate  and 
Saxony.  It  was  agreed  between  the  French  and  the 
Germans  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  authority  of 
either  the  council  of  Basel  or  that  of  the  Lateran,  although  it 
was  explained  that  by  this  nothing  was  intended  against  the 
observance  of  such  decrees  as  had  been  accepted  either  in 
France  or  in  the  empire  ;  that  the  king  should  urge  the  disso- 

'  Plut.  308 ;  Manetti,  921 ;  Reumont,  been  expected,  outlived  Eugenius.    On 

III.  i.  114.                       '  Vespas.  274.  the  vacancy,  Nicolas  announced  the  ap- 

■  -^n.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frider.  137  ;  Ma-  pointment  of  Piccolomini  to  the  empezor, 

netti,   918;    Plat.   316:   Gregorov.   vii.  while  the  emperor  presented  him  to  the 

106 ;  Reumont,  III.  i.  112-3.  pope,  and  botli  combined  to  set  aside  an 

•  Hiut.  Frid.  137.  election  made  by  the  chapter.     (G obeli 

"  Giosel.  II.  iv.  101.  Comment.  23  (misprinted  77);  Voigt,  i. 

«  Mn.  Sylv.  in  Baluz.  Misc.  i.  340.  111.) 

'  The  former  bishop,  whose  death  had  '  Schrockh,  xxxii.  153. 
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lution  of  both  assemblies,  and  shoald  request  pope  Nicolas  to 
summon  a  new  council  for  the  following  year,  in  compliance 
with  the  decree  of  Constance.' 

In  July  a  diet  was  assembled  at  Aschaffenburg,  where  car- 
dinal Carvaj^l  appeared  as  legate,  while  Piccolomini  acted  at 
once  as  a  servant  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  pope.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  provision  for  the  pope,  which  had  been  proposed  at 
the  council  of  Basel,^  was  adjourned  for  discussion  till  the  next 
diet,  unless  in  the  mean  time  it  should  Iiave  been  settled  by  an 
agreement  with  the  legate ;  *^  and  Carvajal  took  advantage  of  tlie 
interval  to  procure  the  emperor's  assent  to  a  scheme  Feb.  n, 
which  was  greatly  in  favour  of  Kome.**  Instead  of  ^****' 
receiving  a  compensation,  the  pope  was  to  resume  the  practices 
of  annates  and  reservation,  on  terms  almost  the  same  which  had 
been  allowed  by  the  council  of  Constance,  except  that,  instead 
of  the  alternate  patronage  of  certain  dignities,  he  was  to  have  the 
presentation  to  such  as  should  fall  vacant  in  the  alternate 
mouths  of  the  year.®  By  this  concordat,  the  acceptaia  of  Mentz  ^ 
was  set  aside,  and  Germany  became  again  subject  to  those 
burdens  against  which  she  had  for  thirty  years  been  stniggling, 
and  from  which  she  bad  for  a  time  appeared  to  have  gained  a 
deliverance.*  This  triumph  of  the  papacy  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  art  of  Piccolomini,  who  not  only  swayed  the  mind  of 
Frederick,  but  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  bribery  in  the  form 
of  privileges,  j)atronage,  exemptions,  and  the  like,  induced  the 
reluctant  electors  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  national 
church  to  their  own  private  advantage.^ 

Nicolas,  in  the  end  of  1447,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 

•  Hard.  ix.  1317-23  (where  the  title  Gieseler,  II.  iv.  102-3,  us  to  the  stmngo 
of  the  CoDstanc^*  decree  Ib  mispriDted  corruption  which,  by  the  omission  of  the 
»t(men8  instead  of/requens).  words  "  de  quibus,"  had  the  eflFcct  of 

^  See  p.  423.  throwing  into    the    pope's   hands   the 

"  Dacher.  Ppiciltg.  iii.  771 ;  Koch,  3ti ;  patronugo  of  deaneries,  which  the  con- 

(Tiesel.  II.  iv.  101-2.  cordnt  liad  be<m  expressly  designed  to 

•'  Tiiis,  which  although  really  agreed  keep  ftora  him. 
on  at  Vienna,  is  known  as  the  concordat        '  See  p.  426. 

of  Asoliaffenburg  (Schrookh,  xxxii.  159)  «  There  has,  however,  been  much  dia- 
ls in  Uarzhcim,  v.  ,'{95  seqq.  It  is  pute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  con- 
nuestionod  whether  Fre<lerick,  under  cordat.  See  Schrookh,  xxxii  164,  169, 
tJio  terms  laid  down  at  Aschaffenbure,  171 ;  Planck,  v.  467-9 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv. 
was  entitled  to  give  hit)  consent  for  ull  102,  104;  Koch,  53  seqq.;  Yoigt,  i. 
persons  concerned.  (See  Sclirockh,  xxxii.  417-424. 

161  ;   Voigt,  i.  417.)    Coxo  vindicates        ••  Koch,  39-44 ;  Schtockh,  xxxii.  168 ; 

the  (>mperor  for  consenting,    (i.  256.)  Giesel.  II.  iv.  103.    In  some  churches, 

*  Koch,  201  seqq.  The  *^  menses  pa-  as  Bamberg  an<l  Wiirzburg,  the  con- 
palos,"  or  " rigorosi,"  Wire  the  alternate  cordat  never  iwiik  effect  (Schriickh, 
nioiithti  beginning  with  January.    S4.>c  xxxii.  1(>6,  173-4.) 
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tlie  nntipope,  and  authorised  the  French  king  to  seize  his 
territories.*  But  such  measures  were  happily  not  needed  in 
order  to  the  extinction  of  the  schism.  The  submission  oF  the 
Germans  to  Eugenius  and  his  successor  involved  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  council  of  Basel.  Tlie  emperor,  therefore,  signified 
to  that  assembly  that  he  withdrew  his  protection  from  it»  and 
charged  the  citizens  of  Basel,  under  penalty  of  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  to  harbour  it  no  longer.*^  By  this  the  remaining 
members  found  themselves  obliged  to  join  the  antipope  at 
Lausanne ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  at  Lyons,  between  the  pre- 
sident, cardinal  Allemand,  and  envoys  from  the  kings  of  France, 
England,  and  other  princes,  it  was  agreed  that  Felix  shonld 
submit  to  his  rival.'  The  aiitipoix),  wliose  supporters  had 
fallen  away  from  him  until  he  found  himself  acknowledged  only 
in  his  own  duchy  of  Savoy,™  declared  to  the  remnant  of  the 
council  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  church's  peace,  he 
144  J'  resigned  his  dignity ;  ^  the  eight  cardinals  of  Felix's 
A  rii  19  P^^y  ^'^^^  affected  to  choose  Thomas  of  Sarzana  to 
April  25.  *^^  papacy  ;  ^  a^d  the  council  formally  dissolved  itself.** 
By  a  wise  moderation  on  the  part  of  Nicolas,  all  the 
sentences  of  Eugenius  against  the  council  were  revoked.' 
Amadeus  was  made  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabina,  with  the  first 
place  in  the  sacred  college,  and  a  commission  as  legate  for 
Savoy  and  Piedmont ; '  and  his  adherents  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  dignities."  The  niost  })rominent  of  these  adherents, 
cardinal  Allemand,'  was  able  so  entirely  to  atone  for  his  offences 
against  the  papacy,  that  he  eventually  received  the  honour  of 
beatification  from  pope  Clement  Vll."     Anmdeus  himself  re- 

*  Hard.  ix.  1313;  Rayn.  1447.  18.  19  ;  1449.  7  :   Antonin.  550.     There  is 
^  Mart.    Coll.    Ampl.     viii.    996-7  ;    a  letter  of  Nicolas  authorising  the  aich- 

Naucler.  in  Rayn.  1448.  2.  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  al^lve  those 

*  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frider.  137;  Da-  who  liud  taken  part  in  the  council, 
cher.  Spicil.  iii.  768,  770-1 ;  Hard.  ix.  (Rayn.  1447.  20 ;  cf.  Theiner,  Monum. 
1324  seqq.  277.)    Ca[)ranica,  bishop  of  Fermo,  had 

"  Poggius,     in     Rayn.     1449.     4  ;  been  ma<ie  cardinal  by  the  couucil  (liav- 

Schrockh,  xxxii.  157.  ing  been  designated  by  Martin  V.),  but 

"  Hard.  ix.  1335  ;  Rayn.  1449.  1,  and  iifterwnrds    joined    Eugenius    at    Flo- 

Mansi's  note.  rence.    The  pope  wished  him  to  lay 

*  Rayn.  1449.  5-6.  aside  liia  hat,  and  to  receive  it  anew; 
^  lb.  6,  p.  535.    There  are  documents  but  Capranica  refused,  and  Eugenius 

connected  with  this  in  Dacher.  Spicih  gave  way.     (Yet^pas.  in  Mai,  i.  185; 

iii.  778  seqq.  Ciac.  ii.  834.) 

*»  Hard.  ix.  1314,  1337.  »  He  died  Sept.  16,  1450.     (Grego- 

'  Rayn.  1449.  6 ;  J.  Juv.  des  Urains,  rov.  vii.  108.) 

in  Mart.  Thes.  i.  1809;  Platina,  311 :  »  A.  D.  1527  (Rayn.  1450.  20;   Acta 

Ciac.  ii.  978.  SS.,  Sept.  16.)    See  p.  426. 

■  Hard.  ix.  1.327,  1337;  Rayn.  1447. 
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turned  to  the  cheerful  seclusion  of  llipaille,  where  he  died  in 
1450  or  the  following  year.* 

In  his  political  conduct,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
other  Italian  powers,  Nicolas  showed  himself  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace  ;^  nor  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in  a  contest 
for  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  last  Visconti,  Philip  Mary,  in  1447.  Philip  Mary  had 
bequeathed  his  power  to  Alfonso  of  Naples;"  but  the  emperor 
claimed  the  duchy  as  a  fief,  which  had  lapsed  to  the  empii*e 
through  the  extinction  of  the  Visconti ;  while  Charles  of  Orleans 
advanced  pretensions  which  were  supported  by  tlie  king  of 
France,  and  the  Milanese  themselves  favoured  Francis  Sforza,  a 
condottiere,  who  had  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
late  duke,  but  had  alienated  the  jealous  nature  of  Philip  Mary 
by  the  growth  of  his  power  and  renown.  A  war  of  two  years 
and  a  half  was  conclurled  in  February,  1450,  by  a  peace,  which 
establislied  Sforza  in  possession  of  the  duchy.' 

Throughout  his  earlier  life,  Nicolas  had  been  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  literature ;  and  his  elevation  enabled  him  to  foster 
by  the  authority  and  by  the  wealth  of  the  papacy  the  studies  to 
which  he  was  devoted.^  The  time  was  one  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  movement.  Already  men  of  letters  were  held  in 
high  consideration  by  the  princes  of  Italy,  who  were  proud  to 
entertain  them  at  their  courts,  and  in  some  cases  endeavoured 
to  acquire  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  learning  and  mental 
accomplishments;*^  and,  under  the  republican  government  of 
Florence,  they  found  such  encoui*agement  from  the  chief 
families  (among  which  the  Medici  were  now  rising  into 
pre-eminence)  as  to  make  tliat  city  the  head-quarters  of  the 
literary  revival."*  Nicolas  himself  had  lived  there  in  the  train 
of  pope  Eugenius,  and  had  been  intimate  with  the  most  emi- 

'  Bee  Mansi  in  I{ayn.  ix.  56*2.  For  Alfonso  of  Naples,  see  the  life  of 

^  Vespas.  278,   280 ;    Platina,    309-  him  by  Vesgiaian,  in  Mai,  SpiciJ.  i.  75, 

311;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  175.  soqq.  93;  ^n.  ByW.  de  Europa,  470; 

•  JEu.  Sylv.  Hist  Frid.  139.  Manana,  ii.  414 ;  Sismondi,  vii.  216 ;  viii. 

•  iEn.  Sylv.  Hist  t^id.  139, 146  seqq.;  274-5;  HaHam,  Hist  Lit  i.  243.  For 
De  Eiiropa,  463 ;  iSimoncta  in  Mumt.  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Yespas.  in  Mai,  i.  385 
XX.  600-7;  Gregorov.  vii.  110-3.  Mat-  seqq. ;  Sismondi,  vii.  116  seqq.  For 
tliew  of  Coussy  says  that  Philip  Mary  Frederick,  duko  of  Urbino,  Yespas.  in 
had  advised  the  Milanese  to  establish  a  Mai,  1 18  seqq. ;  Burckh.  176 ;  and 
republic.  (Monstrel.  ed.  Buchon,  x.lOS.)  Dennistoun.    Vefqaasian  gives  a  list  of 

"  Yespas.  273, 279.   See  a  dissertation  the  chief  books  in  the  duke's  library, 

at  the  end  of  the  Life  by  Giorgi.  125  seqq. 

'  Bayle,  nrt.  Naples^  Alfonte  de.  notes  *  Gregorov.    vii.    512-3  ;    Reumont, 

B.  C. ;   Tirab.  YI.  i.  25,  seqq. ;  Burck-  III.  i.  318 ;   Rosooe,  Life  of  Lorenzo, 

hnrdt  Cult,  dcr  Renaissance,  174  seqq.  244-8;  Life  of  Leo,  i.  51. 
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nent  scholars.®  His  own  patronage  of  literature,  as  has  been 
remarked,  was  not  the  condescension  of  a  prince,  bat  showed 
the  interest  of  a  genuine  lover  of  books.'  He  invited  men  of 
learning  to  settle  at  Rome  ;^  he  collected  manuscripts  wherever 
they  could  be  found ;  even  the  great  calamity  which  in  his 
pontificate  befell  Christendom  through  the  Turkish  conquest  of 
Constantinople  was  turned  to  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  fugi- 
tive scholars  brought  with  them  to  Italy  such  books  as  eacli 
could  rescue,  and  Nicolas  employed  agents  to  searcli  in  Greece 
for  remains  of  ancient  literature.**  The  study  of  Greek,  which 
had  been  revived  in  the  preceding  century,*  became  now  so 
popular  in  Italy,  that  even  ladies  of  high  rank  are  said  to  have 
been  able  to  discourse  in  (4  reek.*'  Plato  was  introduced  into 
the  west  by  Gemisthius  Pletho,  and  disputed  the  supremacy 
which  Aristotle  had  long  held  in  the  schools.*  In  the  western 
countries,  too,  manuscripts  which  had  lurked  in  monastic  or 
other  libraries  were  now  brought  to  light,  and  revealed  writings 
of  classical  authors  which  had  been  unknown  for  centuries." 
Through  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  the  power  of 
oratory  rose  into  such  estimation  that  Nicolas  himself  is  even 
said  to  have  partly  owed  his  election  to  the  admiration  excited 
by  his  funeral  discourse  over  liis  predecessor." 

Under  Nicolas  the  scanty  library  of  the  popes,  which  had 
accompanied  tliem  to  Avignon  and  had  thence  been  brought 
back  to  Rome  (althouiz:!!  not  without  considerable  loss),  was 
lodged  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  increased  by  five  thousand  manu- 
scripts.^ Tlie  pope  employed  a  large  number  of  copyists  in  the 
multiplication  of  books — a  work  in  which  such  labour  was  soon 
to  be  superseded  by  tlie  art  of  printing,  which  at  this  very  time 
produced  its  first-fruits.  He  engaged  scholars  of  reputation 
to  translate  into  Latin  the  writings  of  Greek  classics  and 
fathers;  and  a  new  viTsion  of  the  wliolc  Bible,  from  the  original 
tongues,  was  projected  and  partly  executed.** 

•  Vespas.  271 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  515.  VI.  i.  101 ;  Grepori>v.  vii.  516. 

^  Milman,  vi.  179.         «  Vespaa.  279.  "  Manett.   017 :    Vespas.   278  ;  Gre- 

»»  Duoas,  171 ;  Filelfo,  in  Rayn.  1455.  gorov.  vii.  508. 

15;    Manett.    926;    Gibbon,    vi.   252;  «  Manett.    926;    Gibbon,    vi.  254: 

Greporov.  vii.  517,  519.  Grcgorov.    vii.    521.      Keumont  grivea 

*  See  p.  366.  much  information  as  to  libraries.  (III. 
^  Gregorov.    vii.    551-2;     Hippolyta,  i.  331  seqq.) 

danghter  of  Sforza  of  Milan,  made  a  •*  ^En.  tSylv.  de  Europa,  459 ;  Manetti, 

I^atin  speech  to  Pins   II.    (Comment.  927,  937 ;   Tirab.  VI.  i.  57 ;  Keumont, 

107.)  III.  i.  329 ;  Burckliardt,  150.  Vespasian 

'  Gibbon,  vi.  252.  2«2-:-J  gives  a   lint  of  works    executed 

"  Manett.  927  ;  IMatina,  316  ;  Tirab.  under  the  pope's  patronage. 
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Among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age  was  Laurence 
Valla,  born  at  Borne  in  1406.  About  the  year  1440,  Valla  pro- 
duced his  treatise  on  the  *  Donation  of  Constantino/  a  masterly 
exposure  of  the  forgery  which,  although  not  without  occasional 
question,  had  been  generally  received  for  centuries.*  Eome  was 
no  safe  place  for  the  author  of  such  a  work ;  and  Valla  secretly 
withdrew  to  Naples,  where  his  critical  spirit  was  exercised  on 
the  pretended  correspondence  of  the  Saviour  with  Abgarus,  and 
on  the  common  belief  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  formed  by 
the  contribution  of  an  article  by  each  of  the  Apostolic  Twelve.' 
For  these  writings  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  and  would  have  been  burnt,  but  for  the 
interceasion  of  King  Alfonso."  His  entreaties  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Eome  were  disregarded  by  Eugenius ;  but 
Nicolas  invited  him,  made  him  his  own  secretary,  and  furnished 
him  with  literary  employment.^  To  this  employment  Valla 
probably  owed  his  preservation  from  sharing  in  fatal  revolu- 
tionary scliemes  which  might  have  been  likely  to  enlist  his 
sympathy;  for,  after  having  shown  the  worthlessness  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  had 
been  made  to  rest,  he  had  gone  on  to  argue  that  no  pretence  of 
prescription  could  be  admitted  in  behalf  of  that  power,  to  exhort 
the  Bomans  to  rise  against  it,  and  to  advise  the  popes  them- 
selves to  abandon  it.^  He  was  promoted  by  Calixtus  III.  to  a 
canonry  of  the  Lateran,  and  died  in  1465.* 

Of  the  Greeks,  Bessarion  was  distinguished  above  the  rest, 
not  only  by  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  but  by  the  dignities  of  car- 
dinal, and  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople.^  He  had  acquired 
a  perfect  command  of  the  Latin  language,  and  had  been  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  manners  of  his  new  society."  For  a  time 
he  administered  the  government  of  Bologna  as  legate  with  great 
success/  he  was  employed  on  important  missions,  and  at  more 
than  one  election  appeared  likely  to  be  chosen  pope.     He  lived 

"  Tirab.   VI.    ii.   339,   347 ;    Valla's  Mallam,  Hiat.  Lit.  i.  199. 

treatise  is  iu  Scharcrs  *  Syntagma,*  and  *  This  is  said  to  be  the  year  given  in 

in   Brown's  *  Fasciculus/   i.  152  seqq.  his  epitaph,  although  some  place  his 

See  DiiUinger,  *  Pap8tfal)elu/  104.  death  in  1465.    (See  Bayle,  art.  VaUa, 

'  Gregorov.  vii.  544.  n.  A.) 

-  Kayn.  144(>.  9.     It  is  said  tliat  he  '  See  Fabricius,   Bibl.   Gr.  xi.  422 
underwent  a  whipping  in  the  Dominican  seqq.    Uo  did  not,  however,  become  pa- 
con  vont,  but    this   rests   only  on  the  triarch  until  after  the  death  of  Isidore,  in 
authority  of  his  enemy  Poggio.    (Len-  1463,  under  Pius  II.    (Rayn.  1463.  58.) 
fant.  Cone,  de  Basle,  li.  148.)  '  Platina,  Panegyr.  in  Bessar.  p.  79  ; 

•  Gregorov.  vii.  547-9.  Gaspar  Veron.  iu  Murat.  III.  ii.  1032. 

"  Faecic.  i.  1556;  Greg.  vii.  546;  cf.  •  lb.  79-80. 
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in  splendour  aud  bounty,  and  was  regarded  as  tbe  patron  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  settled  at  Borne.  His  house  was  full  of 
scholars,  partly  his  own  countrymen,  and  partly  Latins  who 
cultivated  Greek  literature;  and,  like  Nicolas,  he  was  a  zealous 
collector  of  manuscripts,  of  which  he  bestowed  a  precious  col- 
lection on  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice.'* 

The  character  of  the  new  literary  class  in  general  was  not 
without  serious  defects.  They  were  too  often  without  dignity 
or  self-respect,  indifferent  to  public  interests,  willing  to  bask  in 
the  patronage  alike  of  popes,  of  republics,  or  of  the  princes  who 
held  in  Italy  a  position  like  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  tyrants, 
and  they  were  always  ready  for  the  sake  of  advantage  to  transfer 
themselves  from  one  patron  to  another.  They  were  vain,  greedy, 
quarrelsome,  bitter  in  their  mutual  jealousies  and  envies,  un- 
steady, unthrifty ;  and  with  their  study  of  the  classics  they  not 
uncommonly  combined  the  morality  of  ancient  paganism.®  Nor 
even  in  respect  of  literary  value  can  their  works  claim  the 
praise  of  originality ;  the  minds  of  these  scholars  were  exercised 
in  the  illustmtion  and  imitation  of  the  ancients,  without  being 
able  to  produce  anything  of  independent  merit.*'  And  little  did 
Nicolas  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  patrons  of  the  classical 
revival  suspect  that  its  results  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
paganise  the  church,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prcSiuce  a 
rebellion  against  its  authority.® 

Nicolas  was  bent  on  renewing  the  splendour  of  his  city.  The 
whole  of  the  Vatican  quarter  was  to  be  rebuilt  according  to  one 
grand  plan,  aud  in  a  style  of  unexampled  magnificence.^  The 
venerable  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  founded  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor,^  was  to  make  room  for  a  new  structure,  to  be  designed 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a  soaring 
cupola;^  and  the  work  was  begun  by  removing  the  ancient 
sepulchral  chapel  of  Probus,*  at  the  furtlier  end  of  the  church, 

"  See  his  letter  to  them  (1459)  in  Biog.  Borealia,  517,  ed.  1.) 

Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  iii.  1600 ;  Vcspaa.  in  •*  Greg.  vii.  531-5 ;  Reumout,  III.  i. 

Mai.  i.  193  ;  Tlat.  Tanegyr.  83 ;  C'iacon.  389. 

ii.  908  ;  Gasp.  Veron.  in  Alurat.  III.  ii.  •  Gibbon,  vi.  253;  Mihn.  vi.  178,182; 

1033 ;  Murat.  Ann.  IX.  ii.  155 ;   Gre-  Gregorov.   vii.   5U9 ;    Reumont,   III.  i. 

gorov.  vii.  559-561.  321. 

•  Roacoe,   •Lorenzo/  75;    Sismondi,  '  Mnnett.   931;    Platina,  316;    Gre- 

vii.  161-4  ;    ix.   79 ;  Burckhardt,  213 ;  gorov.  vii.  629.            «  Roumont,  i.  640. 

Gregorov.  vii.  508,  533.   iSee  hia  sketches  •»  Man.  931 ;  Greg.  vii.  631. 

of  Poggio,  Filelfo,  &c.,  537  seqq. ;  Tirab.  '  It  was  built  by  his  widow,  Anioia 

VI.  ii.  46.     *'  If  their  mutual  reports  of  Proba,  and  is  deseribeil  as   *'  tempi um 

each  other  are  to  be  trusted,  they  must  magis    pro    inagnitudino    ejus    qnaiii 

have  been  the  vilest  set  of  miscreants  oratorium."    (Panvin.  de  Basil.   Vatic, 

that  over  existed."  (Hartley  Ck)leridgL%  in  Mni,  Spioil.  Rom.  ix.  257.) 
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iu  order  to  the  erection  of  a  new  tribune,  which  had  risen  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  pope's  death  and  was 
destined  to  be  superseded  by  a  yet  more  magnificent  structure 
in  the  following  century.  Around  the  great  church  were  to 
be  grouped  a  palace,  churches^  convents,  and  a  library,  with  a 
cemetery,  gardens,  and  porticoes;  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
palace  was  commenced.*^  The  Pantheon  was  restored  from  a 
ruinous  condition  ;  and  the  destruction  of  ancient  Koman  monu- 
ments was  checked.*  Many  other  churches  of  the  city  were 
restored;"*  much  was  spent  on  repairs  of  the  walls  and  on 
new  fortifications  of  the  Vatican  quarter,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting the  popes  against  such  tumults  as  that  by  which  Euge- 
nius  had  been  driven  from  Home;"  and  in  many  provincial 
towns,  such  as  Orvieto,  Viterbo,  Fabriano,  Spoleto,  and  Assisi, 
the  short  pontificate  of  Nicolas  was  marked  by  the  erection  of 
new  and  splendid  public  buildings.^  To  Nicolas  is  also  ascribed 
the  introduction  of  a  magnificence  before  unknown  into  the 
services  of  the  church.  Gold  and  silver  plate  in  profusion, 
jewelled  mitres,  vestments,  altar-coverings,  and  curtains  inwoven 
with  gold,  attested  the  munificence  of  the  pope  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  his  taste.^ 

The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  that  of  archi- 
tecture, enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Nicolas.  Under  him  the 
saintly  Dominican  John  or  Angelico  of  Fiesole,  who  had  been 
invited  to  Eome  in  1445  by  Eugenius,  adorned  the  new  chapel 
of  St.  Laurence  in  the  Vatican,*  But  both  literature  and  art 
were  exotics  at  Home,  where  the  love  of  antiquity  rarely  took 

^  Manetti,  933-4  ;  Gregorov.  vii.  631-  rence  are  said  to  be  the  only  remaining 

2 ;  Reumont,  III.  i  381-2,  516.  Bpecimens.      Some  of  them  have  been 

'  Schrockh,  xxxil.  19G ;  Gregorov.  vii.  engraved  for  the  Amndel  Society,  and 

55-6,  554.  in  one  the  figure  of  a  pope  is  a  portrait 

■"  Man.  931 ;  Eeumont,  III.  i.  380.  of  Nieolas.    (lb.  674.)    Angelico  died 

"  Man.  930;  Infessura,  1885;  Plat,  in  the  same  year  with  the  pope,  and  is 
316;Ranke,  Hist,  of  Popes,  iii.  249  (from  buried  in  St.  Mary's  sopra  Minerva, 
a  poem  of  the  time) ;  Gregorov.  vii.  630 ;  Yasari  says  that  Nicolas  wished  to  make 
Keumout,  III.  i.  379.  The  emperor  him  archbishop  of  Florence,  but  tliat  he 
Frederick,  on  visiting  Rome,  expressed  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  nn- 
great  admiration  of  the  pope's  buildings,  fitness,  and  recommended  his  brother- 
(^11.  Sylv.  Hist  Frid.  202.)  But  St.  Dominican  Antoninus — who  waa  there- 
Antoninus  applies  to  Nicolas  the  words  upon  appointed,  (iy.  36.)  If  this  story 
of  St.  Luke,  xiv.  30,  **  This  man  began  l)e  true,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the 
to  build,  but  was  not  able  to  finish "  papacy  of  Eugenius  (Comment,  ib.  46X 
(p.  550).    Cf.  Gregorov.  vii.  629.  who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  An- 

">  Manetti,  929;  Platina,  316;  Sism.  toninns  waa  the  only  person  whom  he 

vii.  170 ;  Kcumont,  III.  i  385-6.  had  fuund  it  necessary  to  threaten  with 

^  JEn.  Sylv.  dc  Europa,  459;  Grc-  excommunication  in  order  to  persuade 

gorov.  vii.  143.  him     to    accept    an    archbisnoprick. 

*»  Vasari,  iv.  35 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  633.  (Yespas.  in  Blai,  i.  227.)    See  C^dwc- 

Angelico  did  much  more  at  Rome,  but  Gavalcaaelle,  i.  580,  593. 
the  paintings  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lau- 
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any  other  form  than  that  of  political  republicaniBm.*'  With  the 
exception  of  Yalla,  no  native  Iloman  became  prominent  among 
the  scholars  of  the  time ;  the  painters,  the  sculptors,  the  archi- 
tects, were  brought  from  Florence ;  and  while  they  found  patrons 
in  the  popes  and  tlie  cardinals,  they  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  Roman  nobles.* 

An  attempt  had  been  made  in  1423  to  celebrate  a  jubilee 
according  to  the  calculation  of  thirty-three  years,  as  that  intei^ 
val  had  elapsed  since  the  first  jubilee  of  Bcmiface  IX.  in  1390.* 
This  attempt,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  chronicler,  was 
**  neither  forbidden  nor  authorised  "  by  Martin  V.,'*  and  it  proved 
a  failure.  But  in  the  jwntificate  of  Nicolas,  the  term  of  half  a 
centurj'  since  the  last  jubilee  was  completed,  and  the  pope  took 
measures  for  celebrating  it  with  the  fullest  effect.^  By  some 
powerful  persons,  indeed,  the  pilgrimage  was  discouraged. 
Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  told  his  subjects  that  forgiveness  might 
be  had  of  God  in  all  places  alike.^  The  Teutonic  knights 
of  North  Germany,  wishing  to  prevent  their  subjects  from 
taking  a  long  journey  which  might  have  been  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  their  brotherhood,  refused  to  publish  tlie  bull  for 
the  jubilee ;  but  they  were  afterwards  glad  to  appease  the  pope's 
anger  by  a  present  of  a  thousand  ducats,  in  order  that  the  indul- 
gences of  the  jubilee  might  be  dispensed  by  their  own  clergy  to 
those  who  should  give  certain  alms  and  perform  certain  devo- 
tional exercises  in  their  own  countn.*  The  unwonted  securitv  of 
the  ways  induced  multitudes  to  flock  to  Rome,  so  that  no  jubilee 
since  the  first  (tliat  of  the  year  1300)  had  been  so  crowded  or  so 
brilliant.  The  pilgrims  are  compared  to  flights  of  starlings,  to 
heaps  of  bees  or  ants,  to  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore;*  and  such 
was  the  pressure  one  day  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  when  the 
stoppage  of  a  mule  caused  a  confusion  between  those  who  were 
rushing  to  the  display  of  the  Veronica**  and  those  who  were 

'  Roumont,  III.  i.  385.  order)  in  Rannier,  *  Hist.  Taschenbuch.' 

•  Koumont,  III.  i.  318-9;   Gregorov.  1833,  pp.  138-142.    The  jwpe  did  not 

vii.  513,  C23,  eS.*),  672.         ♦  Peep.  171.  escape   tlie  ohargre  of   rapacity.      (Ih. 

■  Andr.  Ratisb.  in  Kccard,  i.  2152.  115.)  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  got 
But  it  would  seem  from  Knynald.  1423.  from  Nicolas  the  benefit  of  the  indiU- 
22,  that  ho  was  really  angry,  and  put  a  gence  for  thojse  who  should  put  into  the 
stop  to  it.  Chacon  says  that  Martin  church-boxes  at  Mechlin  a  fourtli  (rf 
celebrated  a  jubilee  in  1425,  when  there  what  the  Roman  pilgrimage  would  have 
was  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  Romts  cost :  and  this  was  afterwards  mitigated 
and  provisions  were  very  cheap,  (ii.  by  leaving  the  amount  to  each  person*! 
818.)                       '  Ravn*.  1449.  15.  conscience.     (C.  Zanttl.  473.) 

»  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  468.  •  Vespas.    282 ;     Manotti,    924 ;     C. 

■  Voigt,  •Stimmen  aus  Rom*  (corre-    Zantfl.  472;  Gregorov.  vii.  113. 
spondencp  of  the  repreiient alive  of  the         ••  See  Vol.  TIT.  2^7. 
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returning  from  it,  that  about  two  liundred  were  crusbfed  to 
death,  or  forced  into  the  Tiber  and  drowned.® 

The  privileges  of  the  jubilee  were  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  cardinal  of  Cusa  was  sent  to 
dispense  such  graces  in  Germany.  But,  although  he  discharged 
this  function  with  much  success,  it  would  seem  that  his  own  belief 
in  their  efficacy  was  not  enthusiastic;  for,  on  being  asked  whether 
a  monk  might  go  on  pilgrimage  without  the  leave  of  his  abbot, 
lie  quoted  pope  Nicolas  himself  for  the  opinion  that  obedience  is 
better  than  indulgences.** 

The  wealth  which  the  pope  received  through  the  jubilee  con- 
tributed largely  to  support  the  cost  of  his  buildings  and  of  his 
encouragement  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.®  But  at  the  very 
time  when  so  vast  a  concourse  was  drawn  towards  Rome,  a 
plague,  which  had  raged  with  great  violence  in  the  north  of 
Italy,*  reached  the  capital ;  and  with  the  growing  heat  of  the 
weather  its  virulence  increased.  Soon  after  Midsummer^  the  pope 
withdrew,  and  with  a  party  of  scholars,  in  whose  society  he 
delighted,  he  shut  himself  up  in  one  castle  after  another  until 
the  danger  was  over."^ 

In  1452,  Borne  witnessed  for  the  last  time  the  coronation  of 
an  emperor.  Frederick,  whose  territory  and  wealth  were  ill 
equal  to  the  support  of  his  great  dignity,^  imagined  that  his 
authority  might  bo  enhanced  by  receiving  the  imperial  crown 
according  to  the  traditional  usage,  and,  leaving  disaffection  and 

*"  This  is  tlie  number  given  by  Mn.  and  crime,  that  at  tho  age  of  ninety  he 

Sylv.  (Dc  Europa,  4.59),  Platinu  (312),  attended  this  jubilee  for  the  sake  of  the 

and  others.    St.  Antoninus  says,  "  quad-  indulgences  :   '^  reversus  tamcn    nihilo 

ringenti   et  multo  plurcs"  (554);   and  melior    visus,    interrogutus    quid    sibi 

the  History  of  Bn^scia,  in  Murat.  xx.  Roma  profuisset  in  pristinoB  mores  rc- 

867,   says  that  there  were  more  than  lapse,  *£t  calceator  mens,'  inquit,  'ad 

500, — among  them  bishops, knights,  gen-  consuendns  ocreas  post  visam  Rcnnam 

tlemen.and  ladies.    Anotlier  writer  says  rediit.' "    (Do  Europa,  c.  21.) 

that    i20    were    crushed,    and    some  ^  Chron.   Marienvoitl.    in  Loibn.   ii. 

were  drowned.    (Annal.  Bonincontr.  ib.  463 ;    Magn.  Chron.    Belg.   in  Pistor. 

155.)      Matt,    de    Coussy    makes    th^  iii.  415. 

number  only  97.     (Moustrcl.   x.  288;  •  Manetti,  924-5 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  114 ; 

cf.  Infossura,  in  Eccard.  ii.  1884;  Ma-  Vespas.  282,  who  says  that  during  the 

netti,  924  ;    Gregorov.   vii.    113.)     A  jubilee  there  were  at  one  time  in  the 

Liege  chronicle   mentiouH  a  domictUa  Wnk  of  the  Medici  more  than  100,000 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  Diest,  who,  florins  belonging  to  the  church.    (279.) 

not  bein^  able  cither  to  walk  to  Rome,  ^  It  carried  off  30,000  at  Milan,  and 

or  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  hired  almost  depopulated  Piacenza.     (Sism. 

kiighi  men  to  carry  her  in  a  litter.    She  vii.  131.) 

died  by  the  way,  but  bound  her  bearers,  «  Manetti,  928;   Vespas.  284;  Stim- 

who  were  amply  paid,  to  complete  the  men  aus  Rom,  70;  Reumont,  III.  i.  120 ; 

pilgrimage.  (Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  1219.)  Gregorov.  vii.  114. 

-^neas  Sylvius  tells  of  Frederick,  count  "^  Schrockh,  xxxii.  177. 
of  Cilley,  a  man  deeply  stained  with  vice 
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conspiracy  behind  him,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  small  tarct) 
The  cost  of  the  expedition  was  in  part  supplied  by  the  pope,  m 
consideration  of  the  advantage  which  he  had  gained  by  the 
Vienna  concordat.*  The  days  were  past  when  the  visit  of  an 
emperor  was  formidable  to  the  Italians;  "all  before  him," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  had  made  some  attempt  to  recover 
power  ;  he  was  the  first  who  gave  up  the  hope."  *  Everywhere 
he  was  received  with  honour,  and  was  entertained  at  the 
expense  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed.™  He  did  not 
disdain  to  ask  for  safe-conductii  from  the  local  authorities  ;"*  nor 
to  gain  some  money  by  bestowing  privileges  of  various  kinds, — 
such  as  the  dignities  of  count  and  knight,  and  even  of  doctor  or 
notary .°  From  an  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  Sforza,  by 
whom  he  had  been  baffled  as  to  the  duchv  of  ]\[ilan,  he  declined 
his  invitation  to  that  city,  alleging  as  his  excuse  a  plague 
which  had  lately  raged.**  The  pope,  who  had  been  alarmed  by 
prophecies  and  rumours,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  former 
troubles^  had  endeavoured  to  delay  the  emperor's  visit,  but  his 
objections  had  been  overcome  by  the  skill  of  JEneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Siena  ;•*  and  Nicolas  contented  himself  with  providing  against 
any  danger  from  the  Germans  by  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions and  the  garrison  of  the  city/  At  Florence  two  cardinals 
a|)peared,  with  the  announcement  that  all  was  ready  for  the 
coronation,*  and  required  that  Frederick,  before  entering  the 
papal  territory,  should  take  an  oath  to  the  iK)pe,  which  they 
represented  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Clementines,^  and  by  ancient 
custom.  To  this  he  truly  replied  that  the  oath  had  not  been 
taken  by  Henry  VII.,^  that  it  was  no  older  than  the  time  of 
Charles  IV.,  and  that  therefore  the  Clementine  decree  was 
of  no  force ;  yet  he  submitted  to  it  at  Siena,  and  bound  himself 

*  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frid.  195.  means  of  raising  money  on  his  later 

*  Gregorov.  vii.  114.  visit  to  Italy.  (Murat.  Ann.  IX.  ii.  255; 
'  Krantz,  •  Wandalia,'  280 ;  cf.  '  Sax-     Voigt,  ii.  4G,  51 ;  Burckhardt,  14.) 

onia;  307.     St.  Antoninus  is  very  un-  p  JEn.  Svlv.  Hist.  Frid.  234-5 ;  Baya 

favoura]>le  to  Frederick.    (554.)  1452. 2 ;  Sism.  x.  130. 

"  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frid.  231.     Sec,  «»  Gobell.  20.     See  the  account  of  hi* 

however,  as   to  Siena,   ib.   272-3;   the  reception  (Voigt,  ii.  17). 

writer  takes  this    opportunity  to   de-  '  Platina,  312 ;  Voigt,  ii.  35-6. 

nounce  the  Bologneso  as  democratic,  ■  Hist.  Frid.  190-3,  251 ;  J.  A.  C3am- 

nnruly,  treacherous,  &c.  (236-240).  panus,  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  971 ;  Freher» 

-  Hibt.  Frid.  320;  Neri  di  Dino  Cap-  ii.  21-5  ;  Platina,  323;  Coxe,  1.  260. 

poni,  in  Murat.  xviii.  1211.  *  See   Clement    1.  ii.    tit    9.   "De 

"  Gregorov.  vii.  llG-7.    He  knighted  jurojurando." 

300  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  on  his  »  Sec  p.  55. 
coronation-day,  and  he  again  used  this 
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by  a  second  oath  before  entering  the  gates  of  Borne/  At  Siena 
he  was  met  by  his  intended  bride,  the  princess  Leonora  of 
Portugal,  who  bad  been  conducted  from  her  landing  in  Italy  by 
Piccolomini/  On  their  arrival  at  Rome,  Frederick  was  lodged  in 
the  Lateran  Palace,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity  for  frequent 
confidential  conversations  with  the  pope  by  night.'  On  the  16th 
of  March  the  nuptials  took  place,  and  Frederick  was  crowned  as 
king  of  Italy,  although  not  with  the  ancient  Lombard  crown, 
but  with  that  of  Germany,  which  had  been  brought  from  Aiz- 
la-Chapelle/  And  on  the  18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  pope's 
own  coronation,  the  imperial  coronation  was  solemnised  with  a 
ceremonial  which  is  minutely  described  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  time.  The  emperor  swore  once  more  to  support  and  defend 
the  Boman  church,  and,  according  to  the  traditional  usage,  he 
performed  the  *'  oflSce  of  a  groom  "  by  leading  the  pope's  horse 
a  few  steps.** 

After  a  short  visit  to  King  Alfonso  at  Naples;  where  he  was 
received  with  great  magnificence,^  the  emperor  again  spent  three 
days  at  Bome ;  but  whereas  he  and  the  Germans  had  pressed 
for  a  general  council,  to  be  held  in  Germany,  he  now  allowed 

*  Hist.  Frid.  257;  Leuf.  Gouc.  de  rutes  the  meeting.    (Handb.  for  Cen- 

Baalc,  ii.  231.    At  Viterbo  Frederick  tral  Italy,  ed.  7.  p.  214.) 

had  a  strange  specimen  of  the  roughness  '  Hist.  Frid.  295. 

which  had  become  customary  on  some  *  Hist.     Frid.    287  ;    Iiifesiura,   in 

occasions  in  Italy.    Bome  youug  men  in  Eccard,  ii.  1886.    The  rights  of  Milan 

a  balcony  tried  to  pull  away  with  hooks  as  to  coronation  were  reserved,  in  oon- 

the  caiiopy  which  was  held  over  his  sequence  of  a  protest  by  ambassadors, 

hi  ad,  and  some  papal  cavalry  soldiers  (tiibt.  Frid.  287 ;  cf.  Rayn.  1452.  2.) 

attempted  to  seize  his  horse  and  Iiis  ^  Hist.  Frid.  292-3 ;   Vespasian,  in 

hat.    The  emperor  found  it  ueoedsary  to  Murat.    zxv.   285 ;    Jan.  Manetti,    ib. 

lay  about  him  with  a  cudgel  which  he  941 ;    Gregorov.  vii.  128.     The  crown 

took  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  for  and  other  imperial  insignia,  supposed 

an  hour  a  genentl  fiay  raged.    The  go-  to  be  Oharlemagne's,  had  been  brought 

vernmont  wished  to  punish  thi<),  but  from    Nuremberg.      But    Piocolomini 

Freilcriok  interceded.   (Hist.  Frid.  274.)  thought  that  the  bWord  must   bo    no 

For  similar  sc  n;^8,  see  Burchard,  iu  older  than  Charles  lY.'s  time,  becausd 

Eccard,  ii.  2071 ;    Gregorov.  vii.   165,  the  Bohemian  lion  was  engraved  on  it. 

172.     The  plundering  of  a  cardinal's  (Hist.  Frid.  292.)    Until  the  imperial 

palace  on  his  election  to  the  papacy  was  coronation,  Frederick    had    taken    his 

a  common  instance  of  the  siime  rude  place,  bs  king  of  the  Bomans,  after  the 

licence.    On  account  of  the  manner  iu  Urst  cardinal,  while  the  young  Ladis- 

which  the   liomans  scrambl.d  for  the  laus,  who  accompanied  him,  was  placed 

pope's  horse,  his  canopy,  &o.,  some  of  below  all  J>ut  two  of  the  cardinals.    (Ib. 

the  ceremonies  of  the  lorunatiou  were  290.)     Valla,  iu   his    treatise  on  the 

omitted  in  the  case  of  Innocent  VIII.  Donation,  had  said  that  it  was  a  con- 

(Burch.  ed.  Gennan^li,  47-8.)  tradiction  to  crown  as  emperor  one  who 

y  Hi8t.  Frid.  169 ;  Gobcll.  83.    She  had  renounced  Home ;  that  the  Rouiaus 

liad  preferred  Frederick  to  the  daupbiu.  ought  to  have  the  power  of  caving  the 

**maju8  enim  apud  extoros  quam  apud  crown.    (Grogorov.  vii  120.) 

8U08  nomcn  impcratoris  habetur.**  (Hist.  **  Hist.  Frid.  298 ;  Giom.  Napol.  in 

Fr  1.  c.  cf.  254,  206 ;  Freher,  ii.  15-21 ;  Murat.  xx.  1131 ;  Vespaa.  in  Mai,  SpiciL 

PlHt  812.)    A  cjlumu  still  cjmm-mj-  i.  81. 
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himself  to  be  drawn  into  asking,  by  means  of  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech  delivered  by  Piccolomini  before  the  cardinals, 
that  a  crustide  might  be  undertaken.^  To  tliis  Nicolas,  who 
well  knew  the  emperor's  unfitness  for  the  command  of  such  an 
expedition,  replied  that  he  strongly  desired  a  crnsade,  but  that 
the  other  powers  of  Christendom  must  be  consulted  before  any- 
thing could  be  determined.* 

Frederick,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  found  that  his  corona- 
tion had  not  procured  him  any  additional  power/  The  Hud- 
garians  and  Bohemians  urged  him  to  give  up  to  them  the  young 
Ladislaus,  whom  he  had  carried  with  him  to  Italy,  where 
attempts  had  been  made  to  rescue  the  prince  from  his  guardian- 
ship;" and,  although  the  pope  threatened  them  with  excom- 
munication, thev  extorted  the  surrender  of  their  sore- 

i.l).  1452.       .        I      ,  V  h 

reijrn  by  foroe  of  arms. 
Tiie  attempt  of  Stephen  Porcaro  to  effect  a  revolution  at 
liome  alter  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  has  already  been  related. 
Jsi^'ohis,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  policy  of  conciliation,  and 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  this  man,  appointed  him  ]KKlesta  of 
Auagni;  but  Torcaro's  restless  sj)irit  led  him  Iwick  to  Borne, 
where,  at  the  celebration  of  a  jwpular  festival,  he  again  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  multitude  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke. 
In  eoii!scqn(»n(*o  of  this  he  was  banished  to  Bologna,  where  a 
liberal  allowance  was  provided  for  him,  but  with  the  condition 
that  he  s];ould  every  day  present  himself  before  the  cardinal- 
legate  Jiessarion.'  hy  such  restraint  his  republican  zeal  and  his 
hatred  of  the  hierareliieal  government  were  exasperated;  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  declaiming,  with  an  application  to  himself, 
the  famous  verses  in  which  Petrarch  htul  been  supposed  to  have 
stimulated  the  energies  of  Eienzi.''     By  correspondence  with 

"  .V.w.   Sylv,   Ep.   yOO:    Hist.   Frid.  colliHion  ;  and  in  the  mcantiiiif  he  was 

307;    Kayn.   1452.  4  t^CMiq. ;    (in-j^oiov.  temptrd  to  fs«^ai)c,  but  tlic  sohcmo  wiw 

vii.  115;  (Jicacl.  II.  iv.  105;  Voij^t,  ii.  bftruvLd.     (lb.  305.)     Other   attempti* 

•'>'^-  wiTi'  nuule  at  Flort-nce.      (lb.  322-6.) 

•■  lli&t.   Frid.  318;   SchnVkh,  xxxii.  itJucus  Sylvius  wiys  that  much  midchiof 

J^3.                   ^  was  proniptc*!    by    the    uuivewity   of 

f  See  Ilist.  Frid.  340.  Vieniui,    which    wa.y    antipapal.    ".lb. 

K  The  discontented   party  •■wrote    to  351,357;  Ci obeli.  3(1-7.) 

the  Roman  court  that  liis  purjwse  was  •»  ^n.  Sylv.  Hist.  lioh.  c.  i>0 ;  Hiat. 

**ut   quern  ferrouon  audet  extinguere,  Frid.  340-1,  304;  Coxe.  i.  2U6  •  Vo^ct 

etjpli  mutatio   perimat."      (Hist.   Frid.  ii.  05-73.                                        »       -ft ' 

264.)    Tlie  emi>eror  indi^aiitly  noticed  '  Flatina,  311. 

this  cliar«;e  in  a  speech  to  the  \k>\h}  (ib.  "  See    p.     117.       Machiavelli,      Ist. 

265).     Ladiblaiis  was  left  at  Konie  while  Fiorent.    ii.     122;     Gibbon,    vi.    203  • 

Fniiieriek  went  to  Naples,  lest  Alfonso'.s  Sism.  vii.  173;  Ciregon>v.  vii.  I26. 
eluiiu  to  Hungary  should  pro<Uice  Fome 
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Lis  relations  aud  friends  at  Borne,  he  organized  a  conspiracy^' 
wliicli  was  to  be  carried  out  on  the  Epiphany,  1453,  by  forcing 
a  way  into  the  Vatican  and  setting  it  on  fire,  surprising  the 
pope  and  cardinals  while  engaged  in  a  solemn  mass,  and  carrying 
off  Nicolas,  to  be  used  as  a  hostage  in  order  to  obtain  posr 
session  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo ;  after  which  a  republic  was 
to  be  established,  with  Porcaro  at  its  head  as  tribune.™ 

A  few  days  before  the  time  appointed,  Porcaro,  having  ex- 
cused himself  under  the  plea  of  sickness  from  waiting  on  the 
legate  as  usual,  made  his  escape  from  Bologna  and  joined  his 
accomplices  in  Rome."    But  his  absence  was  speedily  discovered 
and  reported  to  the  papal  government,  while  some  of  the  con- 
spirators also  betrayed  him ;  he  was  arrested,  and,  after  having 
in  vain  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  address  the  people, 
whom  he  expected  to  rise  for  his  deliverance,  he  was      jan.  9, 
hanged  by  night  from  a  tower  of  the  castle  of  St.      ^^^^• 
Angelo.**    Many  of  his  kinsmen  and  confederates — some  of  them 
brought  from  distant  cities,  where  they  had  sought  a  refuge — 
were  also  put  to  death ;  aud  in  order  to  suppress  utterly  the 
spirit  which   had  projected  the  late  plot,  cruelty,  and  even 
treachery,  were  employed.^    Nicolas,  deeply  mortified  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Komans,  among  whom  much  sympathy  was 
displayed    towards    Porcaro  and    his  associates,   and  perhaps 
affected  by  remorse  for  the  late  excesses  of  severity,  became 
from  this  time  reserved,  melancholy,  and  distrustful.     From 
having  been  accustomed  to  show  himself  familiarly  in  public, 

'  From  some  words  of  Albcrti  (De  *  Plat    314 ;    Antonin.    556 ;    Reu- 

Porc.  Conjur.  in  Murat.  xxv.) : — "  Video  mont,  III.  i.  124 ;   Gregorov.  vii.  132. 

sane  quo  stout  loco  res  Italioe ;  intclligo  '  Infess.  1887 ;  Rcumont,  III.  i.  125  ; 

qui  sint,   quibus    hie  perturbatu  esse  Gregorov.  vii.  134.     It  is  said  that  Ni- 

omnia  comlucat,'*— aud  from  his  H{)eak-  colas  put  a  man  to  death  after  having 

iug  of  '*  extrinaecos  impulsores,"  Burck-  promised  to  pardon  him,  forgetting  in 

hardt  infers  that  Porcaro  was  in  an  un-  the  morning  the  orders  which  he  had 

derstauding  with  some  Italian  govern-  given  over  night,  when   under  the  in- 

mentfl.    (Cultur  der  Renaist>ance,  83.)  fluence  of  wine.    (Infest.  1889.)    But 

">  It  has  been  said    by  some   later  against  the  charge  of  drunkennesj  he  is 

writers  that  tlie  design  was  to  murder  defended  by  Yesjpasiau,  who  says  that 

the  poi>e ;  but,  althcmgh  the  conspirators  it  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  having  im- 

would  probably  not  have  shrunk  from  ported  good  wine,  which,  however,  waa 

this   if   pressed    by    circumstances,   it  really  used  only  for  presents.    (Murat. 

wouM  seem  that  tlieir  primary  inten-  xxv.  276.)    This  writiir*8  assertion  that 

tion  was  only  such  as  is  described  in  no  one  but   Stephen  Porcaro  suffered 

the  text.    (See  ^n.  Sylv.  de  Europa,  for  the  conspiracy  (286)  must  bo  untrue. 

4(i0 ;    Infesaura,   in  Kccard,  ii.   1888 ;  It  is  curious  to  find  the  Porcaro  affair 

Albert,  in  Murat.  xxv.  312  ;  Antonin.  discussed  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Can- 

556  (wlio  says  that  the  golden  chains  terbury  convocation,  when  it  was  pro- 

intend<  d  for   the  pope  were   found) ;  posed  that  the  pope  should  be  entreated 

Gregorov.  vii.  131.  to  leave  Rome  for  some  safer  place. 

"  Platina,  314.  (WiUrins,  iii.  562.) 
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he  rarely  appeared,  and  was  difficult  of  acceas ;  the  goat,  firom 
wbieli  lie  had  suffered  since  the  time  of  his  election,  became 
more  acute  and  was  complicate  1  by  other  disorders ;  and  be  sank 
into  a  rapid  decay.^  To  those  who  were  admitted  into  bis  con- 
fidence he  deplored  the  insincerity  of  men,  declared  himself  to 
be  miserable  in  his  great  dignity,  and  expressed  a  vain  wish 
that  he  could  again  become  Master  Thomas  of  Barzana.' 

Within  a  few  months  after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Forcaii, 
tidings  of  an  overwhelming  calamity  were  received  from  the 
east.  The  emperor  John  Palseologus,  alarmed  by  the  discon- 
tent of  his  subjects,  and  finding  little  benefit  from  the  alliance 
with  the  Latins  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  concessions  of 
FloreneCi  had  in  his  last  years  renounced  the  union  of  the 
churches.  But  his  son  and  successor^  Constantine,  under  the 
presence  of  increased  danger  from  the  Turks,  under  Mahomet^ 
the  son  of  Amurath  IL,  had  again  turned  in  supplication  to  the 
west,  professing  repentance,  and  offering  to  return  to  commn- 
niou  with  the  Boman  church."  The  pope,  after  reproving  the 
Greeks  for  their  breach  of  engagements,  expressed  bis  willing- 
ness to  receive  them  once  more,^  and  prepared  to  send  some 
galleys  to  their  assistance,  while  Cardinal  Isidore,  himself  a 
Greek,  and  formerly  metropolitan  of  Bussia,  was  commissioned 
to  carry  out  the  reconciliation."  But  although  Isidore  found 
some  ecclesiastics  and  the  higher  laity  ready  to  comply,  the 
reunion  was  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  yet  more  strongly  by  the  monks  and  female  recluses; 
while  the  common  people  in  the  tayenis  uttered  curses  against 
it,  and  drank  to  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  imploring  her 
aid  against  the  Turks,  and  rejecting  that  of  the  Latins.*  And 
when,  after  the  decrees  of  Florence  had  again  been  signed,  a 
Pp^  j2^  solemn  thanksgiving  was  celebrated  in  St.  Sophia's,  the 
145^.  more  rigid  of  the  Greeks,  disgusted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  I^atin  peculiarities  into  the  t^ervice,  avoided  the  great 
church  as  if  it  were  contaminated,  "like  a  Jewish  synagogue."^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  more  courtly  party  pleaded  that  their 
compliances  were  insincere,  and  were  intended  to  last  only  until 

'  JEn,   Sylv.   Hist.   Frid.   138 ;  ^fa-  Gr.  clxi.  1201  seqa. 

nttti,  943-6;   Antonin.  550;    Platina,  ■  Ducas,  142;   Flatina,  313;    Bayn. 

314 ;  Vespaa.  286-7.  1453.  2. 

'  Vespaa.  287-290.  «  Ducas,  142-3. 

•  Pucas,  141;   Ravn    1451.  1;   Gib-  »  Ducas,  143,  148;  Gibbon,  vi.  296, 
boil,  vi.  ?94-6.           '  298;  Fiiilay,  Gr.  and  Byz.  Empires,  ii 

•  Ra^p.  1451.  1-2;  or  Migne,  Ffttrol.  626. 
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their  country  should  have  beeu  delivered  by  the  help  of  the 
Latins.  The  Greeks  in  geneitd  abjured  the  pope  and  his  com-> 
munion ;  and  during  the  following  Lent  the  clergy  in  the  con- 
fessionals excited  their  penitents  to  oppose  the  union,  and  to 
refuse  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  at  the  hands  of  any  who 
favoured  it/  So  violent  was  the  feeling  against  the  Latins,  that 
a  great  officer  declared  that  he  would  rather  see  a  Turkish 
turban  than  a  cardinal's  hat  in  Constantinople.^ 

Meanwhile  Mahomet  pressed  more  and  more  closely  on  the 
city,*  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  laid  formal  siege  to  it.*^ 
The  emperor,  in  his  extremity,  was  obliged  to  despoil  churches 
of  their  treasures  for  the  payment  of  his  foreign  auxiliaries, 
with  the  promise  of  fourfold  restoration:'^  but  the  end  was  at 
hand.  On  the  29th  of  May — a  day  which  had  been  determined 
by  astrological  calculations — the  final  assault  was  made>  and 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Christendom  became  the  prey  of  the 
victorious  Turks.*  The  body  of  the  emperor,  who  in  his  last 
days  had  displayed  heroic  qualities,  was,  after  a  long  search^ 
found  beneath  a  heap  of  dead.'  Isidore,  who  for  a  time  was 
supposed  to  have  perished,  escaped  in  disguise,'  and,  after  many 
adventures,  was  able  to  reach  Italy  in  safety.^  Spoliation, 
destruction,  profanity,  far  exceeding  the  outrages  which  had 
disgraced  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,^  were  com- 
mitted, but  might  in  the  comparison  have  pleaded  the  excuse 
that  the  actors  were  not  professedly  Christians.^  The  treasures 
of  Greek  learning  were  destroyed  or  dispersed;  St..  Sophia's, 
after  having  been  the  scene  of  gross  profanations,  was  turned 
into  a  mosque;  monasteries  were  given  over  to  dervishes, 
or  to  workmen  of  low  occupations;^  the  patriarch,  Greorge 
Scliolaris  (or  Gennadius),  who  had  retired  to  a  monastery  but 
had  continued  to  be  the  oracle  of  the  party  opposed  to  Home,  was 
chosen  anew   by  some   representatives  of  the  Christian   com- 

'  Ducas,  146 ;  Gibbon^  vi;  21)6-7.  ■  Acccfrding  to  JEneas  Sylvius  he  et- 

*  KpttTT6Ttp6v   iariv  ciS^fcu   iv  uitnui  changed  dresses  with  the  corpse  of  a 

r^  ir6\u  ^cuei6Ktoy  $affiXtvo¥  ToipKuv  man  who  resembled  him.    (Gobell.) 

fj'  ka\{nrrpw  Aariviic^v,    (Ducas,  148.)  *  Antonin.   575 ;    Dach.    Spicil.    iii. 

b  See  G.  Phranz.  1.  iii.  793;  Plntina,  314;  Ducaa,  162-5.  17«; 

e  L.   Chalcr>cond.    203:    Gibbon,   vi.  L.  Chaloocond.  211  ;  Gibbon,  vi.  311. 

294  :  Hammer,  i.  526 ;  Finlay,  ii.  633.  '  See  Vol.  III.  334. 

•*  Phranz.   iii.   4  ;    Gil)bon,  vi.   299,  *  Ibid,  in  Antonin.  576;  L.  Chalcoc. 

305.    Ho  alleged  the  example  of  David,  209-211 ;  Phranz.  iii  8 ;  Naucler.  1081 ; 

who  ate  the  shew-brcad  in  necessity.  Tritliem.    Chnm.    Sponh.    a-D.    1453 ; 

'  Hammer,  i.  546.  Krantz,  Wandalia,  281 ;  Chmn.  Belgic. 

''  Ducas,  101 ;  Phranz.  iii.  8-9;  Kayn.  in  Pistor.  iii.  412;   Gibboii»  vi.  314-5: 

1453.  5;  NuucleniB,  1081;  Hammer   i.  Hammer,  i.  549-582. 

548.  There  are  differences  as  In  the  '  Diicas,  ir.8,  179;  Phranz.  iii.  8.  11. 
rireumHtanee.^  of  his  death. 
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munity,  under  an  order  of  the  sultan ;  ™  and  the  churches  of 
the  city  were  shared  between  the  Christiiin  and  the  Mossulman 
conquerors,  until  this  countenance  of  the  subject  religion  was 
ended  sixty  years  later  by  Sultan  Selim." 

Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  west,  divided  as  they  were  by 
their  own  differences,  and  little  interested  in  the  Greeks,  tl» 
loss  of  Constantinople  failed  to  produce  such  a  feeling  as  had 
been  aroused  bv  similar  calamities  in  earlier  davs.**  The  em- 
peror  Frederick  wept,  and  again  expressed  his  wish  for  a  cmsade; 
but  ho  took  no  active  measures.**  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  in  power,  wealth,  and  splendour  was  among  the  foremost 

princes  of  Europe,'*  alone  manifested  a  greater  zeal. 

At  a  groat  festival,  held  at  Lille,  a  lady  representing 
the  church  appeared  before  his  court,  seated  on  an  elephant 
led  by  a  <riant,  and  in  a  versified  speech  entreated  assistance. 
The  herald  of  the  Golden  Fleece  then  brought  in  a  live  phea- 
sant, richly  adorned  with  jewels.  The  duke  delivered  to  him 
a  paper  containing  a  vow  "to  God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
ladies,  and  the  pheasant,"  that  he  would  succour  the  church  in 
her  distress ;  and  he  was  followed  by  his  son,  Charles,  count  of 
Charolois,  by  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  a  multitude  of  nobles  and 
knights,  who  nil  in  like  form  pledged  themselves  to  the  holy 
enterprise.'  But,  instead  of  carrying  out  this  vow  as  he  had 
intended,  the  duke  found  himself  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  Lille  festivities,  to  break  up  his  household 
for  a  time  and  to  travel  in  Geimany  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
still  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  crusade." 

«  Gibbon,   vi.  207,  319,  320;   Ham-  "  St.  Aiitoniiiua  snys  that  the  Greeks 

iner,  ii.  1-3.     Allatius  R•^olve8  him  into  lunl  (los<»rvftl  the  ruin  of  thfir  empire, 

two  pcFFons   (Do    Kcol.   Or.    ot  Omd.  by  having;  tw<'lve  times  withdrawn  from 

Perp. Consen8.0r>i)) ;  but  Fabririus  main-  tlie  c«.mmuni(m  of  Rome  (557),  and  that 

tains  the  contrary  view  (xi.  340-300  .  th»y  miirht  have   saved    themselves  if 

See   Baylc,    art.    Mnhoimi    H.  n.   G. ;  they  had  cho8«*n  to  sj^end  theiT  money 

Finlay,  *  *(Tin*ecc    nndt;r    Ottoman    and  for  tlio  public  fi^ood,  instead  of  hoarding 

Venetian  Dominion,*  l(Jl-3.     G.  Phran-  it  privately.    (575.)    Phranzes  combats 

zes  bays  that   the  patrinrch  hod  died,  the  assertion  of   the   Latins   that  the 

and  that    the   sultan    ordered    a   new  fall  of  the  empire  was  to  be  regarded 

election,  whereupon  G.  Scholaris,  a  lay-  as    a  punisliment    of   religions    error. 

man,  wjis  chosen  by  the  bishop  and  a  (iv.  1.) 

few  othi  r  ckrp:y  and  laity,  and  there-  ''  -^n.    Bylv.    Ep.     163  ;    8chr5ckh, 

upon  calhd  hims^df  Gcniiadius.     This  xxxii.  189. 

writer's  account  of  the  honours  paid  by  •»  Omines,  in  Pititot,  xi.  345;  Mar- 
Mahomet  to  tlie   patriarch   is  curious,  tin,  vii.  17. 
(iii.  61.)     See  Gibb<m,  1.  c.  '  Oliv.  de  la  Marche,  in  Petitot,  xi. 

■  Phranz.   iii.   11;   Giblxm,  vi.  320;  177,  se<in. :  Matt,  de  Coussy,  in  Mons- 

Hnmmer,  ii.  510.     Pliranzes  says  that  trelet  ed.  Buchon,  xi.  101),  seqq. ;  Ba- 

Mahomet's  conciliatory  measures  were  rante,  *  Hist  dts  JDucs  do  Bourgogne,' 

intende<l  only   to  attract  Christians  to  e<l.  iii.  t.  viii.  9  seqq. 

the  city.     (1.  iii.  fin.)  •  Si^m.  Hist.  Fr.  xiii.  578. 
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To  Nicolas  the  loss  of  Constantinople  appeared  in  all  its 
importance.  Not  only  had  the  Byzantine  empire  fallen,  but  its 
ruin  drew  after  it  that  of  many  lesser  Christian  principalities 
in  the  east ;  and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Mahomet  seemed  to 
design  nothing  less  than  a  conquest  of  all  Christendom.^  In  the 
end  of  September,  1453,  the  pope  sent  forth  a  bull,  in 
which  he  declared  the  founder  of  Islam  to  be  the  great 
red  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and,  after  dwelling  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  and  his  designs  against 
western  Christendom,  he  exhorts  all  princes,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  their  baptismal  and  coronation  vows,  to  take  arms  in 
behalf  of  tlie  faith.  Indulgences  are  promised,  both  for  per- 
sonal service  and  to  those  who  should  furnish  soldiers.  The 
pope  promises  to  devote  to  the  cause  all  the  payments  which  he 
should  receive  for  institution  to  sees  and  other  benefices;  he 
requires  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  and  he  charges  the  Christian 
world  to  maintain  peace  within  itself.^  But  the  popes  could  not 
now  rouse  all  Europe  for  a  war  against  the  infidels  as  at  an 
earlier  time. 

Piccolomini  was  employed  to  stir  up  the  princes  of  Germany, 
while  John  of  Capistrano,  an  Observant  friar,  whose  eloquence 
was  unequalled  among  his  contemporaries  in  its  sway  ov^r  the 
l)opular  heart,  was  sent  into  the  same  country  as  a  preacher  of 
the  new  crusade.*  But  although  JEneas  Sylvius  employed  his 
powers  of  persuasion  in  diets  at  Ratisbon  (where  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy appeared)/  at  Frankfort,  and  at  Neustadt,"  he  Apr.  1454- 
found  that  the  Germans  were  animated  by  a  feeling  -April  1465. 
of  distrust,  which  arose  out  of  the  late  sacrifice  of  their  eccle- 
siastical liberties.*     It  was  supposed  that  the  pope  intended, 

*  Krantz,  Wand.  281  ;    Gibbon,   vi.  vliose  canonization  he  did  much.   (Acta 

.S22.  -  Rnyn.  1453.  9.  SS.  318,  462,  509.)    In  hU  preaching  he 

'  John  was  born  in  138G,  at  Capis-  used  to  display  a  cap  which  had  be- 

traiio,  near  Aqulla,  and  before  bccoraine  longed  to  the  saint,  for  wliich  Ito  claimed 

a  friar  had  bt'en  a  lawyer  and  a  married  miraculous  powers;   and,  like  him,  he 

man.    (Acta  SS.,  Oct.  23.  272-6.)    He  persuaded  women  to  bum  their  vanities 

jireached   in   Latin,   while  one   of  his  of  dress,  and  even  their  inbtruments  of 

brethren  took   noti^s  of  the   diacourse,  gamingf.&c,  in  a  great  bonfire.   (Krantz, 

and  interpreted  it  at  a  later  hour ;  but  1.  c. ;  1st.  Brosciana,  in  Murat.  xx.  867, 

it  would  seem  that  thid  interpretation  where  there  is  a  remarkable  account  of 

was  hardly  needed,  ad  John's  looks  and  his  labours  at  Brescia.     See  bIm  the 

gestured  are  said  to  have  conveyed  his  Acta  SS.,  Oct.  23,  pp.  272-6.) 
meaning  to  thodo  who  did  not  under-        '  .£n.  Sylv.Ep.  127,p.655;  andp.517, 

stand   his  words.      (Krantz,  Baxonia,  bidow ;  Comment.  39^0 ;  M.  de  Coubby, 

308 ;  Chron.  Magn.  Belg.  in  Pistorius,  190.    Sec,  too,   the  letter  of  Fredcric'k 

iii.  416;    ^n.  Sylv.   Hist.  Frid.  176-  to  Charles;  VII.  of  France,  in  Dach. 

180.)    Krantz  sec'ms  to  think  his  mira-  Spicil.  iii.  79a.  *  Comment.  40-2. 

rles  doubtful.    (1.  c.^    He  had  been  a        *  Comment.  41;  Giesel.  II.  iv.   107; 

disciple    of    Bemarciine  of   Siena,    for  Voigt.  ii.  101,  seqq. 
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under  pretext  of  the  crusade,  to  get  money  for  himself;  and 
reproaches  were  cast  on  Nicolas  for  having  spent  large  snms  on 
needless  fortifications^  while  he  allowed  the  capital  of  the  Eist 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.^  But  Piccolomini  repre- 
sents himself  as  so  far  successful,  that  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  is 
October,  1454,  promised  to  raise  10,000  horse  and  32,000  foot 
for  a  crusade  in  Hungary.® 

The  death  of  Nicolas,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Match, 
1455,^  for  a  time  checked  these  attempts.  In  his  last  hoon 
he  called  around  him  the  cardinals,  and  took  leave  of  them  in 
a  long  address,  recounting  the  chief  events  of  his  papacy,  his 
acts,  and  his  designs.  He  dwelt  on  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
see,  he  exhorted  them  to  love  and  to  maintain  the  church,  and, 
after  bestowing  his  blessing  on  them,  he  expired.* 

Fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  cardinals  met  for  the  election  of  a 
successor.  It  seemed  as  if  Bessarion  were  about  to  be  pope; 
but  some  members  of  the  college,  who  felt  his  strictness  of 
character  as  a  reproach  of  their  own  laxity,'  objected  that  it 
would  be  a  reflection  on  the  Latin  church  if  they  should  elect 
a  Greek  neophyte,  who  had  not  yet  shaved  off  his  beard ;  and 
April  8,    the  choice  fell,  by  way  of  access,  on  Alfonso  Boija 

1455.,  Qp  Borgia,  a  native  of  Valencia,  who  took  the  name 
of  Calixtus  III.« 

Borgia  had  been  a  student  and  a  professor  in  the  Spanish 
university  of  Lerida,  and  was  esteemed  the  greatest  jurist  of 
his  time.  Even  when  pope,  he  retained  in  his  mind  all  the 
details  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and  took  pleasure  in  an- 
swering legal  questions.^  He  had  received  preferment  from 
his  countryman  Benedict  XIII.,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in  negotiating  for  the  extinction  of  the 
schism  which  Benedict  had  attempted  to  perpetuate.*     For  this 

*»  ^n.  Sylv  Comment.  41.  '  JEn.   Sylv.  Comment.  42.    "  Leves 

•  **  Oravit  illc  dnabus  ferme  horis,  ita  ct  voluptuosi.'*  (Platina,  Panegyr.  in 
intentis  animis  auditus,  ut  nemo  un-    Bessar.  80.) 

quam  exspucrit  (1),   nemo   ab   orantis  f  Schriiekh,  xxxii.   197:    JRn.  Sylv. 

vultu  oculoa  8U08  averterit,  nemo  non  Comment.  43 ;  Mariana,  ii.  414. 

brevcm    ejus   orationem   exiHtimaverit,  •*  ^n.  Sylv.  dc  Europa,  460;  Com- 

nemo    non    invitus    fincm    acctperit."  ment.  43;  Flatina,  317.    Pius  II.  said 

(Comment.   41.)      See  his  speech,  Ep.  to  the  French  amlinssadors,  at  the  con- 

131 ;  Rayn.  1454.  4 ;  Schroekh,  xxxii.  gress  of  Mantua,  '*  Fuit  enim  doctrina 

192,  25:{.     Gieseler  says  that  his  orato-  singulari  pneditus,  et  suo  tempore  ci- 

rical  vanity  exaggerated  the  effect.    (II.  vilis  sapientiae  facile  princep-s  et  maxi- 

iv.  107  ;  cf.  Voigt,  ii.  124.)  marum  renim  experientia  callens.  et  qui 

•  Mnnsi  in  Rayn.  t.  x.  23.  multonmi  mores  vidit  et  urbes.'*    (Hard. 

•  Manrtfi,  947,  seqq.    See  Milm.  vi.  ix.  1425.) 

185-6 ;  Gregorov.  vu.  141.  »  Platina.  317.     See  above,  p.  ^76. 
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ervice  Martin  V.  rewarded  him  with  the*  bishoprick  of  his 
native  city.^  He  became  Alfonso's  most  trusted  counsellor ;  and, 
laving  been  sent  by  him  to  Eugenius  lY.,  while  resident  at 
Florence,  he  was  induced  by  Eugenius  to  attach  himself  to  the 
)apal  court,  and  was  raised  by  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.* 
Perhaps  his  advanced  age — seventy-seven— may  have  contri- 
mted  to  promote  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.™ 

Calixtus  despised  the  elegant  and  costly  tastes  of  his  pre- 
lecessor,  whom  he  openly  blamed  for  having  spent  on  manu- 
cripts  and  ornamental  things  the  money  which  might  have 
}een  employed  in  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Buildings  which 
!^icolas  had  begun  were  suspended,  and  the  materials  which  had 
)een  collected  for  them  were  dispersed."  To  the  holy  war 
I!a1ixtus  devoted  himself  with  a  zeal  which  was  second  only  to 
lis  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  family.  Immediately  on  his 
election  he  recorded  a  solemn  vow  to  employ  all  possible  wea- 
x)ns,  spiritual  and  temporal,  against  the  Turks.^  He  sent  forth 
i  bull,  summoning  the  nations  of  the  west  to  serve  for  half  a 
>rear,  from  the  1st  of  March,  1456.^  Every  day  at  noon  the 
Dells  of  all  churches  were  to  be  rung,  and  all  Christians  were 
it  the  sound  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  crusade.^  He 
Tcely  spent  the  treasures  which  Nicolas,  notwithstandiog 
bis  munificent  expenditure,  had  left  in  the  papal  coffers.  He 
3ven  alienated  jewels  and  other  church  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  crusade.''  He  entered  into  correspondence 
(vith  the  Oriental  enemies  of  the  Turks,  in  order  to  secure  their 
30-operation."  He  equipped  a  fleet  against  the  enemy,^  and 
sent  aid  to  Scanderbeg,  the  chief  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

^  Gregorov.  vii.  147.  pro  ejus  civitatiB  liberatione ;  cajns  voti 

*  Plat.  817 ;  Schrockh,  xxzii.  19S-9.  copiam   pnesentibiis  indadi  fecimos." 

«  VespaB.  in  Mai,  i.  190.  (Dach.  Spicil.  iii.  798.)                 ^ 

■  Plat.  320 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  147,  635.  »  Bayn.  1455.  20. 

Von  Reumont  says  that  his  indifference  ^  Antonin.  578.    A  oomet  appeared, 

;o    literature    has   been    exaggerated,  and  was  supposed  to  portend  calamity. 

[III.  i.  383.)  The  pope  directed  that  prayers  should 

"  Dach.  Spicil.  iii  797.    Platina  tays  be  made  for  turning  its  effects  against 

thnt  ho  8howod  a  book  in  which   the  the  Tuiks.    (Platina,  318.) 

vow  was  entered,  *'  Ego  Callistus  pon-  '  Rayn.  145G.  49. 

tifex,"   &c,    and   that  all  who  saw  it  '  Platina,320;  Rayn.  1456. 45 ;  1457. 

'•  admirati  sunt  quod  pontificatus  nomen  66,  seqq. 

Bibi  asBumpsisset  ante  adeptam  digni-  *■  Gregorov.    vii.    150.     The  famous 

;atem."     (318 ;  see  Giesel.  II.  iv.  108.)  Jacques  Ckienr,  whose  name  is  especially 

But  ti>ere  is  nothing  marvellous  in  the  connected  with    the  city  of  Bonrges, 

more  probable   stat^  mcnt  of  the  car-  after     having     been     disgraced     and 

dinals  to  the  French  king—"  Qua  in  re  mined    by     the    French    king,    wa« 

ita  fervens  .  .  .  extitit,  ut,  cum  primum  admiral  of  the  papal  fleet.    (Baasin,  i. 

[?lectus  fuerit,  electionem  suam  in  Deum  316.) 
refcrens,  votnm  solemnissimum  emiserit 
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tury  kept  up  an  incessant  warfare  against  the  Turks  among 
the  mountains  of  Albania."  Legates  were  sent  into  all  coun- 
tries to  appease  the  quarrels  of  Christian  princes,  and  to  animate 
them  for  the  holy  war,  while  hosts  of  friars  were  coniniissioiied 
to  carry  out  a  like  work  among  the  people.* 

In  this  John  of  Capistrano  especially  distinguished  himselfl 
The  Turks,  under  Mahomet,  laid  siege  to  Belgrade ;  but  there 
thev  encountered  the  valour  and  conduct  of  John  Huniades, 
and  John  of  Capistrano,  by  his  eloquence,  collected  a  force  of 
40,000  for  the  defence/  These  were,  indeed,  an  undisciplined 
and  i-udely-armed  multitude,  as  the  nobles,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, held  aloof  from  the  enterprise ; "  but  the  generalship 
Juiy-Aiig.  of  Huniades,  and  the  exhortations  and  prayers  of  the 

1456.  friar,  controlled  and  animated  them  ;  and  after  a  siege 
of  forty-six  days  the  Turks  were  driven  off  with  great  loss.*  But 
the  nations  of  the  west,  instead  of  taking  from  this  success  a 
warning  to  unite  for  the  common  cause  of  Christendom,  were 
encouraged  by  it  to  think  themselves  secure  from  danger,  and 
were  confirme'l  in  their  apathy.^ 

Charles  of  France  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pope's  bulls 


"  Rayn.  1157.  20-8 ;  1 158.  14 ;  Chal-  niades  and    John  of  Capistrano  wen* 

coroiMl.*22I).  8oqq. ;  S<'hnM'kh,  xxxii.  200 ;  dead.     Each  hud  written  an  account  of 

OibUin.    vi.    274  :    HaniiiHT,    i.    480.  the  uiTuir,  in  which  ho  niai]e  no  nieu- 

Theru  is  a  h'ff  of  Scan«l«irl»o;^  (George  tion   of   the  otlier.      "  Ingens  diilcedn 

Cantriot)  by  litirletti  in  Ixmioenw.  gloriae,"    bavs    l*icoolomiiii,     **  faciliui 

*  Antonin.  iilS;  Pint.  318.  Sec  t]ie  ,  conttmnemla  dieitur  quam  contemnitur. 
popc*H  letter  to  LadislaiiH  of  Hungary  Hprcvfrat  Capiiiitraniis  s^cuH  ponipai, 
in  Bekynton '8  Correspondence,  No.  24U;  fugerat  delicias,  calcaverat  avaritiam, 
tlie  commiduion  to  the  an^libishop  of  libidinem  subegerat ;  contcmnere  gio- 
Arniagh  for  u  collection,  fr<^ni  which  rium  non  potuit  .  .  .  Neiuo  eet  tem 
even  the  mendicant  orders  were  not  to  sanctun  qni  dulcodine  gloria?  non  ca- 
be  exempt,  in  Theiner,  Monum.  402  j)ialur."  (Mist.  Bob.  e.  05;  Hist.  Frider. 
aeqq. ;  and  Mariana's  iiccoiint  of  the  403 ;  see  Bayle,  art.  Capittran^  n.  C.) 
preaching  of  the  crusade  in  8pain.  (ii.  Kinaldi  is  very  angry  as  to  the  charge 
419.)  of  vain-glorv  against  Capistrano  (1456. 

J  Nic.  do  Fara,  in  Act.  8S.  Oct.  23,  31):    and    Father    Van     H«?ke    alto 

p.  470.    jEn.  Sylv.  Comment.  (JOO.    Yet  combats  this  accusation.      (Acta   SS^ 

iEnea-ssaysof  him,  "  Quempopuli  vehit  Oct.  23,  pp.  381-4.)     Capistrano.  when 

proplietam   pntabant,  qwimtis  in   Mh  too    fcH^ble    to    walk    without    a    staiC 

contra    Turens    snadendo    ^Kirum   pro-  comforted     Huniades     by     daily    and 

ficcreir     (lb.  41.)  nightly  visits.     (Rap.  50.)     AttcmpU 

■  "Citizens,  p-asants,  students,   and  were  made  at  the  time  to  procure  the 

friars,  armed   with  sticks,  chibs,  slings,  lionour  of  canonization   for   the  friar; 

and  staves."    (Hummer,  ii.  23.)  but   it  was  not  bestowed    until  1690. 

•  Callistus,  in  Kayn.  1450.  24;  Be-  (Voigt.  iii.  600-0;  V.  Hecke,  4li2.) 
kynton,  Cornsp.  200-1  ;  Chalcocond.  In  commemoration  of  the  victory,  O- 
221-4  ;  Mvi.  Sylv.  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  05;  lixtus  revived  the  festival  of  the  Trtni- 
Rayn.  1450.  14-37;  Gibbon,  vi.  273;  figuration.  Aug.  0.  (V.  Hecke,  385; 
V.   Hammer,   ii.   21-5;    Naucl.    1083;  Hammer,  ii.  25.) 

Palacky,  IV.  i.  393-8.     Within  about  *»  Platina,    319;    Rayn.    1456.    41; 

two  months  after  the  repulse,  both  Hu-  Coxe,  i.  211.     See  ^n.  Sylv.  Ep.  139. 
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within  his  dominions,  lest  the  crusade  should  deprive  him  of 
strength  which  he  needed  against  the  English ;  but  he  allowed 
the  collection  of  a  tenth  for  the  expedition.*^    By  some  univer- 
sities, and  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  an  appeal  was  made  to  a 
general  council  against  the  new  impost ;  but  the  university  of 
Paris,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  movement,  afterwards 
submitted  to  pay,  with  the  understanding  that  the  money  should 
be  regarded  as  a  pious  aid,  and  that  it  was  given  for  once  only.* 
Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Sicily  promised  to  assist,   but,  after 
having  got  the   crusading  tithe  into  his  hands,  he  turned  it 
against  the   Genoese,    whom   he   described  as  the   Turks    of 
Europe ;  ®  and  other  princes  limited  their  assistance  to  words.* 
But  in  Germany,  where  Carvajal  was  legate,  a  vehement  spirit 
of  opposition  was  manifested.     The  Germans  not  only  thought 
that  they  had  been  defrauded  by  the  concordat  of  Vienna,  but 
complained  that  the  terms  of  that  agreement  had  been  violated.* 
Tliey  talked  of  insisting  on  a  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  they  cried 
out  that  they  had  been  sufficiently  drained  of  money  under  the 
pretext  of  crusading  tenths,  in  order  to  feed  the  pope's  rapacity.'* 
Some  of  them  ventured  to  question  whether  the  papacy  had 
been  founded  by  the  Saviour ;  *  and  there  were  threats  of  setting 
up  a  king  of  the  Romans  in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  whose 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  station  was  loudly  censured.^     Pic- 
colomini,   whose  services  to  the   papacy  had   been   rewarded 
successively  by  the  bishopricks  of  Trieste  and  Siena,  and  whose 
views  became  more  and  more  papal  as  he  rose  higher  in  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  exerted  himself  indefatigably  for  the  crusade. 
He  wrote  letters,  attended  diets,  and  made  speeches  in  a  tone 
which   contrasts   remarkably  with   that   of  his  earlier  acts  at 
Basel.^    In  1456  he  was  sent  to  convey  the  assurance  of  the 
emperor's  obedience  to  the  new  pope,  when  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  an  eloquent  oration  in  favour  of  the  holy  war," 
and  his  late  exertions  were  acknowledged  by  his  promotion  to  the 

*  Giesel.  II.   iv.  113.     The  pope  re-    488-491 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  109. 
monstrate*!,  and  endeavoured  to  gain        ^  Schrockh,  xxxii.  208;    Gicael.   II. 
him   hy  a    gift   of   the    golden    rose.    iv.  110;  Gregorov.  vii.  151. 

(Rayn.  1456.  3  seqq. ;  1457.  52-4.  »  ^n.  Sylv.  Ep.  301 ;  Platina.  324. 

•»  Rayn.  1457.55-7;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  *  Schmidt,  iv.   254;    Giesel.  II.  iv. 

227  :  Giesel.  II.  iv.  113.  110.     See  aa  to  the  indispOBition  to  tlie 

•  Mn.  Sylv.  Ep.    129;   Rayn.  1455.  crusade,  Mn.  Sylv.  Ep.  127.    July  5, 
34-5;    145(;*    12,   seqq.;    1457.   1,   63;  1454. 

Gregorov.  vii.  151:  Giesel.  II.  iv.  113.  »  Plat.  323;    Giesel.   II.  iv.  116-9. 

f  Schrockh,  xxxii.  201.  In  some  cases  he  appealed  to  the  meanest 

p  See  Martin  Mayer's  letter  prefixed  motives  of  interest      (Giesel.    II.   iv. 

to  JEt\.  SvIv.   •Germania;'  Planck,  v.  115.)                              -  Ep.  898. 
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cardinalate.*^  In  answer  to  the  mutterings  of  Grermany,  CSaliztiK 
j^  jg  himself  wrote  to  the  emperor  that  all  the  money  which 
had  been  collected  was  spent  on  the  war,  and  that  more 
was  needed;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  observance 
of  concordats  depended  wholly  on  the  pope's  grace,  althoogii 
he  condescended  to  add  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  obsenre 
thera.®  And  Piccolomini,  who  was  probably  the  anther  of  the 
pontifical  letter,  told  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  his  own  name^ 
that  there  could  properly  be  no  pact  between  a  lord  (such  as 
the  pope)  and  his  subjects.^  In  order  to  set  forth  his  yiews  of 
the  relations  between  the  papacy  and  the  Germans,  the  cardinal 
wrote  his  book  on  Germany.  In  this  he  defends  the  conduct  of 
the  pope  in  the  various  questions  which  had  arisen.  He  meets 
the  charge  of  drawing  money  from  the  poverty  of  Grermany  by 
dilating  on  its  wealth,  as  displayed  in  the  principal  cities.^ 
He  contrasts  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  which  owned  sub- 
jection to  the  emperor  alone,  and  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty 
anywhere  known,  with  the  Italian  republics^  such  as  Venice^ 
Florence  and  Siena,  where  all  but  the  dominant  few  were  alike 
slaves/ 

With  the  sovereign  whose  confidant  he  had  formerly  been, 
Calixtus  was  involved  in  serious  difficulties.'  Alfonso,  being 
without  lawful  issue,  had  procured  from  pope  Eugenius  a  docu- 
ment, by  which  his  son  Ferdinand  was  legitimatised,  and  was 
declared  capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices.*  And  this  privi- 
lege had  been  confirmed  by  Nicolas,  so  as  distinctly  to  make 
Ferdinand  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  which 
Alfonso,  regarding  it  as  his  own  acquisition,  intended  to  bestow 
on  his  son,  while  the  hereditary  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  to  fall 
his  own  brother  John.^  Calixtus,  however,  although  he  had  been 
himself  Alfonso's  agent  in  the  negotiations  with  Eugenius,  refused 

■  JEn.  Sylv.  Epp.  17«-9 ;  Plat.  324 ;  «  Thus  he  says  of  Nuremberg,  "  Qiiot 
Gregorov.  vii.  162.  Fred<'rirk  at  his  ibi  civium  fedr-s  invenit^s  rf'gibiis  dig- 
coronation  RS  emperor  had  p:ot  a  pro-  nas !  Cupereut  tam  egregie  Sootomin 
mise  of  this  from  Nicolas  V.  (CV»m-  rcges  quammcdiocresNurimbergseiycw 
ment.  36,  49;  Voigt,  ii.  148).  habitare."    (1055.) 

•  "Qunmvis  Uberrima  sit  apostolicae  '  "  Cum  nee  rebus  siiis  uti  ut  libet  rel 

sedis  auctoritas,  nuUisque  debeat  pae-  fari  aut  [lic«t?]  quffi  velint,  ot  gravis- 

tionum  vinculis  exerceri,  ex  mera  tamen  simis    opprimantur   pecunianim    exac- 

liberalitate  nostra  .  .  .  conex)Klati8ip8i8  tionibus."      (Cumpare   with   the  *Gh-r- 

locum  esse  voluimus,  nee  patiemur  exi  mania/  Ep.  369,  to  Martin  Mayer.) 

violari  dum    Romanro   sedis    gubema-  •  See  Giannone,  iv.  318. 

culum   retinebimiis."    (Mi.  Sylv.  Ep.  *  **  Ut  quascumquo  munera  in  regno 

381,  p.  841,  Aug.  31,  1^57;  Ravn.  1457.  Nea[K)l  tano     obire    posset."       (Rayn. 

40.)  1444.  20:  see  Sism.  vii.  222.) 

»  Ep.  338.  "  Mariana,  ii.  420;  Sism.  vii.  215. 
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to  confiim  this — declaring  that  Ferdinand  was  not  only  illegi- 
timate but  supposititious,  and  that  the  consent  of  Eugeuius 
had  been  got  by  surprise  and  under  false  pretences.'  On 
Alfonso's  death,  in  1458,  he  claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  fief 
which  had  lapsed  to  the  Boman  see,  forbidding  the  people  to 
swear  to  any  claimant,  and  absolving  them  from  any 
oaths  already  taken/  It  was  believed  that  he  in- 
tended  to  bestow  the  kingdom  on  his  nephew  Peter;  while 
Charles,  count  of  Yiana,  and  John,  a  son  of  the  old  claimant 
Ben6  of  Provence,  on  various  grounds  asserted  pretensions  to  it.' 
The  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  desired  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  kingdom,  were  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  who 
protested  against  the  papal  bull,  and  claimed  to  be  king  by 
the  gift  of  God  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Neapolitan  estates.* 

The  pope,  old  and  gouty,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  sick- 
room, surrounded  by  friars,  and  by  his  three  nephews,  the 
children  of  his  sisters.  During  the  pontificates  of  Eugenius 
and  of  Nicolas,  there  had  been  no  ground  for  complaint  of 
undue  family  influence ;  but  it  was  now  found  that  the  pope's 
kindred,  with  their  party,  which  was  invidiously  styled  the 
Catalans,  engrossed  all  power,  and  an  enormous  share  of  office.^ 
The  first  cardinal  made  by  Calixtus  was  his  nephew  Lewis  John 
Milano,  whom  he  appointed  legate  of  Bologna.®  But  his  favours 
were  yet  more  remarkably  shown  to  his  other  nephews,  Peter 
and  Koderick  Lan^ol  or  Lenzuol,  whose  father,  in  honour  of 
his  marriage  into  a  family  more  distinguished  than  his  own, 
took  the  name  of  Borgia,  and  thus  unwittingly  gave  occasion  for 
the  proverbial  blackness  of  infamy  which  has  become  attached 
to  that  name.^  Among  the  offices  heaped  on  Peter  Borgia  (who 
remained  a  layman)  were  those  of  vicar  of  Benevento  and  Ter- 
racina,  captain  of  St.  Angelo,  prefect  of  Bome,  and  standard- 
bearer  of  the  church ;  together  with  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto, 
to  which  (as  we  have  seen)  it  was  supposed  that  the  kingdom 

'  Giorn   Napol.  in  Murat.  xx.  1 132 ;  had  himBolf  ■eemed  likely  to  be  pope) 

Giann.  lY.   317.     He  had  also  differ-  vas  going  homo  after  the  election  of 

ences  vitli  Alfonso  as  to  the  appoint-  Calixtus,  a  beggar  asked  alms  of  him  on 

ment  of  bishops.    (Plat.  321.)  the  ground  of  having  escaped  from  the 

7  Bayn.  145S.  81:  Plat.  320;  Giann.  Catalans  (vho  were  notorious  as  pirate8> 

iv.  316;  Sism.  vii  224.  '*Give  me  something/'   answOTed   the 

•  Giann.  1.  xxvii.  c.  1 ;  Sism.  vii.  228;  Cardinal,  "for  I  am  worse  oft  Thou 
Mariana,  ii.  421.  art  out  of  their  hands,   and  I  am  in 

*  Schiockh,  xxxii.  230;  Sism.  viL  them."  (B.  Poggius^  Vita  Capr^in.  in 
221  seqq.  Balnz.  1.  348;  Yespas.  in  Mai,  i.  191.) 

"  Gregorov.  vii  154-5.     There  is  a        *  Ciaoon.  ii  989. 
story  that  as  Cordiual  Capranica  (who        '  Mariana,  ii  414 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  152. 
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of  Naples  was  to  be  added."    The  younger  brother,  Boderick, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  raised  to  the  college  of 

^  ^^'  cardinals/  in  disregard  of  the  remonstrances  of  its  most 
eminent  members ;  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Bomaii 
church,  le^te  of  tlie  Marches,  aud  was  loaded  with  ecclesiasticul 
benefices.^  Under  the  administration  of  these  nephews  Rome 
fell  into  a  frightful  state  of  disorder ;  justice  was  oormpted, 
robbery  and  murder  were  unpunished.** 

Before  the  quarrel  as  to  NajJes  liad  time  to  come  to  a  height, 
Calixtus  died,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1458.  Immediately  the 
Bomau  populace,  instigated  by  the  Orsiui,  broke  out  into  iosiir- 
rection  against  the  Colonnas  and  the  Catalan  party,  of  whom 
some  were  killed,  aud  some  were  committed  to  prison.*  The 
prefect,  Peter  Borgia,  was  driven  to  take  flight,  and,  after  having 
with  difficulty  escaped  down  the  Tiber,  made  his  way  to  Civita 
Vecfhia.  But  in  the  course  of  his  escape  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  of  which  lie  died  in  the  harbour,  leaving  his  wealth  to 
swell  the  treasures  of  his  brother  Koderick.* 

On  the  Kith  of  August,  eighteen  cardinals  met  in  conclaveJ 
Capranica,  whom  his  experience  and  his  merits  had  appeared 
to  mark  out  as  worthiest  of  the  papacy,  had  died  during  the 
solemnities  of  the  late  pope's  funeral.  ™  Barbo,  Estouteville, 
and  Calaudrino  were  brought  forward,  but  after  several  scruti- 
nies it  appeared  that  no  one  had  the  necessary  proportion  of 
votes,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  method  of  access,  ^  Itoderick 
Borgia,  chancellor  of  the  church,  then  stood  forward,  declaiing 
himself  for  the  cardinal  of  Siena ;  and  on  him — ^neas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini — the  choice  of  the  electors  fell.  "*  Bessarion, 
in  the  name  of  those  who  had  voted  for  the  French  canlinal, 
expressed  their  high  sense  of  the  new  pope's  worthiness,,  and 

'  Mariana,  ii.  421 ;  Miirnt.  Aiinal.  IX.  nepotism  of  Calixtus  was  iu  contract 

ii.  105  :  Gregorov.  vii.  1.03-4,  !.'>(>.  with  his  (»wu  earlier  practice,  ^hen,  as 

'  See  Kuvn.  14.")G.  71  ;  14.58.  41.  bisliop  of  Valencia,  he  had  ri'fustrd  all 

«  B.  roggiiis,  in  IJaluz.  i.  :)18:  Gre-  pluralities.     (Plat.  320.) 

gon)v.  vii.  1.13.    The  adr(»it  riccolomiiii,  '•  (irep:or«»v.  vii.  loJi. 

writing  undtr  Calixtus,  says :  "Quorum  '  M.    Cannesius,  Vita    Paul!    11.  in 

etsi  tuita'tasaliquanto minor  quam  tanta  Murut.  III.  ii.  1003;  Plat.  320. 

diguitas   vidert-tur  exi>oscer<.',   doctrina  ^  Gngoiov.  vii.  lo»>. 

tamen  et  circumsjKrctio  et  nionim  sua-  '  (iobell.  Comment.  52. 

vitas  id  honoris   haud  injuriose  const-  ™  B.  Pogg.  in  Baluz.  MIhc.  i.  351; 

cuta   censerttur."     (De   Eur'pa,  40 1.)  Plat.  321 ;  Gobell.  0>mment.  52  ;  Ram 

*'Officium  Canoellarifleobtinetltodericus  1458.42-4. 

liorgia  .  .  .  quamvis     iuvenili     fctate,  °  Comment.  53 ;  lluyn.  1458.  1.    Sw 

moribus  tamen  et  prudentia  senilibus,  above,  p.  4t>9. 

et   (jui  patritii    doctrinam    redoliturus  "  Comment.  53-4 ;  Voigt,  iii.  9. 

videatur."    (Do  Germania,  1079.)    The 
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said  that  the  weakness  of  his  health  was  the  only  reason  why 
they  had  refrained  from  voting  for  him  at  a  time  when  bodily 
energy  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  office.^  With  an  allusion, 
OS  it  would  seem,  to  the  favourite  Virgilian  epithet  of  iEneas, 
Piccolomini  took  the  name  of  Pius,  whieli  had  before  been  borne 
by  only  a  single  pope,  and  at  a  date  so  remote  as  the  second 
century.  ^ 

Of  all  the  cardinals  Piccolomini  was  the  most  widely  known. 
He  had  served  many  masters,  had  baen  engaged  in  opposite 
interests,  and  had  been  trained  by  a  vast  experience  of  affairs. 
His  character  was  not  saintly,  or  in  any  way  elevated ;  he  re- 
presented the  literary  culture  of  his  time,  but,  above  all  things, 
he  was  a  politician.  Political  dexterity,  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments, eloquence,  tact,  personal  fascination,  were  the  gifts  by 
which  he  had  risen,  and  on  which  he  relied.'  Six  years  before, 
as  he  was  descending  the  Ciminean  range,  near  Viterbo,  in 
attendance  on  Frederick,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Bomau 
coronation, "  the  emperor  had  foretold  to  him  the  dignity  which 
he  had  now  attained.^  The  election  was  popular  among  the 
llomans,  who  were  weary  of  the  Catalan  domination ;  ^  and  the 
report  of  it  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  princes  and  others 
in  foreign  countries,  to  whom  the  new  pope  was  known.' 

At  the  election,  the  cardinals  had  entered  into  a  capitulation 
in  which  there  were  some  new  features :  the  future  pope  was 
bound  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Turks,  to  reform  the 
curia,  to  secure  a  provision  for  the  cardinals,  to  act  by  their 
advice,  to  choose  them  according  to  the  decrees  of  Constance,^ 
without  regard  to  the  importunities  of  princes.  Once  a  year 
the  cardinals  were  to  meet,  in  order  to  inquire  as  to  his  perfor- 
mance of  his  engagements;  and  they  were  authorised  to  ad- 
monish him  in  case  of  failure.  * 

Pius  was  much  attached  to  his  native  place,  Corsignano,  and 
to  Siena,  the  home  of  his  ancestors ;  and  he  showed  to  the  Sienese 
a  favour  which  excited  jealousy  and  animadversion.  To  this  favour 
some  cardinals  owed  their  places  in  the  college ;  even  St. 
Catharine  was  indebted  to  it  for  her  canonization.  *   He  raised 

p  Comment.  54.  'See  pp.  297-8. 

•»  Voigt.  iii.  11 ;  Grcg«)rov.  vli.  164.  ■  Rayn.  1458.  5,  seqq. 

'  CVwnment.  35.              •  See  p.  480.  •  Comment    246-296  ;    Rayn.   1461. 

'  (irogoiov.  vii.  156-60.  12a-7;   Voigt,  iii.  35;    Grcgorov.  vii. 

"  Comment.  55  ;    Leod.  Cribelli   in  193.     Erasmus  has  a  fling  at  Piu8*s 

Mur.  xxiii.  65;   Grcgorov.   165;  Reu-  motives  for  canonizing   6t.   Catharine, 

HH)nt,  TIL  i.  135.  **  in  graiiam  ordinis  et  urbis."    (Apo- 

'  Comment.  56-7.  thcosis  Capuionis,  Opp.  i.  692.) 
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the  see  of  Siena  to  metropolitical  dignity  and  enriched  the  ohnxck 
with  relics  and  other  gifts ;  ^  he  made  Corsignano  a  bishoprick, 
under  the  new  name  of  Pienza,  and  adorned  it  with  a  cathednl, 
a  palace  and  other  buildings,  which  to  our  own  day  stand  ia 
remarkable  contrast  with  its  small  size  and  scanty  popalatioo.* 
But  although  he  admired  and  sympathized  with  the  tastes  of 
Nicholas  Y.,  he  did  not  venture  to  build  at  Rome,  with  tbe 
exception  of  some  small  restorations  and  improvements ;  ^  and  the 
hopes  with  which  the  literary  class  may  naturally  have  looked 
to  a  pope  who  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  themselves,  were 
disappointed  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  direct  encouragement  of 
literature,  although  he  bestowed  many  court-offices  and  bene- 
fices on  men  of  learning/  The  war  against  the  Turks  engrossed 
his  care,  and  left  him  no  funds  to  spare  for  the  patronage  of  arte 
or  of  letters,  llis  personal  tastes  and  habits  were  simple; 
he  delighted  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  intensely 
enjoyed  the  beauties  of  nature/  and  the  rapidity  of  his  moFe- 
ments  disgusted  the  formal  officers  of  the  court,  although 
they  did  not  really  interfere  with  his  attention  to  the  details 
of  business.' 

Pius  wisely  abandoned  his  predecessor's  policy  as  to  NapleSi 
He  acknowledged  Ferdinand,  on  certain  conditions,  and  sent  a 
cardinal  to  ofllciate  at  his  coronation ;  and  the  reconciliation 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  nephew  of  the  pope  with  an 
illegitimate  daugliter  of  the  king.** 

If  the  character  of  Pius  was  incapable  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
he  had  yet  many  motives  for  continuing,  in  his  new  position,  bis 
endeavours  to  promote  a  crusade.  The  advance  of  the  Mussul- 
mans threatened  Christendom  and  its  civilization,  and  an  ene^ 

^  Comment.  83;   Oldoin.  in  Ciacon.  quam  sint,  nut  alttria,  erigito;   nemo 

ii.  1018-21 ;  Grcgorov.  vii.  17-1.  fornium  ipsius  tenipli  mutato.     8i  quii 

«  Comment.    79,   377-8,   425«   seqq. ;  contra  fccrht,  nnatlioma  csto,  solium  Ko- 

Platina,  328;  Ughelli,  i.  1174-7;  Haudb.  mani  ponliHois,  excepto  mortis  articuk), 

for  Centnil  Italy ;  Kciimont,  III.  i.  31KJ.  auctoritate   abHolveiidus."      (CVmmtnt 

diregorj'  Ileimburg  reflects  on  his  care  432.) 

for   Pienza  and  for  his  own  family —  **  Campanus  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  985; 

**Qui  Piccolomiiiibus  Pientiioquo  the-  Greponiv.  vii.  (135. 

IMiurizftt."    (Ai>c>l.   c.    Epist.  Frltr.,  in  •  Plat.  328 ;  Gi-egorov.  vii.  167.    See 

Goldnst,  ii.  1008.  1617;  cf.  Voigt,  iii.  Voigt,  iii.  608. 

28.)   Some  cardinals  also  built  at  Pienza.  'This  taste  lb  strongly  displayed  in 

(Comment.  433.)   As  to  the  cathedral  of  many  ])nKt»ag('8  of  the  Oonimentiirie«i 

Pitnza,   the  piipe  made  a  remarkable  «.  9.  183-4.  250-2,  305-0,380,  388,  S06^ 

dpcree.     Thfie  were  to  be  no  burials  in  seqq. ;  483-5,  554,  562,  &c.    See  liurck- 

i(,  "  cxcoptis  tumuliB  qui  sacerdotibus  hardt,  287. 

ot  opiscopis  assignati  sunt."     **Nemo  '  Plat.  329  :  Comment.  184. 

candorom  paiictum  atquu  columnarum  *»  Antonin.  593;    Plat.  329;    Rayn. 

violato;    nemo  picturus   facito  ;    nemo  1458.  20-19;  1461.  3,  seqq. ;  Sism.  vii 

tabulas  append ito ;  nemocapcllasplures  238-242;  Voi<^t,  iii.  27. 
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getic  effort  was  required  to  oppose  and  to  repel  them ;  perhaps, 
too,  Pius  may  have  thought  to  restore  the  greatness  of  the 
papacy  by  the  same  means  which  had  enabled  former  po]>es  to 
place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  European  nations.*  Within 
two  mouths  after  his  election,  he  sent  forth  an  invitation     ^ 

Oct.  13 

to  an  assembly  which  was  to  be  held  at  Mantua — a 
place  selected  as  being  convenient  on  the  one  hand  to  the  pope, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  princes  beyond  the  Alps.*  The  meeting 
was  not  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  council,  but  a  diet  or  congress  of 
princes ;  *  and  so  greatly  was  the  imperial  authority  sunk,  that 
no  one  questioned  the  pope's  right  to  convoke  such  an  assembly, 
or  to  assume  to  himself  the  presidency  of  it.™  He  instituted 
an  order  of  knighthood,  named  after  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Bethlehem"  for  the  intended  enterprise ;°  and  on  the  22nd 
of  January  he  set  out  from  Borne  amidst  the  general  lamen- 
tation (as  he  tells  us)  of  his  people.  ^  In  order  to  assure  the 
Bomans,  whose  misgivings  were  aroused  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  long  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  he  had  decreed  that, 
if  he  should  not  return,  the  election  of  his  successor  should  take 
place  nowhere  but  at  Bome.  ^  When  apprehensions  were 
expressed  that  his  enemies  might  take  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  invade  his  territory,  he  answered  that  the  temporal 
possessious  of  the  papacy  had  often  been  lost  and  regained, 
but  that  if  the  spirituality  should  be  lost,  it  could  hardly  be 
recovered.**  Although  only  fifty-three  years  of  age,  Pius  was 
prematurely  broken  in  health ; '  and  he  suffered  severely  from 
illness  as  he  made  his  way  over  the  frozen  Apennines.  * 

On  arriving  at  Mantua,  he  found  himself  almost  alone  with  his 
cardinals.  A  war  was  raging  between  the  emperor 
and  the  son  of  Huniades,  Matthias  Corvinus,  who  ha<l 
lately  been  chosen  king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Frederick  may  have  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  as  an  excuse 
from  paying  homage  to  a  pope  whom  he  had  long  known  as  his 
servant.*    He  therefore  did  not  appear  in  person,  and  the 

'  Gieael.  II.  iv.  121;   Gregorov.  vii.  blosphcmare,  ao  viri  maledioere,**  &o. 

1G8.  (Comment.  61.) 

"  Comment. GO;  Antonin.593;  Rjiyn.  '  Rayn.  1459.  1. 

1458.    14-6;    Leod.   CribeU.   in  Muiat.  «  Comment.  69. 

xxiii.  65-76.  '  Voigt,  iii.  14. 

'  "  Dia)ta."  ■  Campan.  in   Mnrat.  VII.  ii.  987 ; 

«  Gregorov.  vii.  177.  Plat.  328;  Scbrcickh.  xxxii.  238.    The 

"  Uayn.  1459.  2,  seqq.  journey  is  ]»articularly  described  in  the 

"  *' DeajK>ruvere    omnos    de    Te<litu  ;  Comment  i ties, 

ejulare  per  urbcm   foemiuaB,  ac  pueri  *  Scbrockh,  xxxiL  243,  245-6. 
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ambassadors  whom  he  sent  were  so  wanting  in  ability  and  ib 
dignity  ^  that  the  pope  sharply  reproyed  him  by  letter  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  representatives,  as  well  as  for  bis  abseaoe.' 
The  French  king,  offended  by  the  pope's  policy  as  to  NapH 
declined  the  summons,  and  would  not  commit  himself  to  tke 
crusade/  England  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster  to  spare  any  force  for  the  general  cause  of 
Christendom.* 

On  the  1st  of  June,  the  pope  opened  the  assembly.  He  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  at  the  scantiness  of  the  attendanee. 
which  he  contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with  the  zeal  which  ke 
himself  had  shown  in  despising  the  sufferings  and  the  perils  of 
the  journey  to  Alantua,  notwithstanding  age,  sickness,  and  the 
troubles  which  beset  the  Roman  see,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Turks  in  favour  of  their  ''moat 
damned  sect."  And  he  dwelt  on  the  ambition  of  the  infiddi^ 
who  had  already  made  their  way  through  Greece  and  Illyris 
into  Hungary,  and,  unless  checked,  might  be  expected  to  o▼e^ 
whelm  all  Europe,  to  the  ruin  of  the  Christian  religion.  *  Dis- 
regarding the  remonstrances  which  were  pressed  on  him,  and 
the  reports  which  were  studiously  circulated,  that  the  assembly 
was  a  hopeless  failure,^  he  endeavoured  to  increase  its  numbera 
by  addressing  letters  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  in  which  he 
again  earnestly  urged  them  to  appear  at  Mantua,  or  to  send 
representatives.®  In  consequence  of  these  letters  the  congress 
gradually  increased,  but  not  to  any  great  degree. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  although  he  had  been  persuaded  by 
his  councillors  to  remain  at  home,  sent  a  splendid  embassy, 
with  the  duke  of  Cleves  at  its  head,  to  express  by  means  of 
envoys  his  willingness  to  fulfil  his  vow  t3  the  pheasant, 
if  other  princes  could  be  induced  to  settle  their  matoal 
quarrels,  and  to  unite  in  the  cause  of  Christendom."^  The  duke 
of  Milan,  and  some  of  the  smaller  Italian  princes,  appeared  in 
person;®  and  at  length,  on  the  16th  of  November,  arrived  a 

■  '^Lioet    viri    prasstabiles    essent.'*    Mem.) 

(Comment.  117.)  •  Comment  108 ;    Hard.    ix.    1989; 

'  Ib. ;   Yoigt,   iii.  49.    The  emperor  Hist.  Mantuan.  in  Morai.  xx.  SS9. 

afterwards  sent  others.  (Comment.  158.)  *"  Comment.  109-110. 

PiuB  was  also  dissntisfled  with  the  re-  ^  Hard.  ix.  1390. 

presentativcsof  Castile  and  of  England.  '  Comment.   114,  118-9,  123;  Mitt 

(161.)  dc  Coussy  in  Monstrel.   xi.  328,  seqq.; 

^  See  iSn.  Sylv.  Epp.  385-6.  Cliastcllain,  in  Buchon,  xlii.  68. 

■  Platina,  325;  Kayn.  1459.  70;  see  •  Comment.  131.    See  Mn.  SyW.Kp. 
J.  Whcthamstede,  i.  330,    (Chron.  nnd  392. 
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French  legation,  beaded  by  tbe  archbishop  of  Tours  and  the 
bishop  of  Paris. ' 

On  the  26th  of  September,  the  pope  delivered  a  speech  which 
lasted  three  hours ;  but,  although  it  was  much  admired  for  its 
eloquence,*  it  failed  to  raise  any  such  enthusiasm  as  that  which 
had  vented  itself  in  the  Diex  el  volt  of  Clermont.^  Of  the 
cardinals  who  liad  accompanied  him,  Bessarion  alone  showed 
any  zeal  for  the  crusade.* 

Much  time  was  wasted  by  the  ambassadors  of  princes  in  dis- 
cussing their  mutual  differences.*  The  French,  when  asked 
what  help  might  be  expected  from  them,  said  that  it  was  UFelesa 
to  speak  of  the  subject  while  France  was  at  war  with  England. 
To  this  the  pope  replied  that  the  Hungarians  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  common  enemy  before  the  French  and  the  English  were 
reconciled ;  and  he  suggested  that  both  nations  should  contri- 
bute to  the  ci-usade  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  so  that  the 
forces  which  remained  at  home  might  bear  the  same  relations 
to  each  other  as  before.  But  this  ingenious  proposal  failed  to 
draw  forth  any  promite  of  help.  *  Of  the  Italian  powers  some 
were  persuaded  to  promise  aid  in  money  for  three  years;" 
but  the  Venetians  would  promise  nothing,  and  the  Florentines 
afterwards  disavowed  the  engagements  which  their  envoys  had 
made  for  them.  °  The  duke  of  Burgundy  undertook  to  supply 
6000  men.^  The  Germans,  after  many  difiSculties  had  been 
raised  by  Gregory  Heimburg,  who  represented  the  emperor's 
brother,  Albert  of  Austria,^  and  is  described  by  the  pope  as 
having  laboured  to  sow  dissensions,  were  brought  to  renew  the 

'  Comment.  155-6;  N.  Petit,  in  Dach.  sore  noetro,  Deu8  vultf  Bern  ttdty  alacri 

Spicil.  iii.  801  (or  in  Latin,  in  Uard.  ix.  voce  clamarent.    Vos  taciti  finem  ora- 

1406).  tionis     cxspectatis,     neo     hortamentis 

»  One  who  was  present  writes:  **I1  nostris  movcri  videmini."     There  are 

a  garclc  lo   style  Libri   Elegantianini  several  other  speeches  of  the  pope  at 

super  lioc  vocabulo  Pronontiaiio  car  on  Mantua.    (Hard.  ix.  1409,  1414,  1437, 

matiere  et  termcs  de  douceur  il  tenoit  &c.)     Platina  says  that,  although  he 

doulce  prolation,  on  acccntuant  et  fai-  spoke  often  on  the  same  subjects,  his 

sant  les  pauses  de  Gramaire  suns  riens  speeches  always  seemed  to  be  different, 

oblier.    En  matiere  de  grande  ac<.>rbite  *'  tanta   erat   in   homine  elegantia   et 

il  eslevoit  ba  voix,  son  ton,  et  en  bi  bon  copin."    (325.) 

orgaue,  que  tons  les  as&istans  prenoieut  '  Comment.  150 ;  Platina,  Paneg.  in 

moult  grand   playar  et  delectation  k  Bessar.  80. 

rouyr."    (Dacher.  Spicil.  iii.  806.)  ^  Comment.  158-9;  Mariana,  ii.  427. 

^  Mn.  Sylv.   Ep.  397 ;  or  Hard.  Ix.  >  Comment.  160. 

1392.    (See  Vol.  II.  p.  679.)    He  him-  -  Hard.  ix.  1442 ;  Rayn.  1460.  8. 

self   says  in    the  end  of  his    speech,  "  Schrockh,  xxxii.  254. 

**  O  si  adesseut  nunc  Godfridus,  Balde-  "  Hard.  ix.  1442. 

uinus,    &c.,   non  binerent  profecto  tot  '  Comment.     164.      See     Schrockh, 

iios   verba   facere,   sed   assurgentes,   ut  xxxii.  252-3. 
olinv  coram  Urbano  sccuodo,  prtedeces- 
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promise  which  they  had  made  to  pope  Nioolas,  that  they  wooU 
furnish  10,000  cavalry  and  32,000  foot."^  But  in  order  to  cinj 
out  this,  the  sanction  of  two  diets  was  neoessaiy ;  and  tboiB 
diets  the  pope  took  it  on  himself  to  summoiiy  while,  in  ordato 
Compensate  for  this  invasion  of  the  imperial  rights,  he  dedinl 
the  emperor  leafier  and  captain-general  of  the  cmsade,'— i 
position  for  which  Frederick  was  notorionsly  and  even  nSkt 
lously,  unfit." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1 160,  the  pope  dissolyed  the  oongie* 
by  a  speech  in  \>  hich  he  reckoned  the  promises  which  he  hi 
received  as  amounting  to  88,000  men,  besides  the  assoranoeot 
co-operation  from  Scanderbeg  and  others  in  Greece,  and  thfi 
confident  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  enemies  of  As 
Turks  on  the  east.* 

Before  leaving  Mantua,  Pius  sent  forth  a  bull  which  from  Hb 
Jan  18  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  known  by  the  title  of  Execrabilis,  dedariag 
an  appeal  from  a  pope  to  a  general  oouncil  to  be 
punishable  witli  excommunication,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  uni- 
versity or  of  a  college,  with  interdict."  Although  he  tells  w 
that  he  had  consulted  the  fathers  who  were  at  Mantua,  and  had 
obtained  their  unanimous  consent,  this  was  nothing  less  than  an 
assumption  that  he  was  entitled  to  overrule  by  his  own  au- 
thority the  contrary  decrees  of  Constance  and  Basel/ 

In  the  end  of  January  he  set  out  homewards,  and,  after  some 
stay  at  Bologna  and  at  Florence,  and  having  suffered  more  se- 
verely than  before  on  the  frozen  mountains,^  he  reached  Siena, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings.*  The  congress  of 
Mantua  had  undeceived  him  in  a  great  degree  as  to  the  pro- 
spects of  a  crusade ;  for  instead  of  uniting  the  princes  of  Europe 
for  the  holy  cause,  it  had  served  chiefly  to  bring  to  light  their 
lukewarmness  and  their  discords.* 

Pius  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  tidings  of  some  disorders  wliioh 
September.  ^^^  gTown  out  of  tho  remains  of  the  Porcaro  con- 
spiracy and  were  suppressed  with  the  capital  punishment 
of  the  leaders.^  He  arrived  on  the  7th  of  October,  when  he 
was  received  with  a  joyful  welcome ;  and  he  soon  after  vin- 
dicated himself  in  a  speech  of  two  hours,  before  the  popular 

1  Commont.    ir,4  ;    Ilnnl.    ix.    1442.  obtiiin  co-npt*ration,  aeo  Rayn.  ib.  74-6L 
Sre  above,  jj.  4S8.          '  Comment.  164.        «  Hani.  ix.  1441.      '  O^mment  166. 

•  Corarnc'iit.  ICA;  Riiyii.  1159.  70-2;         '  (Jrcj^orov.  vii.  179, 
14G0.  20;  (iregorov.  vii.  179.  y  C.jmment.  173-5.        ■  lb.  175-e. 

'  Coinniout.    KW  ;     Hani.   ix.    1443;         •  Giesel.  II.  iv.  122. 
Bayn.  1460.  1-G.    For  It'tt.w  written  to         »'  Oinmen!.  192-5,  197-S,  213-7 
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council  against  the  charge  of  preferring  the  interests  of  Siena 
to  those  of  the  papal  city.  ^ 

With  a  view  of  stirring  up  the  Germans  for  the  crusade,  and 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Hungary,**  Bessarion  was  sent  into  Germany.  But  he  was 
met  by  complaints  that  the  imposition  of  a  tenth  by  the  pope's 
sole  authority  was  contrary  to  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance;® and  the  cardinal  was  so  much  irritated  and  disgusted 
by  the  turbulence  of  the  Germans  and  by  the  backwardness  of 
the  clergy,  that  at  leaving  Vienna  he  gave  his  blessing  with  the 
left  hand  instead  of  the  right.^ 

At  this  time  the  German  church  was  distracted  by  a  contest 
for  the  primacy.  Diether,  count  of  Isenburg,  had  in  1459  been 
elected  to  the  see  of  Mentz — not  without  bribery,  according  to 
his  enemies,*^  although  this  is  strongly  denied.  Before  con- 
firming the  election,  Pius  wished  to  bind  him  by  engagements 
that  he  would  not  urge  the  assembling  of  a  general  council,  and 
that  he  would  not  convoke  the  princes  of  the  empire  without 
the  consent  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  such  meetings  were  almost 
as  unwelcome  as  general  councils  were  to  popes,  Diether, 
with  some  difficulty,  was  excused  from  appearing  in  person  at 
Mantua ;  ^  but  his  representatives  at  the  congress  submitted  to 
a  demand  of  20,500  florins  by  way  of  first-fruits  on  his  appoint- 
ment, and,  as  they  were  not  provided  with  the  money,  they 
borrowed  it  of  some  Roman  bankers.*  On  these  terms,  and  on 
their  pledging  him  to  appear  at  the  papal  court  within  a  year, 
the  pope's  confirmation  was  obtained.'  But  the  archbishop,  on 
hearing  of  the  affair,  protested  against  the  payment,  as  being 
more  than  double  the  amount  required  of  his  predecessors,  and 
as  a  violation  of  the  late  concordat,  which  Pius  himself  had  ne- 
gotiated ;  and,  as  he  did  not  repay  the  loan,  he  was  excommuni- 
cated at  the  instance  of  the  creditors.  Although  this  was 
according  to  the  usual  process  of  some  inferior  court  at  Home, 
and  although  the  pope  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  and 
justified  the  increase  of  the  payment  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
destined  for  the  crusade,  Diether  maintained  that  the  curia  was 

"  Comment.  219,  seqq. ;  Rayn.  1460.        'Comment.  229;    Plaiina,  Panopyr. 

69-71:  PJat.  325;  Gregorov.vii.  182-7;  in  Beaa.  80-1;    L.   Clialoocond.    229; 

see   Voigt,  iii.  151.    In  this  speech  he  Bchrookh,  xxxii  256 ;  Voigt,  iiL  233. 
declared  ttiat  his  family  was  originaUy        '  Comment.    116  ;   Bayn.    1461.   23. 

Bomnn.    (Comment  225.)  The  pope  profesaed  to  have  been  igno- 

^  Ka\Ti.  1460.  17-8.  rant  of  the  bribery  until  later. 

•  Giesol.  II.  iv.  125  (from  Senckon-        >»  Comment.  116.  *  lb.  260-1. 

borg,  *  Selecta  Juris  et  Uistoriarum ').  *  lb.  117 ;  Nauoler.  1091. 
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ill  oullusion  with  the  moneT-lenders ;  aud,  in  defiance  of  the  Ue 

bull  Exe^jhdU.  he  appeaJed  to  a  general  oonnciL*     In  oowe-    . 

A::r.  21.    quenee  of  this  appeal,  a  sentence  of  deposition  iw    \ 

i^''»-      iss^aed  airainst  him:  and  connt  Adolphus  of  Naon,    | 

a  canon  of  Mtrntz,  was  nominated  by  the  pope  to  the  see."   The 

rivals  fou;:rlit,  according:  to  tlie  usual  German  fashion,  by  thA 

A.p        families,  their  dej^enJants,  and  their  allies,  desolati^ 

U6i'2     xhe  c^mntrv  which  was  the  scene  of  their  warfare,  tad 

utterlv  disrvffarvliiijr  the  common  interest  of  the  crusade."    Bd 

at.  2S.     at  length  Diether  was  brought  to  give  up  his  pretah 

^*'''^'     sions  to  the  archbishoprick  on  condition  that  he  shoold 

enjoy  for  lite  certain  towns,  castles,  and  tolls,  and  that  AdolphiB 

should,  at   his  own  expense,  procure  his   restoration  to  the 

church/' 

About   the  same  time  ^ith   the  question   of  the   Gennui 

priinac'v,  a  violent  quarrel  as  to  jurisdiction,  the  col- 

A.D.  wv.'.  j^^.^j^^jj  ^f  annates,  and  other  subjects,  arose  between 

SisTsmund  of  Austria,  duke  of  the  Tvrol,  and  Cardinal  Nicolas 
of  Cusii,  who  ten  years  before  had  been  appointed  by  pope 
Nicolas  to  the  bishopriek  of  Brixen,  in  preference  to  a  candidate 
elected  by  the  chapter.**  The  duke  ventured  so  far  as  to  im- 
14  o  prison  the  cardinal;  wherenix)n  the  pope  denounced 
him  and  his  abettors  by  sentences  of  anathema  and  of 
other  penalties,  from  which  Sigismund  appealed  to  a  general 
council.'*  A  fierce  controversy  followed,  in  which  the  most 
conspicuous  of  Sigismunds  partisans  was  the  indefatigable 
enemy  of  the  Roman  court,  Gregory  Heimburg.  Gregory  was 
excommunicated  in  October,  1-160,'  but  continued  to  employ 
against  the  papacy  all  the  resources  of  his  learning,  acuteness, 

*  Comment.    2C0  ;    Ravn.    1461.   15,    Krontz,  SaxoniSf  311. 
Bcqq.;    Schmidt,    iv.    27H;    SohrOckh,        p  Comment.    188;     Naucler.     1090. 
xxxii.  259-2G1 ;  Gieael.  II.  iv.  1:^3.  Jager,  *Der  Stroit  des  Cardinals  N.  f«i 

"  Comment.  2GG-7 ;  Kayn.  1461.  21-  Cuba   mit   Sigmund    von   Oeaterreich/ 

5:  Gieael.  II.  iv.  131.  Innsbruck,  1861,  vol.  i.  27,  &c. :  Voi^ 

-  Comm(  nt.    269.    404-5  ;    Nancler.  iii.  305-6.    See  documents  in  Gohlsk 

1091-2;  Trithf'm.  Chron.  Sponh.  373-6 ;  du  Monarchia,  ii.  1576,  seqq.;  Freber, 

Schmidt,  iv.  280.  ii.  121,  seqq. ;  and  Brown's  FaacicuIiM. 

•  Comment.  267-8, 604,  635;  Trithem.  ii.  114,  siHiq.  Sigismund  had  been  i 
Chron.  Sponli.  376-7 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  281 ;  pupil  of  iEneas  Syhius,  but,  acoofding 
Schrockh,  xxxii.  274-6.  The  pope's  to  him,  fell  uway  from  his  early  promLie. 
satisfaction  at  this  arrangement  appears  (^Comment.  165  ) 
from  a  letter  in  which  ho  styles  Diether  <i  Goldust.  ii.  1585,  1589-90;  Cum- 
"dilectum  filium,"  and  overwhelms  him  ment  372  ;  Rayn.  1460.  33-<5. 
with  praises.  (Giesel.  II.  iv.  133.)  On  '  Mu.  Sylv.  Ep.  408  ;  Rayn.  1460. 
the  death  of  Adolphus,  in  1475,  Diether  34-7.    For  the  pope's  account  of  him 

got  peaceable  nossession  of  the  arch-  in  earlier  days,  see  above,  p.  463.    For 

ishoprick,  which  ho  held  till  his  death,  Gregory's  notes  on  the  sentenoe,  and 

in  1482.    John  of  Trittenheim  eulogises  his  api)oal  against  it,  Goldast,  ii.  1502. 
him.-  (Chron.  Sponh.  a.d.   1482.)    Cf. 
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aud  unsparing  sarcasm."  Sigismnnd  was  absolved  in  1564^ 
through  the  mediation  of  the  emperor,  who  is  said,  in  his  anxiety 
for  the  honour  of  his  family,  to  have  even  thrown  himself 
at  a  legate's  feet^  But  Gregoiy  Heimburg  remained  under 
excommunication,  aud  during  the  following  years  he  is  found 
wherever  there  was  an  opposition  to  the  papacy — with  Diether 
at  Mentz,  with  Albert  of  Austria,  when  he  besieged  his  brother 
Frederick  in  Vienna,"  with  king  George  Podibrad  in  Bohemia.* 
At  length,  in  1471,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  submitted 
to  the  church,  and  entreated  absolution ;  and  thus  the  sturdy 
adversary  of  Rome  died  in  outward  peace  with  the  papacy.^ 

The  frequent  appeals  to  general  councils  forced  on  the  pope's 
notice  the  inconsistency  which  was  observed  between  his  eariier 
and  his  later  policy ;  and,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself,  he  put 
forth,  in  April,  1463,  his  "Bull  of  Ketractation,"  addressed  to 
the  university  of  Cologne.'  In  this  he  admits  that  he  had  said, 
written,  and  done  many  things  which  might  be  condemned; 
but  he  professes  a  wish,  like  St.  Augustine,  to  retract  the  errors 
of  his  earlier  years,  rather  than  obstinately  to  adhere  to  them. 
He  lays  down  strong  principles  as  to  the  authority  of  the  papacy, 
and  desires  that  anything  inconsistent  with  these  in  his  writings 
may  be  rejected.  "  Believe  an  old  man,"  he  says,  "  rather  that! 
a  youDg  one,  and  do  not  make  a  private  person  of  more  account 
than  a  pontiflf.  Reject  .^Bneas ;  receive  Pius :  the  former  gentile 
name  our  parents  imposed  on  us  at  our  birth ;  the  latter  Chris- 
tian name  we  took  with  our  apostolic  office."*  In  order  to  show 
that  this  change  of  opinions  had  not  been  caused  by  bis  elevar 
tion,  he  enters  into  an  account  of  his  earlier  career.  At  Basel 
his  inexperience  had  been  misled  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
cardinals  and  others,  hostile  to  Eugenius,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Parisian  and  other  academics,  to  fall  in  with  the  general 
disparagement  of  the  papacy.  Thus,  when  he  came  to  take  an 
independent  part  in  the  council,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 

'  His  tract  *  De  Primatu  Papss  *  is  *  As  to  tliis  incident,  see  Comment, 

an  exposure  of  the  oncroachments  of  445. 

Eai)al  on  imperial  power.     He  necmH,  *  Schrockh,  xxxii.  265. 

owever,  to  believe  in  the  Donation  of  '  Bchrockh,  xxxii.  266. 

Constantino  (Fascic.  ii.  121).    Laslius,  ■  It  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of 

bishop  of  Feltro,  wrote  against  him  his  works ;  and  in  Hard.  ix.  1449,  seqq. 

(Goldast,  ii.   1595),  and  Gregory  re-  •  These  words  he  had  before  used  in 

joined  (^ib.   1604).      Ho    is   very   out-  a  letter  expressing  regret  for  his  *  Eu- 

spokon  as  to  Peter's  connexion  with  rialus  and  Lucretia  *  (see  above,  p.  460). 

Home  (1G20).  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 

^  Juc.  Papiens.  in  Rayn.  1464.  35.  baptismal  name  is  remarkable. 
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spirit  which  prevailed  there,  and  snpposing  the  defections  of 
Julian  Cesarini  and  others  to  the  conncil  of  Ferrara  to  have 
been  prompted  by  a  fear  of  losing  their  preferments,  he  remained 
at  Basel  and  took  part  with  the  antipope.  The  emperor's 
refusal  to  acknowledge  Felix  staggered  him ;  he  passed  into  fte 
service  of  Frederick,  who,  like  the  Germans  generally,  wis 
neutral  in  the  question  of  the  papacy ;  and  among  the  neutnl 
party  he  learnt  the  falsehood  of  many  of  the  charges  againflt 
Eugenius.  Still  more  he  learnt,  by  frequent  conversations  with 
Cesarini,  who  was  then  on  his  Hungarian  legation,  to  see  many 
things  in  a  new  light.  He  goes  on  io  relate  the  course  of  his 
submission  to  Eugenius,  and  points  out  that  until  then  he  lud 
been  merely  a  clerk,  without  having  proceeded  even  to  the 
minor  orders.  Having  thus  explained  his  own  career,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  dwell  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  under  the  pope  as  its 
head ;  and  he  professes  reverence  for  councils  approved  by  the 
pope,  whose  sanction  he  considers  necessary  to  their  validity. 
Skilful  as  this  apology  is,  perhaps  its  effect  is  rather  to  bring 
out  than  to  justify  the  contrast  between  the  writer's  earlier  and 
his  later  opinions.** 

With  France  the  relations  of  Pius  were  not  very  cordial.  He 
strongly  desired  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges, 
which  he  spoke  of  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  Mantua  as 
a  spot  and  a  wrinkle  deforming  the  national  church,  and  a  token 
of  Antichrist's  approach.^  And  his  bull  ExecrabiliSy  in  censuring 
appeals  to  a  general  council,  implied  a  condemnation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction."*  But  so  little  were  the  French  convinced 
by  this  vehemence,  that  in  the  following  year  the  king's  pro- 
curator-general, John  Dauvet,  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  pope's 
speech,  and  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  universal  church.* 
July  22,  The  death  of  Charles  VII.,  however,  produced  a  change 
1*61-  in  this  respect.  Louis  XI.,  who  had  been  on  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  was  inclined,  out  of  hatred  to  the  memory 
of  Charles,  to  reverse  his  policy  in  this  and  in  other  matters.' 
It  is  said  that  he  looked  on  calmly  when,  at  the  late  king's 
funeral,  the  bishop  of  Terni,  the  papal  legate,  insulted  the 
memory  of  Charles  and  the  reputation  of  the  Gallican  church 

**  See  Giesol.  II.  iv.  133 ;  Gregoroy.  denounces  it  in  Ep.  375,  p.  847. 

vii.  167.  '  labertez  de  rEgliac  Oall.,  PreuTCB, 

•Hard.   ix.   1432-3;    of.    Omment.  289  295. 

290-2 ;  Basin,  i.  319.  ^  HaUam,  ii  53. 

*  Schrockh,  xxxii.  280.  .  He  strongly 
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by  pronouncing  an  absolution  over  him  for  his  concern 
in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;*  and  he  was  persuaded  by  John 
Godefroy,  bishop  of  Arras,  a  crafty  politician,  who  conveyed  to 
him  the  pope's  blessing  on  his  accession,^  that,  by  abolishing 
the  sanction,  he  would  do  away  with  the  influence  which 
the  great  feudatories  exercised  in  ecclesiastical  promotion, 
and  might  reckon  on  getting  the  real  patronage  into  his  own 
hands.*  In  the  following  year,  he  sent  Godefroy  (for  whom 
he  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  procured  the  dignity  of 
cardinal*)  to  announce  at  Rome  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.*  The  tidings  were  received  with  great  rejoicing.  All 
work  was  suspended  for  three  days ;  the  city  was  illuminated, 
bells  were  rung,  the  streets  were  animated  by  singing  and 
dancing,  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  blazing  of  bonfires; 
and  copies  of  the  obnoxious  document  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  mud.™  The  pope  rewarded  Louis  with  a 
gift  of  a  consecrated  sword,  which  bore  an  inscription  in  verse, 
exhorting  him  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Turks."  But  the 
hopes  which  the  bishop  of  Arras  had  deceitfully  held  out,  that 
the  pope  would  declare  for  the  Angevine  interest  as  to  Naples, 
were  utterly  disappointed.  Pius  offered  no  more  than  to  arbi- 
trate between  the  claimants  ;^  and  he  at  once  began  to  exercise 
his  new  privileges  in  the  patronage  of  French  dignities.^  Louis  in 
his  anger  was  disposed  to  recall  his  late  concession ;  and  he  found 
that  it  had  produced  an  indignation  which  he  had  not  expected 
in  the  parliaments  and  in  the  universities  of  France,  among  the 
nobles  and  among  the  citizens,  who  regarded  it  as  a  sacrifice  of 
the  national  honour.  In  1467,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II., 
when  the  king's  confidant.  Cardinal  Balue,  produced  before  the 
parliament  the  royal  letter  by  which  the  sanction  was  repealed, 
John  de  St.  Remain,  the  king's  procurator-general,  opposed  the 
registration  of  it,  which  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  force  of 
law ;  and,  on  being  threatened  by  the  cardinal  with  the  king's 
displeasure,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  office  than 

»  Basin,  ii.13-4  ;  Voiet.iii.  191.    The  50;  Voigt,  iii.  191,  eeqq.  Pins  speaks  of 

bishop  was  afterwards  deposed  for  mis-  Godefroy  as  "  aperta  mendacia  pro  veris 

conduct  as  legate  in  England.    Com-  affirmans.'"    (Comment.  343.) 

ment.  510-1.               •»  Comment.  800.  "  Comment.  342-4 ;  Bayn.  1462. 8-9; 

'  Schrockh,  xxxii.  285 ;  Sism.  Hist.  Daoh.  Spicil.  iii.  823.    See  Bui.  iv.  29. 

Fr.  xiv.  91 ;  Martin,  vi    534.    See  the  ■  Comment.  338;  Bayn.  1461.  115. 

pope's  letter  in  Hard.  ix.  1449  (Nov.  11,  **  Comment.  380-1,   405  ;   Schn'ickh. 

14G1).  xxxii.  288;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  139;  Voigt, 

k  Doc.  18,  1461.    Ciacon.  ii.  1052.  iu.  196. 

'  See  Kayn.  1461.  118;  Bui.  v.  649-  p  Martin,  vi.  545-6. 
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do  anything  which  might  endanger  his  soul,  his  sOTereign,  and 
his  country.^  The  parliament  cried  out  that  within  three  yetn 
3,000,000  of  gold  crowns  had  been  drawn  from  France  by  the 
papal  court.  Lonis  expelled  the  {K)pe's  collectors,  and  Beixi 
the  temporalities  of  those  cardinals  who  held  sees  or  abbacies 
in  France.'  Without  formally  retracting  his  late  act>  he  pro- 
ceeded as  if  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  still  in  force;  and 
tliis  state  of  things  continued  throughout  the  reign.* 

Notwithstanding  the  discouragement  which  Pins  had  received 
as  to  the  crusade,  he  was  still  bent  on  that  enterpnse.  After 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  smaller  Greek  principalities,*  the 
work  of  resisting  the  Turks  was  chiefly  left  to  the  king  of 
Hungary  on  the  lower  Danube,  and  to  the  indomitable  Soan- 
derbeg  in  Albania.  But  frequent  communications  were  brongfat 
to  Bome,  as  if  from  eastern  princes,  who  offered  to  co-operate 
in  yast  force,  if  the  Christians  of  Europe  would  attack  the 
Turks  on  the  wcst^  And  in  1461  a  great  sensation  was  pro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Palseologus,  brother  of 
the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  and  formerly  lord  of  the  Moiea, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Greece,  and  brought  with  him  from 
Patras,  the  traditional  place  of  St.  Andrew's  martyrdom,  a  head 
which  was  said  to  be  that  of  the  apostle.*  The  pope  had  eagerly 
entered  into  treaty  for  this  venerable  relic,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it  against  the  competition  of  many  princes.'  It  was 
brought  \^'ith  much  ceremony  from  Ancona,  where  Palseologns 
had  left  it,'  was  met  at  Narni  by  Bessarion  and  two  other 
cardinals,  and  on  its  arrival  at  Eome  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary reverenca*  Invitations  had  been  sent  to  the  cities  of 
Italy,  with  a  promise  of  the  same  indulgence  as  at  a  jubilee  for 
those  who  should  be  present ;  and  the  crowd  was  as  great  as  at 
the  jubilee  under  Pope  Nicolas.^    The  head  was  carried  to  St. 

1  Preuves  dee  Lib.  do  I'Egl.  Gall,  oaten  at  the  rat<.>  of  20  pounds  of  meti 

295-7.    As  to  tho  indei)endence  of  tlio  a  day  ^Comment.  231-2).    They  vuited 

parliament,  seo  Hnllam,  i.  196.  various   western    cc^untries,    but   with 

'  Martin,  vii.  346 ;  Sism.  xiv.  98.  little  effect  (233).    One  adventurer  got 

■  Ck>mment.  595;  Giescl.  IT.  iv.  141-  himself  consecrated  as  a  patriarch,  at 

3.    See  Buhous,  v.  698,  as  to  Sixtus  IV.,  Venice,  by  bishops  whom  lie  hud  im- 

A.D.  1471;  and  tho  account  ot  an  as-  pot»cd  on  (ib.). 

sombly  at  Orleans.  1478.  for  tho  purpose  '  Comment.  236,  352;    Rayn.  1461. 


ni.  143-4;  Gregorov.  vii.  195.  ■  Ib.  236.  354. 

"  Gregorov.  vii.  198.    The  professed  •  A  smnll  chapel  stands  on  the  sjwt 

envoys  woro  maintained  at  the  public  where  tho  head  was  received,  ucar  the 

expense,  and  some  are  &aid  to  have  Ponto  Molle.       ^  Commont.  354-5, 361. 
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Peter's  in  procession,  attended  by  30,000  torches,  while  the 
palaces  and  other  houses  along  the  way  were  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  numerous  altars  adorned  the  streets.*^  The  hours  occupied 
by  the  procession  from  the  Flaminian  gate  were  the  only  interval 
of  fair  weather  in  a  whole  month,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  Holy 
Week,  which  had  just  begun,  combined  with  the  other  influences 
of  the  scene.**  The  Vatican  basilica  was  splendidly  illuminated ; 
the  pope  addressed  the  holy  relic  in  an  eloquent  and  affecting 
speech,  while  the  vast  multitude  showed  their  sympathy  by 
weeping,  sobbing,  and  beating  their  breasts;®  and,  after  other 
ceremonies,  to  which  the  strains  of  music  from  instruments 
and  voices  added  effect,  the  head  of  St.  Andrew  was  deposited 
beside  that  of  St.  Peter/ 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  Sinope  and  of  Trebizond  had 
been  reported  in  the  west,  Pius  ventured  on  the 
extraordinary  measure  of  addressing  a  letter  to  Mahomet,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  him  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.^  He 
begins  by  warning  the  sultan  not  to  trust  in  his  fortune,  but 
to  seek  for  power  and  fame  rather  through  being  baptized ;  and 
in  this  part  of  the  letter  he  partly  appeals  to  motives  of  temporal 
interest.  He  then  goes  on  to  statements  of  Christian  doctrine, 
with  many  reflections  on  the  errors  of  Mahometanism,  and  on 
the  laxity  of  its  morality.  He  argues  against  the  assertion  that 
the  Scriptures  had  been  corrupted,  ridicules  the  legends  of  the 
Koran,  and  celebrates  the  great  writers  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  he  concludes  by  again  exhorting  Mahomet  to  enter  into 
the  church  by  baptism.  Although  this  letter  displays  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  a  man  so 
shrewd  and  so  experienced  as  the  writer  could  have  expected  it 
to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Turkish  prince,  even  if  (as 
was  most  unlikely)  he  were  ever  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  it.** 

A  discovery  of  alum-mines  near  La  Tolfa,  in  1462,  added  con- 
siderably to  the  papal  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived 
the  Turks  of  the  money  which  the  western  nations  had  been 

'  Comment.  855,  865.  the  extinction  of  the  Palieologi,  l^  the 

^  Comment.  856,  872.  death  of  Thomas  in  the  hospital  of  Santo 

•  lb.  857-8.  Spirito,  May  12,  1465,  see  Jac  Volater. 

'  lb.  867,  soqq. ;  Infessura,  in  Eccard,  157  ;  Gregorov.  vii.  199. 

ii.  1892;  Gregorov.  vii.  198-201;  Reu-  «  Ep.  896;  Opera,  872-894 ;  orBayn. 

mont,  iii.  148.  The  head  of  St.  Andrew  1461.  44-112. 

was  carried  ofif  during  the  Roman  revo-  ^  See  Bayle,  art.  Mahofnet  IL,  N.  Q. ; 

lution  of  1848,    and  a  statue  of  the  Bchrockh,  xxxii.  291-5 ;  Hallam,  M.A., 

Apostlo  now  marks  the  spot  where  it  i.  498 ;  Giesel.  n.  iv.  142 ;  Milman,  vi. 

was  again  found,  near  the  gate  of  St.  179  (who  is  far  more  favourable  than 

Pancras.  (See  Rcumont,  III.  i.  148.)  For  Hallam) ;  Yoigt,  iii.  658-9. 
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accustomed  to  pay  for  the  alum  of  Asia  Minor;  and  Pius  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  name  of  miracle  to  an  event  which  thus 
doubly  tended  to  advance  his  hopes  of  a  cnisafle.* 

Pius  invited  all  princes  to  send  representatives  to  a  congress 
at  Bome,^  and  he  addressed  the  cardinals  in  an  eloquent  and 
pathetic  sj^eech,  proposing  a  crusade,  with  a  truce  for  five  years 
among  Christians.  He  declared  his  intention  of  joining  the 
exj)edition,  not  for  the  puri)ose  of  fighting,  but  that,  while  GU)d'8 
people  fought,  he  might,  like  Moses,  from  a  hill  or  j&om  the 
elevated  deck  of  a  ship,  pray  for  them  and  i)our  curses  on  the 
enemy.*  Of  the  cardinals,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  a  second 
address,'"  all  but  those  of  Spoleto  and  Arras  were  in  &vour  of  a 
crusade."  But  when  he  issutxl  a  bull  for  the  purpose,**  no  Chris- 
tian states,  except  Venice  and  Hungary,  were  found  to  respond. 
In  Germany  the  cry  was  rather  for  a  reform  of  the  church  than 
for  a  war  against  the  infidels.  In  England,  when  the  pope 
asked  the  clergy  for  a  tenth  for  the  crusade,  a  sixtieth  was 
proposed  by  some,  and  only  a  fortieth  was  voted.**  Louis  of 
France,  irritated  by  his  disappointment  as  to  Naples  and  by 
the  consequences  of  his  concession  as  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, not  only  held  aloof,  but  urged  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  to 
leave  unfulfilled  his  vow  to  the  pheasant^  A  few  of  the  Italian 
powers,  however,  agreed  to  pay  the  same  amounts  which  had 
formerly  been  promised  at  Mantua.' 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1464,  the  pope,  although  sufiering  from 
gout  and  fever,"  set  out  for  Ancona,  where  he  expected  to  find 
the  Venetian  fleet.*    Turning  round  to  look  on  the  city  from 

*  Gonimcnt.  339-341;  Annal.  Fo-  a  ye(ir*8  deUjr,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
roliY.  in  Mumt.  xxii.  226;  Gasnar  Ve-  sent  two  illegitimate  bodi.  Theae,  after 
ronensis  (who  liad  much  to  do  with  having  dt  livered  Oenta  from  the  Sara- 
thesc  minoBf  especially  under  Paul  TI.))  cens,  proccoded  to  Italy,  with  the  in- 
lb.  III.  ii.  1043f  1047 ;  Ucuniont,  III.  i.  tention  of  joining  Uie  pope;  but  finding 
281  and  n  ;  Gregorov.  vii.  202.  him  alieiidy  dead,   Mormd  to  Mur- 

^  Platina,  321.  ficilU-s,    having   Bnflered    great   loaiM^ 

*  Goiiinient.  347,  seqq ;  Sayn  1462.  from  sickness.  (J.  dn  Clerra,  336-41, 
33.  "  Comment.  618-24.        380-1 ;   Chastellain.   in    Budioo,  xlii. 

*  Scljrookh,xxxii.294;  Si8m.vii.307.    48-52,  54,  seqq.,  60-71;  Oliv.  de  la 
»  Ep.  898  '  misnumbcrcd  412),  also  in    Marche,  in  Petitot,  x.  253-5.)    Philip 

Wilkins,  iii.  587.  ha<l  recmitod  his  finances  wcU  before 

p  Wilk.  iii.  594-8.  his  dctith  in  1465.   (Sism.  U.  dea  Fran?. 

9  J.  (In  Clercq,  in  Monstrel.  xiv.  337 ;  xiv.  221  ) 

Platina,  32(5.    For  letters  to  the  Ihike  '  Commmt.  630;  Rayn.  1462. 

of  Burgundy,  see  JEn.  Sylv.  Epp.  376-  •  For  a   formidable  account  of  his 

82;  Rayn  1*4 64.  4-9.  Pius,  in  his  bull,  ailments   eleven  years  eailier,  sec  Ep. 

had  spukon  of  him  as  ccitiin  to  join  the  146.    But  his  activity  wus  never  inler- 

crusodo,  and  ns  nn  example  for  others  mitted  on  this  aoconnt.    (Plat.  326.) 

(pp.  917-9).    The  duke,  being  unable  *  See  bis  letter  to  the  doge  of  Venice, 

to  fulfil  his  vow  at  the  time,  asked  for  Bayn.  1463.  41. 
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the  Quintian  meadows,  he  buret  out  into  the  words  "  Farewell 
Rome!  thou  wilt  never  again  see  me  alive !"**  On  account  of 
his  weak  condition,  he  took  advantage  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as 
possible,  proceeding  up  the  stream  from  the  Ponte  Molle,  and 
after  a  slow  land-journey  by  way  of  Loreto,  he  reached  Ancona 
on  tho  18th  of  July  *  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  repeatedly 
fell  in  with  parties  of  volunteere  who  had  flocked  into  Italy  for 
the  crusade;  but  they  were  in  general  utterly  unfit  for  the  work 
— ^unarmed,  undisciplined,  without  any  Icadere,  many  of  them 
worn  out  and  impotent,  beggarly,  ratrgrd,  and  hungry.  The 
pope,  distressed  and  disgusted  by  the  8i«^'lit  of  such  allies,  gave 
them  his  blessing,  and  desired  them  U)  n^Unu  to  their  homes  ;^ 
whereupon  the  better  of  them  sold  sucli  thin^^s  as  they  had, 
and  obeyed  his  charge,  while  others,  after  having  vainly  waited 
for  the  beginning  of  the  expedition,  betook  themselves  to  rob- 
bery for  support* 

At  Ancona  Pius  found  that  the  expected  naval  allies  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  illness  was  growing  on 
him.  On  the  12th  of  August  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing, 
from  the  bishop's  palace,  where  he  was  lodged,  the  entry  of 
twelve  Venetian  galleys  into  the  harbour,  under  the  command 
of  the  doge,  Christopher  Moro ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  receive 
the  doge,  as  he  had  intended,  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
14th  he  called  to  his  bedside  the  cardinals  who  had  accompanied 
liim,  and  rcconimen  led  to  their  care  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  his  own  nephews.  He  asked  for  the 
last  sacramc^nts,  and  had  a  discussion  with  the  bishop  of  Ferrara 
on  the  question  \vli«jtli<^r  ho  sh<  aild  nu'eive  extreme  unction,  as  he 
htul  alreadv  n.M-civcd  it  wli»n  (l;mL:<'r')U>lv  sick  at  Basel.  He 
n'peat<-<l  ili«'  Aili.iha-iau  Cn-. .{.  whi-li  h<?  dftrlarerl  to  be  "most 
iruo  ai!il  ]nil\."  jH*.-^ari"n  iii'lcavniiri-fl  \n  iMiiiitnrt  him  by  the 
assuraiK'i-  that  h»'  liad  ^'•(ivnnr,!  wrll  ;  and  <tn  llir  Ti >llowing  day 
i\u-  ]M)[M'  «-\j'i5«(l.'      IIt>\v<-\i.'r  \\i'  may  ju-L'''*  "I   the  versatile 

(   !'■  .    •.■•  -         I  .   .'    1 !  I         "  ^         !'.■■:•;-'!  ■  I  ■       f      ».  in  Gormany: 

'       ".  I  ...                          -     ■    ;i'.-;         ■>:.,...'.  1        si  quig  veroo 

1.'". t   .'■    .     '■                                              I  ^    ,    -.  Dquam avortere 

l:-i      .  ^    .  ■■  I   .      I    i\              ■...'■.■.    •  \\-  ,        turum"  (Wan- 


■.i\  ■•  ..I. ■    • .      ■   '• 


7UI.'.     It         ->■  ■    :    ^t.  ftAw  Mt*A*AA>^A  UA  ouii'.'ifivu,    \\M..     »00;    BeumoDt, 

those  who  HCt  out  for  the  crusade  in  III.  i.  lol. 

this  fashion  was  not  less  than  300,000.  *  Jac.  PapienB.  ap.  Rayn.  1464.  41 ; 

rJ.  (lu  Cloroq,  in  Monstrel.  xiv.  341-2;  Campanus,    990;    Plat.   326-7.     J.  du 

cf.   C'hastellain,   in   Buehon,   xlii.  51.)  Clercq  (.in  Moiistrol.  xiy.  352)  says  that 

Krnntz  givt  s  a  curious  account  of  the  at  tho  hour  of  his  death  tho  vines, 

fanaticism  and  iiiiixtsturc  with  which  trees,  &c.,  around  Rome  were  blasted 
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• 

character  and  of  the  strangely  varied  career  of  this  remarkable 
man,  the  circumstances  of  his  last  days  entitle  him  to  respect, 
as  having  sacrificed  his  life  for  Christendom,  even  if  it  may  be 
supposed  that  other  motives  mingled  with  those  of  religion.'^ 

The  crusade  ended  with  the  death  of  the  pope  who  had 
projected  it.  Of  the  money  which  he  had  collected  for  the 
expedition,  a  part  was  given  to  the  Venetians  and  a  part  to  the 
king  of  Hungary ;  and  these  powers  continued  to  cany  on  war 
against  the  Turks  by  sea  and  by  land.® 

The  cardinals  returned  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  pope ;  and  on  the  31st  of  August,  at  the  first  scmtinyy  it  was 
found  that  their  choice  had  fallen  on  Peter  Barbo,  a  Venetian, 
whose  family  pretended  to  descent  from  the  old  Roman  Aheno- 
barbi.^  The  new  pope,  who  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  took  the 
name  of  Paul  II. ;  he  was  a  nephew  of  Eugenius  IV.,  on  whose 
elevation  he  had  exchanged  a  mercantile  life  for  the  profeasian 
of  an  ecclesiastic.®  He  had  been  created  cardinal  of  St.  Hark 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  by  his  uncle,  and  wliile  holding  thai 
dignity  had  rebuilt  the  church  from  which  he  took  his  titie,  and 
had  begun  the  vast  Venetian  palace,  for  which  the  materials 
were  chiefly  derived  from  the  plunder  of  the  Coliseum/  After 
the  death  of  Eugenius,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  favour  of 
Nicolas  and  Calixtus;  and  he  obtained  from  Pius  a  pension 
charged  on  the  Cluniac  priory  of  Paisley,^  although  this  pope 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  as  Maria  pieniiasimay  on 
account  of  his  affectedly  soft  and  tender  manner,  which  he 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  tears  for  any  purpose  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  gained.^  So  vain  was  Barbo  of  his  hand- 
some person,  that  he  wished  as  pope  to  take  the  name  of 
Formosus,  and  was  with  diflBculty  dissuaded  by  the  cardinals.* 
This  love  of  display  and  show  led  him  to  spend  large  sums  on 

by  lightning :  "  et  mourut  icellui  pape,        *  Plat.    S27  ;    Sismondi,    vii.    313  ; 

comme  on  disoit,  de  mort  diverse,  et  en  Daru,  ii.  45G-7  ;  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  324. 
erand  dangier  pour  eon  ame,  et  en  par-  *  Cannosius,  in  Murat.  III.  iii.  033. 
loit-on  do  mauTaise  mani^re/'    on  ac-        ''It  is  said  thut  he  was  about  to  suil 

oount  of  the  corruptions  practised  in  the  for  the  Levant,  in  order  to  settle  thoje, 

church.  and  hud  already  Bhip{)ed  liis  loggagf, 

^  Some  of  his  books  have  been  con-  when  the  news  of  the  election  changed 

demned  by  his  successors,  since  1559,  his  plans.    (Plat.  331.) 
either  absolutely  or  "  donco  corrigan-        '  Plat.  343 ;  Gaspar.  Veron.  in  Muni 

tur."    In  the  index  of  forbidden  books,  III.  ii.  1041 ;  Gregorov.  vii  21,  637-8; 

wo  still  read  as  to  liis  commentaries  on  Reumont,  III.  i.  396-8. 
the  council  of  Basel,  **  oorrig.intur  ea        «  Theiner,  418. 
qusB  ipse  in  Bulla  Retractationis  dam-        ^  Plat.  332. 
navit.*     (Migne,  Diet,  des  Hi^r^sies,  ii.        '  Gregorov.  vii.  213. 
1148.) 
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jewels,  precious  stones,  and  other  ornaments;^  and  in  order  to 
provide  the  means  of  this  expenditure,  he  was  accustomed  to 
keep  in  his  own  hands  the  income  of  vacant  bishopricks  and  other 
offices,  instead  of  filling  them  up.*  He  was  fond  of  exhibiting 
himself  in  splendid  attire  at  great  religious  functions,  and  on 
some  occasions  endeavoured  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  appear- 
ance by  painting  his  face."*  Among  his  other  peculiarities,  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  was  accustomed  to  transact  all  business  by 
night.°  It  is  from  Paul's  institution,  rather  than  from  any 
unbroken  traditions  of  paganism,  that  the  festivities  of  the 
Boman  carnival  derive  their  character ;  and  he  used  to  look  on 
from  the  Venetian  palace  at  the  races  run  by  old  men  and  young 
men,  by  Jews,  horses,  asses,  and  buffaloes,  along  the  Via  Lata, 
which  from  these  sports  acquired  the  new  name  of  Corso.® 

In  other  respects  there  is  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  his 
character ;  for  while  Platina  (who  had  special  reasons  for  dis- 
liking him)  ^  represents  him  as  heartless,  cruel,  and  difiScult  of 
approach,^  other  writers  dilate  on  his  tenderness,  his  universal 
benevolence,  and  his  bountiful  charity/  Among  the  objects  of 
this  bounty  were  even  the  poorer  cardinals  and  bishops,  as 
Platina  himself  tells  us;  and  he  agrees  with  the  eulogists  of 
Paul  in  describing  him  as  merciful  to  those  who  offended  against 
the  law." 

Before  proceeding  to  an  election,  the  cardinals  had  been 
exhorted  in  a  discourse  by  the  bishop  of  Torcello,  who  repre- 
sented the  danger  that  all  authority  might  pass  from  the  collie 
to  the  pope,  so  as  to  be  exercised  at  his  mere  will,  and  advised 
them  to  choose  such  a  pope  as  might  remedy  this  evil.*  They 
had  bound  themselves  by  capitulations,  slightly  altered  from 
those  which  had  been  framed  at  the  last  papal  election.  The 
future  pope  was  to  carry  on  the  crusade  which  had  been  begun 
against  the  Turks ;  to  call  a  general  council  within  three  years ;  to 
observe  certain  rules  as  to  the  nomination  of  cardinals ;  to  appoint 
no  more  than  one  cardinal  from  among  his  own  kindred,  and  to 

^  Plat  341 ;  Cannes,  in  Mur.  III.  ii.  die    qni    Canuflnrivinm    nQOoapatar," 

1009-10 ;  Gasp.  Yeron.  ib.  1044.    These  the  history  of  Gonstantme  was  acted 

afterwards  went  to  pay  the  debts  of  before  Pope  Sixtos,  in  14S4,  in  a  court 

the  popes  from   Eagenius  IV.  down-  of  tbJb  Vatican.    (Murat.  xxiii.  185.) 

wards.    (Vita  Sixti  IV.  in  Mur.  III.  u.  '  See  below,  p.  514.       *  Plat.  843. 

1057.)  '  Plat  342 ;  Cannes.  993, 1017. 1019  ; 

»  Cron.  di  Bologna,  Mur.  xviii.  788.  Ghisp.  Veron.  1028,  1040,  1044,  1048. 

°>  Plat.  341.             "  Ib.  333.  Binaldi  quotes  GUesof  Viterbo.  Filelfid, 

">  I'lat.  337 ;  Infessura,  1898 ;  Cannes.  &o„  in  his  commendation.    (1471. 635.) 

1012;  Grcgorov.  vii.  218,  639.    James  *  Plat  343.  (Cf.  Baph.  Vdaterr.  817.) 

of  Volterra  says  that  **  Bcuschanalium  *  Gregorov.  vii.  212. 
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refrain  from  beetowing  certain  important  offices  on  these;  and 
there  were  special  provisions  for  securing  to  the  cardinals  a  ml 
influence  as  couns<Jlors  of  the  pope  in  the  administration  of  hii 
office.  His  promises  were  to  be  read  over  to  him  in  the  con- 
sistory every  month,  and  twice  a  year  the  cardinals  were  to 
inquire  as  to  his  performance  of  them,  anO,  in  case  of  his  fulore, 
were  to  admonish  him  with  filial  deference.*^ 

Yet  Paul,  although  he  had  not  only  agreed  to  these  gtipolar 
tions,  but  had  again  sworn  to  them  after  his  election,  threw  off 
their  obli<;ation.  lie  declared  that  such  engagements  wei6 
unlawful;  and,  chiefly  by  wheedling,  [lartly  by  other  means, 
he  induced  the  cardinals  to  subscribe,  instead  of  the  capitola- 
tions,  an  altered  form,  which  he  then  locked  up,  so  that  it  was 
never  seen  again.  Bessarion  was  forcibly  compelled  to  siffi; 
the  aged  Carvajal  alone  persisted  in  refusing.' 

Paul  showed  little  of  his  predecessor's  zeal  for  the  holy  war, 
although  the  Turks  were  pressing  onwards  in  their  career  of 
conquest,  so  that  Italy  itself  seemed  to  be  in  danger.''  He  gave, 
however,  the  produce  of  the  alum  mines  for  the  cmsade,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do  by  the  capitulations.'  He  spent  large  bosdb, 
with  but  little  effect,  in  subsidising  the  king  of  Hungary, 
Sc»anderbeg,  and  other  opponents  of  the  Turks;'  and  he  endea- 
voured to  seek  for  alliances  and  money  in  Germany,  where  his 
representatives  found  the  princes  and  the  people  generally 
indifferent  to  the  cause.^ 

In  the  end  of  1468,  the  emperor  suddenly  revisited  Borne, 
with  a  small  train  of  attendants.  The  proposed  object  of  his 
journey  was  to  fulfil  a  vow  of  pilgrimage  which  he  had  made  on 
Ids  deliverance,  by  George  Podibrad,  from  being  besieged  in 
his  palace  at  Vienna,  and  to  concert  an  expedition  against  the 
Turks ;  but  it  has  been  suspected  that  its  real  motive  was  differ- 
ent,— that  he  perhaps  even  intended  to  contrive  the  ruin  of  tie 
neighbour  to  whom  he  had  been  so  greatly  indebted.®    He 

"  Jac.  Papiens.  in  Raj-n.  1464.  55.  tended  for  the  cnisade.     (^lari.  Ci>IL 

*  8chro(;kli,   xxxii.   339  ;    Gregorov.  Ampl.  ii.  1520.) 
vii.   214-5;   see  Bayle,   art.   Paul  II.,        •  Rayn    1465.  18-9;  1466.  3;  Gai«p. 

n.  E.     It  iB  said  that  by  way  of  conso-  Veron.1047;  Schrockh, xxxii. 313.  Scan- 

lation  Paul  bestowed  on  tlio  cardinals  dorbeg  died  in  1466.    (Rayn.  1466-7.) 
red  hats,  purple  clouks,  and  red  liorse-        "  K  g.  Rayn.  1471. 4,  seqq. ;  Bclimidt, 

trappings.    (I'lat.  341 ;  Greg.  1.  c.)  iv. 294-6, 299-800.    Besairion  alsi*  wrote 

'  Sisni.  vii.  397,  405.  to  stir  up  the  Italian  princes.    (Rayn. 

■  Sohrockh,   xxxii.   311.      This   was  1470.  20-35.) 
continued  by  his  suco<;8Bor,  who  wrote  to        *  See  cardinal  James  of    Pavia,  in 

the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ut^king  that  alum  Freher,   ii.   140,  seqq.;   Angiistin.   Pa- 

niigbt  Ik;  allowed  to  pa.>s  free  through  triciut!i.   in    Miirat.   xxiii.    203,   seqq.; 

his  territorit'g,  as  the  profits  were  in-  I*ulacky,  IV.  ii.  554;  Gregorov.  viL  227. 
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arrived  on  Christmas  eve,  was  conducted  by  torchlight  from  the 
Flaminian  gate  to  the  Vatican,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  festival,  edified  the  congregation  assembled  in  St 
Peter's  by  the  skill  with  which  he  chanted  the  Grospel  of  the 
decree  which  went  out  from  Caesar  Augustus.*  The  emperor 
communicated  with  the  pope ;  but,  whereas  it  was  usual  for 
persons  admitted  to  that  honour  to  receive  in  both  kinds,  the 
chalice  was  on  this  occasion  received  by  the  pope  alone,  lest 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  Hussite  belief  of  its 
necessity.*  The  visit  lasted  seventeen  days,  during  which 
Frederick  visited  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  Paul  had  the 
gratification  of  entertaining  the  emperor  by  a  display  of  his 
precious  jewels.*^  But  even  as  to  etiquette  there  were  some 
differences ;  and  when  Frederick  proposed  a  congress  like  that 
Gf  Mantua,  the  pope  replied  that  such  meetings  produced  discord 
rather  than  union.  Whether  for  avowed  or  for  secret  reasons^ 
the  two  were  mutually  dissatisfied,  and  Frederick  returned  to 
Germany  in  displeasure.* 

Paul  professed  himself  desirous  of  reforming  the  curia ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  professions,  offices  as  well  as  benefices 
continued  to  be  offered  for  sale.*^  In  one  instance,  however,  he 
made  an  attempt  at  reform,  which,  by  provoking  the  enmity  of 
the  biographer  Platina,  has  seriously  affected  his  reputation  with 
posterity.  The  college  of  abbreviators,  which  took  its  origin 
from  the  days  of  the  Avignon  papacy,  had  been  reconstituted 
by  Pius  II.,  who  fixed  its  number  at  seventy.  These  for  the 
most  part  had  bought  their  offices,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
was  permanent,  and  among  them  were  many  men  of  the  literary 
class,  including  the  biographer  of  the  popes.'  When,  therefore, 
Paul  charged  the  abbreviators  with  simony  and  other  corrup- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  college,*^  he  raised  against 
himself  a  host  of  peculiarly  dangerous  enemies ;  and  the  narra.- 
tive  of  Platina,  who  had  suffered  especial  hardship  and  perse- 
cution, has  left  imputations  on  the  pope's  character  and  conduct 

•*  Aug.  Patric  210.    **  Non  injucunde  nity,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  Usage  of 

cantavit."      (Jac.    Papiens.    141.)     In  earlier  limeft,  **purvulum  <juodque  hu- 

proof  of  the  decay  of  the  imperial  dig^  manitaiis  offlciura  pro  maximo  repiitan- 

nity,  it  is  noted  that  the  cardinal  Bup-  dum  est."    (215-6.) 

poHes  the  pope  to  have  condescended  in  *  Aug.  Patr.  21SL 

treating  Frederick  as  an  equal,  ''num-  *  Aug.  Patr.  212;  Infess.  1894. 

quam  cum  processerunt  passus  ebt  nisi  '  Schrockh,  xxxii.  SITE'S ;   I'alnoky, 

rx  lequo  esiie."    (143.)    In  like  manner  iv.  li.  555-6  ;  Gregorov.  vii.  228. 

Aug.  Patrizi,  who   whs  master  of  the  "  Plat.  842 ;  Naurler.  1608. 

ceremonies,  Hpcaks  of  the  decline  of  the  *  Plat.  832-3. 

rin|>eror,  and  of  the  popoV  rise  in  dig-  ••  ^gid.  Viterb.  ap.  Rayn.  1466.  21. 
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which,  although  we  may  not  fully  trust  the  writer,'  are  not  met 
by  any  evidenco  on  the  more  favourable  side.™  In  the  courBe 
of  this  affair,  the  pope  attempted  to  connect  Platina  with  a 
party  which  he  accused  of  paganism.  The  members  of  thk 
party  had  formed  themselves  into  an  academy,  of  which  Pom- 
ponius  Leti,  an  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  counts  of  San 
Severino,  was  president."  They  are  said  to  have  disdained  their 
baptismal  names,  and  to  have  taken  up  instead  of  them  fantas- 
tical substitutes,  such  as  Callimaehus  and  Asclepiades ;  ^  but 
while  at  Florence  the  revival  of  classical  learning  was  animated 
by  a  passion  for  the  literature  of  Greece,  the  spirit  of  this 
party  was  so  exclusively  lloman  tliat  Leti  refused  even  to 
become  a(H][uainted  witli  tlie  Greek  language.^  To  Paul  such 
an  association  was  naturally  obnoxious,  although  we  need  not 
trace  this  dislike,  with  Platina,  to  his  own  want  of  literary  cul- 
ture alone/^  but  may  refer  it  with  more  probability  to  a  dread 
of  lieathen  and  repubh'cau  tendencies.'  He  therefore  proceeded 
against  thorn  with  much  rigour ;  some  of  them  were  severely 

'  See  Eayn.  1471.  62,  with  Mansi's  an  account  of  a  festi^'al  on   hii  an- 

noU' ;  Miirat.  Ann.  IX.  ii.  246.  niverrory  in    1482,  when    Pomponioi 

"*  BHrtliolomew  Rac'chi.  who  is  uBnally  Ltti,   "princc|i0  ■odalitatis   littenru^ 

known  l)y  tlie  Liitin  iiBnio  of  his  birth-  vir  doctiiisinmi^'*  delivered  an  euloeium 

places  IMndcna,  in  tlic  CremoncHe,  was  from  tlie  pulpit,  and  was  followed  bj 

bom   in   1421.    He  was  appointed  an  one  Astneua,  who  recited  aome  TerKi 

abhroviator  by  Pius  II.,  out  was  de-  which,  although  elegant,  were '* a  nostia 

privod  of  his  office  by  Paul,  who  also  Gathollca  profeaaione  alieni,  et  loco  ilto 

imprisoned  him  in  chains,  in  a  lofty  aacratiaaimo  valde  indignL"   The  writer 

tower,  without  fire,  and  czpo^  to  the  waa  ahocked  at  auch  an  iuTaaion  of  tiie 

blasts  of  winter.    (Plat.  333.)    Ho  was  pulpit  by  a  layman.    A  banquet  waa 

afterwards  charged  with  a  sliare  in  a  given  by  Demetrina  of  Luoca,  an  old 

conspiracy  of  one  Callimaehus,  and,  with  pupil  of  Platina ;  veraea  were  recited  in 

about  twenty  others,  was  tortured  but  vast  profuaion,  and  they  were  ooUeeted 

could  not  be  brought  to  any  confession,  into  a  volume.     (Murat.    xxiii  171.) 

(338-9.)    The  pope  then  accused  them  Philip  Buonoooorai,  who  called  himself 

of  heresy— of  questioning  the  inimor-  Callimachna,  afterwarda   rose  to  emi- 

tality  of  the  soul,  and  denying  the  ex-  nence  in  Poland,  and  wrote  the  aooonmt 

istcnce  of  God— charges  wnich  Platina  of  Ceftirini'a  crusade  quoted  at  p.  458L 

explains  by  saying  that  such  questions  (Tiiab.  vi.  ii.  lOS-110.) 

were  argued  in  the  schools  of  disputa-  *  SoeTirab.  vi.  ii.  11>5;  Marat.  Ann. 

tion.   with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  IX.  ii.  161;  Gregorov.  vii.  575;  Bm- 

tnith.    (340.)    After  he  hod  been  ao-  cue's  'Lco»'  i.  836,  48S:    BnrcUiaidti 

quitttil,  the  ])opc  for  two  years  promised  219. 

him  promotion,  but  died  without  having  *  Plat.  340;  Mural  Ann.  IX.  L  100; 

done  anything  for  him.  (341.)    There  ia  Gregoroviua,  vii.  218 ;  Beamont,  UL  i 

a  speech  of  his  addressed  to  Paul, ''  De  342-3 ;  Bnrokhardt,  194.   Many  of  their 

pace  rtaliffi  componenda^  atque  de  hollo  namea    have    been   found  written  in 

Tiircis  indiccndo."    (Append,  ad  Vitas  the  Gatacomba,  and  Do  Roan  inftn 

■                 Paparum,  84-8.)    By  Sixtus  IV.  he  waa  their. paganiam.    (Roma  Butterr.  Grt»> 

'                 made  librariiin  of  the  Vatican,  and  waa  tiana,  i.  ft-8.)        '  Gregorov.  viL  577- 

induced  to  undertake  hia  *  Livea  of  the  ^  Plat  348.      Thia   charge    if  eoa- 

Popes.*      He    (lied   in    1481.     (Rayn.  aidercd  by  Von  Reumont  to  be  mneh 

1478. 48-0 :  Tirab.  vi.  i.  276 ;  Gregorov.  exaggerated.    (III.  L  845.) 

vii.    r)%.)     Jnnic  8   of   Volterra   gives  '  Gregorov.  vii.  377. 
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tortured  in  his  own  presence,  and  were  banished ;  one  even  died 
in  consequence  of  the  torture.* 

Among  the  events  of  this  pontificate  may  be  mentioned  the 
introduction  of  the  new  art  of  printing  into  Rome*. by  Ulrio 
Hahn,  a  German,  and  by  his  more  famous  countrymen 
Schweynheim  and  Pannortz,  who  had  before  practised  it  in  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco." 

Paul  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  26th  of  July,  1471. 
His  death  is  attributed  by  Flatina  to  indigestion  f  but,  as  he  had 
not  received  the  last  sacraments,  it  was  popularly  believed  that 
he  had  been  killed  by  a  devil,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  carry  in 
his  signet-ring.^  Although  he  had  advanced  three  of  his  relations 
to  the  cardinalate,  it  is  recorded  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not 
give  himself  over  to  the  influence  of  any  favourite,  but  kept 
his  family  and  servants  in  due  subordination ; '  and  his  pontifi-^ 
cate,  however  little  we  may  find  in  it  to  respect,  came  after- 
wards to  be  regarded  as  an  era  of  purity  and  virtue  in  compari- 
son with  the  deep  degradation  which  followed.* 

We  may  now  revert  to  the  religious  history  of  Bohemia. 

In  1444,  on  the  death  of  Ptaczek,*^  George  Boczek,  of  Podi- 
brad,  was  chosen  by  the  Calixtines  to  act  as  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Ladislaus,  in  conjunction  with  Meinhard  of  Neuhaus. 
But  the  co-regents  disagreed,  as  Meinhard  became  more  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  Boman  usage  in  the  administration  of 
tbe  eucharist ;  and  he  died  not  long  after  the  capital  had  been 
wrested  from  him  by  Podibrad  in  September,  1448.*^  In  April, 
1451,  Podibrad  was  chosen  sole  regent,**  and  he  honestly  at- 
tempted to  deal  fairly  with  all  parties.  On  gaining  possession 
of  Prague  he  had  brought  back  Bokyczana,  who   exercised 

•  SiBm.  vii.  387 ;  Grogorov.  vii.  579.  341 ;  Gregorov.  528.) 

*  GasparVeron.  1046.  Schrockhsayt  '  "Nam  duuB  leporea,  et  qtiidem 
that  Paul'g  patronage  of  the  art  haa  pnegrandes,  comederat.**  (348.)  Of. 
been  exaggerated,  (xxxii.  8H7.)  There  Fr.  Philelf.  ap.  Rayn.  1471.  65;  B. 
in   a   remarkable    passage    in    honour  Volaterr.  818. 

of  the    new    inyention   in   Nanderus.  '  Gregorov.   vii.    230.      Cardinal  J; 

(1071  ■)  Piooolomini  thinks  it  a  judgment  for  hia 

"  Tirab.  vi.  i  140-2.    The  earliest  of  breach  of  promise  as  to  a  ^neral  council, 

the  Subiaco  books  (which  do  not  mention  but  Rinafdi  considers  this  supposition 

the  names  of  the  printers)  appears  to  be  needless.    (1471.  62.) 

1465 ;  of  those  printed  at  Rome,  1467.  '  **Quod  domi  monstra  non  alucrit." 

(Dibdin,   Blbliotheca    Spenceriana,    i.  (Plat.  843 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  218.) 

204-10;  Hallam,  Hist.  Lit.i.  220;  Gre-  •  Gregorov.  vii.  230. 

gorov.  vii.  524.  G.)  Hahn  was  successful  ^  Bee  p.  458. 

in    business ;     but    the    others    were  *  Gochl.  358 ;  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  722 ; 

obliged,  in  1472,  to  petition  Sixtus  IV.  Palaoky,  IV.  L  108. 190,  197. 

on  account  of  poverty  brought  on  by  the  *  Palacky,  202,  289. 
want  of  sale  for  their  books.  (Hallam.  i. 
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almost  all  the  rights  of  an  archbishopy  and  bore  hardly  on  tbe 
Boman  party.*  Negotiations  were  carried  on  with  Rome— ike  f 
Utraquists  asking  that  Bokyczana  might  be  consecrated,  and 
that  the  compadaia  might  be  extended  in  their  faTonr,  whOe 
the  Boman  party  required  full  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  property,  and  wished  the  liberty  of  receiving  the  chilioe 
to  be  withdrawn/  The  compadaia  laboured  under  the  difScnltj 
that  the  Bohemians  had  concluded  them  with  the  council  d 
Basel  alone,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  hostility  to  pope  Eag^ias; 
and  that,  when  terms  were  afterwards  made  between  the  cooncil 
and  Nicolas  V.,  the  compaeMa  had  not  been  included.'  Henee 
the  curia  now  astonished  the  Bohemians  by  treating  the  agree- 
ment as  if  it  did  not  exist ;  and  Cardinal  Carvajal,  on  a  miMMm 
in  1448,  provoked  them  so  much  in  this  and  in  other  respects^ 
that  his  departure  from  Prague  became  the  signal  for  a  popular 
outbreak,  in  which  he  was  assailed  with  cin-ses  and  with  stones.' 

In  1451,  ^neas  Sylvius  Piceolomini,  then  bishop  of  Siena  and 
secretary  to  th<»  em[)eror,  was  sent  by  Frederick  to  exjdain  to  the 
Bohemians  his  reasons  for  retaining  the  guardianship  of  their 
young  king.'  He  had  interviews  with  Podibrad,  who  set  forth 
the  national  grievances ;  to  which  the  envoy  replied  by  complain- 
ing that  the  Utraquists  did  not  observe  their  part  of  the  Basel 
agreement.^  And  when  the  regent  dwelt  on  the  pope*8  refusal 
to  consecrate  an  an^hbishop,  Piceolomini  answered  that  the 
Bohemians  did  wrong  in  insisting  that  Bokyczana  should  be 
the  man.* 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  narrative  is  the  account 
of  his  visits  to  Tabor.  Ho  found  the  people  rude,  although  they 
wished  to  a{)pear  civilised.  They  were  roughly  hospitable; 
their  clothing  was  scanty  ;  their  houses,  built  of  wood  or  clay, 

•  SchroL-kh,  xxxiv.  722:  I^'iif.  Cone.  inl444,io  a  friend  atNeUBtac]t,beggin|? 

do  BoAle,  ii.  139.     It  is  trnid  timt  when  kiui   to  buy  a  bible  for  him,  as  there 

a  jwatilenco  ragwl  at  Prague,  in  1451,  wore  many  **i)n'8bytercuU"  inBoh(>iius 

the  Hick  could  not  obtain  tlie  eucbanst  who  ha<l  books  to  t$oU,  and,  being  no* 

except  in  both   kinds,  and  that  those  in  years,  tlie  writer  Inteniled   to  tun 

who  refused  the  cup  were  excluded  from  fn)m  secular  literature,  **ad  Evangelii 

Christian  biu-iul.    (Cochl.  363;  cf.  420.)  profunda."    (Voigt  in  Archiv  ^liro8te^ 

Piceolomini  s|M'aks  strongly  against  llo-  reich.  Geech.  xvi.  358.) 

kyczana,  in   a  letter  to  Pope  Nicolas,  ^  This  was  a  constant  complaint  of 

fnmi  Neustadt,  Nov.  25,  1448.    (Archiv  the  Roman  i>arty,  e.g.  Cusanus,  in  Coi'lil- 

fiir  (isterr.  Geschichstq.  xvi.  31)1.)  3i)5-6. 

'  Giesel.  II.  iv.  449;  Palackv,  IV.  i.  '  Mn.  Sylv.  Ep.  130;  Paladky,  IV.  i. 

124-1.S(),  164  senq.;  18G-7,  2(;0.  269.     After  repurting  a  Iour  discusnon 

«  Palacky,  IV.  i.  257.  on  the  qupbtion  of  the  chalice,  iKneitf 

»•  lAuf.   ii.    133-6;    Palacky,   IV.   i.  Sylvius  says  of  I'odibnwl,  •*Magii«  tk- 

ll>0.  4'(>i)tum   (junm  perfinnceni   iuvoniuiuii.'* 

'  Heep.482.  Piccohimiui  bad  writ  lin,  (Hist.  Krid    ISJ.) 
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were  arranged  like  the  tents  out  of  which  the  town  had  grown, 
and  within  them  was  displayed  a  profusion  of  spoil  brought  home 
from  marauding  expeditions.  As  such  resources  were  no  longer 
available,  the  Taborites  had  betaken  themselves  to  commerce  : 
the  principle  of  a  community  of  goods  which  had  formerly  been 
established,  was  now  abandoned.  On  attempting  to  convert  his 
host,  Ficcolomini  found  him  a  very  questionable  Taborite,  who 
kept  images  for  his  secret  worship.  In  his  return,  the  envoy  again 
visited  the  place,  but  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  there,  and  held 
a  discussion  with  Nicolas  Biscupek  and  others  on  the  euchanstic 
usage  and  other  points  of  difference.  Their  opinions  he  found 
to  be  far  worse  than  he  had  expected ;  and  he  concludes  his 
account  by  saying  that  among  barbarians,  anthropophagi,  and 
the  monstrous  natives  of  India  and  Libya,  there  were  none  more 
monstrous  than  the  Taborites."*  In  the  following  year,  l^oky- 
czana  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  the  regent  Podibrad,  to  reduce 
the  Taborites  to  conformity.  Nicolas  and  another  leader  were 
imprisoned  in  fortresses  until  they  should  acknowledge  Boky- 
czana,  and  ended  their  days  in  confinement ;  and  in  the  month 
of  December,  1452,  mass  was  for  the  first  time  celebrated  at 
Tabor  with  the  vestments  and  rites  of  the  Calixtines.'^ 

In  1451,  John  of  Capistrano,  the  eloquent  Franciscan  who 
afterwards  animated  the  defenders  of  Belgrade,^  was  sent  by 
Nicolas  Y.  into  Bohemia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  Hussitism,  with  authority  to  absolve 
all  who  should  submit  to  the  church.^  His  preaching  is  said 
to  have  been  enforced  by  miracles,^  and  its  effects  are  described 
as  prodigious.  At  Breslau,  the  people  were  at  once  subdued 
into  repentance  for  their  sins,  and  excited  to  enthusiastic  fury 
against  the  Bohemian  heretics ;  and  they  brought  together 
playing-cards,  dice,  chess-boards,  and  other  instruments  of 
gaming  or  of  vanity,  for  a  great  bonfire  in  the  market-place.' 
At  Olmtitz,  he  tells  us  that  he  had  100,000  hearers  at  once ; 
and  he  made  upwards  of  3000  converts,  partly  by  the  confident 


•»  Ep.  130.  »•  Cochl.  365-7;  Gioael.  II.  iv.  450; 

■  Palacky,  IV.  i.  306-9.   Peter  Payne,  Palacky,  IV.  L  203.    L.  Chalooooiidylas 

who,  aa  a  pure  Wyclifite,  did  not  en-  says  that  he  was  sent  to  the  people  of 

tirely  agree  with  any  Bohemian  sec-  Prague,    is   r^r   ro9    *Aw6?iKMPos    t€- 

tion,  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  as  rpafAfidwovs  0piifrK§(aMj  and  elsewhere  he 

one  of  six  arbitrators  between  Roky-  describes  the  Bohemians  as  worshippers 

ozaua  and  the  extreme  opposite  party,  of  fire  I    (222,  225.) 
(lb.  453-4.)  •»  See  Palacky,  IV.  L  203. 

•  See  p.  487.  '  lb.  860. 
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assurance  that  all  who  had  received  the  encharist  in  both 
kinds  were  lost."  But  his  excess  of  zeal  led  him  into  extrava- 
gances, which  were  blamed  even  by  his  associate  Nicolas  of 
Cusa ;  ^  and  as  the  regent  threw  olstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
entering  Bohemia,  the  challenges  which  passed  between  the 
friar  and  Rokyczana  did  not  result  in  the  disputation  which 
both  professed  to  desire.^  Although  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Basel,  had  greatly  resented  an  incautious  phrase 
which  classed  them  with  the  Hussites,'  the  increasing  distress 
of  the  empire  had  reduced  them  to  seek  for  aid  in  any  qoar- 
Jan.  18,  ter  from  which  it  might  possibly  be  hoped  for;  and 
.  ^■*^'^-  thus,  in  1452,  the  highest  personages  of  the  Byzantine 
church  made  overtures  to  the  Bohemians,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  willing  to  tolerate  any  rites  which  might 
be  found  edifying  and  at  the  same  time  not  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  church.  But  this  negotiation  was  ended  by  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.' 

The  emperor  had  at  length   been  compelled   to   give  up 

Ladislaus  to  his  Bohemian  subjects ;  and,  as  the  king 

was  only  thirteen  years  old,  Podibrad  became  his 

tutor,  and  continued  to  act  as  regent.    Ladislaus,  under  the 

instructions  of  Piccolomini,   had   been  strongly  prepossessed 

against  the  Utraquists :  "  If  the  Bohemians  wish  to  have  me  for 

thuir  king,"  he  said,  ^'  they  must  be  Christians,  and  confess  the 

same  faith  with  me." '  But  by  the  regent's  prudent  management, 

ho  was  brought  to  confirm  all  that  had  been  promised  by  his 

predecessors   Sigismuud   and  Albert,    including  the   mainte- 

May  ],     nance   of    the    compactata,  and   an   engagement  to 

1^^^^-      take  measures  for  the  confirmation  and  consecration 

of  Kokyczana   as  archbishop.     Thus  Podibrad  succeeded  in 

•  Coc\i\.  377;    Palacky,   IV.  i.  284.  377 ;  Solirtickh,  xxxiv.  726.?).  Podibnd 

In  the  letU'r  given  by  UochlienH,  John  UdU  him  that  he  hatl  written  like  i 

comphiins  of  the  circulation  of  a  forged  bufToou  {hi$irio),    (€>>chl.  I.e.) 

letter,  by  which  ho  was  inado  to  claim  *  See  p.  43S. 

the  spirit  of  prophecy.     (37G.)     The  '  Flac.  Illyrio.,  Catalog.  Testinm  jVe- 

vanity  which  Ticcoloinini  notes  in  him  ritatis,  1834-6 ;  Lenf.ii.  164-5  ;  Folidcy, 

(see  al)ove,  p.  400)  apiK'ars  very  strongly  lY.  i.  261, 298.    See  above,  45(8.    Thiire 

here.    (B7G-7.)  was  no  [mtriarch  at  the  time,  but  Geoigfl 

*■  Palacky,  IV.  i.  287.  iScholaris.    afterwards    patriarch,   «u 

"  See    Acta  SS.,    Oct.  23,    p.  335;  among  tne  subtoribera  of  the  Gratk 

Cochl.  370-3 ;  Loiif.  ii.  205-9  ;  Palacky,  letter. 


bclliia  ct  liiigim  viperta !  "  &c.    Cochl. 
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preserving  peace  between  Ladislaus  and  bis  subjects;*  but 
a  renewed  application  to  Borne  in  favour  of  Bokyczana  was 
ineffectual.** 

Ladislaus  died  after  a  short  illness  in  December,  1457.® 
There  were  several  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne ;  but  the 
election  fell  on  the  regent  Podibrad,  as  being  the  fittest  Mardi  2, 
to  enjoy  in  his  own  name  the  power  which  he  had  ^*^* 
successfully  administered  in  the  name  of  tlie  late  sovereign.  For 
this  he  was  partly  indebted  to  the  support  of  Bokyczana,  who 
eloquently  advocated  the  expediency  of  choosing  a  native 
Bohemian ;  ''  rather  than  elect  a  foreigner  for  king/'  he  said, 
^  Bohemia  ought  to  become  a  republic,  like  Israel  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges."  ^  The  coronation  was  performed  by  two  Hun- 
garian bishops,  as  no  Bohemian  prelates  could  be 
found  to  officiate  ;•  and  the  new  king  bound  himself  *^ 
by  an  oath,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  which  there  was  after- 
wards much  question,  that  he  would  be  obedient  to  the  Boman 
church,  to  pope  Calixtus  and  his  successors;  that  he  would 
hold  to  the  unity  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and  would  protect  it 
with  all  his  might ;  that  he  would  labour  to  rec€dl  his  people 
from  '^  all  errors,  sects,  and  heresies,  and  from  other  articles 
contrary  to  the  holy  Boman  church  and  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
to  bring  them  to  obedience,  conformity,  and  union,  and  to  the 
rite'  and  worship  of  the  holy  Boman  church."* 

To  this  time  is  referred  the  origin  of  a  community  which 

*  Palacky,  rv.  i.  317.  STrnptoms  could  not  be  produced  by 

*  lb.  838  410.  There  is  a  letter  from  poison.  (Palacky,  IV.  !i.  422-4.  8ee 
Calixtus  III.  to  the  regent,  desiriug  tliat  Ghaleocond.  226 ;  Coohl.  405-6 ;  O*- 
Bokyczaua  might  be  sent  to  Home,  as  wald,  3G-7.) 

his  fame  had  made  the  pope  desirous  to  *  Mn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Boh.  o.  72 ;  Gochl. 

see  him.    (Ruyri.  1456.  69.)  409-10 ;  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  17,  27. 

*  Piccolomiiii  says  tliat  the  German  *  Bayn.  1458.  22;  Palacky,  IV.  ii. 
physicians,  after  having  left  Boliemia,  33-4,  40.  The  coronation  was  delayed 
stated  openly  that  the  young  king  was  an  hour  for  astrological  reasons,  (ib.  42.) 
poisoned,  and  that  tliose  wno  believe  '  The  words  et  ritum  are  wanting  in 
this  suppose  Podibrad  and  Bokyczana  the  German  copy,  and  may  perhaps 
the  authors  of  the  crime ;  but  that  for  liave  been  inserted  afterwards.  (GieseL 
himself  he  will  not  decide,  although  II.  iv.  451.) 

Podibrad's  elevation  to  the  throne  **  ne-  '  Bayn.  1458.  24.    This  oath,  taken 

cati  regis  suspicionem  maxime  auget."  before  certain  witnesses,  was  distinct 

(Hist.  Boh.  70 ;  cf.  Ck)mment.  602 ;  Hist  from  the    public   coronation   oath,  in 

Frid.  473-4.)    Gomines  says  that  Ladis-  which  G^rgo   swore  to  maintain  all 

laus  was  poisoned  by  a  paramour  of  good  rights  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom, 

family  (whose  brother  the  historian  had  among  which  the  eompactata  were  in* 

seen),  out  of  jealousy,  on  account  of  his  eluded  (Palacky,  lY.  ii.  41).  But  Boky- 

engageiueut  to  marry    a    daughter  of  czana  is  said  to  have  reproached  him  at 

Charles  YII.  of  France  (Mem.  in  Peti-  the  time,  and  to  have  |)reached  ngaiust 

tot,  xiL  415).    But  the  death  was  really  him  for  giving  up  the  dudice.  (Schrockh, 

caused  by   a  plague  which  had  been  xxxiv.  731-2.^ 
raging  in  Hungary,  and  of  which  the 
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has  lasted  to  our  own  day,  and  has  been  greatly  distinguisbed 
in  missionary  and  other  religious  labours — the  tfnUas  Fraimm, 
or  Moravian  brethren.^     The  peculiar  ideas  out  of  which  it 
grew  are  traced  to  Peter  of  Chelcick,  a  laymaD,  who  was  born 
about  1390,  and  lived  on  his  own  estate  near  Wodnian.    Peter 
produced  many  writings,  which  are  said  to  show  an  eamestneii 
rather  for  the  moral  part  of  religion  than  for  doctrines;  in 
some  )X)ints— such  as  the  condemnation  of  secular  dignity  in 
the  clergy  and  of  the  alliance  between  temporal  and  ecclesiis- 
tical  power,  of  oaths,  war,  and  capital  punishment — his  prin- 
ciples resemble  those  of  the  Waldenses,  with  whom  he  and  his 
followers  foraied  a  connexion.*    One  Gregory,  who,  although  of 
noble  family,   was   a  tailor    by   occupation,    on    applying  to 
Itokyczaua  ibr  the  Sixtisfaction  of  some  perplexities,  was  referred 
by  him  to  the  writings  of  Peter,  in  which  he  found  his  own 
thoughts  anticipated;^  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  sought 
the  author's  acquaintance.     After  a  time,  Gregory,  considering 
himself  to  have  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  insight, 
attempted  to  make  a  convert  of  Bokyczana,  and  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  a  new  communion ;  but  Kokyczana  was  not  to 
bo  so  gained,*  although  he  treated  the  party  with  kindness,  and 
procured  for  them  from  king  George  permission  to  settle  at 
a  lonely  place  called  Kunwald."*     The  new  society  attracted 
memlxTs  from  all  ranks ;  all  called  each  other  brethren ;  and, 
having  convinced  themselves  that  the  church  was  hopelessly 
irorrupt,  thay  separated  from  it  in  1457.     Ten  years  later,  they 
set  up  a  ministry  of  their  own,  independent  of  any  theory  of 
succession,  and  resting  its  claims  on  the  personal  piety  of  the 
ministers,  who  at  first  were  chosen  by  lot.°    Rokyczana,  not- 
withstanding his  kindly  feeling  towards  the  brethren,**  found 
himself  obliged  to  carry  on  an  inquisition  into  their  doctrines 
and  practices.      The  seltlement  at  Kunwald  was  broken  up, 
and,  in  fulfilment  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  king  at  his  coro- 
nation, they  were  persecuted  with  great  severity,  so  that  they 

*•  Their  first  appearance  at  Prnguo  '  Gregory  says  that  Rokyczana  (who 

was  about  1450.    (Gicsel.  II.  iv.  400.)  is  3aid    by  Bome    to   havu    been   hifl 

»  Palacky,  IV.  1.403-9.472-9,490-5.  uncle),    allowed    tho    truth    of    their 

Poter*8  extiint  writings  date  from  1433  opinions,  but  declined  to  incur  obloqay 

to  1443  (ib.  470).    That  his  hi.'storical  on  account  of  them.    (GieBel.  l.c.) 

knowledge  cannot  have  been  very  exact,  "  Palacky,  IV.  i.  481,  485. 

ap})car8  from  hu  placing  Peter  Waldo  "  Ib.  486-8,  497 ;  Giesel.  II.  ii.4<l2-3. 

earlier  than  Constantine.    (Ib.  476.)  "  Crantz's  Hist,  of  the  XJuited  Bre- 

*  Prima  Ep.  Fratnim  ad  Rokycz.  in  thren,  Lond.  1780,  p.  27. 
Giesel.  II.  iv.  461. 
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were  driven  to  perform  their  services  in  the  woods;  while, 
unlilce  the  Taborites,  they  professed  and  acted  on  a  principle  of 
patient  endurance  and  submission.^  But  notwithstanding  per- 
secution, the  party  continued  to  increase. 

The  fairness  with  which  the  new  king  endeavoured  to  deal 
between  the  two  great  parties  among  his  subjects  has  been 
acknowledge  1  even  by  hostile  writers,  who  also  admit  his  great 
merit  as  a  sovereign  in  other  respects;^  and  in  the  position  to 
which  he  had  been  raised,  his  prudence,  courage,  and  skill  were 
severely  tried.  From  the  Silesians  and  the  Moravians  he  met 
with  much  opposition,  of  which  Breslau  was  the  centre.  The 
excitement  lately  produced  in  that  city  by  John  of  Capistrano 
has  been  already  mentioned;'  and  the  people  were  continually 
stirred  to  disaffection  by  the  lower  clergy  and  friars,  who  per- 
suaded them  that  George  was  a  Nero,  a  Decius,  and  a  murderer 
— that  he  was  the  great  dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  he 
prayed  not  to  Grod,  but  to  Rokyczana."  The  Boman  party  in 
Bohemia  divided  its  allegiance  between  the  king  and  the 
papacy ;  and  the  emperor  Frederick,  who  had  himself  been  a 
candidate  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  regarded  his  successful 
rival  with  jealousy  and  ill-will.* 

At  Bome,  George  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Calixtus  ;^ 
and  Pius,  in  his  eagerness  to  enlist  so  important  an  ally  for  the 
crusade,  invited  him  to  the  congress  of  Mantua,  although,  from 
uncertainty  as  to  addressing  him  by  the  royal  title,  he  sent  the 
letter  through  the  emperor*  George  took  occasion  from  this 
letter  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  those  who  had  held  aloof  from 
him  as  a  Hussite ;  ^  but  he  was  unable  to  appear  in  person  at  Man- 
tua,' and  fresh  questions  soon  arose  between  him  and  the  papacy. 
Pius,  in  disregard  at  once  of  the  compadaia  and  of  Bokyczana's 
claims,  nominated  the  dean  of  Prague  as  archbishop,*  and 
when  the  king,  in  1462,  sent  an  embassy  to  Bome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  that  Bokyczana's  title  might  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  compaciata  might  be  clearly 
established,  as  John  of  Capistrano  had  disowned  them,  the  pope 

p  Schrookh,  xxxiv.  748-9 ;  Giesel.  II.  «  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  731. 

iv.  463 ;  Palacky.  IV.  i.  489,  495-8 ;  iL  ■  Rayn.  1458.  27 ;  Palacky,  IV.  Si. 

1 85  seqq.    For  their  ooiifession  of  1504,  43. 

aee  Lydii  Waldenaia,  ii.  1  seqq.  »  lb.  123-4;    Oomment   85;    Coohl. 

«»  Cochl.4Il.  416. 

'  P.  577;  Palacky,  IV.  i.  362.  '  Rayn.  145a  18;  Schrockh,  xxxii. 

•  Gieaol.  II.  iv.  452 ;  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  238. 

106-9.   Pius  denieB  that  he  abetted  the  ■  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  82. 

Sileaianfl.    (Rayn.  1459.  21.)  •  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  723. 
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himself  declared  that  they  had  never  been  admitted  by  the 
papacy,  which,  he  said,  knew  nothing  of  snoh  oomprom]ae&^ 
Moreover  (he  added),  the  generation  to  which  this  indulgence 
had  been  granted  by  the  council  of  Basel,  was  now  ahnoit 
extinct ;  the  Bohemians,  by  failing  to  observe  their  own  side  of 
the  compaciatay  had  forfeited  all  right  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
them ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  pope  might  do  away  with  the 
arrangement,  and  might  substitute  sometliing  better.® 

Fantino  delta  Valle,  a  doctor  of  laws,  was  sent  with  the 
ambassadors  on  their  return,  and  was  commissioned  to  peisuada 
the  Bohemians  to  give  up  the  chalice  and  the  compaebda. 
But  he  behaved  with  such  insolence  to  the  king,  by  publidj 
taxing  him  with  breach  of  his  coronation-oath,  and  threatening 
him  with  deposition  and  anathema  as  a  heretic,  that  Greorge 
was  with  difficulty  restrained  from  personal  violence,  and 
committed  him  for  a  time  to  prison ;  although  he  declared  that 
Fantino  was  thus  punished,  not  as  papal  legate,  but  for  having 
acted  unfaithfully  as  the  king's  procurator  at  Bome.^  Qeorge 
indignantly  disavowed  the  sense  which  the  Boman  party 
attempted  to  put  on  his  oath.  Was  it  possible,  he  asked,  that 
he  could  have  supposed  his  own  religious  opinions — founded, 
as  they  were,  on  the  Gospel  and  on  the  primitive  faith — ^to  be 
included  among  the  heresies  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
extirpate  ?  If  he  had  supposed  the  compdciata  to  be  heretical, 
was  it  possible  that  he  should  have  asked  the  pope  to  confirm 
them  ?  Bather  would  he  sacrifice  his  crown  than  be  false  to 
his  oath.  And  in  proof  of  his  sincerity  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
it,  he  was  able  to  point  to  tlie  severities  which  he  had  exercised 
against  the  more  extreme  sections  of  the  Utraquists, — ^the 
remnant  of  the  Taborites  and  the  new  party  of  United 
May  16,  Bretliren.®  The  pope,  instead  of  answering  a  letter 
1463.  from  George,*^  denounced  him  to  the  emperor  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican,  who  had  separated  himself  from 
the  church ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  emperor  attempted 
to  intercede  ibr  him.* 

*>  Relatio  Anonymi,  quoted  by  ( Jiesel.  185,  242-3.    Cf.  ^n.  Sylv.  Comment 

11.  iv.  453 ;  Rayn.  1402.  14 ;  Palacky,  435.     By  these  severities   be  had  iu- 

IV.  ii.  215-9.  curred  much  suspicion  among  the  Bo- 

*  Comment.  346-7 ;  Jac.  Papicna  in  hemians,  so  that  ne  had  even  been  le- 
Bayn.  14t;2. 16;  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  220-32.  quired  to  confirm  the  compactaia,  and 

**  G.  Podibr.  in  Dach.  Bpicil.  iii.  833 ;  it  in  said  that  Rokyczana  had  preached 

Ma.    Sylv.   Comment.    435-440,   442;  against  him.     (Pal.  18G-7.) 
Rayn.  1462.  17-20 ;    Cochl.  429 ;    Pa-        ^  Pee  a»clil.  434. 
lacky.  IV.  ii.  235,  249,  251,  257.  •  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  iii.  1598  ;  Cochl. 

•  Cochl.  427;    Palacky,  IV.  ii.   41.  436;  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  269-70. 
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When  about  finally  to  leave  Borne,  Pins  cited  the  Bohemian 
king  to  answer  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  days ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  George  was  labouring  to  form  a  league  of  princes 
against  the  Turks,  which  should  be  independent  of  the  papacy.^ 

The  policy  of  Pius  as  to  Bohemia  had  been  dictated  by  his 
personal  experience  of  that  country  and  its  parties :  and  it  was 
continued  by  Paul,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  cardinal  Car- 
vajal,  whose  mission  to  Bohemia  had  resulted  in  an  inflexible 
hostility  to  the  Hussites,  and  who  for  many  years  had  been 
labouring  to  undo  the  work  of  Constance  and  of  Basel.^  juiy  22, 
The  process  against  George  was  resumed,  and  was  com-  ^*^5* 
mitted  by  the  pope  to  Canrajal,  Bessarion,  and  another  cardinal ; 
and  **  George  of  Podibrad,  who  styles  himself  king  of  Bohemia,'* 
was  again  cited  to  answer  at  Rome  within  a  hundred  and  eighty 
days,  for  heresy,  relapse,  perjury,  sacrilege,  and  blasphemy.*^ 
In  the  following  year,  an  alliance  of  Bohemian  and  other 
nobles  was  formed  against  George.  They  presented  a  list  of 
twelve  grievances ;  they  demanded  that  the  king  should  per- 
form his  coronation  oath,  and  should  expel  Bokyczana  with 
the  Utraquist  clergy ;  and  they  asked  the  pope  to  give  them 
another  king,  declaring  a  preference  in  &vour  of  Casimir  of 
Poland.' 

At  a  diet  which  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  at  Martinmas,  1466, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  Germany  against  the  Turks,  Fantino  ' 
della  Yalle  appeared  as  papal  legate,  and  insisted  that  the 
Bohemian  ambassadors  should  be  excluded,  on  the  groimd  that 
their  king  was  a  heretic.  This  insult  deeply  provoked  George ; 
and  at  Christmas,  while  the  tidings  of  a  sentence  of  deposition 
passed  on  him  at  Bome  two  days  before  were  on  their  way  to  him, 
he  sent  a  defiance  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  had  met  with 
much  underhand  enmity,  instead  of  the  gratitude  which  he  had 
justly  earned  by  delivering  Frederick  when  besieged  by  his 
brother  Albert."  The  letter  of  defiance  was  composed  by 
Gregory  Heimburg,  with  all  the  vigour  of  his  style,  and  with 
a  hearty  expression  of  the  dislike  and  contempt  with  which  he 
regarded  the  emperor." 

"  Rayn.  1464.  33 ;   Palacky,  IV.  u.  738  ;  Palacky,  IV.  iL  343,  351. 

230,  270,  290,  305,  311,  313.  -  8ee  p.  512,  Naud.  1094 ;  Schmidt, 

»  Palacky,  IV.  iL  327,  355,  372-3,  Iv.  290-1,  296 ;   Palacky,  IV.  ii.  416, 

"^  G.  Podibr.  ad  Matth.  Ck)ryiniim,  in  422. 

D'Achcry  Spicil.  iii.  831-2 ;  Palacky,  IV.  ■  Palacky,  IV.  u.  422,  502.    Piua  IL 

ii.  355.  lays  that  Gregory  had  been  taken  by 

>  Rayn.  1466.  28 ;   Schrockh,  xxxiv.  robbera,  and  had  been  obliged  to  pi^ 
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The  king  Imd  eudeavoured  by  ceasing  to  iusist  on  tin 
points  of  tho  compactata,  to  gain  the  papal  sanction  1 
ndministnition  of  the  chalice  U)  the  laity,  and  for  the  co: 
tion  of  an  archbishop,  who  might  ordain  clergy  both  i 
Utraquists  and  for  the  ailhereuts  of  the  Roman  systen 
such  proposals  met  with  no  attention."  The  pope,  n 
observing  thtj  usual  forms  of  [irocess,  condemned  Geoi 
rejMjated  bulls,  as  guilty  of  heresy,  perjury,  sacrilege,  and 
offences ;  pronounced  him  to  be  depose^!,  and  released  hi 
jects  from  their  engagements  to  him.P  On  Maundy  Thi 
following,  George  wus  denounced  as  foremost  of  those  wh 
incurred  the  anathema  of  the  church ;  and  when  the  sec 
was  afterwards  repeated,  it  was  extended  to  his  wifi 
children,  to  liokyczana,  and  to  Gregory  Heimburg,  who  { 
brought  the  power  of  his  learning  and  of  his  sarcastic  p 
combat  the  papal  assumptions  in  this  new  quarreL** 

A  crusade  was  proclaimetl  against  George,  with  the 
privileges  for  tliose  who  should  take  part  in  it.     Casin 
Poland  was  disinclined  to  ac(*ept  the  overtures  of  the  di 
tented  Bohemians ; '  but  Matthias  of  Hungary,  a  prince 
April-Mar,  able,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,"  eagerly  respc 

1409.  tQ  mi  invitation  from  tho  ftope  and  to  a  party  elec 
which  called  him  to  wrest  a  kingdom  from  his  father-in-law 
hardly  needed  th(^  papal  exhortation  to  disregard  the  ti 
gratitude  and  of  Mood."  Paul  had  allowed  Matthias  to  entei 
a  truce  with  the  Turks,  that  he  might  bo  at  liberty  to  tur 
arms  against  the  Bohemians ;  and  a  war  of  devastation  be 
George,  on  the  other  hand,  had  appealed  to  a  general  co 
and  to  a  future  i>oi)e ;  ^  and  he  endeavoured  to  give  his  cai 

6000  pioccB  of  gold  as  a  ransom.     In  p  G.  Ptxiibr.  in  DacIi.  Spicil.  iii 

conBoqucncc  of  thid   "qna'cinujUL'  Bibi  Havu.  14G0.  2ti :  Palacky,  IV.  ii 

accidurant,  ab  impi>mtoro  i>ro<liiK.>it'  ar-  3il4,  419-20.    Tho  13ru.slauer8  Lac 

bitrabatur,  (iim([uu  o)>raii8ani  .•^iiigulari  itb»ulvcd  from  their  aUcgiance  b] 

ciun  o(lio  peratMj[m.'batur."    (Commont.  II.  in  1463.    (Ep.  401  ) 

1«4.)  •*  l^ayn.   1407.  1;    14G8-6;  Pa: 

•  Palaoky,  IV.  ii.  357-8.    On  one  oc-  IV.  ii.  3G5  wqq.,  370,  391-4. 

raaion,  when  an  envoy  fnmi  king  (.it-orge  '  Palaoky,  IV.  ii.  363,  4G6-7. 

preaenUHl  a  memorial  to  tho  i>oi)o  uh  he  ■  lb.  i.  73. 

waa  returning  finm  masa,  Paul  (hrew  it  *  Palacky,  IV.  i.  578-83. 

down,  and  Bcreamed  out,  *How  canst  "  Rayn.  1468.  10;  1170.  3;  C< 

thou,  beast,  dare  iu  our  presence  to  caU  281 ;  Palneky,  IV.  ii.  36U-7.     Sv 

a  heretic  who  has  Ik-oii  condemned  bv  letter  of  (Icorge  to  Matthias   a| 

Uie  church  king  1    To  the  gallows  with  the  injustice  of  the  j)0|i«*8  proceei 

thee,  and  thy  fellow  of  a  heretic ! "  (lb.  (Dacli.  Spicil.  iii.  830-4.) 

S{73).    There  is  much  about  disputes  '  Schrockh,  xxxii.  316 ;  Palock 

with   Rokyczana  in    Kayn.   1465.  26,  ii.  438. 

■oqq.  '  lb.  433. 
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national  rather  than  a  sectarian  character,  so  that  he  still 
retained  in  office  many  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  zealous 
for  the  Boman  side  in  matters  of  religion.*  The  Germans  in 
general  were  little  inclined  to  move.  Some  of  the  princes  and 
prelates  had  consulted  universities  on  the  question  whether  it 
were  right  for  Christians  to  make  war  on  heretics,  and  espe- 
cially to  attack  the  Utraquists  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  answer 
had  been  in  the  negative/  But  when  the  formal  condemnation 
came  from  Bome,  many  students  of  Leipzig  and  Erfurt,  excited 
at  once  by  the  ill-repute  of  Bohemia  as  a  nest  of  heresy,  and 
by  a  youthful  love  of  adventure,  sold  their  books,  and  even 
their  clothes,  to  fit  themselves  out  for  the  new  crusade.* 

Although  opposed  to  Matthias,  to  the  Catholic  league  of 
nobles,  and  to  hosts  of  crusaders  from  foreign  countries,  George 
was  for  the  most  part  successful  in  the  war;  and  he  was  able 
to  drive  Matthias  out  of  Bohemia.^  But  at  length  the  weight  of 
years  and  weariness  of  conflict  induced  him  to  seek  a  compro- 
mise with  Bome.^  Before  the  effect  of  this  application  could  be 
known,  the  king  died  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1471,*  having 
survived  exactly  a  month  after  the  death  of  Bokyczana.' 

'  Cocb.  411.    It  is  noted  as  remark-  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  657-9. 

nblethat  all  the  Boliemian  monasteries,  •  Cochl.   439.      For  some  very    nn- 

exoept  some  which  consisted  of  mendi-  favourable  terms  with  which  the  pope 

cants,  were  with  the  king.    (Palacky,  intended  to  try  him,  sto  liayn.  1471. 

IV.  ii.  454.)  17  seqci. 

•  Giesel.  II.  iv  455-0;  Schrockh,  'Oswald,  44:  Palacky.  IV.  ii.  602. 
xxxiv.  740 ;  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  470-2,  George  once  said  to  Rokyczana,  "  Mas* 

»»  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  422.  ter,  thou  wouldest  ever  that  all  men 

«  Palacky,  IV.  ii.  521.  should  obey  thee,  but  thou  obeyest  no 

*  Rayn.  1471.  15  seqq  ;  Cochl.  439;    man."    (lb.  258.) 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

SIXTUS  IV.  AND  INNOCENT  VIJI. 
A.D.  1471—1492. 

While  the  popes  were  endeavouring,  with  but  little  succen,  to 
rouse  the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  East  from 
the  Mussulmans,  important  changes  were  in  progress,  whidi 
tended  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown  in  various  westen 
kingdoms.  In  England,  this  was  the  effect  of  Henry  YIL'fl 
policy,  following  on  the  destruction  which  had  been  wrought 
among  the  ancient  nobility  by  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of 
the  Boses.  In  France,  Louis  XL  was  able  to  curb  the  nobles 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  acquired  the  direct  sove- 
reignty over  provinces  which,  under  the  forms  of  feudal  tenure, 
had  before  been  practically  independent ;  and  his  son,  Charles 
VIII.,  completed  this  work  by  marrying  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
Brittany  (a.d.  1491).*  In  Spain  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
and  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  the  "  Catholic  sovereigns," 
extirpated  the  last  remnant  of  the  Moorish  dominion.  By  these 
changes  Spain  rose  for  the  first  time  to  a  place  among  the 
chief  powers  of  Europe.** 

The  empire,  indeed,  was  still  under  the  impotent  rule  of 
Frederick  III.,  who  had  even  the  mortification  of  seeing  that  his 
neighbours,  George  Podibrad  of  Bohemia,  and  Matthias  Co^ 
vinus  of  Hungary — men  raised  from  a  lower  rank  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  countries  to  which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  a  better 
title — were  more  powerful  than  he.*^  Yet  during  this  time  the 
A  D  1477  f'^^n^fttion  of  the  greatness  of  Austria  wa^  laid  by  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Maximilian  with  Mary,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  "the  Bold,"  duke  of  Bui^ndy* 

After  the  death  of  Paul  II.  the  cardinals  assembled  on  the 

•  Hallam,  i.  81,  83,  94 ;  Martin,  vii.    Coxe.  i.  278. 

154,219.  ^  C>)mme8,  i.  336-7;    Baain.  iii.  19, 

"  Hallam,  i.  425-7.  88  ;   Krantz,    Saxouia,    323  ;     Hallam. 

•  KaTD.  1483.  52;  Schmidt,  iv.  328 ;    M.  A.  i.  89. 
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6th  of  August,  1471 .  Again  it  seemed  as  if  Bessarion  were 
likely  to  be  elected ;  but  the  younger  members  of  the 
college  dreaded  the  severity  of  his  character,  and  ^^' 
the  election  fell  on  Francis  della  Eovere,  cardinal  of  St  Peter 
ad  Vincula,  who  took  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.*  The  voters  who 
had  contributed  to  this  result  were  liberally  rewarded  for  their 
support  with  offices  and  ecclesiastical  benefices.' 

The  new  pope  was  bom  near  Savona,  in  1414.  His  descent 
was  afterwards  traced  to  a  noble  Piedmontese  family  of  the 
same  name,  and  when  he  had  risen  to  greatne^  these  were 
williug  to  admit  the  connexion ;  but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that 
his  origin  was  really  very  humble.^  He  had  taught  theology  and 
philosophy  in  several  universities,  had  become  minister-general 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  through  the  friendly  influence  of 
Bessarion  had  been  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  in  1467.^  He 
had  published  several  works  by  means  of  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing * — among  them,  one  treating  of  a  question  which  had  raised 
violent  quarrels  between  his  own  order  and  the  Domi- 
nicans— whether  the  Saviour's  blood,  which  had  been 
shed  in  his  last  sufferings,  remained  in  union  with  the  Godhead 
during  the  interval  between  His  death  and  resurrection.^ 

Like  other  popes  of  the  age,  Sixtus  at  entering  on  his  ofiBce,  pro- 
fessed a  great  zeal  for  the  war  against  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he 

*  Vita  Sixti  lY.  (supposed  to  be  by  potuisse  ut  aliquid  de  sanguine  in  ti'rria 

Platina)    in    Murat.    III.    ii.    1053;  remanserit,  licet  Deltas  non  esset  ill! 

Scbrockh,  xzxii  340 ;  Reumont,  III.  i.  unita ;   quod  ex  ipsa  ciroumcinone,  et 

163.  olavis  sanguine  delibutis,  ostendi  pos- 

'  Infess.  1895 ;  Panvin.  346.  set."    (lb.)    **  An  sanguis  Domini  pro 

'  Macliiavelli  styles  bim,  **  uomo  di  redimendo  humane  genere  fusus  triduo 

bassissima  e  vile  condizione.**    (1st.  di  illo,  quo  anima  sanctissima  a  corpore 

Firenze,  ii.  ISO.)     Tbe  strong  asser-  segregata  erat,   hypoetatice  Verba  Di- 

lions  of  csome  partisans  of  tbe  papacy  to  vino  conjunctus  fuisset,  dig^usque  esset 

tlie  contmry,  and  tbe  significant  sUenoe  latriss  cultu"      (Bayn.   1462.  45;    cf. 

of   others,  are  remarkabla.      See   tbe  D'Argentr<f,  i.  254;    Mn.  Bylv.  Com- 

lafe  at  tbe  end  of  Platina,  348 ;  Murat.  ment.  511  seqq.)    Della  Bovere's  book, 

III.  ii.  1053;  Rujn.  1471.  (yQ;  Giiic  lii.  'De  Sanguine  Cbristi/  is  said  to  have 

3,  und  Olduin.  ib.  17 ;  Sism.  viii.  412-3 ;  first    appeared    in    1470.      (Scbrockh, 

lieumont,   II.  ii.  164 ;    Gregorov.  vii.  xxxii.  343.)    A  Nuremberg  edition  of 

283.  1473  is  in  tlie  British  Museum.  Pius  II. 

^  Vita  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  1054;  Pan-  (who,  altbougb  be,  witb  m'«t  of  the 

vin.  346;   Ciac.  iii.  4;   Gregorov.  vii.  cardinals,  inclined  to  the  Dominican 

238.    Sixtus  is  much  extolled  by  John  side,  needed  the  help  of  tbe  Franciscans 

of  Trittcnhcim.    (De  Script.  Eccl.  376.)  in  order  to  the  crusade)  ordered  (Aug. 

'  Piinv.  346.  1, 1464)  that  with  regard  to  these  ques- 

j  Vita  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  1055.    **In-  tions  neither  party  should  call  the  otber 

Ftftbant  Prssdicatorcs  affirmantes  illud  heretic.    (Comment.  537 ;  Murat.  1055 ; 

2uidem    inipo.<8ibiIe    esse,    sanguinem  Bayn.   1463.  104.)    Sixtus  caused  this 

)hrisii  in  terris  reperiri  sine  Deitate  controversy  to  be  commemorated  by  a 

sibi  unita.    Hoc  autem  diluentes  mi-  picture  in  the  church  of  Santo  Splnto, 

norcs    ipsi    affirmabaut,   fieri    quidem  at  Bome,  wbich  be  rebuilt.  (Vita,  1066.) 
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But  the  objects  in  which  Sixtus  felt  the  greatest  interest  lay 
nearer  home.  With  his  pontificate  the  papacy  enters  on  a  new 
phase,  in  which  it  appears  chiefly  as  a  great  secular  power, 
to  which  the  spiritual  character  was  merely  attached  as  an  acci- 
dent." The  system  of  providing  for  the  pope's  near  kindred  by 
high  ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  by  the  lucrative  offices  of  the 
Court,  is  no  longer  found  sufficient,  but  the  **  nepotism  "  (as  it 
was  called)  of  the  popes  now  aims  at  the  establishment  of  their 
relations  as  sovereign  princes ;  and  even  where  such  schemes 
of  territorial  aggrandisement  are  not  carried  out,  the  ^'nephews" 
become  founders  of  great  and  wealthy  families,  which  are  deco- 
rated with  high  titles  of  dignity,  and  rank  as  a  new  power  in 
the  Roman  system,  counterbalancing  that  of  the  cardinals.* 
The  excessive  devotion  of  Sixtus  to  the  interests  of  his  family 
was  shown  as  early  as  the  first  consistory  of  his  ponti-  Dec.  15, 
ficate,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  capitulations  which  he  ^^^^^ 
had  subscribed  at  his  election,^  he  bestowed  the  cardinalate  on 
two  of  his  nephews,  Julian  della  Eovere  and  Peter  Biario,* 
young  men  of  humble  origin,  who  had  been  educated  as  Francis- 
cans, but  speedily  threw  off  the  restraints  of  their  monastic  profes- 
sion. Julian,  indeed,  although  his  habits  of  life  were  by  no  means 
strict,  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  continued  to  be 
prominent  under  the  succeeding  popes,  until  he  himself  at 
length  attained  the  papacy.*  But  Peter  Biario,  on  whom  his 
uncle  heaped  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  dignities  and  wealth 
(including  the  archbishoprick  of  Florence  and  the  titular  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople),  plunged  into  excesses  of  prodigality 
and  debauchery,  which  absorbed  much  more  than  the  jan.  5, 
vast  income  of  his  preferments,  and  within  two  years  ^*^*' 
brought  his  life  to  an  end,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-eight^ 

■  Machiavelli,  ii.  180-1 ;    Gregorov.  ii.  167.  170;  Vita  Sixti,  in  Murat.  HI. 

vii.  235.  ii.  1058 ;  Rayn.  1474.  22 ;  Gregorov.  vii. 

'  Gregorov.  vii.  235-6.  237-8,  242.    Infessnra  b&yb  that  he  was 

'  Gregorov.  \ii.  237.  poiBoned,  and  Maehiavem  mentionB  the 

-  Infers.  1898 ;  Ciac.  iii.  42.  belief  (1st.  Fiorent  1.  vii.  p.  299,  ed. 

*  He  restored  bis  titular  church  of  Milan,  1804;  see  Trollope,  ii.  311);  but 

St.  Peter  ad  vincula  (with  which  his  this  was  suspected  as  to  the  death  of 

memory  has  since   become  especially  almost  every  one  in  that  age.    "Ita 

connected  bv  the  erection  of  part  of  the  splendidus  erat/'  says  Panvini,**  ut  pe- 

monument  aosigned  for  him  by  Michael  cuni»  perdendcB  natus  esse  videretur 

Angelo).    (Vita  Sixti,  in  Murat.  III.  ii.  ...  obiit  voluptatibus  confectus"  (347). 

1058,  where  he  is  styled,  ''vir  quidem  ''Decessit  tabidus  voluptate."    (Bi^h. 

singiilaris  modesti»  et  reiigionis.  )  Ac-  Volatc^rr.)     Chacon  (iii.  43)  gives  an 

cording  to  some,  he  had  been  a  boatman  audaciously  flattering  epitaph  on  this 

in   early  life.     (Bayle,  art  Jules  II.  young  debauchee : — 

"•  '^•)    ,   .       .   «..  ^     •,  *         ,•»'      "  Ante  «nno«  ■dvfaie  nooet ;  nam  mtxiiiui  virtoi 

*>  See  lufess.  1 805-6  ;  Murat.  Ann.  IX.  IVraiMsIt  morU  ut  cr«der«t  csm  Mnem." 

VOL.  IV.  2   M 
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Other  relations  of  the  pope  were  brought  forward,  and  k 
means  of  some  of  them  he  endeavoured  to  oonnect  himself  vitk 
royal  or  princely  families.^  One  nephew  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  Urbino,  and  was  provided  with  an  endowmot 
by  the  poix»,  while  the  count  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Duke.*  Another,  who  is  described  as  *'  a  very  little  man,  and 
of  intellect  corresponding  to  his  person,"^  married  an  ill^timite 
daughter  of  king  Ferdinand  of  Naples ;  and  in  cons^eratioi 
of  this  alliance,  Sixtus  commuted  for  a  white  horse  the  tribote 
by  which  Naples  was  held  under  the  apostolic  see/  Bat  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  lay  nephews  was  Jerome  Siario^  vbo, 
like  bis  brother  cardinal  Peter,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
really  the  poi)e's  son.*^  Jerome,  who  according  to  some  writeis, 
had  been  a  cobbler  in  early  life,^  but  appears  rather  to  hafe 
been  a  clerk  in  the  tax-office  at  Savona/  was  summoned  to 
Itome  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  succeeded  to  the  &TOor 
which  the  cardinal  had  enjoyed.  The  pope  endowed  him  oat 
of  the  possessions  of  the  church  with  Imola,  Fori!  and  otha 
territories,  and  procure<l  for  him  the  hand  of  Catharine  Sfoia, 
an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Galeazzo  of  Milan,  whose  consent 
to  the  marri»ge  was  rewarded  by  the  promotion  of  his  son  A«- 
canius  to  the  canUiialate.^  With  a  view  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  relations,  the  pope  plunged  deeply  into  the  intricacies 
of  Italian  {X)litics;  and  for  the  same  purpose  he  had  recouise 
to  all  manner  of  disgrac*eful  arts  for  raising  money.  P^efe^ 
ments,  even  to  the  Inghest  ranks  in  the  hierarchy,  were  openly 
sold,  without  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  purchaser;' 
promises  of  preferment  were  often  broken,  and  those  who  had 
paid  for  them  were  clieatcd  out  of  their  money.™  New  offices 
of  Court  employment — some  of  them  bearing  oriental  titles, 
snch  as  Janissaries,  Stradiots,  Blanielukes, — were  instituted  for 
the  purix)se  of  sale."  The  college  of  abbreviators  was  revived, 
and  the  appointments  to  it  were  sold.®    The  administration  of 

'  Taiiviu.  317:  Ciacon.  iii.  C3-4.  »  Macl.iav.  ii.  180.     "FigUo,  myc^, 

"  Sixtus,    iu  Mart.   Coll.    Ampl.  ii.  o  attiiionte  di  Papa    Siato."    (Inft«. 

1470,  1472  ;  Rayn.  1474.  19-21.  1898  ;  of.  1939;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  366.) 

•  InfcBS.  189r).  "  This  was  said  by  the  Florentine 

*  FcnliDand  liad  asked  tliat  he  might  aynod  mentioned  at  p.  535  below, 
be  excused  a  portion  of  the  tribute,  as  ' '  Grogorov.  vii.  243. 

he  |)088tr88od  only  thci  eontinental  ter-  *  Panviu.  347 ;  Bayu.  1472.  59. 

ritory,   while   Sicily  belonged   to    the  '  Infess.  1939. 

crown  of  Aragon;  buttUep(»po  reniittetl  "  lb.  1941 ;  Panvin.  316  (346). 

the  whole.   (Vita  in  Mur.  111.  ii.  1058-  »  Panvin.  349;    Infess.   1940.     The 

9;   Rayn.    1472.   52  seqq.;   Sism.  viii.  Mamelukes  were  abolidied  by  Innocent 

12;  Gregorov.  vii.  238.)  VIII.    (Panv.  454.)          •  Panvin.  l.c. 
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justice  was  vitiated  by  the  sale  of  pardons,  even  for  capital 
offences.^  The  pope's  taxation  was  oppressive;  and  the  arts 
which  he  practised  as  to  the  market  prices  of  provisions  are  said 
to  have  produced  in  some  cases  a  famine  among  his  subjecta^ 

The  jubilee,  which  Paul  II.  had  appointed  to  take  place  in 
1475 — twenty-five  years  from  the  last  celebration' — was  eagerly 
caught  at  by  Sixtus  as  a  means  of  gathering  money."  But  the 
number  of  pilgrims  and  the  amount  of  their  offerings  fell 
greatly  short  of  the  former  jubilees — partly,  it  is  said,  because  a 
pestilence  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  partly  because  the  pope's 
evil  repute  had  made  its  way  even  into  distant  countries.*  The 
personal  character  of  Sixtus  is  painted  by  Stephen  of  Infessura 
in  the  darkest  colours.'*  He  is  charged  with  unnatural  vices, 
and  with  abuse  of  his  patronage  in  favour  of  those  who  ministered 
to  his  depravity ;  *  he  is  described  as  vainglorious,  avaricious, 
pitiless,  delighting  in  cruel  spectacles.^  Under  him,  merit  was 
discouraged,  as  it  was  no  longer  a  help  to  preferment;  he  is 
said  to  have  hated  men  of  letters,"  and  to  have  checked  the  culti- 
vation of  learning  by  withdrawing  the  salaries  of  professorships. 
But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  said  to  have  done  much  for  the 
increase  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  he  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  biographer  Platina.* 

In  one  instance  the  eagerness  of  Sixtus  to  promote  the 
interests  of  his  family  led  him  to  become  an  accomplice  in  a 
great  and  atrocious  crime. 

The  government  of  Florence,  although  its  constitution  was 
still  republican,  had  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  whose  munificent  employment  of  his  wealth  on  public 
objects,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
procured  for  him  great  influence  in  his  own  time,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  a  high  reputation  with  posterity.^     At  his 

^  InfcBs,  1040.  "  lliis  writer  sava  that  the  archbishop 

1  lb.  1940,  1942  ;  Panvin.  349.  of  Gran,  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 

'  Rayn.  1470.  55-73.    Extrav.  CJom-  in  consequence  of  haying  spokeu  against 

mun.  1.  V.  de  Poonit.,  &c.,  c.  4.  the  popes  manner  of  lire,  was  deprived, 

*  liayn.   1472-60.    Theiner  prints  a  imprisoned,  and  "curantibus  his  male 
docuiiK^nt    in   which    indulgences    are  fimvit  dies  suoe.**   (1907.) 

olfered   for  Scotland,  on  condition   of  *  Infess.  1939,  who  re^rs  to  this  his 

going  to  Glasgow  Cathedial,  performing  fondness  for  Peter  and  Jerome  Biario; 

certain  devotions,  and  contributing  ao  on  the  other  hand,  see  Filelfo  in  Baluz. 

cording  to  each  pilgrim's  means  to  the  Miscell.  i.  515. 

crusade ;  while,  for  a  further  payment,  '  lb.  1941-2.               ■  lb.  1941. 

tho  journey  to  Glasgow  might  be  com-  *  Panvin.  351;    Rayn.   1484,  23-6; 

muted.   (474-6.)  Tirab.  VI.  i.  123. 

*  Rayn.  1475.  1;   Reumont,   III.  i,  ^  Machiav.  ii.  148,  seqq ;  Murat.  Ann. 
1G9;  Gregorov.  vii.  244-5.  IX.  ii.  188. 
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death,  in  1464,  Cosmo  was  succeeded  in  the  headship  of  tbe 
family  by  his  son  Peter,  who  died  in  December  1469,  leaTing 
two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Julian.  ^  Gosmo,  while  he  possessed  ibe 
reality  of  power,  had  always  studiously  preserred  the  chancte 
of  a  citizen ;  ^  but  his  descendants  had  come  to  regard  themselveB 
as  princes,  and  to  disregard  the  republican  constitution.  *  Afl 
tliey  still  kept  up  the  mercantile  establishment  by  which  the 
greatness  of  their  family  had  been  founded,  their  agents  in 
various  countries  assumed  the  pretensions  of  ministers;  their 
commercial  affairs  suffered  from  negligence  and  wasteful  miB- 
management;  and  Lorenzo  unscrupulously  used  the  puhUe 
funds  to  cover  the  deficiencies  which  naturally  followed. '  At 
the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  remove  from  his  path,  by 
procuring  their  banishment  or  otherwise,  all  who  could  hate 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  ascendancy  of  his  family.  ^  Among  these 
the  most  prominent  were  the  Pazzi,  a  family  of  nobles  who, 
like  the  iiledici,  were  engaged  in  trade,  and  whom  Cosmo  had 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  means  of  matrimonial  connexions.^ 
Francis  Pazzi,  in  disgust  at  the  exclusion  of  his  kindred  from  the 
magistracy,  and  at  other  wrongs  which  he  traced  to  the  influence 
of  the  Medici,  removed  from  Florence  to  Rome,  where  he  unde^ 
took  the  management  of  a  bank  established  by  the  family  ;*  and 
to  him  Sixtus  transferred  the  care  of  the  papal  accounts, 
which  from  the  time  of  Nicolas  V,  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Medici.  The  pope's  nephew,  count  Jerome  Riario,  who 
had  found  the  Medici  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  ambition, 
was  allied  with  the  Pazzi  by  a  common  hatred  ;  and  a  plot  was 
concerted  for  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  and  Julian,  with  the 
design  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  favour  of  their  enemies.^ 
The  pope  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  and,  although  he  pro- 
fessed to  desire  no  bloodshed,  he  plainly  signified  that,  if  murder 
should  be  perpetrated  in  the  execution  of  it,  the  crime  would 
meet  with  his  indulgence.  ^ 

•  Sismondi,  viii.  2,   who,   like  later    Trollope,  ii.  232.  »  Sisra.  viii.  56. 
writers  in  gencnil,  blames  Roscoe  for  ex-        ''  Machiuy.  ii.  207 ;  Sidm.  viii.  57-8 ; 
travimant  partialiiy  to  the  Medici  (4-5  \     TroUope,  ii.  323. 

•*  Vespas.  ill  Mai,  i.  330;  Machiav.  *  Machiav.  ii.  208;  Rapb.  Volaterr. 
ii.  150;  KoslOc's  Lorenzo,  55,  70-7;  177;  Sism.  viii.  60,  288;  TroUope,  ii. 
Si."»m.  vii.  279.  325-7.      Nitolai   ha  I  made  Goeimo  de' 

•  Sism.  viii.  54;  Hallam,  i.  363.  Medici  his  banker,  in  gratitude  for  fc- 

life.    ( 
lai,  i.  2 

.  Gregoi 

Ckwmo  had  helped  himself  to  his  pro-    249. 

Bperity  by  the  use  of  public  money.        *  This  app.  ars  from  the  confession  of 
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John  Baptist  of  Montesecco,  a  condottiere  in  the  papal  sendee, 
was  sent  by  Jerome  to  Florence,  ostensibly  on  a  mission  to 
Lorenzo,  but  really  in  order  that  he  might  take  part  in  the 
.  intended  assassination."^  The  assistance  of  all  the  pope's 
forces  was  promised;  and  Raphael  Biario,  the  pope's  great- 
nephew,  who  had  just  been  made  cardinal  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
was  transferred  from  the  university  of  Pisa  to  Florence,  with 
the  character  of  legate,  chiefly  in  order  that  his  palace  might 
serve  to  harbour  such  of  the  conspirators  as  were  strangers  to 
the  city.''  The  young  cardinal  was  charged  to  be  guided  by 
the  directions  of  Bartholomew  Salviati,  who  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  pope  as  archbisliop  of  Pisa,  but  had  been  excluded 
from  Jiis  see  through  the  influence  of  his  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Medici.^  When,  however,  after  some  other  plans  had  been 
disconcerted  by  various  accidents,  it  was  resolved  that  the  assas- 
sination should  be  perpetrated  in  the  cathedral,  the  conscience 
of  the  condottiere  Montesecco  took  alarm ;  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  add  sacrilege  to  treachery;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  transfer  the  task  of  despatching  Lorenzo  to  two 
priests,  whose  reverence  for  sacred  things  had  been  blunted  by 
familiarity.  ^ 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  April,  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host  at  high  mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
the  assassins  fell  on  the  brothers.  Julian  was  slain 
on  the  spot ;  but  Lorenzo,  although  slightly  wounded,  was  able 
to  escape  into  the  sacristy,  and  was  saved  from  his  pursuers.^ 
The  conspirators  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  raised  shouts  of 
**  Liberty !  the  People  I"  but  instead  of  responding  to  these  cries, 
the  citizens,  whom  the  Medici  had  gained  by  their  profuse  libe- 

John  Baptist  of  Montesecco  in  Roscoo,  v  Machiav.  ii.  213-4  ;  Sism.  ix.  65-6. 

445-8.      Panvini    says     that    Sixtus  GioTio  says  that  Montesecco  was  moved 

tried  to    keep  his  shiire  in  the  plot  by  Lorenzo's  promising  him  a  favour  as 

secret  by  means  of  Count  Jerome  and  to  the  recovery  of  some  property.  ^Vita 

Montesecco  (347;.      Cf.    Infess.   1899,  Leon.  x.  6.) 

1907;  Filclf.  in  Baluz.  Miscell.  i.  513;  «  Diar.  Parmense,    in  Murat.  xxii. 

Roscoe,  141;  Gregorov.  vii.  249;  Mil-  277;    Baluz.  i.  604;    Comines,   351; 

man,  Essays,  14.  Sism.  ix.  67.  Julian  left  an  illegitimate 

"  See  his  confession,  in  Roscoe,  441  son,  a  few  months  old,  who  afterwards 

8eqq. ;   Machiav.  ii.  210.     Jerome  was  became  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Gregorov. 

supposed  to    have    instigated  another  vii.  250 ;  Biachiav.  ii.  221.)  Raphael  of 

plot  for  the  murder  of  Lorenzo,  in  1481.  Yolterra  says  that  his  brother  Antony 

(Diiir.  Parm.  375.)  was  the  person  who  stabbed  Lorenzo^ 

"  Machiav.  ii.  212-3;  Panvin.  347;  **  odio  ductus  v^teris  in  YolaterraDos  in- 

Sism.  65.  juricB.'*    Antony  was  put  to  death  for 

o  Infess.  1901 ;  Panvin.  347 ;  Filelf.  his  crime ;  yet  Lorenzo  showed  kindnett 

in  Baluz.  Misc.  i.  513 ;  Machiav.  ii.  207 ;  to  Raphael  (177-9).  : 
Trollope,  ii.  322,  328. 
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rality  and  their  magnificent  displays,  rose  in  their  defence.'  Some 
of  the  Pazzi  and  their  accomplices  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
multitude ;  the  archbishop  of  Pisa  and  Francis  de'  Pazii,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  seize  the  public  palace  and  to  overcome  the 
magistrates,  were  hung  from  the  palace- windows  by  order  of  the 
gonfaloniere ;  the  members  of  the  Pazzi  family  were  sought  out 
everywhere,  and  many  of  them  and  of  their  adherents  were 
executed./     Montesecco,  on  being  put  to  the   tortore^  made 
disclosures  which  showed  how  deeply  the  pope  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  plot. 
Sixtus  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  partisanship  by  dedaring 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  the  magistrates  of  Florence  to 
be  guilty  of  treason  and  sacrilege,  to  be  exoomma- 
nicate,  anathematized,  infamous,  outlawed,  and    incapable  of 
making  a  testament.    He  ordered  their  houses  to  be  demolished, 
their  property  to  be  confiscated ;  and  Florence  was  to  be  placed 
under  interdict,  unless  they  were  forthwith  made  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  for  having  laid  hands  on  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa  and  other  ecclesiastics.^   In  execution  of  the  pope's  threat^ 
the  money  of  Florentine  bankers  was  seized  both  at  Home  and 
at  Naples ;  and  Sixtus,  in  concert  with  king  Ferdinand,  threw 
troops  into  the  Florentine  territory."  The  Florentines  attempted 
to  appease  his  wrath,  and  were  willing  to  acknowledge  their  fault ; 
but  finding  him  implacable,  they  resolved  to  stand  on  their 
defence.     They  wrote  to  the   pope,  strongly  denouncing  his 
,  J  ^j      conduct,  and  plainly  charging  him  with  having  em- 
ployed assassins.^  They  put  forth  a  vindication,  in  which 
Montesecco's  confession  was  embodied ;  and  by  the  circulation 
of  this  document,  with  other  letters,  they  endeavoured  to 
'       *     '    bespeak  the  sympatliy  of  foreign  potentates  and  pre- 
lates.* After  having  consulted  eminent  canonists,  they  compelled 
the  priests  within  their  territories  to  say  mass,  in  defiance  of  the 

'  CJomines,  352;    Muebiav.    ii.    219,  ■  Diar.  Pann.  in  Murat.  xxii.  279; 

272;  HaHam,  ii.  3G3;  Sism.  ix.66.  Machiav.  ii.  221 ;  Murat.  Ann.  IX.  ii. 

•  Infess.  1809;  Raph.  Volaterr.  178;  18G. 

P.  Jovius,  Vita  Leon  is  X.  p.  G  ;    Ma-  "  Giescler  (II.  iy,  155)  gives  extracts 

chiav.  ii.  214-6,  219-20;  Oomiues,  352;  from  this  letter,  which  was  jBrst  pub- 

TruUope,  ii.  354-7.    One  of  the  mur-  lished  by  Lord  Bridge  water  at  Paris, 

derers,    having  taken  refuge  at  Con-  1814. 

stantinoplo,  was  given  up  by  Sultan  *  See  Roscoc,  Append,  xv. ;    Infesa. 

Mahomet,  out  of  respect  for  Lorenzo.  1907 ;  Panviu.  347.    Montesecco's  evi- 

(Annal.  Bonon.  in  Murat.  xxiii.  902;  dence  is  wanting  in  the  copy  given  by 

Hammer,  ii.  179.)  Buluze.    (Misc.  i.  503-5.)     See  also  a 

'  Rayn.  1478. 5,  seqq. ;  Baluz.  i.  503  ;  letter  to  the    emperor,    bitterly   com- 

Oiesel.  II.  iv.  151 ;  Roscoc,  app.  xiv.  plaining  of  Sixtus,  in  Bui.  505-8. 
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papal  sentence;^  and  a  synod  of  ecclesiastics,  under  the 
presidency  of  Gentile,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  repelled  the  excommu- 
nication, declared  the  pope  himself  to  be  excommunicate  for 
haying  unjustly  uttered  it,  and  appealed  against  him  to  a 
general  council." 

The  general  feeling  of  Europe  was  against  Sixtus.  The 
emperor  and  other  princes  threatened  to  withdraw  from  his 
obedience  if  he  persisted  in  an  unjust  war.  *  Louis  of  France, 
who  had  special  connexions  with  the  Medici,  spoke  of  assembling 
a  general  council  by  the  authority  of  princes,  if  the  pope's  consent 
were  not  to  be  obtained ;  he  threatened  to  revive  the  pragmatic 
sanction  in  all  its  force,  and  to  stop  the  payment  of  annates 
from  his  dominions,  on  the  ground  that  the  funds  which  were 
levied  for  war  against  the  infidels  were  employed  against  Chris- 
tians, or  went  to  enrich  the  pope's  nephew  Jerome.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Florentines  were  hard  pressed  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  pope  and  of  king  Ferdinand,  imder  the  command 
of  the  king's  son  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria.*^  They  requested 
Ferdinand  to  state  his  terms  of  peace,  but  found  them 
too  humiliating;  whereupon  Lorenzo,  in  his  distress, 
ventured  on  the  bold  expedient  of  going  in  person  to  Naples, 
where,  by  the  power  of  his  discourse,  and  by  his  representations 
as  to  the  true  interest  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  able  to  convert  Fer- 
dinand from  an  enemy  into  an  ally.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1480, 
an  alliance  was  concluded  between  Naples  and  the  Florentine  re- 
public, to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Venetians  and  of  the  pope.* 

While  Italy  was  thus  distracted,  the  Turks  advanced  in  their 
career  of  conquest.  They  took  Otranto,  where  12,000  Aug.  21. 
out  of  22,000  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  i**^^- 
revolting  acts  of  cruelty,  outrage,  and  profanity  were  com- 
mitted ;®  and  they  laid  siege  to  Bhodes,  which  was  defended  by 
the  knights  of  St.  John. '  It  was  evident  that  they  aimed  at 
Rome,  and  terrible  stories  were  told  of  vows  which  Mahomet 
had  made  for  the  ruin  of  Christendom. '    Sixtus  was  so  greatly 


7  Dial.  Farm,  in  Murat.  xxii.  28d 
Machiav.  ii.  226. 
■  Muchiay.    ii.    227;    Roscoo,    156 


Gicscl.  II.  iy.  152.    Dolliuger  fainUy     335 ;  Panyin.  348 ;  P.  Jo^ue,  Vita  Leo- 
throws  doubt  on  this  synod,  ii.  354. 


Kaph.  Yolaterr.  1.  xxii.  ool.  819 
Sism.  ix.  75;  Schrockh,  xxzii.  354 
Martin,  viL  141. 

*>  Preuyes  des  Lib.  de  TEglise  Gall. 
298,  461?  516;  Diar.  Farm.  284;  Jac 
Papiens.  in  Rayn.  1478.  16,  19 ;  Sism 
K.  I.  ix.  75 ;  Hist.  Fr.  xiy.  548.  Bayle,  art.  Mahomet  11.  n.  H. 


«  Maohiay.  ii.  234;  Raph.  Yolaterr. 
178. 
**Machiay.  ii.  237-41;   Diar.  Farm. 


ni8,5;  Bayn.  1479. 19;  BoiXX>e,  162-6. 

*  Jao.  Yolaterr.  in  Mnrat  xxiii.  110 ; 
Hammer,  ii.  181. 

'  Kayn.  1480.  2-16;  Hammer,  ii. 
205-6. 

'  Marin.  Sannt  in  Murai  xxii.  1213 ; 
See  Bayn.  with  Mansi's  note,  t.  x.  462 ; 
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alarmed  that  he  spoke  of  retiring  to  Avignon ;  he  isBoed  nigeot 
bulls  for  the  crusade ;  ^  he  declared  that  he  would  eyen  gire 
his  golden  crown  and  the  ornaments  of  his  pahioe  towaids 
the  expenses  of  the  holy  war,^  and  the  fear  of  the  infidek  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  grant  peace  and  absolution  to  the  Floren- 
.tines.^  This  was  not,  however,  to  be  done  without  formalities 
suitable  to  the  greatness  of  his  pretensions ;  emd  the  Florentines 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute  about  such  matters.  Twelve 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  with  the  bishop  of  Yoltena  at 
their  head,  appeared  at  Bome  as  representatives  of  there- 
public.*  They  were  admitted  within  the  gates  in  the  daxk^ 
and  without  any  of  the  marks  of  honour  which  were  usoally 
bestowed  on  ambassadors ;  and,  having  expressed  their  penitence 
and  tlieir  desire  of  reconciliation,  they  were  on  Advent 
Sunday  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  pope,  who 
was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  in  the  portico  of  St.  Peter's.  He 
addressed  to  them  a  rebuke  "  full  of  pride  and  anger  "  ™  for  the 
disobedience  of  which  their  countrymen  had  been  guilty ;  and, 
as  they  knelt  before  him,  he  lightly  applied  a  rod"  to  the 
shoulders  of  each,  and  chanted  the  verses  of  the  Miserere  alter- 
nately with  the  cardinals.  The  envoys  were  then  admitted  to 
kiss  his  feet  and  received  his  blessing ;  the  doors  of  the  church 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  pope  was  carried  into  it  in  state,  and 
seated  on  the  high  altar.  ® 

The  Florentines  bound  themselves  to  contribute  a  certain 
number  of  galleys  for  the  Turkish  war  ;P  and  a  force  of  papal 
and  Neapolitan  troops  was  sent  to  attempt  tlie   recovery  of 
May  3,     Otxanto.     The  death  of  Mahomet   "the  Conqueror" 
1481-       (as  his  people  styled  him),^  and  the  rjontest  which  fol- 
lowed between  his  sons,  prevented  the  reinforcement  of  the 


^  Rayn.  1480.  20-4, 26-9.  »  Mnchiav.  ii.  244. 

*  Diar.  Parm.  in  Murat.  xxii.  345 ;  "  **  Virgula  quaa  do  more  gestari  m.i- 
Rayn.  1480. 17;  1481.34.  In  the  Canter-  nibus  a  poonitentiariLs  solet,"  (Jac. 
bury  convocation  of  1480,  a  papal  col-  Volat.  114.) 

lector    appeared    and    asked    for  help        '*  Jac.   Volaterr.   113-5;    Baph.   Vo- 

against  the   Turks,  saying    that   Ma-  laterr.   170;  Machiav.  ii.  243-5;   Rav- 

homot  intended  an  assault  on  Rome,  nald.  1480.  39-41. 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Chris-        p  Diar.   Parm.  352;   J.   Volat.  115; 

tian  name,  and  that  the  pope  **  omnia  Machiav.  ii.  245 ;  Trollope,  ii.  300. 
vasa  et  pocula  sua  argentea  in  peou-        i  G.  Phranzes,  i.  32;   Hammer,  ii. 

niam  con vertit,"  with  a  view  to  defence.  207.    The  event  was  celebrated  by  a 

But  although  the  matter  was  disouased  festival  at  Rome,  and  generally  through- 

at  tiio  time,  and  after  an  adjournment  out  western  Christendom.    (Notaio  del 

of  three  months,  nothing  was  concluded  Nantiporto  [a  name  which  the  editor 

respecting  it.    (WiUrins,  iii.  613.)  cannot  explain]  in  Murat  III.  ii.  1071 ; 

*  Panvin.  346.  Diar.  Parm.  374  ;  Infess.  1901.) 
'  Jac.  Volaterr.  in  Murat.  xxiii.  U.S. 
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garrison,  and  the  Turks,  after  having  held  the  place  for  some- 
what less  than  a  year,  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  the    Aug.  to, 
duke  of  Calabria/  ^^^• 

By  this  success  the  pope  was  extravagantly  elated,  and  he 
plunged  afresh  into  war,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
Ferrara  for  his  nephew  Jerome.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Venetians,  his  troops  contended  with  those  of  Naples,  which, 
under  the  duke  of  Calabria,  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Bome,'  until  king  Ferdinand  contrived  by  large  offers  to  gain 
Jerome  to  his  side,  and  Sixtus,  under  his  nephew's  influence, 
was  led  to  enter  into  a  Neapolitan  alliance  in  exchange  " 
for  that  of  Venice/  He  now  invited  the  Venetians  to 
join  the  league  with  a  view  to  the  pacification  of  Italy ;  and  on 
their  refusal  he  sent  forth  bulls  denouncing  the  heaviest  May  25. 
punishments  against  them.  Venice  was  placed  under  ^*®*'^' 
interdict;  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  were  excommunicated; 
all  monks  were  charged  to  quit  its  territory;  the  oflSces  of 
religion  were  to  cease,  without  even  the  exception  of  communion 
on  the  bed  of  death ;  and  there  were  the  usual  disabilities  as  to 
intercourse  with  faithful  Christians,  and  other  secular  penalties 
by  which  the  popes  attempted  to  increase  the  spiritual  terrors 
of  their  sentences.^  But  the  Venetians,  whose  subjection  to  the 
papacy  was  never  very  absolute,*  after  having  consulted  learned 
jurists  of  Padua,^  took  vigorous  measures  in  opposition  to  the 
pope.  The  Council  of  Ten  ordered  that  a  strict  watch  should 
be  kept  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  missives  from  Home. 
They  required  the  patriarch  to  deliver  to  them  any  such 
document  if  it  should  reach  him;  and,  through  his  compliance, 
they  got  possession  of  the  bulls,  and  were  able  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  them  within  the  territory  of  the  republic."  They 
ordered  the  clergy  to  perform  their  functions  as  usual,  and 
banished  some  Franciscans  who  resisted  the  command.*    They 

'  Jac.  Volat.  134-5, 147;  Infess.  1961 ;  Gomiiies  says  that  Venice  is  the  place 

Rayn.  1481.  28-30;  Bism.  ix.  140-1.  **ou  le  service  de  Dieu  est  le  plus  so- 

■  Machiav.  11.  248-9.  lemnellement  fiedot ;  et  encores  qu'il  y 

*  Marin.  Saimt.  in  Murat.  xxil.  121 1 ;  pent  bien  avoir  d'autres  fautes,  si  croy- 
Bayn.  1482 ;  8ism.  ix.  154.  je  que  Dieu  les  a  en  aide,  pour  la  reve- 

o  Mar.  Sauut   1227-8;    Rayn.  1482.  rence  qu'ils  portent  au  service  de  I'E- 

17;    1483.  12,  seqq.;  Schrockii,  zzxii.  glise.**    (Petitot,  xiii.  S3.)    There  is  an 

360  ;  Daru,ii.  520,  seqq. ;  Bism.  iz.  159.  undated  letter  of  the  Venetians  to  the 

There  was  a  second  buU  on  July  15.  pope,  fuU  of  calm  scorn  and  defiance, 

(Rayn.  1493.  18-21.)  Baluz.  i.  512. 

*  They  had  lately  had  differences  with       '  Marin.  Sanut.  1228. 
the  pope  as  to  ecclesiastical  patronage.        '  Sism.  is.  159. 
(Daru,  ii.   528-531.)     Yet   PhUip  de        "  Marin.  Sanut.  1228. 
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assembled  all  the  bishops  within  their  boundaries,  and  in  their 
presence  appealed  to  a  future  general  council ;  wheTeupon  this 
assembly  accepted  the  appeal,  and  suspended  the  interdict 
The  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  presided,  ventnied 
to  cite  the  pope  before  the  future  council,  and  means  were 
found  to  post  up  the  summons  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
even  on  the  doors  of  the  Vatican.^  And  in  addition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  appeal,  the  Venetians  entreated  the  princes  of 
Christendom  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  griev- 
ances before  a  general  congress.* 

The  war  was  continued,*^  and  in  addition  to  it  the  old  fends 
between  the  anti-papal  Colonna  and  Savelli  families  on  the  (me 
side,  and  the  Orsini,  who  were  favoured  by  the  pope,  on  the 
other  side,  raged  with  a  fury  which  desolated  the  country  around 
Kome.* 

A  peace  was  at  length  concluded  between  Naples  and  Venice 
Aug.  7,     at  Bagnolo.^    In  this  agreement  there  was  no  reserva- 

^*^*-     tion  for  the  benefit  of  Jerome  Kiario ;  and  the  pope^ 

who  was  already  ill  when  the  tidings  of  it  reached  him,  was  so 

deeply  mortified  by  its  terms  that  his  vexation  is  supposed  to 

have  caused  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  fifth 

day  after  the  date  of  the  treaty.' 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  was  marked  by 
much  building  and  rebuilding,  in  the  course  of  which,  however, 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  was  great  destruction,  not  only  ot 
classical  remains,  but  of  venerable  churches  which  had  come 
down  from  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.**  His  name  is  still 
preserved  by  the  Janiciilan  bridge,  which  he  rebuilt,*  and  by  the 
chapel  in  the  Vatican  which  derives  its  cliief  fame  from  the 
grandeur  of  the  decorations  afterwards  added  by  Michael  Angela.^ 

"  Mar.  Banut.  1228;  Murat.  Ann.  IX.  pimus    8c    ex    latcritia    marmorcam." 

ii.  208;  Schn'ickh,  xxxii.  3G0-1.  (Pan v.  851.)    "Adeo  euim  ubique  per 

•  Gi(.'6cl.  II.  iv.  lo'J.  urboiu  a'Jitieatur,  ut  brevi  uovani  fo^ 
^  Heo    the    Notaio   del    Xantip.    in  mam  omnino  Bit  liabitura,  si  Sixto  Tmie 

Murat.  III.  ii. ;  Kavn.  1483-4.  conligcrit."     (Vita,  iu   Marat.  III.  ii. 

•  Iiifesa.    lt>29;'Xot.    del    Nantip.;     10«H;  see  Reumont,  III.  1.  405-8;  Bapb. 
Panvin.  351;   Bluchiav.  ii.   255;   Keu-     Volat.  col.  820.) 

mout,  III.  i.  174-5;  Gregorov.  vii.  258,        '  Vita,  1.  e.,  where  it  iasasr^sted  that 

2t}7.  he  wifiht  d  to  prevent  accidents  at  the 

'  Jac.  V^olaterr.  198-200;  Mar.  Sunut.  time  of  jubilee,  such    as  that  which 

1232.  occurred  under  Nicolas  V.    (See  above, 

>  Infcfls.  1939;  Panvin.  351;  Machiav.  p.    479;    Infe&s.    1890;    Mar.    SanoL 

Ii.  256;  Kaph.  Volat.  1.  xxii.  col.  820;  1234.) 
Mar.  Sauut.  1234;  Rayn.  1484.  20.  ^  Gregorov.  vii.  642-3 ;  Reumontlll. 

"  *^  Ut  vera  urbcm  ex  lutca  lateritiam  i.  407.    Sixtus  ali»  built  and  restonil 

M)  reliquisse  dicero  jure  posset,  quern-  much  at  Assisi.     (Vita,    1(K>«>.)     Si% 

adniudum  Augustum  olim  dixisse  accc-  for  his  other  buildings,  Panvin.  850. 
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But  perhaps  more  important  than  any  indiyidual  buildings 
were  his  labours  to  render  the  city  more  habitable  by  paving 
and  widening  the  streets,  and  by  removing  the  porticoes  and 
other  projections  which  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  at  the  Jubilee 
of  1475,  pointed  out  to  him  as  hindrances  which  prevented  the 
popes  from  being  fully  masters  of  Eome.'  The  hostile  Stephen 
of  Infessura  tells  us  that  Sixtus  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by 
the  undisguised  hatred  and  execrations  of  his  people."^ 

The  death  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  preceded  that  of  Sixtus  by 
about  a  year.  At  the  instance  of  cardinal  Julian  deUa  j^^^  30, 
Bovere,  he  had  consented  to  release  cardinal  Balue,  1^83. 
after  an  imprisonment  of  fourteen  years.^  In  his  last  illness^ 
when  acute  bodily  sufferings  awoke  within  him  remorse  for 
his  long  life  of  sin  and  crime,  and  rendered  more  intense 
the  superstition  which  had  always  been  a  part  of  his  character,^ 
he  gathered  around  him  all  the  most  famous  relics  which 
could  be  obtained, — among  them  the  holy  phial,  which  had 
never  before  been  removed  from  Beims  since  the  time  (as 
was  believed)  of  Clovis.^  He  entreated  the  pope  to  send  him 
any  relics  which  might  relieve  his  agonies ;  and  Sixtus  com- 
plied with  the  request  so  liberally  that  the  Bomans  in  alarm 
remonstrated  lest  their  city  should  suffer  by  being  stripped  of 
such  treasures.^  He  sent  for  hermits  and  other  devotees 
of  noted  sanctity,  in  the  hope  that  their  intercessions  might 
prolong  his  life.'  Of  these  the  most  renowned  was  one  Francis, 
a  native  of  Faola,  in  Calabria."  Francis,  it  is  said,  was  bom 
with  only  one  eye ;  but  his  mother  vowed  that,  if  the  other  eye 
might  be  granted  to  him,  he  should  wear  the  habit  of  St. 
Francis  for  a  year  at  least,  and  her  wish  was  fulfilled.^  He 
became  a  Minorite  friar,  but,  like  Peter  of  Murrone  in  an  earlier 
time,'*  he  withdrew  to  live  in  a  cave,  and,  although  utterly 
illiterate,  was  held  in  veneration  for  the  austerity  of  his  life  and 

'  Infess.  1897, 1900 ;  Roomont,  III.  L  that   the   French   king   had  deserved 

170,  403 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  641.  greatly  of  the   church.     (Jac.  Volat 

■^  His  funeral  was  shabby.     "Erat  1S7.) 

quidem  niger,  deformis,  et  guttur  ejus  '  **  Y  fist  aussi  Tcnir  grand  nombre 

inflatum,  visu  similis  diabolo ;  anima  de  bigots,  bigottes  ot  gens  de  devotion, 

ejus  ab  omnibus  qui  eum  viderunt  ma-  comme  hermites  et  sainctes  creatures, 

ledicta  et  diabolo  mandata  fuit  palam  et  pour  sans  cesser  prier  k  Dieu  qu'il  per- 

aperto."    (1943.)  mist  qu'il  ne  mourust  point,  et  qu'il  le 

"  Comines  in  Petitot,  xii.  869;  Jao.  laissast     encores    vivre."      (Jean    do 

Volat  120 ;  Not  del  Nantiporto,  1071.  Troyes,  in  Petitot,  xiv.  108.) 

<*  Hallam,  i.  91.  '  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  April  2 ; 

f  Oomines,  391 ;  Jean  de  Troyes,  116.  GuiU.  de  YiUeneuve,  in  Petitot,  xiv. 

0  The  pope  pacified  them  by  saying  289.                      *  Acta  BS.  107. 

that  he  had  given  away  but  little,  and  *  See  Vol.  III.  p.  500. 
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for  his  reputation  of  miraculous  power.^  Lionis^  having  heud 
his  fame,  entreated  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  pope  that  tliii 
holy  man  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  hermit^  after  haTii^ 
refused  a  request  from  his  sovereign,  was  compelled  by  the 
pope's  authority  to  set  out;'  and  as  he  passed  through  Bern 
his  apj)earance  produced  a  vast  excitemeut.  Sixtos  granted 
him  leave  to  found  a  society  of  "  Hermits  of  St.  Francis,"  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  influence  which  he  might  be  able  throogh 
such  an  agent  to  exercise  on  the  mind  of  Louis,  admitted  hia 
to  long  conferences.  On  reaching  the  French  court,  Franck  was 
received  with  as  much  honour  ^'as  if  he  had  been  the  pope 
himself.*'  ^  While  others  were  disposed  to  ridicule  him,  Loais 
could  not  endure  to  be  long  without  his  company;  he  kndt 
before  him  in  abject  superstition,  hung  on  his  words,  and 
entreated  him  to  spare  him  yet  a  little,  as  if  his  life  were  at  the 
hermit's  disposal ;  he  bestowed  rich  rewards  on  him,  and,  in 
order  to  propitiate  him,  founded  convents  at  Plessis  and  at 
Amboise  for  the  new  religious  society,  the  members  of  which, 
not  content  with  the  name  of  Minorites,  desired  to  signify  their 
utter  insignificance  by  styling  themselves  Minims.* 

AlUiough  Charles  VIII.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Liouisy  had 
attained  his  legal  majority,  the  administration  was  for  some 
years  in  the  hands  of  his  sister  Anne,  a  young  princess  of  clear 
and  firm  mind,  and  of  her  husband  the  Lord  of  Beaujeu.*  The 
Jan.  15.  beginning  of  the  reign  was  marked  by  a  manifestation 
Marc^u  ^^  national  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  papacy.  At  the 
1484.*  first  meeting  of  the  estates  there  was  much  complaint 
as  to  Roman  exactions,^  and  when  memoirs  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  were  presented,  the  first  subject  in  that  which  related 
to  ecclesiastical   affairs  was  the  restoration  of  the  Pragmatic 

"  CominrB,  377;  Acta  SS.  110-4.  ce  men  tay'  (377-8).    Charles  VHI. 

■  Acta  SS.  114,  cuntiiiiied  to  favour  the  Minims,  and 
'  Comincs,  377 :  Rayn.  1483.  22.  on  his  Italian  oxiiedition  founded  the 

■  CViniinca,  377,  3lV7 ;  Rayn.  1483.  well-known  convent  of  the  Trinitk  del 
30,  setiq.  Comines  seems  to  have  been  Mont(;»  at  Itome,  which  remained  in 
mucli  perplexed  as  to  Francis  of  Paola  :  the  ]H>B8e88ion  of  Frc^nch  Minims  until 
•*  No  pense  jamais  avoir  veu  homme  tbe  lirst  Revolution.  Francis  of  PaoU 
vivant  de  si  saincte  vie,  ne  on  il  semblat  die  I  at  Plessis,  April  2,  1507.  (Keu- 
mienx  que  le  Bainct  Esprit  jiarlat  de  sa  niont.  III.  i.  181 ;  Rayn.  1507.  25),  and 
bouche ;  car  il  n'estoit  clerc  no  lettre',  was  canonizetl  by  Leo  X.  in  1519. 

et  napprit  jamais  rien ;   vray  est  quo  •  Sism.  Hist.  d.  Fr.  xv.  2.     There  ij 

sa  lan^uo  Italienne  luy  aidoit  bien  k  a  monstrous  eulogium  on  Louis  in  a 

se  faire  <fmcrveiller.'*    He  spoko  like  letter  from  the  pope  to  Charles  (Rayn. 

one  brought  up  in  a  court ;  his  wisdom  1483.   35).    At  his  death,  Anne  was 

seemed  to  come  of  inspiration.    *^  II  est  23  years  of  age,  and  Charles  was  14. 

ctncore   vif,   jiarr^uoy   se   ponrroit  bit;n  ^  Martin,  vii.  182. 
^hanger  on  en  mieux  ou  en  pis,  et  pour 
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Sanction.  Some  of  the  bishops,  who  were  indebted  to  Borne  for 
their  promotion,®  protested  against  the  interference  of  the  lay 
estates  in  such  a  matter ;  bnt»  although  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  royal  answer  to  the  memorials,  the  par- 
liaments of  France  continued  to  proceed  as  if  it  were  still  in  force.^ 

The  fury  of  the  Boman  factions  burst  forth  with  increased 
violence  on  the  death  of  Sixtus,  and  the  feelings  of  the  populace 
towards  the  late  pope  were  displayed  in  outrages  against  his 
favourites,  his  connexions,  and  his  countrymen  in  general. 
The  palace  of  Jerome  Biario  was  sacked ;  its  gardens  and  orna- 
ments laid  waste ;  and  the  stores  of  the  Genoese  merchants  were 
plundered.® 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  cardinals  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  successor.'  Intrigue  was  busy  among  them; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  which  had  grown  up,  and  which 
Innocent  VI.  had  in  vain  attempted  to  suppress,*  they  endea- 
voured to  secure  advantages  for  themselves,  and  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  some  late  abuses,  by  entering  into  capitulations. 
The  future  pope  was  pledged  to  give  one  hundred  gold  florins 
monthly  to  every  cardinal  whose  yearly  income  was  under  four 
thousand,  to  refrain  from  making  more  than  one  cardinal  of  his 
own  family,  and  from  entrusting  to  any  of  his  kinsmen  the 
fortresses  of  St.  Angelo,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  .Tivoli;  and  in  all 
weighty  matters  he  was  pledged  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Sacred 
College.**  Borgia  was  so  confident  of  success  in  the  election, 
that  he  barricaded  his  palace  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the 
spoliation  which  was  usually  committed  on  the  dwelling  of  a 
new  pope.^    But  Julian  della  Bovere  and  Ascanius   Sforza^ 

^  In  the  samo  year  the  procunitor-  ^  Infess.   1947.    Burchard  deacribcs 

geDoral   appealed  against    the  pope's  the  arrangements  (12,  seqq).    As  the 

nomination  of  a  bishop  of  Toumay,  as  cardinals  were  going  to  tne  conclave, 

being  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Con-  each  was  beset  by  dependants  imploring 

stance  and  of  Basel,  and  to  the  Prag-  him  to  get  them  offices,  or  other  favours, 

matic  Sanction.  (Lib.  de  TEglise  GaU.,  (lb.  14.) 

Preuves.  355  seqq.)  «  Rayn.  1484,  28. 

^  Pr.   des  Lib.  de  I'Egl.  Gall.  269,  "  Bayn.    1484.  28-9,  30-1.     Genna- 

617;   Martin,  vii.  174  6,   191;   Sism.,  relli  publishes  two  letters  written  on 

Hist.  d.  Fr.  xiv.  648,  650,  666-7,  679.  the  election  to  L.  de'  Medici.    (N.  in 

There  is  a  letter  of  Innocent  VIII.  to  Burch.  33.) 

Charles,  warning  him  not  to  allow  any  '  Bayn.  1484.  38. 

measure  which  might  lessen  the  papal  ^  Therewas  a  question  whether  Sforaa 

authority  (July  25).    (Bayn.  1485.  87.)  should  be  admitted  into  the  conclave, 

*  Burchard,    8 ;    Not.    del    Nantip.  as  his  **  mouth "  had  not  been  formally 

1089,  seqq ;  Infess.  1942, 1944-5.  There  **  opened ;"  but  this  was  dedded  in  his 

is  a  curious  account  of  the  preparations  favour  Tib.  28).    M.  Sanuto  says  that, 

for  the  funeral  of  Sixtus  in  Burchard,  teeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  being 

3-5,  ed.  Gennarelli.  chosen,  he  threw  his  influence  into  the 
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exerted  themselves  in  opposition  to  him,  and  by  special  promiM 

gained  many  votes  for  John   Baptist  Cibb,  cardinal  of  St 

Cecilia  and  bishop  of  llilelfi,  who  was  chosen  on  the  fifteenA 

oo  day  of  the  conclave,  and  took  the   name  of  Imio- 

*"«•  "'•  cent  VIII.' 

The  family  of  Cibb  was  of  Greek  origin,  but  had  been  long 
settled  at  Genoa  and  at  Naples.™  The  pope's  father  had  been 
viceroy  of  Naples  under  king  Ben6,  and  senator  of  Borne  in 
the  pontificate  of  Calixtus  IIL°  Innocent  was  a  man  of 
handsome  person  and  of  popular  manners.^  His  earlier  life 
had  been  lax,  and  under  him  Eome  saw  the  novel  scandal  of 
seven  illegitimate  children,  the  offspring  of  different  mothers, 
openly  produced  as  the  pope's  family,  and  the  objects  of  Im 
paternal  favour.^  But,  although  Innocent  may  have  wished  to 
endow  his  son  Francis  ^  with  principalities,  after  the  manner  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  the  only  course  which  he  found  practicable  was  that 
of  enriching  his  children  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  his  war  with  Naples, 
he  continued  witliout  abatement  the  corrupt  and  simoniacal 
exactions  of  his  predecessors/  Offices  were  created  for  the  sake 
of  the  price  which  miglit  be  got  by  the  sale  of  them ;  and  the 
purchasers  sought  to  repay  themselves  by  using  their  oppor- 

Bcalo  of  the  poorest  cardinal,  flattering  varies  much— describing  Francesohetto 

himself  with   such   a   [)opo   he  niiglit  at  diflerent  times  as  son  of  the  pope'i 

riiilly  Ixj  master  of  the  papacy;   but  brother  (91  \  as  son  of  the  pope,  although 

that  in  this  he  was  disappointed  (Miirat.  styled    nephew    rl>5^,    as    nia   bastoid 

xxii.  1280).   Vespucei  U^ls  L.  de*" Medici  (107),  ana  as  his  son,  "ex  uxore  sua.*' 

that  Julian,  if  he  play  his  part  well,  (132).     Guidantonio   Vespucci    reports 

may  bo  virtual  pope.     (N.  in  Burch.  to  Lorenzo  do'Medici,  immediately  after 

33.)  the    election:     "Ha    figliaoli    grandi 

'  Infess.  1047 ;  Not.  di  Nantip.  1001 ;  bastardi,  credo  almeno  uno,  e  figliuole 

Gregorov.  vii.  276-7.  fomine  maritate  qui "  (n.  in  Burch.  83). 

™  At    Naples    they  had    borne  the  Infessura  makes  tho   number  of  chil- 

name    of    Tomacelli — the     family    to  dren  seven  (1.  c.\  while  a  weU-knovo 

which  Boniface  IX.  belonged;  and  they  epigram  raises  it  to  sixteen  : — 

were  called    Cibo  from  tho  chess-pat-  „  ^.  „               •«            .  *.j 

tern  (^$os)  in  their  arms.  Panvin.  852.  ^Su^irrr^aX^' l£^ 

"  Infess.  1017  ;  Gregorov.  vii.  277.  *^ 

*  G.  A.  Vospuc-ci,  in  n.  in  Burchard,  Only  two  of  them  are  mentioned  by 

ed.  Gcnnarelli.  33;   M.  Ranuto,  1230;  name,  Franceschetto,  and  Tlieodorina, 

Panvin.  354;  Gregorov.  vii.  278.  "Nam  who   was  marrietl  to  a  Genoeae.    (See 

et  infima)     conditionis  homines  sajpo  Gregorov.  vii.  278 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  162.) 

exosculabatur  amplectebaturquc.     Ve-  *»  From  liis  insignificant  poracm,  be 

rum  quum  omnibus  blandus  esset,  ne-  was  usually  known  by  the  aiminutire 

mini     tamen     benignus     innatamque  Franceschetto     (Infess.      1977).      He 

avaritiam  jocis  atque  dicteriis  transige-  shocked  the  punctilious  Burchard  by 

bat."    (Raph.  Volat.,  col.  820.)  taking  precedence  of  the  archbiahop  A 

p  Infess.  1048;    Kaph.    Volat.,    col.  Aries  in  a  procession.  (124.) 

821.    It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  'Infess.   1965,   1980-1,    1992,   1996, 

(as  M.  Sanuto,  123G)  that  Innocent  liad  &o. ;    Sism.  viii.  224 ;    Schroi^klu  xxxii. 

been  married  as  a  layman.    Burchard  381. 
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tunities  of  exaction."  Two  papal  secretaries  were  detected  in 
forging  bulls ;  and  as  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  sum  which 
was  demanded  for  a  pardon,  they  were  put  to  death.^  With 
these  abuses  in  the  administration  was  combined  an  increased 
licence  of  manners  in  the  papal  court,  which  did  not  fail  to 
affect  the  habits  of  the  Eomans  in  general.^ 

Although  Innocent,  after  his  election,  had  sworn  a  second 
time  to  the  capitulations  imposed'  by  the  cardinals,  and  had 
become  pledged  neither  to  absolve  himself  nor  to  accept  a  release, 
he  held  himself  at  liberty,  when  firmly  established  in  his  seat, 
to  repudiate  these  obligations,  as  being  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  holy  see.'  And,  having  promised  to  the  Romans,  with 
the  other  cardinals,  and  again  after  his  election,  that  he  would 
bestow  the  more  valuable  Roman  preferments  on  none  but 
citizens,  he  evaded  the  oath  by  preferring  strangers,  after  having 
first  admitted  them  to  the  freedom  of  the  city/  "  But,"  says  the 
chronicler  Stephen  of  Infessura, "  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  deceived 
the  Roman  people,  since  he  had  deceived  Him  to  whom  he  had 
vowed  and  promised  chastity."* 

Throughout  this  pontificate  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  feuds 
of  the  Colonna  and  Orsini  factions.^  And  in  1485  the  pope 
increased  tlie  disorders  of  his  city  by  allowing  all  who  had  been 
banished,  for  whatever  cause,  to  return.  In  consequejnce  of 
this,  Rome  became  a  haunt  of  villains  of  every  sort,  who  eagerly 
flocked  to  avail  themselves  of  the  papal  clemency.  Robbery 
and  murder  were  frequent;  churches  were  plundered  of  their 

*  Infcss.,  as  above.  delootabilia,"  with  buffoons  and  mnm- 

*  Infess.  1991 ;  Burch.  127-8.  mers,   attired   in  silk,   and   gold  and 
"  Thus  Cardinal  Kiario,  at  two  sit-    silver  brocade  (ib.  2000). 

tin»;s,  won   14,000  dncats  of  Francos-  '  Burch.  35 ;  Bayn.  1484.  41.    Inno- 

clietto  Cilx),    who   complained  to   bis  cent  VI.  had  sanctioned  such  repndia- 

father  of  false  play.    The  pope  desired  tion  in  1353,  and  it  was  approved  by 

the  cardinal  to  refund,  but  was  an-  casuists,  on  the  ground  that  cardinals, 

Bworod  that  ho  had   spent  the  money  during  the  vacancv  of  the  see,  had  no 

on  his  palace.  ( Infess.  1992.)   The  same  power  to  do  anything  but  to  elect  a 

canliual  won  8000  ducats  of  Cardinal  pope.    (Sism.  viii.  171.) 

Balue.  (ib.)    After,   when  the  pope's  'Infess.   1946,   1949,   1950;    Bayn. 

vicar  issued  an  order  against  the  keeping  1484.  42.     The   Bomans  were  acous- 

of  concubines,  eitlicr  by  the  clergy  or  tomed  to  make  a  special  c:ipitulation  of 

by  laymen,  Innocent  made  him  recaU  this  sort  (Gregorov.  viL  279) ;  but  Bi- 

it,  ''  pn>pter  quod  talis  effecta  est  vita  naldi    says    that    it    was    an    abuse  : 

sacenlotum   et    curialium,    ut  vix  re-  **Quinimmo    at   Grsoci,  Hebraei,   vel 

jieriatur  qui  concubinam  non  retineat,  Boonani  apud  Deom  discrimen  nuUum 

nd   laudom   Dei  et  fidei  Christianie  **  est,   ita   lUius  vioes  in  terris  gerens, 

(Infess.  1996-7).    At  the  carnival  of  omnium    ^ntium    abeoisso    respectu, 

1491,    the   cardinals   drove   about   in  dignis   qmbuslibot  sacerdotia  conferre 

splendid    carriages,   with    masked   at-  potest "  (1484.  42.)             *  1950. 

t(  ndants,  and  sent  boys  to  one  another's  *  Infess.   1966 ;   Ptovin.  854 ;   Gre- 

lio  isep,    singing   "  verba  lasciva  et  eis  gorov.  vii.  279. 
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plate  and  ornaments ;  every  morning's  lig^ht  diacoyered  h 
Htreets  the  bodies  of  men  who  had  been  assaaaiiiated  di 
the  nipjht ;  and  tlie  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  fonnd  an  asi 
in  the  houses  of  cardinnls.*^  After  a  time.  Innocent  foui 
necessary  to  proclaim  that  murderers  and  other  criminals  A 
leave  the  city.  But  the  spirit  of  his  administration  ww 
pressed  by  the  sarcastic  saying  of  a  high  officer,  that  ** 
willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
and  live."  Immunity  from  all  punishment  was  to  be  bougl 
only  a  sufficient  price  were  oflered.*^ 

Although  Innocent  had  himself  in  earlier  life  been  in 

service  of  the  Neapolitan  crown,  he  speedily  fouu 

opi)ortunity   of  quarrelling  with    Ferdinand,   by 

quiring  that  tribute  should  be  paid  for  Naples  as  in  fo 

times,  and   by  refusing  to  accept  the  white    horse  for  n 

Sixtus  had  commuted  the  payment."^    In  order  to  maintain 

claim  (which  is  siipi)osed  to  have  been  connected  with  a  pr 

for  the  advancement  of  his  son  Franceschetto*)  he  allied 

self  witli  the  disaffected  Noaix)litan  nobles,  and  put  forwa 

grandson  and  namesake  of  king  Keue  as  claimant  of  the  thr 

In  the  war  which  followed,  Ferdinand's  son,  Alfonso,  duIi 

Calabria,  occupied  the  lloman  Campagna  with  his  troops, 

for  months  distressed  the  city  by  cutting  off  all  eommunicai 

from   outside*;*''  but  al  length    a  treaty  was  concluded  w 

Au^.  11,    ^^'^^••^  greatly  in  favour  of  the  pope.     The  king  wn 

148G.  pay  trilmte  to  Rome ;  the  barons  were  free  to  acki 
ledge  the  popt?  and  the  church  as  their  immediate  lords ;  anc 
I)ope  was  to  have  in  his  own  hands  the  disposal  of  bishopi 
and  other  dignities  in  the  Nea{>olitan  kingdom.**  But  ha 
had  this  treatv  been  concluded  when  Ferdinand  set  its  < 
ditions  at  nought.  He  allowed  the  tribute  to  fall  into  an 
he  assumed  the  entire  patronage  of  sees  within  his  domini 
and,  in  defiance  alike  of  honour  and  of  humanity,  he  and 
son  put  to  death  many  of  the  nobles  whose  safety  had  1 
pledgeil.*     The  jK)po  remonstrated  as  to  the  tribute;  but,  i 

»»  Infrss.  n»57-«,  liiS4,  IDs?.  2(>0:)-r> :  ^  nayu.  HSo.  40.    As  to  thittqii 

(ireporov.  vii.  liH7.    Yet  Paiiviiii  BiM-ake  ave  documeuts  in  Bnluz.  i.  5I8-52-I 

of  liinocmt  lus  liaving  taken  iuok"  care  *  Rohriiokh,  xxxii.  371. 

for  public  onler  than  any  former  im-»j)o  '  Infetw.    1955  ;     Rayu.    1486. 

(a5."»'»    and    Raphael   of   Voltcrra    ok-  (liaun.  iv.  382;  Gregorov.  vii.  281. 

peoially   praises   him   on  this  account  »  Tufi-ss.  1957 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  2^ 

(^col.  821).  "  Kavn.   1486.   13-5;    Panvin. 

•  Sehrookh,  xxxii.  380;  Reum.  111.  ii.  Raph.  Volat.  col.  821. 

193.  '  Rayn.   1486.    19,   seqq. ;     MS 
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some  feeble  remonstrances,  he  did  not  venture  to  intercede  for 
the  allies  who  were  exposed  to  the  perfidy  and  the  cruelty  of 
Ferdinand  and  Alfonso.*^  Hostilities  again  began,  and  were 
prolonged  for  some  years.  Innocent  anathematized  Ferdinand 
for  withholding  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  declared  him  to  be 
deposed  and  the  kingdom  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Boman  church ; 
but  in  1492  a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded,  on  the  same  terms 
which  had  before  been  so  little  regarded.* 

In  order  to  strengthen   himself  for  this  contest,  Innocent 
found  it  expedient  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  to 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  opposed.     He  married 
his  son  Franceschetto  to  a  daughter  of  the  Medicean 
family ;™  and  he  bestowed  the  dignity  of  cardinal  on  Lorenzo's 
son  John,  wlio  was  then  only  thirteen  years  old.     The 
promotion  was  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  boy  should  be 
old  enough  to  take  possession  of  his  dignity ;  and  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  repaired  to  Home  for  this  purpose,  he 
was  received  with  the  pomp  which  was  usually  reserved 
for  the  visits  of  royal  personages."*    Through  his  connexion  with 
the  Medici,  Innocent  was  brought  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  great  Boman  family  of  Orsini,  of  which  Lorenzo's  wife, 
Clarice,  was  a  member.® 

Innocent,  like  his  predecessors  since  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire,  projected  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  pontificate  he  invited  all  Christian  princes  to  take  part  in 
such  an  expedition,  and  he  afterwards  entered  into  negotiations 
and  agreements  for  carrying  it  into  eflect ;  but  without  any  con- 
siderable result.^  The  death  of  Mahomet  II.  had  been  followed 
by  a  contest  for  the  throne  between  his  sons  Bajazet  and  Djem ; 
the  younger  brother  resting  his  claim  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  bom  after  his  father's  accession.**    On  being  defeated  by 

Giann.  iv.  382,  388-9 :  Sism.  viii.  187-8.  seqq.;    Ciac    iii.    123,    140;    Koaooe'a 

The  first  executions  took  place  only  two  I^eo  X.  i.  18,  22-3 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  300. 

days    after    the    date    of   tho    treaty.  Jt)hn  de'  Medici  was  bom  Dec  11, 1475 

(TroUope,  ii.  4:U.)  (Roscoe  i.  1). 

^  Infess.  1980 ;  Rayn.  1487.  10 ;  Mu-  »  The  Orsini  had  formerly  been  the 

rat.  IX.  ii.  223 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  285.  pope's  enemies,   so  that  one  of  them 

>  Infess.  1991 ;  Rayn.  1487.  12;  1489.  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  Tiber. 

7;  Panvin.  355;  Sism.  viii.  247.  (Infess.  1959-60.) 

*"  A  son  of  this  union,  by  marrying  '  Rayn.    1484.  61,  seqq. :    1485.   1, 

the  I.eiress  of  the  Malespinas,  got  the  seqq.;  Wilkins,  iii.  626;  Schrockb,xzxU. 

marquiaite  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  which  371. 

was  made  a  dukedom  by  the  emperor  *>  Krantz,  Saxonift,  328.   Mahomet  II. 

Maximilian,  and  remained  in  the  Cib6  had  entleavoured  to  prevent  such  oon- 

family  imtil  the  18th  century.    (Ore-  t^sts  by  decreeinji;  that  all  the  brothers 

gorov.  vii.  308 ;  Reumont,  III.  ii.  65.)  of  a  new  sultan  should  be  put  to  death  ; 

"  Infess.  1985;   Burchard.  IGO,  162,  but  Djem,  being  at  a  distance  when  his 
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his  brother,  Djem  took  refuge  in  Rhodes   with   the  Eni^ 
of  St.  John,  who  transferred  him    for  safety  to  \k 

A  D    1482« 

care  of  their  brethren  in  France.**  Great  offers  wen 
made  by  Bajazet  to  the  order,  in  the  liope  of  inducing  them  to 
put  Djem  into  his  hands ;  while  the  kings  of  France  and  Hon- 
gary,  of  Anigon  and  Naples,  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  contended 
for  liim,  with  the  view  of  setting  him  at  the  head  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother."  But  the  pope  was  successfal,  and 
Djem,  after  a  residence  of  more  than  six  years  in  France,  wu 
March  10,  cscortcd  by  Cardinal  Balue  to  Rome,  where  he  m 

1489.      received  as  a  sovereign  prince,*  and  was  lodged  in  the 
Vatican  palace.     The  master  of  the  Hospitallers,  D'Anbosaoo, 
was  rewarded  for  the  surrender  of  his  guest  by  being  promoted 
to  the  college  of  cardinals.**     At  his  first  interview  with  the 
pope,  Djem  refused  to  perform  the  usual  homage,  and  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  kiss  him  on  the  shoulder ; '  and  throogfaoot 
his  residence  at  Home,  he  was  careful  to  maintain  his  pie- 
tensions  to  dignity.^    Bajazet  renewed  his  offers  for  the  poe- 
session  of  his  brother's  person,  or  for  his  death.*     It  is  said  that 
at  one  time  he  employed  an  Italian  to  destroy  both  Djem  and 
the  pope  by  poisoning  the  water  of  which  they  drauak;*  at 
another  time  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  offer  a  yearly  payment 
of  40,000  ducats  for  the  maintenance  and  safe  keeping  of  the 
prince ;  ^  and  this  sum  was  duly  paid.     In  order  further  to  pro- 
pitiate the  pope,  Bajazet  presented  him  with  a  relic  of  extra- 
ordinary sanctity — the  head  of  the  lance  which  had  pierced  the 
May  31,    Saviour's  side.      This  gift  was  not  the   less  valued 

1492.      because  the  sacred  lance  was  supposed  to  exist  also  at 

fiither  died,  had  cscaiKHl.    (Ilammcr,  ii.  '  Sec  a  remarkable  description  of  him 

219-221,  253.)  by  Andrew  Mantegna,  the  painter,  in 

'  Letters  of  Pixtiw  IV.  in  Rhjti.  1482.  Keumout,  III.  i.  103. 

37-8;  Hammur,  ii.  2G3,  2(W)-8.     (Seo  *  See  Burchard,  in  EccArd,ii.  2053-8: 

Vertot,  ii.  357,  Beqq. ;  530,  soqq.).  Baluz.   i.  517-8.    The  ternia  on  wLidi 

'  Krantz,  Wauaalia,  305 ;  CumincH  in  the  pi^pc  and  the  sultan  8tood  mav  bp 

Petitot,  xii.  392 ;  Rayn.  1482.  77;  1485.  inferred   from    the  fact,   tliat    Ba^t 

11;   Schnickh,  xxxii.  378-9;   Hammer,  riK^mnurnded  the  arehbiahop  of  ArldB 

ii.  270.  for  the  cardiualate.    (Eccard,  ii.  205S.) 

«  Burc'hard,  112-7;  Infia?.  1980  :  •  Inft ss.  1994;  Rayn.  J 490.  6 ;  Munt 
Rayn.  1485.  12;  1188.  9,  and  Mansi's  Ann.  IX.  ii.  231. 
note ;  Grogorov.  vii.  284-5.  Balue  had  •»  Infess.  1998  (who  gives  an  accoant 
jubt  been  released  from  his  h)ug  im-  of  the  ambassador*8  interview  with 
prisonment  at  Loches.  (Martin,  vii.  Djem);  Guiccianl.  81.  Gieselcr hascoI- 
142.)  lected  much  information  as  to  Djem. 
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Baptist.    (Rayn.  1484.  72-8.)  by  shutlinfir  him  up  in  the  castle  of  St. 

"  Burch.  121 ;  Infess.  1987.  Angelo.    (Infess.  2005.) 
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Paris,  Nuremberg,  and  other  places  of  the  west ;  and  to  this  day 
it  is  revered  as  one  of  the  four  chief  relics  of  St  Peter's  Church.® 

While  the  project  of  a  war  against  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
east  remained  unexecuted,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Mahometan 
power  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  after  a  war  of  twelve  years.**  The  exultation 
produced  at  Borne  by  the  report  of  this  success  was  unbounded. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Spanish  cardinal  Borgia 
exhibited  bull-fights  and  other  spectacles,  and  for  several  days 
distributed  food  and  wine  to  all  who  chose  to  apply.® 

Innocent  YIII.  died  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  25th  of  July  of 
the  same  yean'  It  is  said  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Jewish 
physician,  although  without  the  pope's  consent,  to  prolong  his 
life,  by  injecting  into  his  veins  the  blood  of  three  boys,  whom 
their  parents  sold  with  a  view  to  the  experiment ;  but,  although 
it  proved  fatal  to  the  children,  it  was  unavailing  for  the  intended 
purpose.* 

Three  months  before  the  death  of  Innocent — at  the  very  time 
when  Bome  was  engrossed  by  the  reception  of  the  young  son  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  into  the  college  of  cardinals —  a  i  7 
Lorenzo  himself  died  at  his  villa  of  Careggi,  near 
Florence ;  ^  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death-bed  lead  us  to 
trace  the  earlier  Iiistory  of  a  remarkable  man,  who,  by  the  power 
of  eloquence  and  by  bis  earnest  zeal  for  religion  and  morality, 
had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  in  that  city.* 

•  Reumont,  III.  i.  193.    For  its  re-  86-91. 

ception.  see  Burchard,  179,  182-3,  185-  •  Burch.   158-9 ;    Not.    del.   Nantip. 

9,193.    The  sultan  had  the  candour  to  1107;  Proscott,  ii.   91;  Gregorov.  vii. 

inform  the  pope,  through  his  ambas-  299.    For  the  celebration  in  England, 

sador,  that  the  point  (cuspis)  of  the  see  Bacon,  105. 

lance  was  in  possession  of  the  French  ^  Infcss.  2000. 

king.    (Infcss.  2005.)    For  the  history  '  lb.  2005 ;  Burch.  193. 

of  the  relic,  see  Viotorelli,  in  Ciacon.  *>  For  Machiavclli's  oulogium  on  Lo- 

iii.  100-1.    If,  says  this  writer,  Diony-  rcnzo,  see  the  History  of  Florence,  ii. 

sius  of  Halicarnassus  speaks  of  several  271-5.    The  extravagant  partialibr  of 

places  as  clalnung  the  tomb  of  ^neas,  Roscoe  has  produced  a  reaction  in  later 

and  if  seven  cities  claimed  the  birth  of  writers.    The  festivities  of  the  cardinal's 

Homer,  why  should  it  be  objected  that  reception  were  interrupted  by  the  ar- 

the  holy   lance  is  claimed  for  several  rival  of  a  courier  bringing  the  news  of 

places?    (Cf.  Kayn.  1492.  15-6.)  his  father's  death.    (Burchard,  171.^ 

^  Calixtus  III.  in  1455,  hud  issued  a  *  For  the  historv  of  Savonarola  there 
bull  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  are  the  old  Uves  by  J.  F.  Picus  of  Mi- 
there  are  frequent  notices  of  the  war  randola  (in  Bates's  Vit<B  aelectorum  aU- 
with  them  in  Uaynaldus  (e.  g.  1455.  39 ;  quot  Virorum,  Lond.  1681)  and  the 
1457.  70;  1462.  44  (the  recovery  of  Dominican  Burlamacchi  (in  Baluz. 
Gibraltar);  1485.  30;  1486.  52,  seqq. ;  Miscell.  i.);  and  later  biographies  by 
1487. 13,  seqq.;  1489.9,  seqq.;  1491. 1-  Budelbach  (Hamburg,  1835);  Meier 
5;  1492.  1).  See  Mariana,  ii.  596-7;  (Berlin,  1836),  Perrens  (Pans,  1853), 
Prcsoott's  Fenlinnnd  and  Isabella,  ii.  Heraud  (?)  (London,    1843),   Madden 
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Jeroino  SavonaFola  was  born  in  1452  at  FerraiBy  where  bv 
p:rancl  father,  a  native  of  Padua,  had  settled  as  physician  totk 
courts  It  was  the  ivish  of  the  family  that  Jerome  should  foDof 
the  same  profession;  but  he  preferred  ttie  study  of  thedqgj, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  iw 
induced  by  the  preiu*hing  of  a  friar,  by  some  visions  with  iriddi 
he  supposed  himself  to  be  favoured,  and    by  disgust  at  the 

wickedness  and  disorder  of  the  world,  to  enter  intD 
^"  '  the  Dominican  order — ^to  which  he  was  especially  in- 
clined by  his  reverence  for  its  great  teacher,  Thomas  of  Aqnina' 
To  the  study  of  Aquinas  he  now  added  that  of  Cassian  and  other 
ascetic  writers ;  ^  but,  above  all,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  holf 
Scriptures,"  of  which  his  knowledge  became  very  great,  althoogh 
he  api^ears  to  have  carried  to  an  excess  the  caprices  of  tiie 
allegorical  system  of  interpretation.®    After  having  spent  seren 

years  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  Bolo;2:na,  he  «» 

A  D    148''  O  ' 

removed  by  his  superiors  to  St.  llilark's,  at  Florence, 
a  monastery  which  but  a  few  years  before  had  been  governed 
by  the  saintly  archbishop  Antoninus,'^  while  its  walls  were 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  the  "  angelical "  painter  of  Fieflde.* 
But  already  its  discipline  had  grievously  decayed; 
"  ^  '  and  Savonarola,  when  after  some  years  he  was  elected 
prior,  found  it  necessary  to  correct  by  strict  and  searching 
reforms  a  state  of  luxury  and  worldliness  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  institutions  of  St.  Dominic'^ 

After  some  unpromising  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  serious 
natural  disqualifications,  Savonarcda  had  burst  forth  into  un- 
equalled power  as  a  preacher ;  and  the  vast  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence was  crowded  by  multitudes  who  eagerly  hung  on  his 
words.*  His  fervid  and  fluent  language,  his  passionate  gestures, 
his  eyes  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  seemed  to  indicate  a  man 
j)ossessed  by  the  convictions  which  he  expressed,  and  authorised 

(Ix)nd.    1853).    and   VHlari   (Florence,  »  Picus,  111. 

1859).     Of  tlieso  hiK)]sa,  Villari's  is  by  "  lb.  112. 

far  the  most  olaborato   and   valuable.  "  See  Perrcns,  Ft.  II.  c.  iii.;  Vfllari, 

Beo  also  an  adniirablo  article  by  Dean  i.  110.  114-7,  325;  Milm.  18. 

Milman  (Quart.  Rev.,  June,  185(5).  re-  '  For  the  reform  by  which  it  had 

printed  in  his  *  Essays ; '  a  lecture  by  been  made  OT«r  to  the  DominicanB,  see 

the  late  Rev.  F.  Myers,  *  Lectures  on  Antonin.  526. 

GreatMen;'andPt.II.ofHaHes'Neue  <>  Villarl,  i.  33.    For  St  Antoninns, 

Propheten.*  see  JEu.  Sylv.  Comment.  90 ;  Acta  SS, 

^  Pious,  108 :    Rurlam.  531 ;  ViUari,  May   2  (although   Butler  and   othen 

i.  1-2.  place   him  on  tbu  10th).    He  died  in 

>  Picus.  109,  112:  Burlam.  531 ;  Vil-  1459. 

lari,  i.  14-t>;  and  Dooum.  i. :  Milman,  '  Vilhiri,  i.  121,  150-2. 

5-6.  •  Picus.  112;  Burlam.  533;  Permit 
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to  speak  in  the  name  of  God.^  The  chief  aim  of  his  preaching 
was  to  rouse  men  from  the  chill  indifference  to  spiritual  things 
which  marked  the  character  of  the  age^  and  was  especially  con- 
spicuous amidst  the  material  prosperity  and  the  literary  and 
artistic  culture  of  the  Florentines.'*  He  denounced  the  sins 
of  all  classes,  including  the  prelates  and  clergy,  as  to  whom 
he  declared  that  the  church  had  once  had  golden  priests  and 
wooden  chalices,  but  that  now  the  chalices  were  of  gold  and 
the  priests  were  wooden — that  the  outward  splendour  of  reli- 
gion had  been  hurtful  to  spirituality.*  He  was  fond  of  ex- 
pounding the  Apocalypse,  and  confidently  foretold  chastisements 
as  being  near  at  hand.  According  to  words  revealed  to  him 
in  a  vision,  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was  to  come  on  the  earth 
speedily  and  swiftly.^  A  new  Cyrus  was  to  descend  on  Italy  from 
beyond  the  Alps ;  *  the  church  was  to  be  scourged  and  was  to  be 
renewed.*  In  part,  these  prophecies  did  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  the  result  of  a  firm  belief  in  a  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  carried  on  according  to  the  principles  declared  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures— a  conviction  that,  as  offences  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  threatened  punishments  would  surely  ensue ;  and  as 
to  this,  Savonarola's  error  consisted  in  assuming  too  certainly 
the  time  when  the  punishment  was  to  come.^  But  in  part  his 
utterances  claimed  a  higher  source ;  for  from  an  early  stage  of 
his  monastic  life  he  had  supposed  himself  to  be  favoured  with 
visions  and  revelations,  communicated  to  his  mind  by  angels,® 
and  commissioned  to  announce  the  designs  of  God  to  men. 
As  some  of  his  predictions  were  fulfilled,  the  general  belief  in 
him  increased ;  ^  his  followers  spoke  of  him  as  **  the  prophet ; "  * 
and  by  means  of  the  press,  his  writings  and  his  fame  were 

t.  i.  20,  41-2.  and  Pt.  II.  c.  ii. ;  Villuri  and  Doc.  pp.  272,  2S4. 
i.  28-9,  68,  118.  123;  Milm.  10.  •  Picua,  115;  Burlain.  534-5;  Guicc. 

»  Pic.  116  ;  Burbim.  539  ;  Vill.  i.  118.  104 ;  VUlari,  i.  70-2. 143. 295 ;  Perrens, 

"  BiirluuL  549;  Villuri,  i.  74.  i.  192,  and  tiic  concluding  chapter;  Ilasc, 

*  Villari.  i.  169-70.  129;  Milman,  34-7.    Rudelbach  seems 

y  **  Ecco  f^ladiiis  Domini  super  tcrram  to  miikc  too  little  of  this  (308,  seqq.). 
cito  ot  velocitor."    (Hurlam.  534.)  *  K  g.  As  to  the  deaths  of  the  pope. 

'  Burlam.  544;  Nauclcrus.  1118.  the    French  king,    and    Lorenzo    de 

"  See    his      *  Comi)endium    Kevela-  Medici.  ( Picus,  1 14.)  Yet  these,  as  has 

tionum,'  and   his  defence  of  the  Com-  been  remarked,  were  predictions  which 

pendium  agiiiiist  Samuel  of  Monte  Gas-  might  eafely  be  hazarded  without  any 

sine  (Strasburg,  1615);   Picns,  213-4;  supernatural  revelation.     See  for  his 

Burlam.  533-4 ;  Perrens,  i.  29-31 ;  Vil-  most  remarkable  predictions,  Perrens, 

hiri,  i.  76-82 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  470.   £ven  Pt  II.  c.  v. ;  as  to  his  failures,  Bayle, 

before  entering  into  the  monastic  state,  art.  SavonardU^  n.  *. 
he  hud  published  a  tract  to  this  effect        *  See  e.g.  Benedetto,  **  Vnlncra  Dili- 

(Vill.  i.  ir»-7.  aufl  Doc.  ii.)  gentis  "in Villari,  Doc. xlvii.-ix. ;  Gui*w. 

»>  PeiTcns,  ii.  70-1 ;  Villari,  i.  298-9,  104. 
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carried  not  onlv  throushout  Italf.  bat  far  beTond  its  budeni^ 
There  were  st<^ries  as  to  his  being  rapt  fioin  his  aenses  while 
prayin? :  that  his  tace  had  been  seen  to  shine  with  a  odestiil 
lisfht ;  that  he  La-i  contests  with  eril  spiritSL* 

To  th>:'  familr  of  3[e«iiM.  Savonarola  was  inflexiblv  hoB^e. 
Himself  a  2>?.iIons  repablican,  he  regarded  them  as  nsurpotof 
the  lil-ierty  ^^\  Florence  ;  ^  and  he  viewed  with  disgnst  and  indi^ 
nation  the  £rp:*<s  li«?entioasness  and  the  pagan  tendencies  which 
were  cosabice^i  in  LorenZ'>  with  refinement  of  manners  and 
high  culture  of  tastes  for  literature  and  art.'  He  refused  iJ 
pay  some  marks  of  respect  by  which  the  priors  of  St  Mark's 
had  been  accu.stomed  to  acknowledge  the  favonrs  bestowed  on 
their  house  by  the  Medicean  family.  The  attempts  of  Lorenzo 
to  alarm  or  to  conciliate  him  were  vain ;  ^  but  when  at  length 
the  ''  Magnifico'  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and  when  amidst 
the  terrors  of  his  aroused  conscience,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
trust  the  spiritual  counsels  of  his  chaplains^  he  eagerly  re- 
quested a  visit  from  the  friar  who,  alone  of  all  the  clergy,  had 
spoken  to  him  with  unflattering  frankness.  He  professed  espe- 
cial remorse  fur  three  things — the  cruelties  committed  in  the 
sack  of  Volterra ;  ^  his  interference  with  the  funds  of  a  bank 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  voun^  women" — of  whom  manv 
had  in  consequence  of  his  acts  been  driven  to  a  life  of  ^"ice ; 
and  the  bUKxlshed  which  had  taken  place  on  account  of  the 
Pazzian  con.sj)iracy.^  To  his  request  for  absolution  Savonarola 
replied  by  assurances  of  tlie  divine  mercy  and  goodness ;  but 
it  is  said  that  he  in  his  turn  required  of  the  penitent  three 
things — that  he  should  have  a  living  faith  in  God's  will  and 
power  to  forgive ;  that  he  should  restore  all  that  he  had  un- 
justly taken;  and  that  he  should  restore  the  republican  liberties 
of  Florence.     As  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  Lorenzo  made 


'  PicuB»  125-27;  Vmuri.  i.  110,  140. 
174-5;  Gregurov.  vii.  417.  It  is  said 
tliat  evifii  tlie  Grand  Turk  ordered  e^>me 
<\i  hiH  Hcrmons  to  lie  traiiHlated,  in  order 
Ui  l»ecome  ucquaiiited  with  them  ^^Bur- 
1am.  fiV..    But  thiH  wn8  later. 

•  Picu.-f,   123-4 ;    Burlam.   533.     See  . 
Savoiuirola's     *  Compendium     Bevela- 
tioiium.' 

*  Pieufl,  114  5. 

'  Vill.  i.  38,  Berjq.  Aa  to  the  charaeter 
of  Ijorenzo,  sec  pp.  43-4 ;  Perkins, 
Tuscan  Sculpture,  \\.  5.  The  style  of 
fnagnijico   was  not  an  epithet  peculiar 


to  him,  but  was  a  title  commonly  girni 
to  iH'rsons  of  distinction  who  had  uo 
other— ambassadon<,condottieri,i$LC  He 
was  not  "Lorenzo  il  magnitico,"  bat 
**  II  magnilioo  liorenzo  "  :  Sism.  viii.  127  . 
Kftsctie  denies  this. 

^  Mihuan,  19-20;  Burlam.  535;  Per- 
rens,  i.  57-8;  VUhiri,  i.  118,  12a  1.  For 
O«mo's  munificence  to  St.  Mark's,  see 
Vespas.  in  3Iai,  i.  332. 

'  See  Mur.  Ann.  IX,  ii.  168;  Trol- 
loyte,  iii.  299 ;  and  above,  p.  533,  n.  \ 

"  The  *•  Monte  delle  FanciuUe." 

"  Burlam.  537 ;  Viilari,  i.  135-6. 
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the  required  profession;  to  the  second  he  consented^  although 
with  some  reluctance.  But  when  Savonarola,  rising  from  his 
seat,  enounced  the  last  demand  with  the  sternness  of  a  prophet, 
the  dying  man,  gathering  up  his  remaining  strength,  turned 
his  back  on  the  friar ;  and  Savonarola  left  him  unabsolved.^ 


•  Picus,  115 ;  Biirlam.  537  (who  says 
that  SavoDarola  believed  that  if  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
longer  with  Lorenzo,  his  efforts  to  bring 
him  to  a  better  mind  would  have  been 
successful).  As  Politian  and  others 
represent  Lorenzo's  death  as  peaceful, 
the  account  given  by  Savonarola's 
friends  has  been  much  questioned,  as 


by  Rudelbach,  84;  Perrens,  i.  59-63; 
Dean  Miknan  (21  2) ;  Harford,  <  Life  of 
M.  Angelo,'  i.  144.  Hase  thinks  it  the 
most  likely  story,  and  in  defence  of  it 
see  Villari,  L  155-9.  Mr.  Madden  tries 
to  harmonise  the  accounts,  i.  156-7; 
and,  in  truth,  the  question  seems  to  bo 
whether  the  one  st(Hry  must  be  held  to 
exclude  the  other. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

ALEXANDER  THE  SIXTH. 
A.D.  1492—1503. 

The  death  of  Innocent  was  followed  by  disturbances  such  is 
had   become  usual  during  a  vacancy  of  the  popedom.    The 
whole  country  around   Rome  was  in  arms ;  •  within  the  dtf 
itself  it  is  said  that  two  liundred  and  twenty  persons  were  dain.* 
The  cardinals  met  for  the  election  of  a  successor  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  on  the  6th  of  August.   The  practice  of  intrigue  had  been 
common  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  manner  in  which  memben 
of  the  college  now  put  themselves  foiward  as  candidates  was  with- 
out example.^    Among  these  the  most  prominent  were  Boderick 
Borgia,  whose  seniority,  wealth,  and  frequent  employment  in 
the  most  important  business  of  the  church,  gave  weight  to  his 
pretensions ;  Ascanius  Sforza,  son  of  the  great  condottiere  who 
had  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  the  dukedom  of  Milan;  and 
Julian  della  Eovere,  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.**    Although  expe- 
rience had  amply  proved  the  ineflicacy  of  capitulations,  an  at- 
tempt was  once  more  made  to  bind  the  future  pope  by  engage- 
ments of  this  kiud ;  among  other  things,  he  was  required  to 
promise   that   he  would  not  make  any  cardinals  without  the 
consent  of  the  existing  members  of  the  body. 

The  (;onclave  was  of  unusual  duration.  Much  bribery  was 
practised.  Sforza,  after  having  ascertained  that  his  own  chance 
of  election  was  little  or  none,  transferred  his  interest  to  Borgia; 
and  it  is  said  that  all  the  cardinals,  except  della  Eovere,  Picco- 
lomini,  and  three  others,  were  bought  by  the  promise  of  money 
or  preferments.''  At  length,  on  the  fifth  night,  the  deliberations 
of  the  cardinals  resulted  in  the  election  of  Borgia,  who  ex- 
claimed "  I  am  po])e,  pontiff,  and  vicar  of  Christ  1 "  and  hastily 
put  on  the  papal  mantle,  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality 
of  his  succesa'    The  name  which  he  took  was  Alexander  YL 

•  M.  Samitn,  in  Mnrat.  xxiv.  1249.  ^  lb.   309;     S<hrockh,    xxxii.    385; 
»»  Burch.  193-4,  213,  cd.  Geiinarclli;     lieum.  II.  i.  199. 

IiifesHura,  2009.  *  Infess.  2009 ;  Gnicciard.  6. 

*  Gregorov.  vii.  308-9.  '  Gregorov.  vii.  311. 
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Within  a  few  days,  Sforza,  according  to  compact,  received 
the  oflSce  of  vice-chancellor,  which  Borgia  had  held,  together 
with  his  palace,^  and  some  churches  and  castles;  while  the 
preferments  accumulated  on  other  members  of  the  college 
attested  the  value  of  their  support,  and  the  means  by  wliich  it 
had  been  secured.^  But  the  consciousness  of  having  attained 
his  dignity  by  means  which  might  have  vitiated  the  election — 
the  dread  of  any  inquiry,  by  a  general  council  or  any  other 
tribunal,  into  the  circumstances  of  his  elevation — hung  as  a 
weight  on  the  pope  all  his  days,  and  affected  his  course  of 
conduct* 

Boderick  Borgia  (whose  change  of  surname  has  been 
already  mentioned)  ^  was  born  in  1431  at  Valencia,  of  a  family 
belonging  to  the  lower  grade  of  nobles.  He  had  studied  at 
Bologna,  and  in  early  life  had  been  an  advocate  and  also  a 
soldier.  To  his  uncle  Oalixtus  III.  he  was  indebted  for 
rapid  ecclesiastical  promotion ;  he  became  cardinal,^  archbisliop 
of  his  native  city,  vice-chancellor  of  the  Boman  church ;  and 
his  support  of  Sixtus  IV.  in  his  election  had  procured  for 
him  the  abbacy  of  Subiaco.™  By  these  preferments,  and  by 
inheritance  from  Calixtus,  he  had  become  very  wealthy;  and 
a  mission  as  legate  to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
money  for  the  crusade,  had  considerably  increased  his  riches, 
although  it  had  not  improved  his  reputation.'^  He  was  more 
esteemed  for  eloquence  than  for  learning,  but  was  especi- 
ally noted  for  the  craft,  the  perseverance,  and  the  fertility 
of  resources  which  marked  his  character  as  a  negotiator.® 
Fond  as  he  was  of  pleasure,  he  never  allowed  the  pursuit  of 
it  to  interfere  with  business,  to  which  he  often  devoted  a  large 

*  Now  oaUed  Oesarini.  ignorant,  sensual,  siiDoniaral,  &c. ;  also 
>"  Infess.  2008;  Guicciard.  6;  Burch.  Rayn.   1472.  22;    1473.  18-9.    On  his 
205-12 ;  Punvin.  857;  Grcgorov.  vii.  310.  return,  Borgia  was  nearly  shipwrecked. 
«  See  the  North  British  Review,  Jan.  ^Vita  Sixti  IV.  iii  Murat.  III.  ii.  1060.) 
1871.  •  **  Vire8tin^eniiadqu«Bcum<^ueve^- 
^  P.  493 ;  Panvin.  357.  satilis,  et  animi  magni ;  sermo  ei  prom- 
'  Ho  was  at  first  cardinal  of  St.  Nioo-  tus  est,  ct  in  inediocri  litteraturu  yalde 
las  in  Garccro,  and  was  promoted  by  oompositus;    natura   est  callidus,    sed 
Sixtus  to  the  episcopal  cardinalates  of  ante  omnia  mirie  ati  res  tractandas  in- 
Albauo  and  Porto.    (PaiiWn.  357.)  dustrisB.    Claret  minim  in  modum  opi- 
■"  Grc<<oroT.  vii.  233,  313.  Sixtus  also  bus,"  &c.     (Jac.  Volaterr.  in   Murat 
nominated  him  to  the  archbishoprick  xxiii.  130;  cf.  Guioo.  6.^    Alexander's 
of  Seville,  but  was  baffled  by  the  oppo-  utter    futhlessness,  which    was   such 
sitiou  of  king  Ferdinand.    (Mariana,  ii.  that  even  his  oath  could  not  be  trusted, 
559.)  and    his   success,    are  celebrated    by 
"  See  Mariana,  ii.  478-9,  who  takes  Machiavelli  (Princiue,c.  18).    M'  Gre- 
occasion  to  give  a  very  unfavourable  gorovius  rates  his  anilities  much  lower 
account  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  as  being  than  has  been  usual  (vii.  500). 
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part  of  the  night.''  And,  although  he  hesitated  at  no  crime  ftr 
the  attainment  of  his  objects,  he  is  praised  for  the  placability 
of  his  disposition,  and  for  the  patience  with  which  he  OTercane 
the  enmity  of  opponents.^ 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ecclesiastical  life,  he  made  greii 
professions  of  piety  and  charity,  visiting  churches  and  hospitah, 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  the  largeness  of  his  almfigivii^*' 
One  of  the  tirst  indications  of  the  qualities  for  wliich  he  afterwards 
became  infamous,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  severe  reproof  whiA 
Pius   II.,   while  sojourning  at  the  baths  of  Petrioli  after  the 
council  of  Slantua,  addressed  to  him  on  account  of  his  having 
witnessed,  if  he  did  not  even  join  in,  some  dandng 
which  is  described  as  ind(K?ent,  in  a  garden  at  Sena.' 
At  a  later  time — probably  about  1470,  he  entered  into  a  con- 
nexion with  a  woman  named  Yanozza  de'  Catanei,  whom  be 
regarded   as  a  sort  of  wife,   while  he  provided  her  with  two 
husbands  in  succession,  and  found  places  for  these  men  in  some 
of  the  government  offices.*    By  Yanozza  he  became  the  fath« 
of  five  children,  of  whom  three  sons  and  a  daughter  were  alive 
at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  papacy.    Yet  it  would  seem 
that  thus  far  I3orgia*s  laxity  of  morals  had  not  in  any  remark- 
able degree  exceeded  such  licence  as  the  age  allowed.    His 
palace  had  not,  like  those  of  some  other  cardinals,  been  noto- 
riously defiled  by  scandalous  revels ;  nor  was  it  until  he  had 
been  raised  to  tiie  most  sacred  office  in  Christendom  that  his 
infamy  became  conspicuous  and  signal." 

The  report  of  Alexander's  election  excited  various  feelings. 
By  some  of  the  Romans,  who  looked  to  his  dignified  presence, 
his  wealth,  his  expensive  tastes,  and  who  expected  a  splendid 
pontificate,  the  tidings  were  received  with  joy,  and  he  was  ex- 

'  Rapb.  Yolat.  825 ;  Puuviii.  362.  magnos  fcmim ;    quas  tumcn  intadw 

••  liaph.  Volat.  824-5.  dimittere   eane   putatur."      (Mansi,  in 

'  Gordon's  liivcs  of  Alox.  and  Caesar  Rayn.  xi.  415.) 

Borgia,  6.    (Lond.  1729)  *  Gre;2:orov.  vii.  315.      According  to 

•  "Cum   in  hortid  diU'cli  fllli  Joan-  some  writers,  Vanozza  was  IhedaugbtiT 

nis    do    Bicbio    convenissent    fceniinaj  of  a  Roman  woman  witb  wbom  in  Iwx 

phiros  atl   sioculan-m   vanitat<m    com-  widowhood  bo  ba«l  before  cohabited  iu 

positn)  .  .  .  saltatum  ibi   est,  ut  acce-  Spain  ( Solirockh,  xxxii.  383) ;  but  tliis 

Eimus,  cum  omui  licentia;  nullis  illecc-  seems  to  be  groundless.  Yanozza  bersclf 
ris  amatoriis  parsum,  tuque  etiam  was  possessed  of  some  iudependeut  pro- 
inter  hffic  omnia  non  secus  vcrsatus,  perty,  and  appears  to  have  beoouio 
qiAm  si  unus  esses  ex  sn>cularium  ju-  devout  and  beneficent  after  AJcxander's 
vomim  turba  "  (Rayn.  1460.  31  \  Gas-  death.  She  is  buried  in  Sta.  Maria  del 
par  of  Verona  writes  of  him  in  his  Popolo.  (Gregorov.  1.  c. :  Reumont.  III. 
earlier  time,  "  Qui  muliercs  egregias  ii.  204,  who  gives  her  epitaph,  p.  838.) 
visas  ad  se  amandum  gratior  allicit  "  Rcum.  III.  ii.  201;  Gregorov.  vii. 
et  mirum  in  mo<lum  concitat,  plusquam  312-3. 
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tolled  in  verses  to  which  his  later  life  gives  the  character  cf 
the  bitterest  satire/  But  those  who  saw  further  into  his 
character — among  them  the  sovereigns  of  his  native  Spain  ^ — 
regarded  his  promotion  with  alarm ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
who,  notwitlistanding  his  treachery,  cruelty  and  other  vices,* 
was  regarded  as  the  wisest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to 
have  shown  his  knowledge  of  Alexander  by  bursting  into 
tears.* 

The  spirit  of  secular  ambitioo,  and  the  undisguised  licen- 
tiousness, which  had  been  more  and  more  displayed  during  the 
late  pontificates,  were  now  carried  to  a  monstrous  excess.  For 
the  first  time  the  bastards  of  a  pope  were  brought  forward  as 
his  acknowledged  children ;  ^  and  the  violence  of  his  affection 
for  them  carried  him  into  crimes  of  many  sorts,  tempted  him 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  make  Italy,  which  for 
many  years  had  enjoyed  a  tranquil  prosperity  such  as  had 
never  before  been  known,^  a  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
and  to  invite  the  fatal  interference  of  foreign  nations  in  her 
affairs. 

For  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Louis,  who  died  before  Alexander's 
elevation  to  the  papacy,  he  had  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Spain  the  title  of  duke  of  Gandia,  which  passed  to  the  next 
brother,  John.^  The  third  son,  Caesar,  was  designed  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  and  was  a  student  at  Pisa,  when  a 
courier  announced  to  him  his  father's  elevation  to  the  papacy^ 
Cass&T  at  once  set  out  for  Borne,  where  the  pope  received  him 
with  affection,  but  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  him  a  formal 
speech,  in  which,  after  adverting  to  the  discredit  which  tlio  finit 
Borgia  pope  had  incurred  by  his  nepotism,  be  wam^^  him  tliai 
he  must  expect  no  promotion  except  such  as  his  meriUt  should 
justify.®  llie  hypocrisy  of  such  a  declaration  was  fortlinith 
shown  by  the  pope's  promoting,  in  his  first  consistory,  a  ^^^^  ^^ 
nephew  to  be  archbishop  of  Monreale  and  cardinal ; '  and 
three  other  Borgias,  besides  Caesar,  were  afterwards  raised  to  the 

'  ^.  0. . goroviuif  qoeiftSonii  iku,  riU92l;  cf.  'if/if. 

"Qui  prudcM.  Ju»tiMt  oonsUDS.  pli»  atqne  mo-         *  ^'"'*^;,A^/    .'*   ^^^}  *^'   •'s^'    t>*«t 
destiM,  iDDOctnt  VIII.  hiul  not  goM  mt  fur  in 

Fto  meriUa  tanto  colmlne  dignos  ermi."  f\^ig  direction.     (H<;0  p,  542,  n,  ^> 

(Burch.219;cf.Gregorov.vii.318,320;        «  Guicc.  2.    ^^    ^    ^^        a  .^    t^ 
North.  Brit.  Bey.,  jln.  187J,  p.  353.)  -  Beumont.  IL  f.  2^;  -«^,  »«^*^ 

'  P.  Martyr,  quoted  by  Freeoott,  ii.  gical  table.  *  B^»rgia/     («eo  dnns^m^. 

241  •  ▼ii*  823.;  ^,      , , 

.  See  Comines,  iii.  59^ ;  Goiociaid.        •  Gordon.  15-S.  ThUlij qii.*tk«ia>/k% 

3  35  *  (See  Hchrorikh,  xxli.  88S-'J.; 

'  •  (iuiccianl.6 ;  Gituinone,  iv.394. Gre-        '  Panvin.  358. 
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cardinalate,  while  other  relations  of  the  pope  were  tlinist  into 
all  manner  of  offices  and  preferments.'  On  Caesar  himself,  bk 
father  at  once  bestowed  the  bishoprick  of  Pampelnna  (whick 
Innocent  had  designed  for  him),^  and  to  this  he  added,  oa  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  his  own  archbishoprick  of  Yalendi' 
In  the  following  year,  he  made  him  a  cardinal;  and 
^^  '  as  illegitimacy  would  have  been  a  bar  to  snch  a  pro- 
motion, the  pope  suborned  false  witnesses  to  swear  that  Cssar 
was  the  luwfid  offspring  of  Vanozza  by  her  first  husband.^ 

The  poise's  daughter,  the  beautiful  Lncretia,  who  was  in  ber 
fifteenth  year,  had  been  some  time  betrothed  to  a  son  of  the  ooant 
of  Aversa ;  but  Alexander,  whose  ambition  had  risen  with  his 
fortunes,  now  bribed  him  to  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  the  engage- 
ment, in  order  that  Lucrctia  might  marry  a  suitor  of  more  powerhl 
connexions — Alexander  Sforza,  son  of  the  lord  of  Pesaro,  and 
illegitimate  grandson  of  the  first  duke  Sforza  of  Milan.'  Th€ 
June  12,    marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  Belvedere,  which  had 

^*^'**  been  added  to  the  Vatican  by  Innocent  VIII. ; "  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  at  which  cardinals  and  other  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  sat  promiscuously  with  ladies,  and  by 
the  performance  of  comedies  and  other  amusements,  which  lasted 
far  into  the  night."  Among  the  party  was  Julia  Famese,  known 
as  "  la  Bella,"  a  married  woman,  for  whose  sake  Alextuider  made 
her  brother  a  cardinal ; "  and  the  chronicler,  who  describes  the 
scene,  speaks  indignantly  of  the  effect  which  the  examples  of 
Innocent  and  Alexander  had  produced  on  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  and  even  of  the  monastic  orders.** 

For  his  youngest  son,  Geoffrey,  the  pope  planned  a  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria.  The  duke's 
father.  King  Ferdinand,  was  willing  to  consent  to  this  marriage, 

«  Grogorov.   vii.   534.      At  his  first  "  Infess.  2008. 

creation  of  canlinals,  hoveii  only  of  the  "  Infcssum    stylos    the    plays   "  la*- 

collcj^e  (xmsontod.    (rnfc.<<8.  2015.)  civo},"  mid  inthiiatod  tliat  he  o.>iiIfli«3r 

*"  liifc8S.   2015.      Innocoiit   «;avc  the  mow  than  lie  is  willing  to  say.     (201-.) 

800  to  Caesar  at  the  age  of  wvcntoen,  ®  Se<*  Ciac.  iii.  1S2,  531  t»eqq.    Tliis 

with  the  condition  that  he  ^!ihould  not  Oitrdinal  ufterwarda  l»ecame  Pope  Pai'l 

enter  on  the  past<.)rBl  charge  of  it  until  III.     Alexander  had  his  niistn-M  Julia 

his  twenty-sfventh  year.    (Burch.  148.)  jmiuted   hy    rinturicohio    as  the  Ma- 

'  (iri'gorov.  vii.  H23.  donna,  with  her  child,  and  hiiuself  nn 

*  Guicc.    30;     Marisina,     ii.     G04 ;  Ills  knees  before  her!    (Infess.   2015: 

Gicsel.   II.   iv.   1C8.     Allfgretto  Alle-  VaAari,  v.  269.)    Mr.  Denuistoun  qiit*- 

gretti,  a  Sienese  chronicler,  says   that  tions  the  truth  of  this,  supposing  Vueari 

wlien  the  promotion  of  Ca^tar  was  pit)-  to   be  the  only   authority   for  it,  bat 

posed,  th«^  cardinals  in  disgust  ro»e  up  sj^iks  of  a  picture  of  Alcsiander  on  his 

and  walke<l  away,   **8enza  dir  altro.  *  knees  before  the   ascending  Kedei*nier 

(Miirat.  xxiil.  827.)  as  object i(»nable.    (Dukes  of  Urbin,  ii. 

'  Infess.  2011 ;  fcschW»ckh,  xxxii.  iiO<>.  159.)"                      ^  Infese.  2011. 
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^    but  Alfonso  himself  was  strongly  opposed  to  it;  and  by  this 
[    disappointment  the  pope  was  thrown  into  other  connexions, 
which  were  full  of  disaster  for  Italy .*^ 

Louis  Sforza,  who  from  his  swarthy  complexion  was  styled 

the  Moor,  a  man  of  deep  ambition  and  perfidy/  administered 

the  government  of  Milan  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  John 

Galeazzo,  whom  it  is  said  that,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  power 

in  his  own  hands,  he  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  such 

training  as  might  have  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  his  position.** 

Louis  projected  a  national  league  of  the  Italian  powers,  for  the 

purpose  of  preserving  their  country  from  foreign  rule,  and 

endeavoured  to  gain  the  pope's  co-operation ;  *  but,  finding  that 

a  special  alliance  had  been  cx)ncluded  between  Alexander,  the 

king  of  Naples,  and  the  Florentine  republic,  he  was  led  by 

jealousy  to  invite  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Italy,  for  the 

purpose  of  asserting  a  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  which 

had   been    bequeathed    by    the   last   count   of   Provence   to 

Louis  XI. ;  and  the  conquest  of  Naples  was  represented  as  a 

step  towards  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 

from  the  infidels.'*    The  proposal  was  well  fitted  to  attract  the 

young  king,  who,  although  weak,  sickly,  and  almost  deformed 

in  person,  and  yet  more  feeble  in  mind,  had  his  imagination 

filled  with  visions  of  chivalrous  and  crusading  exploits  and 

renown.*    His  wisest  counsellors — such  as  his  sister,  the  lady  of 

Beaujeu,^  and  Philip  de  Comines — endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 

from  undertaking  an  expedition  into  Italy,  and  urged  him  to 

accept  the  offers  made  by  Ferdinand  of  Naples  to  hold  the 

kingdom  as  tributary  to  the  crown  of  France."    But  Charles 

listened  to  advisers  of  another  kind — to  Neapolitan  exiles  who 

were  eager  for  vengeance  on  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  and  to  his 

kinsman  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  wished  to  use  the  king's 

ambition  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  designs  in  Italy.*    He 

dismissed  the  Neapolitan  ambassadors,^  and  prepared  for  an 

expedition    to    Italy  by  making  peace,   on  disadvantageous 

'>  Guioc.  13.  '  Guicc.  55;  Sism.  R.  I.  viii.  312; 

'  Guicc.  184,  304.  Hist.  cl.  Fr.  xiv.  6:i4 ;  Reumont,  III.  i. 

■  Sism.  yiii.  309.  210,  from  the  relation  of  the  Venetian 

*  Schrockh,   xxxii.  894 ;   Sism.  viii.  ambassador  Contarini. 

305 ;  Martin,  vii.  249.  '  See  p.  640. 

»  Comines,    iii.    16,  34 ;    Guicc.   15,  ■  Comines,     iii.     27,     64 ;      Guico. 

18-21  ;    Fr.   Carpcsan.  in   Mart.    Coll.  21-2. 

Ampl.     V.    1204 ;     P.  Jovius,    i.    12 ;  •  Guicc.  23-5 ;  Martin,  vii.  251. 

Giann.  iv.  435-7 ;    Mariana,    ii.   613 ;  ••  Guicc.  34. 
Gibbon.  Misc.  Works,  398  seqq. 
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terms,  with  the  kings  of  England  and  of  Spain,  and  wift 
Maximilian,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  Frederick  u 
emperor.^ 

The  expectation  of  a  French  inyasion  brought  aboat  a  con- 
nexion between  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Naples  and  the  pope. 
It  was  arranged  that  Geoffrey  Borgia,  who  was  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  should  marry  Sancha,  an  illegitiioAte 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Calabria ;  tliat  he  should  reeeiTe  the 
principality  of  Squillace,  with  other  territory,  and  should  he 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  duke  of  GrandiA 
should  be  nominated  to  one  of  the  chief  offices,  and  that  Csfitf 
Borgia  should  receive  high  ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Naples; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tribute  payable  by  the  NeapolitaB 
crown  to  the  papacy  was  to  be  reduced,**     Ferdinand  died  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1494,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  death  ms 
hastened  by  the  French  king's  rejection  of  his  offers.*    His  soi^ 
cesser,  Alfonso,  who  was  eminent  as  a  general,  but  was  evei 
more  treacherous  and  cruel  than  his  father,  was  crowned  by  tlie 
cardinal  archbishop  of  Moureale,  and  the  marriage  of  Geoffrey 
Borgia  with  Douna  Sancha  was  celebrated  at  the  same  time/ 
In  their  alarm,  Alfonso  and  the  pope  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Turkish  sultan,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  more  by  repre- 
senting that  the  French  king  avowedly  looked  on  Naples  as 
only  a  stepi)ing-stone  towards  Constantinople ;   but  they  failed 
to  obtain  any  effective  assistance.*^    To  ambassadors  who  urged 
the  claim  of  Charles  to  Naples,  Alexander  replied  that  the 
kingdom  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  and  could  be  disposed  of 
only  by  the  pope ;  that  the  Aragonese  princes  had  been  invested 
in  it,  and  that  he  could  not  dispossess  them  unless  another  claim 
could  be  shown  to  be  stronger  than  theirs.     And  he  threatened 
to  pronounce  the  censures  of  the  church  if  Charles  should  cross 
the  AlpsJ^ 

«  Comiuos,  iii.   20;   Sism.  viii.  316;        *  Buroliard,  306,  311,  cd.  GemmTClli; 

Preaoott.  ii.    246-250;    Pauli,   v.   598.  2069,  ctl.   Eccard;  Guicciard.  28,36; 

Fniilerick  died  on  Aujj.  9,  1493,  after  a  Rayn.  1494. 3,  Hcqq. ;  Gregoiov.vii.337. 

reigii  of  54  yoars.    (Schmidt,  iv.  343.)  345 :  8clir<.lckh,  xxxii.  398. 
Maximilian    Imd    been     elicUnl    and        •  Comines,  iii.  69;  Guiec.  34.    Bur- 

crowne<l  as  king  of  the  Romans  in  1486.  chard  says  that  he  died  **aine  lax,  bitie 

(Moliuet,  in  Buchon,  iii.  17-40,  51-70.)  crux,  sine  Deus."    (272,  ed.  Gvnnar.) 
Ho  was  never  crowned  as  emperor ;  but        ^  Burchurd,  283  (who  wad  sent  to  Ka- 

JuliiLB  II.  allowed  him  to  8t3'le  himself  pics  for  the  occasion,  us  master  of  the 

'*  imperator  electud,"  and  his  Huccessors,  ceremonies) ;  Infess.  201G ;  Rayn.  1494. 

without  b(^ing  crowned    by  the   pojK?,  15. 
omitted  the    electus.     (GregoroT.    vii.        '  Giann.  iv.  4H9. 
342.)    Sec  below,  p.  600.  »•  Guicc.  38 ;  Schrrickh.  xxxii.  400. 
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Charles  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons,  where  he  remained  a 
considerable  timcy  engaged  in  tournaments  and  in  Toluptuous 
enjoyments.^  It  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  expedition  to 
Italy  were  to  take  place,  when  the  king's  vacillating  mind  wsus 
determined  by  the  arrival  of  Cardind.  Julian  della 
Rovere,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Alexander.*^  After 
the  election  of  the  pope,  Julian  had  withdrawn  to  the  fortress  of 
Ostia,  where  he  was  besieged  and  at  length  driven  out.^  Alex- 
ander had  attempted  to  conciliate  him;  but  Julian  declared 
that  he  would  never  again  trust  a  Catalan ;  and,  from  having 
been  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  Naples  in  the  college  of 
.cardinals,  he  transferred  himself  to  the  French  interest  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pope's  having  entered  into  a  connexion  with 
Alfonso.™  Arriving  at  Lyons  when  the  king's  plans  were  alto- 
gether uncertain,  his  strong  and  impetuous  eloquence,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  he  represented  the  disgrace  of  abandoning 
the  enterprise,  determined  Charles  to  proceed,  and  in  the  end 
of  August  he  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  gallant,  although 
undisciplined  army.'^  The  money  which  he  had  raised,  in- 
cluding a  large  loan  fi-om  his  Milanese  ally,  had  been  spent  on 
the  gaieties  of  Lyons,  and  on  a  fleet  which  was  not  turned  to 
any  account;  and  already  his  difficulties  were  such  that  he 
borrowed  jewels  from  the  duchess  of  Savoy  and  the  marchioness 
of  Montferrat,  in  order  that  he  might  procure  money  by 
pledging  them.® 

After  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Asti,  which  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  Charles  moved  onwards."*  At  Milan  he  saw 
the  young  duke,  John  Galeazzo ;  but*^  this  unfor- 
tunate  prince  died  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and,  although  he  left  a  son  five  years  old,  Louis  the  Moor,  who 
was  suspected  of  having  caused  his  nephew's  death,  assumed 
the  ducal  title.'  As  Charles  approached  Florence,  Peter  de' 
Medici,  the  son  of  Lorenzo,  appeared  in  his  camp,  and,  although 
others  had  been  joined  with  him  in  the  mission,  he  took  it  on 
himself  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  four  of  the  strongest 

•  Guicc.  37 ;  M.  Sanuto  (?),  31.  [The  ■  Guicc.  53-4 ;  P.  Joviua,  i.  25 ;  Sism. 

authoriihip  of  this  work  ia  doubtful  ]  yiii.  842-4. 

^  Sism.  viii.  333-5 ;   Gregorov.  vii.  *  GomiiieB,  iii.  26,  2S  ;    Guioo.  52 ; 

314.  Su»m.  yiii.  845. 

'  Burcb.  216 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  326.  p  Guicc.  57 ;  Comines,  iii  85. 

"  Guicc.    36  ;    Gregorov.    vii.    327,  '  Comines,  iii.  86. 

337,   344.      Guicciardini    stylefl   him,  '  lb.  3S ;  Guicc.  62-8.    Mariana  says 

*'  fatale  instrnmento  e  ollora  e  prima,  e  that  there  were  clear  signs  of  poison, 

poi,  dc'  mali  d'  Italia."    (53.)  (ii.  696.) 
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places  belonging  to  the  republic  were  g^ven  np  to  Ynm. 
Peter,  who  had  been  only  twenty^ne  yean  old  at  the  time  i 
his  father's  death,  had  already  made  himself  obnoxioiu  to  tk 
Florentines  by  his  incapacity,  his  pride,  his  irregolaritiei^  ttd 
other  faults;  and  the  result  of  his  negotiations  with  Charies 
exdfisperated  them  to  such  a  degree  that,  on  his  retain  to  tk 
city,  lie  and  his  brothers  were  driven  into  exile.*    The  eloquenee 
of  Savonarola,  who  spoke  of  the  ''new  Cyrus  "  as  an  instnunot 
of  Divine  vengeance  for  the  sins  of  the   Italians,  insteidcf 
rousing  the  citizens  to  resistance,  tended  to  persuade  them  to 
submission.^    He  reminded  them  that  the  sword  which  he  hi 
foretold  had  now  actually  come  on  them.^     After  the  ezpnlflOB 
of  the  Medici,  the  friar  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  emlw 
which  was  received  by  Charles  at  Pisa.     In  the  solemn  tonerf 
a  prophet,  ho  told  the  king  that  he  must  regard  himself  as  n 
instrument  in  God's  hand ;  that  if  he  should  forget  his  calling- 
if  he  should  neglect  to  labour  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  itfl 
to  respect  the  liberties  and  the  honour  of  the  Florentines^ 
another  would  be  chosen  in  his  stead'    Charles  answered  with 
courtesy,  although  in  a  way  wliich  showed  that  he  did  not 
apprehend  the  peculiarity  of  Savonarola's  character  and  posi- 
tion ;  ^  but  during  his  stay  at  Florence  (where  the  citizens,  who 
had  agreed  to  admit  him  peaceably,  were  deeply  offend^  Iff 
his  entering  with  his  lance  on  his  thigh,  as  if  assuming  the  eht* 
racter  of  a  conqueror)  the  friar's  admonitions  were  repeatedly 
administered  to  him.* 

In  the  mean  time  Alexander  was  distracted  by  a  variety  d 
fears.  In  vain  he  entreated  Maximilian  to  intervene  as  advo- 
cate of  the  church.*  He  w^as  alarmed  by  hearing  that  the 
Colonnas  had  openly  declared  for  the  French,  and  entertained 
designs  of  seizing  him ;  that  the  Orsini,  on  whose  support  he 
had  relied,  had  submitted  to  the  invader;  tliat  the  trading 
classes  of  his  city  were  not  disposed  to  stand  by  him ;  that  the 
French  were  devastating  everywhere,  and  that  his  concubiae, 
Julia  Farnese,  had  fallen  into  their  hands.^     Cardinal  Picco- 

•  Comincs,  iii.  41-2.  47;  Guicc.  06-    103. 

70;   M.  Sunuto  (?)  in  Mumt.  xxiv.  9;  '  Sism.  viii.  358;  Perrens,  i.  109. 

Krtpb.  Volat.  180;  Allegr.  Allegr.  ib.  ■  Guicc.  73;  Borlam.  545-0 ;  Perrena, 

xxiii.   &S3;    P.  Joviuss   i.  32-3;   Vita  1.  112;  Villari,  i.  214,  seqq.,  224. 

l^eonia,  10;  Sism.  viii.  350-1.  '  Grc^orov.  vii.  359. 

*  PtrreiiB,    ii.  92,  seqq.;    Villari,  i.  *»  Guicc.  59,  77-8 ;  Gomines,  iii.  53-4: 
141-2,  185.                ■  PerrenB,  i.  101.  P.  Joviua,  ii.  18;  Pr.  Carpeean.  in  Mart. 

"  Compend.  Revol.  foL  7  :  Picu8, 115;    Coll.   AnipL    v.   1206;    Gregorov,  viL 
Burlam.  545;  Villari,  i.  209;  Rudelb.    301-4. 
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lomini  and  others,  whom  he  sent  to  Charles,  returned  without 
haying  been  able  to  obtain  an  audience.®  He  arrested  the  car- 
dinals who  were  in  favour  of  France,  and  even  the  French 
ambassadors;  and  almost  immediately  after  he  released  them 
again.^  He  spoke  of  leaving  Borne,  but  was  unable  to  carry 
out  any  resolution.*  He  invited  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Calabria,  to  occupy  the  city  with  Neapolitan  troops/ 
But  when  Charles  asked  for  leave  to  pass  through  Bome,  in 
order  to  the  crusade  (for  nothing  was  said  of  his  designs  on 
Naples),  Alexander  felt  that  he  could  make  no  effective  opposi- 
tion ;  and  by  his  request  the  duke  of  Calabria  indig- 
nantly  withdrew  along  the  Appian  way  at  the  same 
time  that  the  French  made  their  entrance  at  the  opposite  end 
of  Bome.^  As  at  Florence,  Charles  affected  to  enter  as  a  con- 
queror, by  carrying  his  lance  rested  on  his  thigh.  On  his  right 
and  on  his  left  rode  the  cardinals  Julian  della  Bovere,  Sforza, 
Colonna,  and  Savelli ;  and  the  multitude  raised  loud  shouts  in 
honour  of  France,  Colonna,  and  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad 
VinctUa.  It  was  night  before  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
could  enter ;  and  the  gleam  of  torches  and  of  lights  from  the 
windows  heightened  the  impression  made  by  their  arms,  their 
horses,  and  a  train  of  artillery  which  far  exceeded  all  that  the 
Italians  had  yet  beheld  of  its  kind.^ 

Alexander,  a  few  days  after  the  king's  arrival,  withdrew  into 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  which  he  uneasily 
watched  the  lights  and  the  sounds  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  He  knew  that  importunities  were  addressed  to 
Charles  by  eighteen  cardinals  for  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council  in  order  to  his  deposition ;  and  he  felt  that  neither  the 
manner  of  his  election  nor  his  personal  character  could  endure 
the  examination  of  such  an  assembly.^  He  was  repeatedly  urged 
by  Charles  to  give  up  the  fortress  as  a  pledge ;  but  he  declared 
that  he  would  rather  place  himself  on  the  battlements,  with  the 
holiest  relics  in  his  hands,^  and  abide  the  effect  of  an  attack. 


Jan.  6. 


•  Alex,  in  Rayn.  1495. 16;  Fr.  Garpes. 
1207;  Guicc.  69;  Allegr.  AUegr.  in 
Murat.  xxiii.  833. 

^  M.  Sanuto  in  Murat.  xxIt.  10; 
Guico.  78;  AUegr.  Allegr.  836;  Rayn. 
1494.  5.  •  Guioc.  78. 

'  M.  Sanuto,  in  Mur.  xxiv.  10. 

»  Guioc.  80;  Giann.  iv.  440;  Gre- 
goroy.  viL  358,  364-5 ;  Beomoni,  III.  i. 
214-6. 

VOL.  IV. 


^  Barch.  in  Eocard,  ii.  2053;  P.  Jo- 
yiuB,  i.  41-2 ;  Fr.  Carpee.  1207 ;  Pan- 
vin.  358;  Gregorov.  vii.  366-7. 

»  Cominea,  iii.  57,  67-8;  Gnioo.  79, 
80;  GregoroT.  yii.  8$6.  It  is  aaid  bjr 
Paul  III.  that  an  instrument  of  deposi- 
tion was  actually  drawn  up.  (North 
British  Bev.,  Jan.  1871,  p.  355.) 

^  Malipieri,  quoted  by  Sism.  iz.  12 ; 
GregoroT.  yii.  371. 
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The  French,  in  their  impatience  at  his  obstinacy,  tvke 
pointed  their  cannon  against  St  Angelo ;  but  a  party  amcBg 
the  king's  advisers,  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  pope's  intocit 
by  the  promise  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  was  able  to  prerot 
any  practical  acts  of  hostility.^  During  his  stay  at  Bodm^ 
Charles  daily  visited  some  church,  to  hear  mass  and  to  inspeet 
the  sacred  relics,"^  and  the  Komans  looked  on  with  astonidh 
ment  when  he  touched  for  the  king's  eril  in  the  choidi 
of  St.  Petronilla."  But  his  soldiers,  notwithstanding  a  solemn 
engagement  to  refrain  from  all  violence,  freely  indulged  their 
insolence  and  their  love  of  spoil ;  even  Yanozza's  house  mi 
plundered,  to  Alexander's  great  anger  and  disg^ust.** 

A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  pope  was  to  put  oertvi 
Jan,  15,    fortified  toiivus  into  the  hands  of  the  French  until  the 

1495.  conquest  of  Naples  should  have  been  achieved.  He 
was  also  to  make  over  to  them  for  six  months  the  Tuikiik 
prince  Djem,  with  a  view  to  the  proposed  crusade  ;  and  he  wm 
to  extend  an  amnesty  to  the  cardinals  and  others  who  had 
offended  him  by  taking  part  with  France.^  After  the  oob- 
elusion  of  this  agreement,  Ctiarles  was  more  than  once  received 
at  the  Vatican,  to  which  the  pope  had  returned  ;**  and  Bri^on- 
nct,  bishop  of  St.  Malo,  one  of  his  favourite  counsellors,  wm 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal/  The  same  honour  wts 
conferred  on  Peter  of  Luxemburg,  bishop  of  Le  Mans." 

On  the  28th  of  January  the  king  left  Rome,  taking  with  him 
the  Turkish  prince,  and  accompanied  by  Caesar  Borgia,  with  the 
title  of  legate,  but  really  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
his  father's  promises/  Ca)sar,  however,  on  the  second  night  of 
the  march  absconded  from  Velletri  in  the  dress  of  a  groom,'  » 
that  the  security  which  his  presence  had  given  was  lost 

At  Naples  the  approach  of  the  French  produced  an  outbreak 
against  the  reigning  dynasty.  Alfonso,  knowing  that,  both  for 
his  father's  sake  and  for  his  own,  he  was  execrated  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  that  by  his  atrocious  cruelties  and  his  detestable  vices 


'  Comines,  iii.  G8;   Guioc.  81;  Grc- 
gorov.  vii.  370. 
"'  Gregorov.  vii.  372 
o  II  >.  374. 

•  Burrh.  2060 ;  P.  Jovius,  i.  42  ;  Xau- 
clcruB,  1012;  Gregorov.  vii.  371;  R»*u- 
mout.  III.  i.  218. 

p  Mart,  Coll.  Ampl.  vii.  2G5;  Co- 
mines, iiL  69;  Guico.  81;  Burch.  2061, 
2065 :  I*.  Jovius,  i.  43 ;  (xregorov.  vii. 


*»  Jan.  16.  Molinet,  ed.  Bachon,  v. 
SO :  Reumont,  III.  i.  219. 

'  Burch.  2061-3;  Cominea.  iii.  70. 

'  Guicc.  81-2.  It  would  seem  tbat 
these  promotions  were  not  made  at  the 
same  time.    (Ciac.  iii.  182-4.) 

»  Guii-c.  81-3. 

»  Burch.  2065';  Goicc.  83 :  AUegr. 
All  gr.  836-9;  M.  Sanntn  in  Mur.  xxiv. 
12. 
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he  had  well  deserved  their  abhorrence^'  resigned  the  crown  in 
&yonr  of  his  son  Ferdinand,^  and  withdrew  to  a  Sicilian  monas- 
terjy  where  he  engaged  in  penitential  exercises,  and  80<m  after 
died.'  The  new  king,  finding  himself  unable,  with  a  dis- 
heartened and  mutinous  soldiery  and  a  disaffected 
people,  to  make  head  against  the  invader,  retired  to 
the  island  of  Ischia;  and  on  the  following  day  Charles  entered 
Naples  unopposed,  and  was  received  with  joyful  demonstrations 
of  welcome.' 

But  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  French  was  soon 
changed  into  detestation.  The  strangers  abused  their  fortune. 
They  treated  the  Neapolitans  with  contempt  and  outrage.  All 
offices  were  bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
were  accumulated  on  one  person;  even  private  property  was 
invaded  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  Frenchmen;  and  Charles 
avowed  an  intention  of  reducing  the  barons  of  the  kingdom 
from  their  comparative  independence  to  a  like  state  of  sub- 
ordination with  the  nobility  of  France.  He  neglected  business; 
to  his  new  subjects  he  was  inaccessible;  and  those  who  had 
steadily  adhered  to  the  Angevine  interest  were  disgusted  at 
finding  that  their  past  fidelity  and  sufferings  did  not  exempt 
them  from  being  confounded  with  the  partisans  of  the  expelled 
dynasty.^  The  young  French  nobles,  after  the  king's  example, 
gave  themselves  up  freely  to  pleasure ;  the  ma«s  of  the  army, 
in  consequence  of  their  indulgences,  were  enervated  by  a  new 
and  loathsome  disease ;  ®  the  project  of  a  crusade,  which  had 
beeji  used  to  sanctify  the  invasion  of  Italy,  was  utterly  for- 
gotten.** At  Naples,  Djem  died  on  the  26th  of  February ;  and 
his  death  was  attributed,  not  only  by  popular  opinion,  but  by 

'  '^Nul  homme  n*a  est^  plus  cruel  esp^rer  que  son  &me  est  glorieuse  en 

que  luy,  ne  plus  mauvais,  ne  plus  vi-  Paradis."    (Comines,  iii.  6G ;  cf.  Guioc. 

oieux  et  plus  infect,  ne  plus  gourmand  146 ;  Giann.  iv.  442.) 

c^ueluy/    (Comines,  iii.  59.)    AVene-  '  Comines,  iii.  72-3:  Guioc.  84-90; 

turn  chronicler,  whom  Muratori  conjee-  Fr.  Carpes.  1208-11 ;  M.  San.  in  Marat, 

tures  to  be  Marin  Sanuto,  says  of  Alfonso  xxiv.  13-4 ;  Giann.  iv.  443-4. 

and   his    father,   "Credo   che  Nerone  ^  Guicc.   112;  M.  Sanui   in  Mnrat 

fusse  santo  apprcsso  di  questi  tiranni."  xxiv.  19;  Comines,  iii.  76;  P.  JoTias,  f. 

(Murat.  xxiv.  14,  cf.  12;  P.  Jovius,  i,  55;  Giann.  iv.  447 ;  Sism.  ix.  75.    The 

49,  &c. ;  Guicc.  82-3.)  narrative  of  the  Frenchman  William  of 

'  Allegr.  AUegr.  839,  841  (who  says  Yilleneuve,  (who  teUs  us  that,  having 

that  Alfonso  was  supposed  to  be  mad) ;  been  made  prisoner  at  Naples  by  Fer- 

Comines,  iii.  64 ;  Bur(m.  2065;  Mariana,  dinand,  he  wrote   ^ponr  ^viter   oisi- 

ii.  619 ;  6ism.  ix.  19-22.    It  was  re-  vet^,**)  would  not  lead  ns  to  suspect 

ported  that  his  father's  ghodt  had  sent  anything  of  this.     (Petitot,  xiv.  255, 

him  warning  that  the  fia^ly  was  to  be  260.) 

extinguished  for  its  crimes.     (Guicc.  *  See  Hallam,  Hist  Lit.  i.  441. 

83.)  ^  Cominet,  iii.  99 ;  P.  Jovius,  i,  55 ; 

'  "  iSclon  sa  grando  p^nit<mc«  il  est  k  Bism.  ix.  36. 
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Charles  himself,  to  a  slow  poison,  administered  (as  vas  sq^ 
posed)  by  the  pope,  who  had  corresponded  with  Bajaart  as  to 
the  means  of  removing  the  unfortunate  prince,  and  reaped  tlie 
benefit  of  the  imputed  crime  by  receiving  300,000  ducata  lor 
his  body.* 

While  Charles  was  lingering  in  hurtful  inaction  at  NapH 
dangers  were  gathering  behind  him.  Lonis  Sforza,  alarmed  Ij 
finding  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  asserted  a  claim  to  Witm, 
as  being  the  sole  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Yisconti,'  tnd 
that  in  this  he  was  countenanced  by  the  French  kin^ 
concluded  at  Venice  a  league  with  the  pop^  the 
emperor,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetian  repuUie^ 
which,  although  professedly  intended  for  defence  against  the 
Turks,  had  evidently  a  further  meaning.*  Charles,  on  receiving 
from  his  envoy  at  Venice,  Philip  de  Comines,  a  report  of  .thk 
formidable  combination,  resolved  to  return  northwards.  Sefiore 
leaving  Naples  he  wished  to  be  formally  inaugurated  in  hii 
new  sovereignty ;  but  as  the  pope,  notwithstanding  an  abso- 
lute promise  which  he  had  made  during  the  king's  stay  at 
Bomo,^  refused  to  grant  him  investiture,  even  with  a  leservation 
of  any  rival  claims,  he  resolved  to  act  on  his  own  authority.^ 
He  therefore,  on  the  12th  of  May,  proceeded  in  state  to  the 
church  of  St.  Januarius,  arrayed  in  the  ensigns  of  eastem 
imperial  dignity,*^  and  there  solemnly  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Neapolitans.^  He  then 
set  out  homewards,  leaving  a  part  of  his  force  to  maintain  his 
authority  in  the  south  of  Italy."* 

On   his  arrival   at  Home,   the  king  found   that  Alexander 
had  withdrawn  two  days  before  to  Orvieto,  and  had 
taken  with  him  all  the  cardinals,  except  Morton,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  was  left  to  act  as  his  vicar.**    At 
Poggibonsi  he  was  again  visited  by  Savonarola,  who  rebuked 

•  See    the    letter   in  Burchard,   ed.  '  M.  San.  in  Miutit  xxiv.  16 ;  Guicc. 

Eccard,  ii.  2059;  cf.  20G6 ;  Guicc.  107  ;  120-1. 

Gieael.   II.   iv.  170;    Hammer,  ii.  275.  »  Comines,  1.  vii.  o.  20;  Sism.  ix.  68. 

Burlamacchi  tolls  us  that  the  rtason  of  There  were  secret  clauses.  (Guico.  110.) 

CsDsar  Borgia's   disappeanince  at   Vi-  ^  Guicc.  SI,  113. 

terbo  was  tjfiut  he  had  poisoned  Djem.  '  Guicc.  115. 

(Baluz.  i.  546.)    Krantz  says  that  the  ^  He  claimed  the  eastern  empire,  is 

prince  died  of  grief,  but  that  some  sup-  having  bought  the  rights  of  the  Palao- 

IKise  him  to  have  taken  poison.    (Sax-  logi  from  Andrew  Ptunolog^.    (Bayn. 

onia,  328.)    The  Turkish  stoiy  is  that  1494.  29.) 

the  poisoning  was  done  by  means  of  a  me-  *  Guicc.  116;  Siflm.  ix.  78. 

dicated  razor,  which  a£feoted  the  blood  ">  Guicc.  114. 

through  a  little  scratch  in  the  skin.  ■  Fr.   Garpes.   1212;  Guico.   116-8; 

(Hammer,  ii.  277.)  Bayn.  1495.  21-2 ;  Gregorov.  vii  381. 
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him  for  having  failed  to  perform  fully  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  intimated  that  a  punishment  was  hanging 
over  him,  yet  assured  him  of  the  Divine  protection  on  his 
return.® 

As  Charles  retreated  northwards,  the  Italians,  after  having 
neglected  earlier  opportunities   of   attacking  him,  presented 
themselves  in  numbers  far  exceeding  those  of  his  army 
at  Fornuovo  on  the  Taro ;  and  in  this,  the  only  battle 
of  the  whole  campaign,  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  and 
the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  distinguishing  himself  by  per- 
sonal valour.^    A  peace  was  concluded  with  Sforza  at  Novara ; 
and  Charles,  after  an  absence  of  about  fourteen  months,   q.  . 
recrossed  the  Alps,  and  again  found  himself  in  France.^ 
In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand  had  returned  to  Naples;  and, 
although  at  first  driven  out  by  Stuart  of  Aubigny,  a  skilful 
general  of  Scottish  descent  whom  Charles  had  left  in  command  of 
his  troops,  a  second  expedition  put  him  into  possession 
of  his  kingdom,  through  the  assistance  of  the  "  Great      °  ^  ^* 
Captain "  of  Spain,  Gonsalvo  de  Aguilar/    Of  the  French  who 
had  been  left  at  Naples,  ill  supplied  with  money  and  provisions, 
and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war  and  of  disease,  hardly  any 
found  dieir  way  home  from  the  land  of  which  their  conquert 
had  appeared  so  easy.' 

Gronsalvo  also  lent  his  aid  to  the  pope  for  the  reduction  of 
Ostia,  which  had  been  left  by  Charles  in  the  hands 
of  cardinal  Julian,  and,  from  its  position  at  the  mouth  ^'^' 
of  the  Tiber,  was  a  place  of  importance  for  the  Bomans.*    For 

^  Goioc.  122 ;  Sism.  ix.  85 :  Perrens,  rifles  the  prowess  of  the  Venetians)  in 

i.  206,  209.    See  Comines.   iii.  186-8,  Murat  xxiv.  21-8 ;  P.  Jovius,  i.  70-3; 

who  there  and  elsewhere  speaks  with  Sistn.  is.  85. 

high  veneration  of  Savonarola's  sanctity,  «  Comines,  L  viii.  co.  14-8;   Goico. 

and  expresses  belief  in  his  prophetical  161. 

gifts,  as  having  himself  had  proof  of  '  M.  Sanut.  21 ;  Baluz.  MisoeU.  i.  526 ; 

them  (130, 136, 150,  226-8).  The  threat  P.  Jovius,  i.  80-7;    Gnicc.    115,   140, 

was   supposed  to  be  fulfilled   by  the  142,  194-208;  Giann.  iv.  451;   Quiri- 

death   of   the   king's   only   son ;    and  tana,  Yidas  de  Espafioles  CS^ebres,  234, 

some  writers  (as  Burlamaochi,  548)  re-  seqq.  ed.  Paris;  Martin,  vlL  279.    The 

present  this  as  having  been  distinctly  pope  had  authorised  the  Spanish  sove- 

foretold  by  Savonarola.     He  also  pre-  reign  to  employ  against  the  French  in 

dieted   that  Charles  would  again  de-  Naples  the  funds  collected  in   Spain 

scend  on  Italv;  and  the  nonfcdfilment  for   the   crusade   against   the   Turks, 

of  this   prophecy    told    against   him.  (Guicc.  49.) 

(Schrockh,  xxxiii.  356.)  As  to  Cominee'  *  CJomines,  iii  187 ;  Guica  162,  203 ; 

opinion  of  Savonarola,  see  Bayle,  art  Sism.  ix.  123-6 ;  Gregorov.  vii  885. 

Savonarola,  n.  B.  *  Guico.  118,  219 ;  Buroh.  2080 ;  p. 

I*  Comines  (who  was  present),  1.  viii.  Jovius,  Vita  Consalvi,  in  his  Yite  lUns^ 

cc  9-12;   Fr.  Carpes.  1213-^;   GuilL  trium  Yin>rum«  i.  222,  ed.  Basil.  1578; 

de  Yilleneuve,  in  Petitot,  xiv.  262-3;  Qnintana,  244-6. 
Guicc.  125-30;   M.  Sanuto  (who  glo- 
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this  seryice  the  great  captam  was  rewarded  by  a  trinniphal 
reception  at  Home.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week,  ke 
refused  to  receive  the  palm  from  the  pope's  o\\*]i  hap^^a,  becaa» 
the  duke  of  Gandia  had  received  it  before  him ;  altliODgh  he 
condescended  to  accept  the  golden  rose,  which  was  regarded  u 
a  gift  for  sovereigns.™  But  the  freedom  witli  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  to  the  disorders  and  scandals  of  the  coui 
without  sparing  the  pope  himself,  made  Alexander  glad  to  b 
speedily  delivered  from  his  presence.* 

The  emperor  Frederick  III.  had  been  succeeded  by  his  aoi 
Maximilian,  who  had  already  been  chosen  king^  of  the  Bomam 
In  contrast  to  his  father's  inertness,  Maximilian  displayed  an 
excessive  love  of  adventure,  which  continually  led  him  to  mlde^ 
take  great  things  without  calculation  as  to  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  his  designs.  The  need  of  money,  wliich  had 
reduced  Frederick  to  inaction,  and  had  brought  on  him  the 
reproach  of  avarice,  instead  of  restraining  Maximilian  from 
entering  on  arduous  enterprises,  compelled  him  to  leave  them 
unfinished ;  and  the  world,  which  had  at  first  been  dazzled  by 
his  brilliant  and  popular  personal  qualities,  soon  learnt  to  mlde^ 
stand  his  "unstable  and  necessitous  courses,"^  and  to  attach 
little  value  to  his  promises  and  engagements.  His  interventioa 
in  the  aflairs  of  Italy,  in  1496,  had  little  other  effect  than  that 
of  contributing  greatly  to  the  decline  of  his  reputation.* 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  soon 
Sept.  7,     after  tlie  recovery  of  his  dominions,  which  on  his  death 

1496.  {^,i\  iQ  ijia  uncle  Frederick,  an  amiable  and  popular 
prince.*  The  pope  resolved  to  turn  to  advantage  the  restoration 
of  the  Aragonese  dynasty  ;  and  he  revived  the  schemes  of 
Sixtus  IV.  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  family.**  An 
attempt  to  put  down  the  Orsini,  with  a  view  to  getting  pos- 
session of  their  estates,  was  defeated  by  their  vigorous  resist- 
ance;*^ and  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  church 
bear  the  expense  of  the  enrichment  which  he  designed  for  his 

■  Burch.  2081 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  394.  *•  "  No  inanca  altro  a  tentaie  ai  pon- 
*  Rayn.  1497.  2 ;  Or(»gorov.  vii.  394.  tofici,  se  non  che  come  cgUno  hanno 
y  Bacon,  Life  of  Henry  VII.  p.  51,    disegnato  infino  ai  tempi  nostri  di  la»- 

ed.  1629.  ciar  rrincipi,  coei  per  lo  avTeniie  pen- 

■  Mar.  Sanut.  in  Mural,  xxiv.  39  ;  sino  di  lusciare  loro  il  papato  eredi- 
Guiociard.  205-14 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  351 ;  taric*  (Macliiav.  Istorie  diFir.  c  1. 
Murat.  IX.  ii.  268;  Sism.  ix.  167-73;  p.  241,  cd.  Milan,  1804.) 

Gregorov.  vii.  389-90.  «■  Guicc.  216-8 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  392-3 ; 

'  Mar.  Sanut.    in    Murat  xxiv.  39 :     Sism.  ix.  180-3. 
Guico.  202;  Giann.  iv.  452. 
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children.  In  a  secret  consistory  on  the  7th  of  Jnne,  1597,  the 
duke  of  Gandia,  who  had  just  been  appointed  standard-bearer  of 
the  churchy  was  formally  invested  in  the  dukedom  of  BencTcnto, 
with  Terracina  and  Ponte  Corvo ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
dukedom  was  intended  as  a  step  to  a  greater  elevation  in  Naples.^ 
No  one  of  the  cardinals,  except  Piccolomini,  ventured  to  object  to 
this  alienation  of  St  Peter's  property ;  for  Julian  della  Bovere 
and  cardinal  Perauld,  bishop  of  Gurk,  who  might  probably 
have  joined  in  the  protest,  had  been  driven  into  exile.* 

Two  days  later,  Caesar  Borgia  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Naples  as  legate  for  the  coronation  of  the  new  king ;  ^  but 
before  his  departure  a  mysterious  crime  was  perpetrated.  On 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  June,  the  duke  of 
Oandia  and  Caesar,  with  some  others,  had  supped  at  the  house 
of  Vanozza,  near  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Yvncula.  The 
brothers  mounted  their  mules,  and  rode  together  towards  the 
Vatican  quarter,  when,  near  the  palace  which  the  pope  had 
bestowed  on  Ascanius  Sforza,^  the  duke  took  leave  of  the 
cardinal,  saying  that  he  wished  for  some  further  amusement 
before  returning  to  the  Vatican.**  He  then  took  up  behind  him 
one  of  their  companions  at  the  supper— a  masked  person,  who 
for  some  weeks  before  had  been  accustomed  to  visit  him  at  the 
palace, — and  he  rode  away  attended  by  a  groom.  Next  day  the 
groom  was  found  mortally  wounded  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Jews, 
but  could  give  no  information,  except  that  he  had  been  left  there, 
with  orders  to  wait  an  hour,  and,  if  his  master  did  not  re- appear 
within  that  time,  to  return  to  the  palace.*  The  duke's  prolonged 
absence  excited  his  father's  alarm,  and  an  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot.  A  charcoal  dealer  gave  evidence  that,  while  watching 
on  the  Bipetta,  about  the  fifth  hour  of  the  night,  he  had  seen 
a  body  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  four  men,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  one  on  horseback,  who  had  brought  it  hanging  behind 
him  as  he  rode  ;  and  on  being  asked  why  he  had  not  informed 
the  police,  the  witness  made  an  answer  which  throws  a  dismal 
light  on  the  state  of  Home  under  Alexander's  government — 
that  he  had  in  his  time  seen  a  hundred  corpses  cast  by  night 
into  the  river,  without  having  heard  of  any  inquiry  after  them."' 
When  this  evidence  had  been  received,  three  hundred  men 

*  Burch.  2081 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  396.        alibi  aolatii  oatifla  ire  veUe."     (Bnrch. 

•  Buroh.  1. 0. ;  Gregorov.  vii.  395-6.        20S1.) 

'  Burch.  1.  c.  »  See  p.  558.  *  lb.  20S2. 

"  "Priusquam  ad  palatiam  rediret,       ^  lb.  2082;  Blariana,  ii  684. 
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were  employed  to  drag  the  river ; '  and  the  body  of  the  di 
was  found,  with  the  throat  cut,  and  stabbed  in  eight  other  plai 
The  handd  were  bound,  and  some  money  remained  nntood 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Jress."^  The  pope  was  for  the  time  a% 
whelmed  by  his  son*s  dark  and  tragical  end.  As  the  bo 
after  ha^nng  been  carried  up  the  river  in  a  boat,  was  landed  at  1 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  conntzyn 
of  the  Borgias.°  one  voice  was  so  loud  above  the  rest  that  pew 
standing  on  the  neighbouring  bridge  could  distinctly  hear 
and  it  was  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  miserable  father.*  I 
three  days  he  neither  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  slept ; '  he  remaii 
shut  up  in  his  a{)artm«.'nt,  from  which  it  is  said  that  there  wi 
heard  not  only  his  lamentations,  but  cries  that  he  kn 
the  niunlortr.  When,  however,  the  matter  was  brouf 
before  the  consistory,  the  iH>pe  declared  that  he  suspected 
one ;  but  the  inquir}'  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  and 
was  iKjlieved  that  he  knew  the  guilty  secret  only  too  wel 
Although  men  did  not  vt-nture  to  utter  their  thoughtSi 
one  doubtt'd  the  guilt  of  Ciesar  Borgia.'  Finding  hims 
cut  off  from  the  natural  objects  of  his  ambition  by  a  p 
fession  for  which  he  had  neither  fitness  nor  liking,  while  i 
circumstances  of  his  birth  exdudeil  liim  from  all  hojic  of 
highest  dignity,  it  would  seem  that  Cffisar  had  been  struck  wi 
envy  of  the  position  to  which  his  more  fortunate  brother  h 
been  raised,  and  of  the  yet  higher  honours  which  the  pope  m 
scheming  for  the  duke ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  motive,  whi 
of  itself  might  have  been  sufficient  for  so  depraved  a  natui 
was  exasperated  by  jealousy  at  finding  his  brother  preferr 
by  a  mistress  with  whom  both  were  intimate.' 

*  On  this  Sannozaio  made  the  ful-  He  aud  hid  fiBkinily  spoke  Spauish  amoi 
lowing  epigram  : —  themdclvoB ;  their  chief  attendants  ai 
••Pi«c»toremh..mliiumnetenoD,Scxte.puiema»,     oonttdauta   of  all  Idndii,    even    Cmai 

Pbcarid  lutam  ntibiu eoce  tuaiu."  tnifltcd    adsa^iiiin    and    poiaoner,    ve 

(Gregorov.  vii.  300.)  Spauiarda.    ^Burckhardt,  88  ;  GregDRi 

■  Tho  duke,  who  was  only  24  at  the  viL  430.. 

time  of   hii*  dooth,   fomnled  tin*  only  •  Milman,  Essays,  54  (from  a  Ven 

Borgia  family  which  lasted.     He  left  a  lian  amhasaador).            »  Biirch.  20S2 

eon,  from  whom  dt-sceiidcd  dukes,  pre-  •»  Grogowv.  vii.401-5;  cf.Panvin.3til 

lates,  cardinals,  Ac.  and  among  thorn  Burckhardt,  'Cultur,'  90.    The  mast 

Francis,  the  thi rd  general  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  oerimonies,  Biuvhanl,  at  this  ^ii 

who  dieil  in  1572,  and  was  beatified  in  i)erhaps  intentionally,   breaks    oft   b 

1624,  aud  canonized  in  1724.  (Grcgomv.  diary  for  a  time,  the  next  entr^-  being  c 

vii.  401.)    tSoe  Acta  SS..  Oct.  10.  230-  August  2G.    (See  Gregorov.  vu.  40t>.) 

1 ;   Stirling-Maiweirs   •  Cloister-Life  of  '  Baph.  Volaterr.  822. 

Charles  V.,*  tU).  Ac,  ed.  2;  Bcumont,  '  Guiec.  227;  Panvin.360:  Schitick 

m.  i.  563.  xxxii.   417 :    Gregorov.  vii.  396.     S 

*  Alexander  never  forgot  his  country.  Beumout,  III.  ii.  225.    Some  say  thi 
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To  the  consistory  of  cardinals,  to  ambassadors  and  others 
who  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  Alexander  professed  him- 
self so  shattered  bj  his  loss  that  he  conld  take  no  interest  in 
worldly  objects ;  he  professed  to  feel  remorse  for  his  past  life— 
to  care  for  nothing  but  the  reform  of  the  church,  for  which  he 
appointed  a  commission  of  six  cardinals ;  he  even  talked  of  re- 
signing the  papacy.  But  in  no  long  time  these  dispositions 
passed  away.  A  scheme  of  reform,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
t^e  commission,  remained  a  dead  letter ;  and  Alexander  plunged 
again  into  intrigue,  and  vice,  and  crime.^  For  a  time  it  was 
believed  that  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man  was  heard  wailing 
by  night  about  the  Vatican ;  but  the  report  died  away,  although 
the  people  continued  to  see  proofs  of  demoniacal  influence  in 
some  calamities  which  followed  quickly  on  each  other — storm 
and  flood,  and  lightning,  which  caused  an  explosion  of  the 
powder-magazine  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.^ 

The  path  of  ambition  now  lay  clear  before  Caasar ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  already  his  plans  were  formed.  His  strength 
of  will  prevailed  over  the  pope,  who  appears  to  have  resigned 
himself  to  the  loss  of  his  elder  son,  and  to  have  concen- 
trated all  his  affections  and  his  hopes  on  the  supposed  fratricide.' 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  brother's  death,  the  cardinal 
proceeded  on  his  mission  to  Naples,  and  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  king  whom  he  was  perhaps  °^* 
even  then  plotting  to  dethrone.^ 

Under  Alexander  it  has  been  truly  said  that  the  papacy 
changed  from  a  theocracy  to  a  tyranny.  The  Bomans  had 
lost  all  independence  since  the  suppression  of  the  Porcaro  con- 
spiracy. The  college  of  cardinals,  although  it  contained  a  few 
men  of  a  higher  class,  was  chiefly  filled  with  nominees  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  bought  their  places,  who  too  much  resembled 
him  in  character,  and  in  action  were  his  slaves  and  tools." 

The  death  of  Charles  of  France,  which  took  place  on  the 

the  mistress  was  no  other  than  their  rola,  two  months  later,  and  that  their 

sister  (Guicc.  p.  III. — a  suppressed  pas-  project  of  reform  is  printed  in  lialipieri's 

sage.)  But  this  is  perhaps  too  monstrous,  Annali  Veneti,  p.  494  (357). 

and  (as  we  shaU  see  hereafter)  Lucretia  ■  Gregorov.  vii.  408. 

has  found  her  defenders.  '  Gregorov.  vii.  408.  Ahont  this  time 

*  P.  Delphin.  in  Mart  C!oU.  AmpL  he  heetowed  on  C»sar  aU  the  prefier- 

iii.  1156;   Guicc.  227;  Bayn.  1496.  6;  mentsof  a  deceased  cardinal,  amounting 

GregoroT.  402-3.    The   North  British  to  12,000  du<»t8  yearly.    (lb.  409;  ct 

reviewer  of  Gregorovius  says  that  the  Beomont,  IIL  iL  206.) 

six   cardinals  are   mentioned   aa   the  '  Giann.  iv.  454 ;  Gregorov.  vii  407. 

pope's  advisers  in  the  matter  of  Savona-  *  Gregorov.  vii.  409. 
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7th  of  Aprily  1498,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eighV  opened  m 
prospects  for  Alexander.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  snooeedei 
to  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Louis  XIL,  needed  tiie  pi|il 
sanction  in  order  that  he  might  rid  himself  of  his  wife^  who  U 
been  forced  on  him  by  her  father,  Louis  XL,  and  might  niziT 
his  predecessor's  widow,  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  by  the  deitk 
of  Charles  had  again  become  the  sole  possessor  of  her  hen- 
ditary  duchy ;  while  the  pope  saw  in  a  French  alliance  tk 
means  of  protecting  himself  against  the  threat  of  a  geDenI 
council.^    A  commission  of  bishops  and  doctors  was  app(»ntel 

to  investigate   the  question  of  the  king's  maniigc; 

and  on  false  evidence  and  frivolous  grounds  they  [»• 
nounced  it  to  be  null,  and  reported  this  judgment  to  Kome-' 
Ctesar  Borgia  had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  restraintfl  d 

the  clerical  character.    He  appeared  before  his  brothei 

cardinals,  and  declared  that  he  had  always  been  strong 
inclined  to  the  life  of  a  layman  ;  that  he  had  entered  into  tb 
ecclesiastical  estate  out  of  deference  to  the  pope's  wishes  sloat] 
that  he  felt  himself  unfit  for  it,  and  desired  a  release  from  it ;  anl 
that  if  this  wore  granted,  he  would  resign  all  Lis  prefermentft 
He  entreated  the  cardinals  to  join  with  him  in  his  petitzoo; 
and  they  consented  to  do  so.  The  pope  willingly  granted  him 
the  required  dispensation,  and  the  cardinal-archbishop  fwa 
restored  to  the  condition  of  a  layman."* 

Csesar  now  prepared  to  go  into  France  for  the  business  of 
the  king's  divorce  and  re-marriage.  The  magni£ceuce  of  liis 
appointments  was  extraordinary ;  even  the  horses  of  his  train 
were  shod  with  silver.®  And,  although  the  French  privately 
indulged  their  wit  in  ridiculing  him,'  ho  was  received  at 
Avignon  and  at  Chinon  with  honours  such  as  were  usually  re- 
served for  sovereigns.  He  carried  with  him  bulls  for  the  divorce 
and  re-marriap:e  of  Louis,  and  also  one  by  which  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  was  bestowed  on  the  king's  favourite  minister,  Greoip 
d'Amboise ;  ^  but  with  the  intention  of  exacting  the  high^ 
possible  terms  from  the  king,  he  concealed  the  fact  as  to  the 

•  Comines,    iii.    225-7;    Martin,  vii.    not  been  ordained  beyond  theoiderof 
390.  8ub-deacon,  whieh  he'receiTed  on  the 

»»  Guico.    240-1;    Martin,    vii.  301;  Annunciation,  1494.    (Burch.  281,  ed. 

Gregorov.  vii.  420.  Gennarelli.) 

«  Guioc.  257;  Martin,  vii.  303-4.  •  Burch.  2097;    Molinet,  v.  104-6  ed. 

*  Burch.  in  Eocard,  ii.  2096 ;  Guicc.  Bnclion. 

257 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  173.  Csesar,  althoup:h        '  Bran  tome,  quoted  by  Gregorov.  viL 
an  archbiahop  as  well  as  a  cardinal,  had    423.  t  Brch.  2098. 
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matrimonial  bull,  and  professed  to  have  only  that  for  the  divorce. 
The  secret  was  betrayed  by  the  bishop  of  Cette  to  Louis,  who 
thereupon  proceeded,  without  having  seen  the  bull,  to  cele- 
brate his  marriage  with  Anne;  and  it  is  said  that  Caesar 
avenged  himself  for  the  bishop's  indiscretion  by  poison.^ 

The  pope,  in  his  eagerness  for  the  advancement  of  his 
family,  had  asked  king  Frederick  of  Naples  to  bestow  on 
CaBsar  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  with  a  considerable 
territory ;  ^  but  both  Frederick  and  the  princess  had  shown  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  such  a  connexion.^  In  return  for  the 
favour  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  French  king  in  the  matter 
of  the  divorce,  Alexander  now  engaged  Louis  to  support  him 
in  this  project ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  Neapolitan  princess  were 
not  to  be  overcome.^  Louis,  however,  had  so  far  pledged  his 
assistance  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  obtain  for  Caesar  the 
hand  of  some  lady  whose  birth  might  be  suitable  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Borgias ;  and  thus  the  ex-cardinal  became  the  hus- 
band of  Charlotte  d'Albret,  sister  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
niece  of  Louis.  It  was  a  condition  of  the  marriage  that  one 
of  her  brothers  should  be  created  a  cardinal ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  Louis  bestowed  on  Caesar  the  duchy  of  Yalentinois,  and 
promised  to  assist  him  in  his  schemes  of  Italian  conquest.™ 

Louis  had  from  the  time  of  his  accession  declared  his  designs 
on  Milan  by  assuming  the  title  of  duke,  on  the  ground  of  de- 
scent through  his  grandmother,  Yalentina,  from  the  first  duke  of 
the  Yisconti  family.'^  In  the  summer  of  1499,  a  campaign 
of  twenty  days  made  him  master  of  the  duchy,  while 
Louis  the  Moor  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Tyrol,  with  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  married  his  niece  and  had  bor- 
rowed large  sums  of  him.^  The  king  entered  Milan  in  triumph, 
on  the  6th  of  October ;  ^  but  a  reaction  speedily  followed,  and 

^  Onioo.  25S.    The  divorced  queen,  tian  minister'B  report).    CaBaar  retained 

Joan,  founded  a  religious  order,  of  which  as  duke  of  Yalentinois  the  title  of  Valen- 

the  rule  is  g^ven  by  Rinaldi  (1501.  4,  tino,   which  he  had   before  bume  as 

seqqOt  with  the  pope's  confirmation  of  cardinal  archbishop  of  Valencia.    (Ma^ 

it.    She  was  said  to  have  done  miracles  riana,  ii.  652.) 

after  death.    (M^m.  de  Bayart,  i.  200,  *  Guicc.  238-9.     On  the  defeciiye- 

ed.  Petitot)  ness  of  this  claim,  see  Sismondi,  I^p. 

<  According  to    OuicoUrdini  (244),  Ital.  ix.  209. 

Alexander  trusted  that,  if  Gffisar  ob-  *  Molinet,  iT.  409  (in  Buchon) ;  Onico. 

tained  so  much,  he  might  depose  Fre-  286 ;  M.  Sanut.  in  Murat.  xxiy.  100-2, 

derick.  123;    Bayn.  1499.  16,  20;    Sism.  iz. 

^  Burch.  2098;  OregoroT.  Tii.  420.  285-241. 

*  Ouicc.  277.  *  Buroh.  2103-6;  M.  San.  119 ;  Ghdoo. 

"  Burch.  2099;  Guioa  257;  Banke,  287. 
Hist,  of  Popes,  iii.  252  (from  a  Yene- 
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Sforza,  within  five  months  from  the  day  when  he  had  left 

Feb.  5,     amid  the  curses  of  his  subjects,  was  received  bad 

1500.      extravagant  joy.^    In  the  war  which  ensued,  hoi 

he  was  betrayed  at  Novara  by  his  Swiss   mercenarieA 

entered   into  an  agreement  with   their  oounti 

^"     'in  the  French  service;'  and   the   last  ten  ve 

his  life  were  spent  in  a  narrow  iron  cage  at  Loche&' 

brother,  the  ambitious  cardinal  Ascanius,  was   also  m 

prisoner,  and  was  closely  imprisoued  at  Bourges.^ 

But  beyond  Milan  Louis  carried  his  views  to  Naples. 
andcr  had  in  14i)7  invested  Frederick  in  that  kingdon 
he  had  since  been  deeply  offended  by  the  persistent  reft 
his  son's  alliance  in  marriage,  while  he  had  become  boi 
the  French  king  by  ties  of  mutual  interest.^  Theie  was 
ever,  reason  to  apprehend  opposition  from  Frederick's  kii 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  asserted  that  he  himself  ws 
rightful  heir  of  the  Aragonese  line  of  Naples,  inasmi 
Alfonso  I.  had  not  been  entitled  to  bequeath  the  kingd 
his  illegitimate  offspring/  But  the  crafty  Ferdinand  pn 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  was  willing  to  admit  th 
current  claim  of  Louis,  as  heir  of  the  line  of  Dorazzo ;  a 
this  basis  a  flagitious  scheme  of  joint  conquest^  to  be  fo 
by  a  partition  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  between  Franc 
Spain,  was  agreed  on  at  Granada  on  St  Martin's  dav. 
It  was  alleged  against  Frederick,  not  only  that  his  tit 
defective,  but  that  ho  had  invited  the  Turks  to  attack  a 
tian  power — a  charge  which  might  with  equal  truth  haxi 
made  against  the  pope  himself,  with  the  addition  that  h 
profited  by  his  correspondence  with  the  Turks,  whereas  ] 
rick  had  received  no  benefit  from  them.*  The  ambos 
of  France  and  Spain  urged  these  considerations  on  the 
and  represented  that  their  sovereigns  (whose  troops  had  a] 
entered  the  states  of  the  church)  desired  the  possess] 
Naples  only  with  a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Constant! 

«  M.  San.  137-9;  Guicc.  299;  Siam.        '  M.  Sanut.  150-1;  Guicc.  3(Kl 
ix.  242-5.  »  (Juice.  804. 

'  Guicc  302;  Fr.  Carpes.  1232.  Sinoo        ■  Schrockh,  xxxii.   428;    Gii 

their  victories  over  Cliarlcs  of  Burgundy  401 . 

the  Swi8S  hail  bc'como  the  chief  tioMicrs        *  Giann.  iv.  448 ;  see  p.  493. 
in  Europe,  but  by  their  mcrccnarv  habitd        '  Guicc.  315;  Mariana,  ii.  664 : 

had  become  corrupted  from  the  sim-  iv.  459;  Prescott,  iii.  12-4. 
plicity  and  good  faith  which  had  for-        "  Guicc.  326;  Rayn.  1501.  52 

mcrly  marked  their  manners.    (Guicc.  xzzii.  428 ;  Grrgorov.  vii.  451. 
148;  Sism.  iz.  247.) 
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The  pope,  in  addition  to  his  wish  to  punish  Frederick  for  his 
offence,  saw  that  if  he  were  removed,  the  barons  of  the  Campagna, 
whose  subjugation  Alexander  meditated,  would  be  deprived 
of  all  support  from  without.  He  therefore  agreed  to  invest  the 
French  and  Spanish  sovereigns  in  their  expected  conquests, 
and  pronounced  Frederick  to  be  deposed  for  his  connexion  with 

*  the  infidels  and  for  having  fostered  rebels  against  the    june  25, 
*'  church ;  but  this  sentence  was  to  be  kept  secret  until      ^^^^• 

'^'  the  result  of  the  expedition  should  be  known.*  Ferdinand's 
'  general,  the  ''Great  Captain"  Gonsalvo,  who  was  already  in 
-'  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Venetians  against  the 
*-    Turks,  crossed  over  to  Naples  at  the  invitation  of  the  unsuspect- 

*  ing  Frederick,  and  perfidiouply  turned  against  him.^  From  the 
'  other  side,  Stuart  of  Aubigny,  accompanied  by  Caesar  Borgia  as 
'    his  lieutenant,  advanced  into  the  Neapolitan  territory. 

Capua  was  taken  by  the  help  of  treadiery,  and  Csesar 
found  an  opportunity  of  signally  displaying  his  cruelty,  rapacity, 
and  lust^  It  was  clear  that  Frederick  could  have  no  hope  of 
success  against  the  combination  of  powerful  enemies  which  had 
attacked  him.  In  his  extremity,  he  chose  to  surrender  himself 
to  the  stranger  rather  than  to  the  perfidious  kinsman  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  unsuspecting  faith  to  effect  his  ruin ; 
and  he  received  from  Louis  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  with  a  pension 
of  thirty  thousand  ducats,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  quit 
the  soil  of  France.** 

With  the  countenance  of  the  French  king,  and  with  some 
material  aid  from  him,  the  duke  of  Yalentinois  entered  on  his 
campaigns  in  Italy  in  1499.®  The  design  was  to  form  for  the 
Borgia  family  a  large  principality,  and  in  the  first  instance  to 
gain  possession  of  some  of  the  remoter  territories  belonging  to 
the  Boman  church.  These  had  formerly  been  committed  to  the 
care  of  papal  vicars,  whose  descendants  had  gradually  assumed 
the  position  of  independent  lords,  paying  their  tribute  to  the 
Boman  see  irregularly,  if  at  all,  engaging  themselves  in  the 

•  Burch.  2131 ;  Rayn.  1501. 53,  seqq. ;  derick  died  in  1504.  rOuioo.  419.)    His 

Mariana,  ii.  664 ;  Giann.  iv.  461.  sons  left  no  issue ;    but  his  daughter 

^  Ouicc.  320-2 ;  Sism.  iz.  286,  288 ;  Charlotte  (the  same  who  had  reiocted 

Prcscott,  iii.  20.     Qnintana  represents  the    Borgia   connexion)    married    the 

Gonsalvo  as  the  unwilling  and  indignant  count  of  Laval,  and  left  a  daughter  who 

agent  of  Ferdinand  in  Uiis.  (258-9.)  became  the  wife  of  Francis  de  la  Tre- 

'  Burch.  2132;  Guioo.  324;  Giann.  moille.    The  descendants  of  this  mar- 

iv.  463 :  Sism.  ix.  289-290.  riage  claimed  to  inherit  the  Neapolitan 

'  Guicc.    326  ;     Panvin.    859 ;     F.  title.    (Bayle,  art  A^aplet,  AXJoim  de, 

Gerpes.   in  Mart.   Coll.   Ampl.   1238 ;  n.  K ;  Giann.  iy.  476-8.) 

Giann.  iv.  464 ;  Martin,  vii.  351.    Fre-  *  Sism.  iz.  264-5 ;  Gregorov.  yii.  432. 
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service  of  princes,  without  conrideratioii  of  their  oUigitioM  I 

the  churchy  and  acting  in  a  general  disregard  of  its  gopenodi' 

Each  of  these  little  tyrants  had  his  palace  and  hn  ocnr(< 

which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  artists,  poeti^  d 

men  of  letters  were  entertained.    The  expenses  of  these  ooife 

usually  made  it  necessary  to  tax  the  subjects  oppre88iYely,eM 

if  worse  means  of  raising  money  were  not  employed;  themonli 

of  the  princes  were  commonly  of  the  depraved  type  whickk 

that  age  was  characteristic  of  Italy ;    their  courts  and  As 

territories  were  full  of  lawlessness  and  crimes;   affgaffriftf*'"'t 

poisonings,  and  other  such  atrocities  were  familiar  mattenci 

every  day.*    By  ejecting  these  petty  tyrants,  therefore,  thepop 

intended  not  only  to  aggrandize  his  family,  but  to  put  intotUr 

place  one  who,  instead  of  their  rebellious  defiance,  would  k 

guided  by  pobcy  and  interest  to  act  in  accordance  with  tte 

papacy  ^  and  he  had  little  reason  to  fear  that  they  wonU  k 

supported  by  any  popular  feeling  amongst  the  subjects  who  bii 

suffered  from  their  vices  and  their  misgovemment.    Their  iaihm 

as  to  the  payment  of  tribute  afforded  a  pretext  for  confiscalii; 

their  territories ;  and  Crosar  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  papil 

sentence.*    At  one  place  after  another  he  was  successful  ;^  the 

only  considerable  difficulty  which  he  encountered  was  at  Foifi. 

where  Catharine  Sforza,  the  widow  of  Jerome  Eiario,^  vigoitraslT 

defended  herself  for  a  time  ;  but  she  was  at  last  compelled  to  sab- 

mit,  and  for  a  time  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angela" 

On  his  return  to  Home,  Caesar  was  honoured  with  a  trininpii} 
Feb.  2G,    ai^d  with  a  public  reception  by  the  pope,  who  soon 

1500.  after  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  rose,  and  appointed 
him  captain-general  and  stimdard-bearer  of  the  church,  in  the 
room  of  his  murdered  brother."  His  success  was  celebrated  with 
games  and  other  festive  spectacles ;  among  which  was  a  represen- 
tation in  the  Piazza  Navona  of  the  victories  of  Julius  C«sar.*  The 
alienation  of  the  church's  patrimony  to  the  Borgias  was  sanctioned 
by  the  college  of  cardinals;  and  Caesar  joined  to  the  title  of  Valen- 
tinois  that  of  duke  of  Romagna."    In  order  to  counteract  in  some 

*■  Guicc.  295;   Siam.   ix.   258;    Grc-  1981;  M.San.  1244:  Murat.  Aun.  IX 

goit)V.  vii.  431.  ii.  225.)    His  widow  wrs  piivak-ly  re 

*  Sinn.  ix.  258-2G2  ;  N.  British  Rov.  married  to  one  of  the  Aledici  ikmilt. 

Jan.  1871,  p.  357.  *  lb.  363.  (Guicc.  246.) 

'  Burcli.  2107;  Gaicc.  295.  »  Guicc.  297;    F.   Orpesan.   1127: 

•'Guicc.   312;    Punvin.   300;   Rayn.  Burch.  2111;  Sism.  ix.  263-4. 
1502.  10.  ■  AprU  2.  Burch.  2lia-5;    Gr«goiw. 

'  See  p.  530.    Jerome  had  been  assas-  vii.  438. 
sinnttHl  at  Forll,  in  April,  1480.   (Infeps.        ■*  Grogornv.  vii.  489.       p  Guicc.  318. 
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I  degree  the  impression  which  his  crimes  had  made  on  the  minds 
:>  of  men,  he  established  throughout  his  dominions  an  energetic 
{  system  of  administration,  which  appeared  in  farourable  contrast 
J  with  the  misrule  of  the  ejected  princes ;  ^  but  even  as  to  this 
g  lie  delighted  to  employ  that  system  of  mysterious  terror  which 
^  was  one  of  his  chief  instruments.  Thus,  when  the  province  had 
•  been  reduced  to  order  by  the  stem  rigour  of  a  governor  named 
^  Bamiro  d'Orco,  the  people  of  Cesena  were  startled  by  discover- 
^  ing  one  morning  in  their  market-place  the  body  of  jy^  26. 
'   the  governor  with  the  head  severed  from  it,  and  a      1^2. 

block  with  a  bloody  knife  beside  them, — a  spectacle  by  which 
'  the  duke  intended  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  his  good 
government,  to  throw  the  blame  of  past  severities  on  the  officer 
who  had  thus  been  punit^hed  for  them,  and  to  strike  a  general 
awe  by  the  manner  of  Eamiro's  end/ 

Having  gained  the  greater  part  of  the  Komagna  (although 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  the  Bentivoglio  family  in 
possession  of  Bologna)^  Caesar  turned  his  attention  towards 
Tuscany.  But  here  he  found  that  his  ally  the  king 
of  France,  instead  of  assisting  him,  required  him  to 
give  up  his  attempt;  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  receiving  from  the  republic  of  Florence  the  office  of  con- 
dottiere,  with  a  large  income  attached  to  it,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  no  services  were  to  be  required  of  him.^ 
The  countenance  shown  by  the  French  king  to  a  man  so  gene- 
rally execrated  as  Caesar  induced  many  complaints,  which  were 
laid  before  the  king  at  Asti,  with  entreaties  that  he  would 
deliver  the  church  both  from  Alexander  and  from  his  son."  It 
would  seem  that  Louis  thought  of  deposing  the  pope,  and  that 
to  this  time  is  to  be  referred  a  medal  which  he  struck,  with  the 
inscription,  "  Perdam  Babilonis  nomen."  *  But  Alexander, 
who  had  already  gratified  the  king  by  appointing  his  minister 
D'Amboise  legate  a  latere  for  France,  drew  the  cardinal  afresh 
into  his  interest  by  promising  to  create  additional  cardinals, 
with   a   view  to  promoting  his  election  to  the  papacy ;  and 

<i  "SummaaBquitatepopuIosregebat/'  7;  Sism.  ix.  279. 

(R.  Volaterr.  825.)   Guicciardiai  spalu  ■  Siam.  ix.  317. 

of  a  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  CflBsar  '  It  is  generally  said  to  have  been 

after  his  father's  death.    (384.)  struck  on   occasion  of  his  differences 

'  Machiav.  Principe,  c.  7 ;  Legazione  with  Julius  II.    But  its  appearance,  tLod 

al  Duc^  Valentino,  lett.  42;  Sism.  ix.  the  sensation  excited  by  it,  are  men- 

268 ;  X.  25.  tioned  in  a  letter  of  CJostabili,  Aug.  11, 

'  GniQc.  318;  Gregorov.  vii.  448.  1502.    (N.  British  Rev.  Jan.  1871,  p. 

»  Guicc.  320;    Machiav.   Principe,  c.  3.56.) 
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Csesar,  on  hurrying   to  Lonis  at  Milan,  was  zeoemd  wA 
cordiality  and  confidence.    The  allianoe  with  thekqg 
^'       *  was    confirmed^  and  Louis    soon   after  retained  ti 
France/ 

By  the  partition  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  the  barons  <rfAe 
Campagna  were  deprived  of  the  support  on  which  they  hii 
relied;  and  Csesar  proceeded  to  reduce  them  to  submiui 
But  in  the  course  of  this  war,  the  duke's  condottieri  and  cip- 
tainsy  of  whom  many  belonged  to  the  same  class  with  the 
enemies  against  whom  they  were  engaged,  began  to  penxiTe 
that  they  were  lending  themselves  as  instruments  for  tlieir  on 
ruin.  Cajsar  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  mntisT, 
and  was  sliut  up  in  the  town  of  Imola,*  until  the 
besiegers  were  driven  off  by  the  approach  of  some  French  troops 
who  advanced  to  his  assistance.  Caesar  after  having  trea^ 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  singly,  was  able  to  bring  them 
together,  as  if  for  a  conference,  at  Sinigaglia,  where  he  had 
collected  as  large  a  force  as  possible ;  and,  after  having  bj  a 
show  of  kindness  led  them  to  throw  off  all  suspicion,  and  to 
disarm  their  followers,  he  caused  them  to  be  sm- 
rounded  by  his  soldiery,  arrested  them,  and  put  some 
of  the  most  important  among  them  to  death.*  Such  was  the 
morality  of  the  age,  that  this  atrocious  treachery  was  regarded 
with  general  admiration.  Louis  XII.  himself  spoke  of  it 
(apparently  without  sarcasm  or  irony)  as  "  a  Roman  deed ;"  and 
Machiavelli  repeatedly  eulogizes  Gajsar  as  the  model  of  a  prince 
and  a  statesman.^ 

Among  tliose  arrested  at  Sinigaglia  were  some  of  the  Orsiiii 
— a  family  which  Alexander  was  determined  to  ruin.  Afker 
having  disregarded  many  warnings  against  intended  treacheiy, 
cardinal  Orsini*^  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  an  inte^ 
view  with  the  pope,  who  committed  him  to  prison,  seized  his 
treasures,  and  gave  up  his  palace  to  plunder.*^  The  cardinals 
in  a  body  interceded  for  their  brother,  but  without  effect.    For 

'  Guioc.  341-2 ;  Sifim.  iz.  317.  But  were  the   ancient    or  the  moden 

■  Guicc.  336,  346;  Panvin.  360.  Romans  meant?    Paul  Giovio,  bubop 

•  Burch.  2148-9;  F.  Carpea.  246-8;  of  Noeera,  is  unequWocal  in  calling  it 

Guicc.    348-52;   Panvin.    361;     Baph.  a  **bellis4jimo  inganno.**  (ib.)    *'Io  noo 

Volat  823 ;  Machiav.  Legazione,  c.  xfiii.  saprei  quali  precctti  mi  dare  migtiori 

(an  account  of  a  mission  to  the  duke) ;  ad  un  principo  nuoTo  che  lo  esempio 

Sism.  ix.  325-33 ;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  421 ;  delle  azioni  sue."   (Machiar.,  II  Priu 

Grcgorov.  viL  472-7.  cipe,  c  7 ;  cf.  c.  13 ;  GregtnoY.  vii  487. 

••  **  Un*  azione  da  Romano.*'    (Ix.'tter        •  Burch.  2142. 
of  Beltrando  Costabili  to  the  duke  of        «*  Guicc.  352 ;  Rcumont,  III.  1.  244. 
Ferrara,  quoted  by  Grcgorov.  vii.  481. 
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II    a  time  Orsini  was  kept  without  suitable  food,  until  liis  mother, 
fi    by  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  his  mistress,  by  finding  and  giving 
I    up  a  very  precious  pearl  which  had  belonged  to  him,  obtained 
leave   to   send   hira  supplies.     But  before  this  the  pope  had 
f.    caused  one  of  his  favourite  powders  to  be  administered,  and  the 
p    cardinal  died  in  prison.*    As  Ca3sar  returned  to  Rome,     Feb.  22, 
,     marking  his  path  by  acts  of  cruelty  in  every  town       ^^^^• 
,    through  which  he  passed,  the  Orsini  made  a  desperate  but 
[     ineffectual  stand  at  the  Ponte  Lomentano.     The  Borgias  had 
crushed  all  opposition ;  ^  but  the  pope  himself  stood  in  awe  of 
his  son,  and  professed  to  be  shocked  by  the  atrocity  of  Ceesar's 
measures.*^ 

For  his  daughter  Lucretia,  Alexander  formed  projects  which 
became  more  and  more  ambitious.  After  a  marriage  of  less 
than  three  years,  her  husband,  Sforza  of  Pesaro,  appears  to  have 
felt  himself  unsafe  in  the  connexion,  and  fled  from  Easter  1496 
Home;  whereupon  their  union  was  dissolved  under  -^p^i497. 
frivolous  pretexts,  and  she  was  married  to  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
Alfonso,  prince  of  Bisceglia,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alfonso  II., 
the  late  king  of  Naples.^  But  this  new  husband  appears  in 
his  turn  to  have  suspected  that  mischief  was  intended  Aug.  2, 
against  him,*  and  secretly  left  Rome  for  Naples.^  ^*^^* 
The  pope,  however,  persuaded  him  to  return ;  and  he  ^P*«™^**- 
had  lived  with  his  wife  ten  months  longer,*  when,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  1500,  he  was  stabbed  on  the  steps  of  St. 
Peter's.  The  assassins  were  carried  off  in  safety  by  a  troop 
of  horsemen.  The  authorship  of  the  crime  was  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  no  inquiry  was  allowed;  and,  as  the  wounded 
man  seeiped  likely  to  recover,  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed  on 
the  18th  of  August.  It  is  said  that  CsBsar  Borgia  not  only 
contrived  but  witnessed  the  murder,  and  that  he  justified  it  by 

*  Burchardf  2H2,  2149-50  (who  t^ays  (vii.  446)  say  that  the  value  of  the  con- 
that  he  avoided  the  cardinal  8  funeral  ncxion  for  the  Borgias  had  been  dimi- 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  know  too  nished  by  the  full  of  Alfonso's  uncle 
much).  F.  Corpcaaii.  1248;  Guicc. 353.  Frederick;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen 
**  Causa  mortis  umtiibus  fucilejudi  ata/*  (p.  573),  did  not  take  plaoo  until  tlie 
Bays  Raphael  of  Voltcmi  (823);  Ore-  summer  of  1501. 
gorov.  vii.  479,  485.  "  Burch.  2101 ;  Giesel.  vii.  428-9. 

'  Bui-cb.  2150  :  Gregorov.  vii.  488.  •  Burch.  2103.    A  son  was  bom  Nov. 

9  Gregorov.  vii.  4^2-3;  N.  Brit.  Bcv.  1,  and  was  baptized  with  great  pomp  on 

Jan.  1871,  p.  363.  Nov.   11.    (lb.  2107-8.)    There  is  no 

^  Burch.  2096-7;  M.  Sanut.  in  Mumt.  apparent  veason  for  supposing  tliat  Al- 

xxiv.  45;    Giesel.  II.  iv.  167;   Guicc.  fonso  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his 

327;  Gregorov.  vii.  395,  420.  wife;  but  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the 

'  Rismondi  (ix.  311)  and  Grcgorovius  family  politics. 
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charging  the  yictim  with  designs  against  his  life."*  A  year  lata; 
Sept.  4,  Lucretia  was  again  married,  with  great  pomp,  to  a  fluid 
1^1.  (qy  fourth)  hosband — Alfonso,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara."  By  condescending  to  such  a  connexion  (which  was  far* 
warded  by  the  influence  of  the  French  king)  the  proud  house  of 
Este,  which  had  been  alarmed  by  Ctesar  Borgia's  progress,  gained 
for  itself  the  pope's  protection,  security  against  the  territorial  am- 
bition of  the  Borgios,  a  large  payment  of  money,  and  the  free  pos- 
session of  some  ecclesiastical  fiefs  in  the  Bomagna;  while  for  the 
Borgias,  in  addition  to  the  dignity  of  the  alliance^  there  was  the 
advantage  that  the  new  duchy  of  Bomagna  was  covered  on  its 
weakest  side  by  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power.®  Lucretia,  irfw 
had  not  only  exercised  the  government  of  Spoleto^  but  during  her 
father's  absence  from  Borne  had  actually  been  entrusted  with  the 
Jan.  5,  administration  of  the  papacy ,p  removed  to  Fermra,^ 
1502.  where  she  lived  until  1519.  In  her  later  years  she  culti- 
vated the  reputation  of  religion  and  earned  the  celebration  of 
poets — among  them,  of  Ariosto/  But  although  we  may  heaittle 
or  refuse  to  believe,  at  least  in  their  full  extent,  the  foulest  of  the 
charges  which  have  assailed  her,"  it  is  impossible  to  disconnect 
her  from  the  treasons  and  murders,  the  brutal  licentiouanesB^ 
the  gross  and  scandalous  festivities,  amid  which  her  earlier  life 

"  Baich.  2122  ;  Polo  Capcllo,  in  GregoroviuB  rightly  speaks  of  ibis  lait 
Banke,  Hist,  of  ropes^  iii.  252-3 ;  Guicc.  work  as  '*  an  uncritical  pAnegyric" 
827;  Gregorov.  vii.  445.  Alfonso's  doc-  (vii.  464.)  Mr.  Dcnnistoun  is  more  mo- 
tors, and  a  hunchback  who  hnd  helped  derate  and  more  judicious  (Dukes  of 
in  nursing  him,  were  put  in  prison,  but  Urbiuo,  i.  305-7).  As  to  her  aoqw^ 
were  soon  rclnnbcti,  ^cnm  essct  immunis  men ts,  the  Venetian  minister  O^idlo 
qui  mandanlibus  c(*pcmt  o])timo  notum."  describes  her,  in  her  earlj  daja,  ai 
(Burch.  2123.)  The  meaning  of  this  is  **  savia  e  liberal'*  (Banke,  iii.  253%  and 
pretty  clear,  although  the  text  eeems  to  when  Bayard  visited  her  at  Femn, 
be  corrupt.  she  spoke  and  wrote  Spanish,  Italiu, 

"  Burch.  2133.    See  Reumont,  III.  i.  French,  Greek,  and  ^'quelquc  pen  tres* 

600.  bon  Latin."    (Petitot,  xv.  358.)    (See 

•  Guicc.  327 ;  Burch.  2133 ;  Gibbon,  Beumont.  III.  i.  205.)    Petitot  is  wwog 

Misc.  Works,  820 ;  Sisui.  ix.  312 ;   Gro-  in  supposing  Bayard's  duchess  to  tttfe 

gorov.  vii.  458  ;  Reumont,  III.  i.  239.  been  an  earlier  wife  of  Alfonso. 

c  Burch.  2132.    She  was  autliorised        *  Schroekh,    xxxii.    434;    GregoioT. 

tp  open  all  letters  addressed  to  the  pope.  vii.  4G4.     For  these   si^  the  Life  of 

(lb.)  «  lb.  2136.  Ciesar   Borgia    by    Tommaso    Tomssi 

Lucrrzia  Borgia,  dl  cal  d'ora  in  ora  (Gregprio  Lc^tiX  Victor  Hugo's  play  of 


r  •«" 


La  beltk,  la  virtu,  la  fama  one«ta  *  Lucreco  Borgia,'  &c.     They  are  ooun- 

£  la  fortnna  creaceva  non  meno  tcnanced  by  a  suppressed  passage  of 

Che  glovlu  pUnU  in  morbido  torreno."  Guicciardini,  vol.  I.  p.  III.     Even  as  to 

Orlando  Fur.  xiii.  69 ;  Reumont,  III.  i.  her  life  at  Ferrara,  Burohard  says  that 

205 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  463-4.  Lucretia  has  there  was  great  hatred  between  Csssr 

found  defenders  among  us  in  Roscoe  and  Cardinal  d'Este,  because  the  ca^ 

(Append,  to  Life  of  Loo  X.),  Dr.  Mad-  dinal   **  diligebat  et  cognoscebat "  his 

den  (life  of  Savonarola,   Api)end.  to  sister-in-law,  "  quam  et  ipso  dux  [Gswarl 

Vol.  U.),  and  moro  lat(!ly  in  Mr.  Gilbert  ctiam  coguoscebut  camalitcr."    (2150.) 
C  Lucretia  Borgin.'  Ijoud.   1809).    Mr. 
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was  spent,  and  in  some  of  which  it  appeal's  that  she  took  a 
conspicuous  part.*  Nor  are  either  poets  or  divines  superior  to 
the  temptation  of  overlooking  the  moral  faults  of  persons  in  high 
station  whose  patronage  they  regard  as  a  benefit  and  an  honour. 

The  moral,  degradation  into  which  the  papacy  sank  under 
Alexander  has  no  parallel  either  in  its  earlier  or  in  its  later 
history,  even  if  we  make  large  deductions  from  the  statements 
of  contemporary  writers  on  the  ground  of  malice  or  exaggera- 
tion. The  pope  himself  and  his  children  are  accused  of  pro- 
fligacy which  hesitated  at  nothing  for  its  gratification,  which 
never  scrupled  to  remove  obstacles  by  murder,  or  to  violate 
the  laws  ot*  nature.  The  Vatican  was  polluted  by  revels  and 
orgies  of  the  most  shameless  and  loathsome  obscenity,  of  which 
the  pope  and  his  daughters  are  represented  as  pleased  spec- 
tators.^ A  letter  of  the  time,  which  is  said  to  have  been  read 
in  Alexander  s  own  hearing,  ptdnts  the  morals  of  the  court  in 
the  darkest  colours,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  stained  with 
every  vice,  a  second  Mahomet,  the  predicted  antichrist.^ 

For  the  expenses  of  this  disgusting  and  costly  vice,  for 
the  wars  and  the  pompous  displays  of  Caesar  Borgia,  for  the 
establishment  of  his  other  children  in  the  rank  of  princes, 
Alexander  needed  money  continually;  and  he  raised  it  by 
means  more  shameless  than  anything  that  had  before  been 
practised.  An  epigram  of  the  time  (for  epigrams  and  pasquils 
were  the  only  form  in  which  the  Bomans  then  ventured  to 
express  their  discontent)  speaks  of  him  as  selling  all  that  was 
holiest,  and  as  entitled  to  sell,  inasmuch  as  he  had  previously 
bought.*  The  most  disreputable  of  the  expedients  to  which 
earlier  popes  had  resorted — sale  of  oflSces  and  benefices,  creation 
of  new  offices  in  order  that  they  might  be  sold,'  traffic  in 
indulgences,  misappropriation  of  money  raised  under  pretence 
of  a  crusade — these  and  such  like  abuses  were  carried  to  an 
excess  before  unknown.'  Cardinals  were  appointed  in  large 
numbers — at  one  time  twelve,  at  another  time  eleven — with 

*  See    Gibbon,    Misc.    Works,    820;  "  ••  Vendit  Alcxandi-r  claves,  altaria,  Chrtetum ; 
Gregorov.  vii.  458  ;  Slam.  ix.  312.     Bee  E™^**  "1®  V^i^  vendere  Juwpoiat. 

a  story  of  her  jesting  with  the  cardinal         g^^t^  Tar^ulnl'u..  .ims  Neri.  Mxtuaet  Kte. 
of  Lisbon.     (Buzcn.  2132.)  Semper  sub  sexti*  perdita  Booia  fuit." 

oo"^  ^^^  ,.^Tl!'  ^^^'^L  ^'  ^^^**^"'-    Gregorov.  473;  cf.  410,  504 ;  Giesel.  II. 

825  :  Schroekh  mu.  434.  ^^^  I77  .  gjgn^  ^  21 ;    See  Burckhardt, 

-  Burckh.  2144,  seqq.  210 ;  Vettori,  in  Reumont,  III.  i.  498. 

"  Pauvin.  361. 

•  Infeas.  2013;  Gregorov.  vii.  504. 
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the  avowed  purpose  of  extorting  money  for  their  promo 

The  Jubilee  of  1500  attracted  a  vast  number  of  pilgriii 

llome:**  on  Eoster-day,  200,000  knelt  in  front  of  St.  Pete 

receive  the  ])(>pc's  benediction;®  and   while   these  maltii 

returned  home,  to  t?candalise  all  Christendom   by  their  le 

of  the  dopravities  of  Home,**  the  papal  treasury  was  enrichfi 

their  offering,  and  by  the  commutations   paid  by  those 

were  unable  to  make  the  pilgrimage  in  person.*     The  *• 

of  8i)oils "  (jus  eximarum)  received  new  developments  fo: 

gratification  of  Alexander's  rapacity ;  he  seized   the  pro] 

of  deceased  cardinals  in  <lisregard  of  their  testamentary  c 

tions;  in  some  cases  he  forbade  cardinals  to  make  wills; 

it  was  believed  that  the  deaths  of  those  who  had  the  reput 

of  wealth  were  sometimes  hastened  by  jKuson/     Property 

largely   taken   from  the   groat   lioman  families — often  t 

false  pret(?nces — for  the  endowment  of  the  pope's  childrei 

kindred."   Thus  the  Ga(»tani  were  charged  with  treason,  be 

Alexander  had  fixed  his  desires  on  the  duchy  of  Sermc 

juiv  5.     The  duke  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  St,  Ai 

i5^M.».     where  he  died,  probably  of  jwison.      Others  oi 

family  were  put  to  death,  and  the  duchy  was  made  ove 

a  pretended  Siile,  to  J.ucretia,  whose  son  by  Alfonso  of  Bisc 

was   decorated  with  the  title  atta'-hed  to  it.**      Another 

the  son  of  Alexander  by  a  Iloman  mother*   (probiibly 

l^irnese).^  was  made  duke  of  N«'pi,  with  a  suitable  cndowi 

The  inturests  of  the  churcli  were  utterly  disregarded,  in  ( 

that  the  popc^'s  bastards  might  be  enriched;    thus  Ca^so 

addition  to  his  fiefs  in  the  Romagna,  received  the  abbe 

Subiaco    with  eighteen  castles  belonging  to  it ;    and  nine 

cardinals  signed  the  deed  of  alienation,  while  not  one  dart 

obiect  to  it.' 

•  Sept.  28,  loOO ;  May  :J1. 1503;  Cijic.  to  those  who  had  not  visitcil  Rom- 

iii.  r.J2,20'2;  Circgorov/vii.  447,  41»2.  to  raise  money  under  the  pretexi 

^  The  ))uU  for  the  jubilee  is  in  Kuyn.  cniwdo.    Certain  Ruins  were  app 

HJM).    25.      For    the    cerenionieH.    'hl-c  to  Ik;  paid  bv  all  eliuises.     (Ix'tt 

Hurehard.    2110.    seqq.      Mont   of  the  Rich.  III.  and  Hen.  VII^  ed.  Gai 

money  went  to  Cwbar.     (Guice.  313.)  ii.  43,  100.) 

Trithemius  speakd  of  many  pilgrims  aa  '  Pauvin.  362 ;  Sclirockh,  xxzii 

dving  of  plai^ue,  kilhxl,  or  sold  on  the  Qregorov.  vii.  471. 

way.    (Chr.  Siwnh.  1500.)    The  eollee-  »  Gregorov.  vii.  456. 

tioii  for  jubilee  indulgenees  was  con-  ^  Burch.  2113;  Bchruckh,  xxxii 

tinned  later  in  Germany.    (lb.  1502.)  Greg<)rov.  vii.  456. 

'  Huroh.  2117.     •*  Mariana,  ii.  (;G3.  '  '•Cum  quadam  Bomana.*'    (J 

■  Schriiokh,    xxxii.   427  ;    Gregorov.  2134.)                   ^  Gregorov.  vii.  ■ 

vii.  436,  442     In  1501  a  commissioner  '  Benmont,  HI.  i.  238;  Qreg^ro 

was  Hpnt  to  England  to  give  indulgences  4.'>7.  502-3. 
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Rome  was  kept  under  a  system  of  terror,  so  that  no  one 
dared  to  mutter  his  dissatisfaction.*"  The  dungeons  of  St. 
Angelo  and  of  the  Tor  di  Nona"  were  crowded  with  prisoners, 
of  whom  many  found  an  end  by  secret  violence.  Prelates 
whose  wealth  made  them  objects  of  sinister  interest  to  the  pope 
disappeared,  and  were  not  again  heard  of.  Dead  bodies  were 
found  in  the  streets,  or  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.**  Hosts 
of  spies  and  assassins  lurked  in  secret,  or  audaciously  swaggered 
about  the  city.^  The  state  of  Bome  can  hardly  have  been 
made  worse  by  an  edict  which  allowed  all  persons  who 
had  been  banished  for  murder,  robbery,  or  other  crimes, 
to  return  with  impunity.**  The  ruling  spirit  in  this  general 
terror  was  CsBsar  Borgia,  with  whom  the  pope  remonstrated  on  his 
tyranny,  while  he  extolled  his  own  clemency  by  way  of  contrast.' 

The  powers  which  had  combined  for  the  conquest  of  Naples 
soon  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  their  prey."  After  a  time, 
a  treaty  was  arranged  at  Lyons,  by  which  Naples  was  April  2, 
to  become  the  endowment  of  a  marriage  between  the  ^^^^• 
French  king's  daughter  Claude,  and  Charles,  the  child  of  the 
emperor's  son  Philip  by  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  ^  and,  until  the  parties  should  be  of  age  to  consummate 
the  marriage,  the  partition  of  Granada  was  to  be  in  force."  But 
the  Spanish  general  Gonsalvo,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  the  French  in  southern  Italy,  and  professing  that  he  had  no 
official  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  suddenly  assumed  the  offensive, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  Neapolitan  territory ;  * 

■  Punvin.  363.  Cf.  Murat.  Ann.  X.  i.  21-2 ;  Gregorov.  yii. 

»  The  Tor  di  Nona  (of  which  the  480. 
nume  is  »jtill  preserved  by  a  street  lead-  p  R.  Volaterr.  825 ;    Grcgoiov.    vii. 
ing  to  the  bridge  of  8t.  Angelo)  was  iG5,  491-2;  Burckhurdt,  Cultur,  93. 
originally  a  fortress  belougiug  to  tlie  «  Burckh.  2128. 
Orbini,  and  about  the  end  of  the  14tli  '  Gregorov.  vii.  468.    It  was  a  pro- 
century  became  a  prison,  to  which  a<ldi-  verb  that  the  pope  never  did  what  he 
lions  were  afterwards  made.  (Reumont,  said,  and  that  the  duke  never  said  what 
III.  i.  444.)  he  did.    (Guicc.  377.) 

"  i;.Sf.  "Feriaquinta  repcrti  suntin  'Guicc.    331-2;    Martin,    vii.    334; 

Tibori  buflbcati  ct  mortui  .  .  .  juvcnis  Giann.  iv.  466 ;  Prescott,  iii.  34. 

decem  et  octo  annormn  in  circa,  pul-  *  Guicc.  363;   Sism.  R.  L  iz.  345; 

chrn)  fomife  ct  btaturo),  cum  balista  ad  Martin,   vii.   336.    Charles,  afterwards 

oollum,  et  duo  juvenes  cum  brachiis  famous  as  the  fifth    emperor  of  that 

bimul  ligati,unus  quindecim  annorum  et  name,  was  bom  Feb.  24, 1500,  and  the 

alii  viginti  ^uinque,  et  prope  eos  erat  tidings  of  his  birth  were  received  at 

quR:dam  foemina,  et  multi  alii."  (Borch.  Rome  during  the  celebration  of  Cffisar 

2138.)    A  Venetian  minister  at  Rome,  Borgia's  triumph  (see  p.  574).    (Burch. 

Polo  Ciipello,  writes  that  CsBsar  had  2115.)                          "  See  p.  572. 

assassinated  hii  brother  the  duke  of  '  Guicc.  364,  scqa. ;  Fr.  Carpes.  1254, 

Gandia    and   others  —  <<  Tutta   Roma  seqq.     The  Spanuli  historians  try  to 

trcma  di  esso  ducha  non  li  fuza  aroaz-  extenuate  the  treachery.    (Prcuoott,  iii. 

zar."     (Runke,  Hist,  of  ToiKJs.  iii.  253.)  82-6.) 
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and  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  gain  the  benefit  of  this  treachefj, 
disowned  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  under  the  pretext  that  F!ii% 
who  had  acted  for  him,  ]iad  exceeded  his  instmctions.'  The 
French  king  was  preparing  an  expedition  for  the  recoT^  of 
his  Neapolitan  territory,  and  for  the  chastisement  of  Csar 
Borgia,  who  had  been  joined  with  Gonsalvo  in  the  late  camptigD, 
when  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  pope  was  dead." 

At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  Alexander  still  appeared  full  of 
vigour ;  the  sonorous  and  musical  voice  with  which  he  oflSdated 
in  the  mass  at  Easter,  1503,  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Ferrarese  ambassador/  His  schemes  had  all  been  thos  &r 
successful,  and  he  was  meditating  yet  further  projects  of 
ambition.^  On  the  12th  of  August,  Alexander  supped  at  hii 
vineyard,  near  the  Vatican  palace,®  with  his  son  the  duke  of 
Yalentinois  and  Hadrian  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus  and  biaixf 
of  Hereford.'^  All  three  were  seized  with  sudden  illness;  and 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  pope  and  his  son  had  drunk, 
through  a  servant's  mistake,  of  poisoned  wine,  designed  hj 
Caesar  for  the  cardinal,  whose  wealth  had  attracted  the 
cupidity  of  the  Borgias."  Hadrian,  after  a  severe  illnefli» 
ihiring  which  the  whole  skin  of  his  body  was  changed/  recovered ; 
Cffisar,  although  with  diflSculty,  was  carried  through  by  the 
immediate  use  of  antidotes,  aided  by  his  youth  and  natural 
force  of  constitution ;  *  but  the  pope  died  within  a  week, 
after  having  received  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  His 

'  Ouicc.    371  ;    Giann.    iv.    471-3  ;  wftnla  boon  implicntod  in  the  conjplncf 

Biwrn.  X.  18 ;  Martin,  vii.  337.  of  Petrnm  against  Loo  3L,  by  lutoiiing 

■  Guicc.  378-3S0.  tn  the  cardinal  without  giving  informft- 

•  Bcltrando  Cotiiabili,  quoted  by  tion  a(::aiufit  liim,  he  lived  at  yenioe 
CJregorov.  vii.  487.  If  the  day  named,  until  Leo's  death*  and  is  suppoicd  to 
April  17,  is  correct,  it  was  Plaster  Mou-  have  Ikxju  murdero<l  on  hU  way  to  the 
day.  election  of  a  successor.     (See  Bacoa, 

*  Guicc.  381 ;  R.  Volatcrr.  826 ;  Gre-  Hirtt.  of  Hen.  VII.  70 ;  Gtidwin,  de  P«- 
goK>v.  vii.  404.  sulibus,  385-6 ;  IJayle,  art  IladrieM,  tar- 

«  .Si^ino  (as  Jovius,  Vita  Gonsalvi,  260)  dinal ;  Roscoe's  Leo  X. ;  Rcumont,  III. 

place  the  banquet  ut  the  cardiiiarb  vine-  i.  361 ;  Grcgorov.  vii.  G53  ;  viii.  211) 

yard.  *  Guicc.  381  ;  P.  Jovius,  Vita  Con- 

d  Hadrian  Castidlesi,  usually  styletl,  salvi,  260;  Fr.  Oorpes.  1256.    '^Oniaim 

from  his    l>irthplace,  the    cardinal    of  in  coonam   venenatam   incerto  anctore 

Comcto,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Here-  vulj^  constans  opinio  jactat."    (R.Volat 

ford  in  1502,  and  in  1504  wos  traublatc<l  826.)      Rankc   gives   a  story    ftem   a 

to  Bath  and  Wells.     He  was  distiu-  MS.  of  M.  Sanuto.  that  Hadrian,  sos- 

guislied  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  iKcting  poison,  bribed  the  pope's  cook, 

style.    (Ciac.  iii.  206.)    It  was  for  him  who  thereupon  served  up  a  ix^foned 

that  Bramante  ))uilt  the  noble  palace  in  dish  of  confections  to  Alexander.   (Hist 

tlie  Borjro,  which  the  cardinal  gswe  to  of  Popes,  iii.  253.) 

Henry  VIH.,  an<l   which  Invame   the  *■  Jovius,  1.  c.  260. 

residence  of  the  Kn<;lihh  amlmssoilors.  ?  Guicc.  380-1;  Jovius,  Vita  Lconii 

(h*ee  Viusari,  vii.   130.)    Having  after-  X.,  28. 
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illness  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  a  fever,  and  may  perhaps 
have  been  no  more  than  an  ordinary  disease  of  this  kind.^  But 
it  was  reported  that  his  body  was  black  and  swollen,  as  if  from 
poison ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed  at  Rome  that  the  devil, 
by  whoso  aid  he  had  attained  the  papacy,  after  having  long 
attended  on  him  in  the  form  of  an  ape,  had  carried  off  his  forfeit 
soul.* 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici,  had  led  the  Florentines  to  look  to  Savonarola  for  gui- 
dance ;  and  he  found  himself  inevitably  drawn  to  mingle  deeply 
in  political  affairs.^  The  parties  at  Florence  were  three ;  the 
Whites,  or  popular  party,  who,  although  far  from  being  penetrated 
by  Savonarola's  religious  principles,  usually  acted  in  accordance 
with  him ;  the  Greys,  or  adherents  of  the  Medici,  who  for  the 
time  found  it  necessary  to  disguise  their  opinions;  and  the 
oligarchical  party,  mostly  composed  of  violent  young  men  from 
whom  it  got  the  names  of  ilrrotWoii  (infuriated)  and  Compagnacei. 
These  were  generally  opposed  at  once  to  Savonarola's  political 
views  and  to  his  religious  and  moral  strictness;  and  they 
derided  his  followers  as  Piagnoni  (weepers)  Fratteschi,  and  MaS" 
ticapaiemostri}  Agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  book  De 
Regimine  Principum,  commonly  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Aquino," 
Savonarola  held  that,  while  monarchy  was  in  itself  the  best  form 

^  Rayn.  1503.  11 ;  see  Sism.  R.  L  x.  of  him  (i.  480-1).    Tho  Femrese  am- 

22 ;  Ciac.  iii.  162 ;   GregoroY.  vii.  495,  bossador  says  that  tlio  black  and  swol- 

497,  499 ;  N.  British  Rev.,  Jan.  1S71,  ien  appearance  of  the  body  gave  riflo  to 

p.  367;  Alzog,  ii.  186;  Roscoe's  Leo,  i.  the  popular  belief  of  poison.   (Reomont, 

194,  4C9.    Yet  how  is  the  illness  of  bis  III.  i.  247;  see  Murat  Ann.  X.  I  IS- 

two  companions  to  be  accounted  for?  20.) 

A  MS.  quoted  by  Rinaldi  (1503.   12)  ^  Picus,  111;  Milman.  26-7;  VUlari, 

ascribes  the  illness  of  the  pope  and  his  i.  241-3 ;  P.  Jovius,  Vita  Leonis,  19. 

son  to  malaria.    Raphael  of  Yolterra  '*  Is  enim  dstutia  singolari,  medioori  doo- 

spcaks  of  Alexander  as  the  most  re-  trina,  sermono  &cundo,  ambitione  im- 

markable  instance   of  good  fortune —  monsn,  prophetam  se  esse  simulabat  .  . 

**  Postremo,   quum  omnes  exitum   ex-  .  .  eoque  res  prooesserat  ut  non  solum 

])cctarcnt  malum,  leyi  morbo  annosus,  in  rebus  divinis,  sed  in  admiuistranda 

inqiio  sua  lectulo  inter  oscula  filiorum  republics  a  civibus  passim  consuleretnr, 

dccessit."  nihil  omnino  publici  aut  privati  nisi 

*  Gregorov.  vii.   496.      Picas   (Vita  eo  auctore  fleret"      (Raph.  Volaterr. 

Bavonar.  cd.  Bates,  189)  says  that  some  181.)    Burchard,  who  regards  him  as 

8U])po8ed  him  to  have  been  poisoned ;  an  impostor,  says,  '*  EjuB  nutu  oiyitas 

others,  to  have  boen  strangled  by  a  regebatur  **  (2087) ;  and  in  Uke  manner 

devil,  **  Oerte  constat  eum  more  utris  ;!ie  Venetian  ohronioler,  in  Murat.  xxiv. 

inflntum  distentumque  periiase."    Guic  51,  speaks  of  him  as  absolute.     For 

ciardiui  says  tliat  tlie  corpse  was  *'  nero,  instances   of  the    political    action    of 

onHato,   c  bruttissimo,  segni  manifes-  Italian  saints,  see  Perrens,  L  120. 

tissinii  di  veleno,**  and  that  the  Romans  ^  Perrens,  L  180 ;    Villari,  i.  197-8, 

crowded  to  look  at  it  when  it  was  laid  306-11,  328-9. 

out  in  tSt.  Peter's,  from  tlicir  detestation  "^  Perrens,  ii.  267. 
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of  goveriiiDent,  different  polities  were  suitable  for  Tmm 
states;  that  the  iutclligence,  advanced  culture,  and  coarageof 
the  Florentines  rendered  them  fit  for  a  purely  republican  go- 
veniment ;°  and  to  his  influcnee  the  establishment  of  a  fiopnbL 
yet  not  democratic,  constitution,  was  chiefly  due.®  But  whik 
his  political  allies  wished  to  use  his  religious  influence  for  thdr 
own  puri)oses«,  tlie  Dominican's  great  object  was  to  make  poUtial 
reform  subservient  to  the  reformation  of  morals  and  reli^on.^ 
He  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  Christ,  and  did  not  h^tate 
to  deduce  from  this  the  sacredness  of  tlie  laws  which  he  himself 
set  forth.**  His  visions  increased,  partly  through  the  effect  of  his 
ascetic  exercises.'  He  expected  supernatural  g^iiciance  in  de- 
termining the  subjects  of  his  preaching,  and  even  believed  in  the 
visions  *  of  a  monastic  brother  named  Sylvester  Maruffi,  although 
these  were  evidently  nothing  more  than  tlie  offspring  of  a  Ile^ 
vous  temperament,*  combined  with  a  weak  and  iguorant  mini 
He  frequently  expressed  his  expectation  of  a  violent  death,  and 
ho  carried  a  small  crucifix  in  his  sleeve,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  a  sudden  end." 

In  the  mean  time  the  effects  of  his  preaching  had  began  to 
appear  in  the  graver  dress  and  more  decorous  manners  both  of 
men  and  of  women  ;  in  church-going,  fasting,  almsgiving,  in  th** 
celebration  of  marriages  with  seriousness,  insto«ad  of  the  levity 
which  had  been  usual,  in  habits  of  family  devotion,  which  were 
almost  monastic,  in  the  restoration  of  wrongful  or  questionable 
gains,  in  the  reading  of  religious  books,  in  the  substitution  of 
hymns  for  the  licentious  and  half-pagan  carnival-songs  of  former 
times,  some  of  which  had  been  comjiosed  by  Lorenzo  himself.* 
The  grosser  vices  seemed  to  hrtve  disappeared ;  the  spectacle^i 
in  which  the  Florentines  had  delighted  were  neglected.^  At  the 

"  Unse,  110;  see  IVmii!*,  ii.  277-0.  diia villi   biKlily  pmisea  hia    viewi  of 

Savonarola  is  vcn-  scvtro on  '•  tynmuy,"  st^it.  smansLip,  but  says  iiotliing  uf  his 

by  wliich  he  nuant  the  «;c»veniinent'of  pla-st  as  to  religious  reform.    (Git»KOivT. 

the  Medici    ib.  2S(;  -03,  303;.  vii.  114-5.)    See  the  opiniona  collected 

«  (iuicc.  lOi :  Villnri,  i.  245-0,  252-  by  Yillari,  i.  285-8. 

G,  2G0,  seqq.     M.  Perrens  is  esiK-oially  '  Vill.  1.  205,  30G  ;  Giesel.  IC.  i?.  1?J. 

desirous  to  shew   that   Savonarola  was  '  Sehrciokh,  xxxii.  553. 

yet   not  a  demaj^ogue,   i.  137-40    (cf.  «  Vill.  i.  20(3-7;    and   Doc   pp.  220. 

J  lane.  120) ;    yet  lie   elsewhere  speaks  254,  200,  &c. 

ii8  if  the  lower  citizens   had  too  much  -  Ticus,  IIG,  122;  Burlam.5o2-  Perr. 

swny  (225).     The  Medici  i.a-l  ruled  by  i.  226. 

universal  suffnige,  and  therefore  Savo-  *  Pious,  117:  Burlam    549-  Terr  i. 

narola  opj^osed  it.    ( Milman,  27.)  156-8,  162-3.  167 ;  VUl.  i.  328  ;'Miliuiiii. 

'«  Milniun.  28  0;  Pcrr.  i.  140  0.    Ma-        r  Buriam.  550. 
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carnival  of  1496,  the  boys  of  the  city,  whose  disorderly  behaviour 
at  that  season  had  defied  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates,  were 
brought  by  the  friar's  influence  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion;  and,  instead  of  extorting  money  to  be  spent 
in  riotous  festivity,  they  modestly  collected  alms  which  were 
employed  in  works  of  mercy  under  the  direction  of  a  charitable 
brotherhood." 

Within  tlie  convent  of  St.  Mark,  Savonarola,  as  prior,  had 
introduced  a  thorough  reformation.  There  was  a  return  to  the 
earlier  simplicity  of  food  and  dress.  All  use  of  gold  or  silver 
in  crucifixes  and  other  ornaments  was  forbidden.  Schools  were 
established,  not  only  for  the  study  of  scripture  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, but  for  painting,  calligraphy,  and  illumination  ;  and  the 
practice  of  these  arts  contributed  much  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  society.*  The  number  of  brethren  had  increased  from 
about  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of  whom  many  were 
distinguished  for  their  birth,  learning,  or  accomplishments ;  *  and 
among  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  prior  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  age,  such  as  Baccio  della  Porta,  who  after 
Savonarola's  death  entered  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Mark's,®  and 
is  famous  under  the  name  of  Fra  Bartolomeo ;  the  architect 
Cronaca,  the  painters  Botticelli  and  Credi,  the  family  of  Della 
Eobbia,  eminent  in  sculpture,*^  and,  above  all,  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  who  even  to  old  age  used  to  read  the  sermons  of 
Savonarola,  and  to  recall  with  reverence  and  delight  his  tones 
and  gestures.® 

But  Savonarola's  course  was  watched  with  unfriendly  eyea* 
The  partisans  of  the  Medici  were  hostile  to  him ;  for  in  a  sermon 
he  had  plainly  recommended  that  any  one  who  should  attempt 
to  restore  the  tyranny  of  the  banished  family  should  lose  his 
head.*     The  Arrabbiati  were  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  and  they 

"  Burlam.  556-7 ;    Perr.  i.   168-72 ;  of  thia  family,  and  inventor  of  a  peou- 

Vill.  i.  371  3.  liar  stylo  of  art,  had  died  in  1481. 

•  Picus,    118-9,    121;    Vill.   i.   152;  •  Vasari,  vii.207;  vui.  121 ;  xii.  276; 

Ptrr.  1.  i.  c.  5.  Vill.  i.  469-70,  who  shows  that  M.  Rio 

''  ViU.  i.  329 ;  Perr.  1.  c.  f  *  De  1' Art  ChnStien/  t.  ii.  co.  12-3)  is 

"  It  is  suid  tliat  he  showed  his  at-  ranciful  in  representing  Savonarola  as 

tachment  to  Savonarola  by  refusing  to  the  head  of  a  school  of  that  kind  of  art 

use  his  pencil  for  four  years  after  his  to  wliich  M  Rio  would  confine  the  title 

death.  ( Vasari,  vii.  154-7 ;  Crowo-Oaval-  of  Christian.    There  was  nothing  roao- 

caselle,  iii.  432.)     One  of  Bartolomeo's  tionary  in  the  art  of  his  followers.    (Gf. 

earliest  works  is  a  portrait  of  Savona-  Madden,  1.  405,  scqq.) 

rola,  lately  brought  to  light  from  under  '  Gicsel.  II.  iv.  473. 

unotlier  painting  (ib.  433).  »  Villari,  i.  276. 

<*  Luca  della  llobbia,  the  most  famous 
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enltstcl  on  their  side  the  power  of  Lou 

iiifliiencc  with  the  iwpe."    The  clergy,  ai 

)ii>;h  position  in  the  cliurch,  were  iodigna 

their  manner  of  life ;  monks  and  friars — t 

his  own  order — were  t'xasperatod  by  liis  rep 

racy.'    Frequent  complaints  were  carried 

Mariano  of   (ienczzano,  a    Franciscan,    i 

earlier  days  had  been  a  rival  for  fame  as  a 

cndeavoureil  to  represent  him  as  a  dan^ 

early  as  July,  141*5,  the  prior  of  St  Mi 

Jul;- 21,    Alexander  to  confer  with  him  c 

1-195.      prophetic  gifts.     But  altboogh  th 

courteously  expressed,  and  was  accompanie 

to  Ilia  labours,*"  bis  friends  warned  him  t 

trusted  -,"   he  therefore  exeuscd  himself  on 

health  had  suffered  from  over-exei 

circumstances  of  the  time,  his  pre 

necessary  at  Florence."    Further  correspot 

which  the  pope's  blandishments  were  soi 

threatening  tone,  nud  Savonarola  was  dei 

"  sower  of  false  doctrine ;"  while  t^Tonoro] 

tnined  the  reidity  of  his  inspimtionn,  eudea' 

prophetical  cLaraL'tor  in  an  inoffensive  sens 

He  was  cliargod  to  refrain  from  preocl 

July -28-   obeyed,  employing  himself  ehiefl 

0>-t.  11,    of  l>uoke,  whilo  his  place  in  the  pi 

one  of  his  most  zealous  adherents 

lint  the  sulicitutionB  of  his  friends,  and  his  ' 

cinMimsfrtiices  of  the  time,  induced  him  to  i 

as  ho  considered  tlie  inhibition  to  have 

grounds,  and  therefore  to  be  invalid.'    He  n 

the  vici^s  of  the  Kotnan  court,  nud  deuoun 

was  to  come  on  them."    He  pointed  to  a  g 

remedy,  and  declared  that  it  mij^ht  depose 


llurlani 

0.il ;  Villiiri,  i 

311. 

llR'  i«)pe  to 

rii-umllK. 

tioimm,'  wli: 

BnrliiiiL 

5W;  Villiiri, 

i.  355-0.  ii. 

(Morenw,  U 

I>oo.  No.  i!i.    Sec  Pomina,  i.  10--2. 

eharn   in^ir 

•■Che  ti  Tiilromo  <wii 

■ion.    (Socl 

111,"  &f. 

[Villari.  Doe. 

XiT.) 

'  Viltari.  i 

VilUiri. 

■x>a-». 

■  Burliiuj. ! 

II..  :i(i2 

V«C    IXT. 

•  VilLiri,  i. 

Villari, 

.  3tJ2-l,  132-3. 

lie  tdon 
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I  even  the  pope  himself,  whose  election^  as  it  had  been  effected 
by  notorious  bribery,  Savonarola  regarded  as  null  and  void.* 
He  taught  that  property  might  lawfully  be  held  by  the  church, 
for  otherwise  St.  Sylvester  would  not  have  accepted  it ;  but  that 
the  present  corruptions  of  the  church  proved  the  expediency  of 
resigning  it.°  In  the  hope  of  silencing  and  gaining  so  formidable 
a  man,  Alexander  employed  an  agent  to  sound  him  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  promotion  to  the  cardinalate;  but  Savonarola 
indignantly  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  would  have  no 
other  red  hat  than  one  dyed  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom.* 

Among  the  charges  against  Savonarola  was  that  of  having 
surreptitiously  procured  a  papal  order  by  which  the  Tuscan 

[  Dominicans  were  separated  from  the  Lombard  congregation.^ 
The  matter  was  discussed  until,  feeling  that  on  his  independence 
depended  the  validity  of  his  reforms,  he  avowed  that,  in  case 
of  extremity,  he  must  resist  the  pope,  as  St  Paul  withstood  St. 
Peter  to  the  face.  Thus  he  was  brought  into  direct  conflict  with 
the  papacy,  and  he  was  ordered  to  refrain  from  preaching, 
either  in  public  or  within  his  convent,  until  he  should  have 
obeyed  the  papal  summons  to  Home.' 

At  the  approach  of  the  carnival  of  1497  Savonarola  resolved 
to  carry  further  the  reform  which  he  had  attempted  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  For  some  days  the  boys  who  were  under  his 
influence  went  about  the  city,  asking  the  inhabitants  of  each 
house  to  give  up  to  them  any  articles  which  were  regarded  as 
vanities  and  cursed  things;^  and  these  were  built  up  into  a  vast 
pile,  fifteen  stories  high— carnival  masks  and  habits,  rich  dresses 
and  ornaments  of  women,  tsilse  hair,  cards  and  dice,  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  amatory  poems  and  other  books  of  a  free  cha- 
racter, musical  instruments,  paintings  and  sculptures — all  sur- 
mounted by  a  monstrous  figure  representing  the  Carnival.**  A 
Venetian  merchant  offered  the  signory  20,000  crowns  for  the 
contents  of  the  heap,  but  the  money  was  refused  and  he  was 
obliged  to  contribute  his  own  picture  to  the  sacrifice.®  It  is 
said  that  Baccio  della  Porta  cast  into  the  heap  a  number  of  his 
academic  drawings  from  the  nude  figure,  and  that  Lorenzo  di 

»  Villari,  i.  395.    Ue  urged  Charles  '  ViUari,  i.  437,  449. 

of  France  by  lettere.  (Cf.  Baluz.  i.  584.)  •  •*  Anathema,"  Picua,  117;   ViUari, 

-  Villari,  ii.  5.  i.  460. 

'  Burlum.  538;  Villari,  i.  423.  «»  Burlam.  658;  Pioiw,  117;  Villari, 

7  Sec  Villari,  i.  443-4.  447-9 ;   and  L  461. 

Doc.  Nos.  x.-xiii.  The  order  (Doc.  xi.) is  •  Burlam.  558.    We  may  suspect  that 

dAtc<l  May  22,   1493.     Cf.  Perrens,   i.  this  merchant  of  Venice  had  moru  of 

84-90.  8hylock  than  of  Antonio  in  him. 
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Credi  and  other  artists  of  SaTonarola'a  party  imitated  Ae 
act.^  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  caniiil 
Savonarola  celebrated  mass.  A  long  prooeanoo  of 
children  and  others  then  wound  through  the  streets,  after  wbiA 
the  pyre  was  kindled,  and  its  burning  was  accompanied  by  theflog- 
ing  of  psalms  and  hymns,  the  sounds  of  bells,  dmmSy  and  tranr 
pets,  with  the  shouts  of  an  enthusiastic  multitude,  while  Ae 
signory  looked  on  from  a  balcony.  The  money  collected  by 
the  boys  and  made  over  to  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Martin 
exceeded  the  amount  which  that  society  usually  received  int 
year.®  But  although  Savonarola  was  delighted  with  the  8a^ 
cess  of  his  project/  the  errors  of  judgment  which  he  had  shown 
in  investing  children  with  tlie  character  of  censors  and  inqui- 
sitors, in  employing  them  to  inform  against  their  own  relatuw 
and  otherwise  introducing  dissension  into  families,  in  oonfannd- 
ing  harmless  and  indifferent  things  with  things  deeply  vicioos 
and  sinful,  in  sanctioning  the  destruction  of  precious  works  of 
literature  and  art — such  errors  could  not  but  tend  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  men  in  general,  while  they  furnished  his  enemies 
with  weapons  agaiuRt  him.* 

The  opi)osition  of  these  enemies  was  becoming  more  and  more 
bitter,  and  showed  itself  in  various  forms — lampoons,  charges  of 
^  designs  against  the  state,  and  attempts  at  personal 
violence.  As  he  was  preaching  on  Ascension-day,  a 
violent  attack  was  made  on  him ;  but  some  of  his  friends  who  close*! 
around  the  pulpit  were  able  to  carry  him  off*  to  his  convent* 
In  consequence  of  this  he  abstained  from  preaching  for  a  time.* 

The  pope  8  anger  against  Savonarola  became  also  more  and 
more  exasperated.  On  the  12th  of  Jlay  was  issued  a  sentence 
of  excommunication,  grounded  chiefly  on  the  prior's  disobe- 
dience to  the  orders  for  the  reunion  of  his  convent  with  the 

*  Tin's  story,  wliich  comes  from  Vasari    Savonarola  from  charges  of  Vandalism 
(vii.  153)is  qufstioned  by  Villari,  i.  4G9.    in  connexion  with  this  affair,  to  which 

•  Burhim.  558 ;  Villari,  i.  461-2.  has  boon  attributed,  whether  lightly  ot 
'  Burlnm.  558.  wrongly,  the  di8Api)e.'irance  of  some 
«  See  Perrtns,  i.  170-4,  252-3.     Sa-    noUxl  soulptnrp*,  &c.,  and  of  aU  but  a 


have  nlreiidy  seen  that  the  idea  was  not  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale  in  ISli 

new  (pp.  374, 517  ,  although  Savonarola's  (Bninct,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  i.  9^^.) 
biographers  do  not  mention  the  examples        ••  Villnri,  ii.  16-21;  Doc.  xxxv, 
ofBemardinoofSienuand  JohnofCapis-        •  Vill,   ii.   21.      Seethe    *  Api>logia, 

trano.    Villari  labours  (i.  402,   seqcj.)  J.  F.  Pici  Mirand.  neputia  pro  Hiemn. 

with  a  zeal  which  is  bometinies  r>itner  Savonarola)  viri  prophctfci  Innuccutia.* 

amusing  than  pcrsu'isivr,  to  vindicate  [No  date.] 
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Tascan  congregation,^  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  this  sentence 
was  solemnly  pronounced,  with  bells,  and  lighted  tapers,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.^  Savonarola  withdrew  into  his  convent, 
while  a  conflict  as  to  the  merits  of  his  case  was  kept  up  by 
preachers  on  either  side.™  During  this  time  he  employed  him- 
self much  in  composition,  and  to  it  belongs  his  chief  work,  ^  The 
Triumph  of  the  Cross.'  ° 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Gandia  soon  after  furnished  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  addressing  to  the  pope  a  letter 
of  consolation  and  of  admonition  as  to  the  reforms 
which  Alexander,  under  the  pressure  of  this  calamity,  pro- 
fessed a  wish  to  undertake.^  But  although  the  pope  appeared 
to  receive  the  letter  favourably,  it  would  seem  that  he  after- 
wards regarded  it  as  an  oflensive  intrusion.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  August  a  conspiracy  in  the  interest  of  the 
Medici  was  discovered,"^  and  five  of  the  principal  citizens,  among 
whom  was  Bernard  del  Nei^,  a  man  of  seventy-five,  who  had 
held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  were  convicted  and  sen-* 
tenced  to  death.  An  appeal  to  the  Great  Council  was  violently 
refused,  because  it  was  feared  that  in  that  body  they  might  find 
interest  suflBcient  to  save  them;  and  they  were  beheaded 
in  the  night  which  followed  their  condemnation.'  This 
was  the  work  of  Savonarola's  partisans,  and  both  he  and  they 
suffered  in  general  estimation  by  the  refusal  to  the  accused  of 
the  right  of  appeal,  which  had  been  allowed  in  the  constitution 
established  by  Savonarola  himself."  But  it  would  seem  that^ 
in  his  excommunicated  and  secluded  state,  he  took  no  part  in 
the  afiair  beyond  interceding — coldly,  as  he  himself  says — for 
one  of  the  conspirators.* 

On  Septuagesima  Sunday,  in  the  following  year,  he  resumed 

*  ViUari,  u.  25-6,  and  Doc.  xxix.,    Doc.  ix.  p  Villari,  ii.  32. 
xxxvi.                                                              *»  ViUari,  ii.  41-2,  and  Doc.  zxxiii. 

Mb.  ii.  28.    A    deprecatory    letter  '  Ouicc.  228 ;  P.  Jov.  Vita  Leonia  Jt., 

from  Savonarola  to  the  pope,  May  22,  20 ;  YUlari,  ii.  42-52,  and  Doo.  xxxviiL 

baa    been    generally    regarded    as   an  zxxiz. ;   Sism.  ix.  189-91 ;  Perrons,  i, 

answer  to  we  exoommnnioation.    But  280. 

tlie  bull,  although  dated  on  the  12th  '  Guioo.  228;  Sism.  ix.  163;  Perrens, 

of  May,  was  accidentally  delayed  on  i.  281. 

its  way,    and  did  not  reach  Florence  *  **  Freddamente,"    ViUari,  ii.,  Doc. 

until  after  the  date  of  the  letter  (ib.  p.  295.    Villari  defends  him—not  al- 

24).    There  is  another  letter  addressed  together  saooessfuUy,  as  appears  to  me 

to  all  Christians,  June  19.  — from  the  blame  which,  from  the  time 

■^  Guicc.  235.  of  Machiavelli  and  Goiociardini,  has 

■  ViUari,  ii.  62-75 ;  Perrens,  ii.  211-3.  been  thrown  on  him  in  connexion  with 

•  See  p.  569;  Perrens,  i.  276;   and  this  affair  (ii.  52-5). 


preachiiig  at  the  request  of  the  signory 
vicar-gcncra])  a  member  of  the  Medici  fan 
ancc  ut  liis  sermone,  but  was  induced  by 
signory  to  withdraw  his  prohibition."  But 
trates  waii  changed  every  second  month ;  . 
varied  from  time  to  time,  Savonarola,  after  h 
its  support,  was  at  length  to  experience 
His  prcaehing  was  now  more  Tehement  thai 
out  against  the  pope'B  exaggerated  claims, 
the  Itoniftii  court  aud  its  head,  against  the 
nicatiou/  as  to  whii-h  he  even  prayed  in  the  i 
that,  if  he  should  seek  absolution  from  the 
nounocd  against  him,  he  might  be  mode 
He  urged  strongly,  as  ho  Iiad  urged  hy  ] 
princes,  tlio  necessity  of  a  general  conncil  : 
disorders  of  the  chunh/  It  would  appea 
expressions  that  he  cx])ccted  a  minutle  to  b 
of  his  doctrine.^  At  the  approach  of  Loi 
"  burning  of  vanities ; "  but,  although  the  i 
consumed  was  said  to  be  greater  than  on  t 
the  procession  did  not  pass  off  so  quietly,  at 
the  course  of  their  movenienta  about  the  citj 
roughly  handled  by  the  Compagnacci." 

After  tlie  burning  Savonarola's  foUowei 
cession  to  St.  Mark's,  where  in  front  of 
planted  a  cross,  iiround  whicli  they  djincc 
circles,  composed  of  friars,  clergy,  and  laym 
chanting  strange  verses  composed  by  one  ol 
Savonarola  tolerated  a  repetition  of  these 
which  his  party  had  incurred  just  obloquy  i 


*  PeiTctis,  ii.  205-6;  Yillsri,  iL  76.  '  lb.  78-9;  ■ 
■  Villuii,  ii.  01.  *  Amons  tl 
'  Giiicc.  234;  Pormna,  i.  208,  wqq.,  trareb,  wbicli, 

311 :  ViUari.  ii.  7t>,  SS.  nn.l  goldeii  ui 

*  *'  O  Hifpinr  mio,  sc  io  mi  fnacio  aaeol-  ctoims.  (Bnr! 
Toro  (la  qutmta  souniuuion,  luniuliimi  '  Burlnm.  S 
al  iDtomo?'    (Villnti,  Ii  78.^  rens,  i.  301. 

*  '  Vulnera  Uiliguolie,'  in  Villari.  *  "  I.aiii.'iKta 
Doc.  ii.  pp.  24C,  274-G,  2ai :  lb.  lOU-lO  ;  (Burlnm.  558.; 
Pentnii,  i.  314.  Ojio  of  thceo  ktterB,  '  lb. ;  Porrei 
wbicb  itorounoLil  Akiauder  forrilJy,  '  Viz.  at  Ihi 
wuB  intorcophid  by  Louis  tho  Moor,  Perr«nH,  i.  23 
and  ri>rwanli'i1  io  Ibe  popo,  who  did  not  f«uco  of  tlio  d 
tureivoit.    (ViU.  U.  112.) 
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a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  enthusiasm  to  which  he  had  been 
excited. 

About  this  time  one  Francis  of  Apuha,  a  member  of  the 
division  of  the  Franciscans  which,  from  wearing  wooden  shoes, 
had  the  name  of  zooeolanti,  challenged  Savonarola  to  the  ordeal 
of  fire,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.'^  For  himself,  he 
said  that,  being  but  a  sinner,  he  must  expect  to  be  burnt,  but 
that  he  would  gladly  give  his  life  to  expose  Savonarola  as  a 
sower  of  scandals  and  errors.^ 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Dominic  of  Pescia,*^  who  had 
already  been  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  Franciscan  at  Prato, 
and,  in  his  devotion  to  Savonarola,  believed  him  capable  of 
performing  miracles.^  Savonarola  himself  discouraged  the 
ordeal,  because  he  considered  that  the  truth  of  his  teaching 
and  prophecies,  and  the  nidlity  of  his  excommunication,  were 
sufficiently  proved  by  other  means;  he  declared  that  he  had 
other  and  better  work  to  do ;  yet  he  evidently  expected  that,  if 
such  a  trial  should  take  place,  it  would  result  in  the  triumph  of 
his  cause.°^  Objections  were  raised,  but  were  silenced  by  a 
reference  to  the  famous  case  of  Peter  the  Fiery,  of  which 
Florence  itself  had  been  the  scene  four  centuries  earlier." 

Francis  of  Apulia  refused  to  encounter  any  other  champion 
than  Savonarola  himself,  to  whom  alone  his  challenge  had  been 
addressed;  while, on  the  other  side,  not  only  all  the  Dominicans 
of  St.  Mark's  and  of  ^Fiesole,  but  a  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  even  children,  entreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
make  the  trial.®  At  length  it  was  settled  that  a  Franciscan 
named  Bondinelli  should  be  opposed  to  Dominic  of  Pescia,  and 
that  the  ordeal  should  take  place  on  the  7th  of  April — the  day 
before  Palm  Sunday.^  The  propositions  as  to  which  the  Divine 
judgment  was  thus  to  be  invoked  were  these — that  the  church 
was  in  need  of  renewal;  that  it  would  be  chastised  and  re- 
newed ;  that  Florence  also  would  pass  through  chastisement  to 

^  Picas,     128 ;     Violi    in    VUlari,  Doc.  316,  325,  &o. ;  Violi,  ib.  189. 

Doo.  p.  188.    Burlamacchi  says   that  "  Burlam.  561 ;    Perrens,  i  330-1 ; 

Savonarola  had  proposed  tho  ordeal,  Yillari,  ii.  120-1.   (See  Bayle,  art  So- 

but  found  no  one  to  accept  tho  ohal-  vonarole,  n.  G.) 

Icnge  (559 ;  see  Guicc.  255,  YiUari^  ii.  "  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  561.    (See  yoL  ii. 

1 14),  and  that  he  had  proposed  to  raise  a  p.  602.) 

dead  man  (554).    See  Perrens,  i.  326-7;  *  Burlam.  559-61 ;  Pious,  129 ;  Bur- 

Milm.  61.  ehard,  in  Ecoard,  ii.  2088-90;  Yillari, 

*  Picus,  129  ;  Villari,  ii.  113.  u.  114,  117, 121. 

»»  See  p.  586.  >  Burch,  2092 ;  Villari,  Doc  pp.  401- 

'  Picus,  129;    YUlari,  ii.  113;    and  8;  Burlam.  559. 
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renewal  and  proRpcrity ;  that  the  unbelievers  would  be  en- 
verted  to  Christ ;  that  all  these  things  would  take  place  dniin; 
that  generation ;  and,  finally,  that  the  ezcommunicatioD  d 
Savonarola  was  a  nullity  * 

The  Place  of  the  Signory  was  filled  by  an  immense  maltitiilt 
of  spectators.  Two  heaps  of  combustible  matter  had  beea  Rt 
up  for  the  i>uriK)se  of  the  trial ;  they  were  forty  yards  long,  tw 
yards  and  a-half  in  height,  and  separated  by  a  passage  one  jvi 
v,i{leJ  But  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  was  to  be  disapprantei 
For  hours  a  (liscussioii  was  carried  on  in  consequence  of  oljeo 
tions  raised  by  the  Francis<*ans  that  Savonarola's  party  ni 
their  champion  might  make  use  of  magical  charms.'  Tk 
wearisome  dispute  was  still  in  progress,  when  a  heavy  shoirer 
fell ;  and  at  leii^rth  the  signory  forbade  the  ordeal.*  The  mul- 
titude, tired,  hungry,  drenched,  finding  themselves  baulked  of 
the  exix»ct(Hl  spoctjicle,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  lay  the 
blame,  broke  out  against  Savonarola.  It  was  with  difficnlty 
tliat  some  of  his  friends  were  able  to  conduct  bim,  throngh  t 
crowd  which  loaded  him  with  insulting  language,  to  St 
Mark's." 

Everything  seemed  now  to  turn  against  him.  Two  days 
later  St.  IMark's  was  besieged  by  a  mob,  and,  on  its  surrender,' 
the  prior  and  Dominic  of  Tescia  were  committed  to  prift>n.' 
Savonarola's  j)artisans  were  attacked  and  proscribed ;  some  of 
tht>m  were  tunmltuously  murdered  ;  a  commission  of  men 
hostile  to  him  was  apj>ointed  to  investigate  lus  case;* 
and  throughout  a  month  he  was  frequently  subjected 
to  toi-ture.  His  nurvous  system,  naturally  delicate,  and  ren- 
dered more  sensitive  by  his  ascetic  exercises,  was  unable  to 
bear  the  anionics  which  were  iuflictod  on  him ;  •  he  confessed 
whatever  was  desired,  and,  when  the  torture  was  over  for  the 
time,  retmcted  the  avowals  which  had  been  wnmg  from  him 

•»  Burcli.  2088  ;  Villnri,  ii.  116.  nfterwnrdH  nmnrkod  that  the  dav  »a* 

'  Burlim.  562;  Villari,  ii.  128.  that  of  Charles  YlU.'s  death.    (Guirt. 

•  Picuy,     120;       Biirrlmid.      2003;    2:^.^^ 

neno<lett.  ,in  Villnri,  11.1312,228-33;  «  Violi,  in  Vill.  ii.  198-200:  Pi^-uB. 

Violi,  ib.  lIH-r);  (iuircinrd.  235:  Bur-  130;  Biirluni.  5r»4  5 ;  Biircl.ard.  20y3: 

Inni.  563;    Perrons,  i.  340,   r<j(i.,  who  Perron 8,  i.  35iMM) ;  Villnri,  ii.  138,l4.=i- 

thinki)  that    b^iili    parties  acted   with  58,  and  Doc.  p.  342. 

nrtitice.  '  Burlam.  565. 

*  Villuri,    ii.  232  3;    Violi,   ib.   106;  "  Pic.n8,  131;  Burlam.  5G6;  Villari. 
Perrenrt,  342.  ii.  150,  and  Doc.  405,  8e<]q. 

"•  Burch.  2003 ;  Biirlnm.  563 ;  Viiln.ra        •  Villari,  ii.  158;  sic  Schrockh,  xxxiii. 
DiligcntiN,   in  Villuri,  ii.  230.     It  was    566. 
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"Wlien  I  am  under  torture,"  he  said,  "I  lose  myself,  I  am 
mad ;  that  only  is  true  which  I  say  without  torture."  ^  Many 
questions  related  to  his  claims  to  the  character  of  a  prophet ; 
and  as  to  this  he  talked  wildly  and  inconsistently — insisting  at 
first  on  the  reality  of  his  visions,  but  at'  last,  in  his  despair, 
appearing  to  give  up  his  pretensions.*^ 

While  the  pope  wished  liim  to  be  sent  to  Rome,  the  magis- 
trates of  Florence,  from  a  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  re- 
public, desired  that  his  punishment  should  take  place  on  the 
scene  where  his  offences  had  been  committed.*  The  pope  at 
length  consented,  and  sent  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  and 
another  as  his  commissioners,  before  whom  the  exami- 
nation  was  resumed.*  It  was  impossible  to  convict 
the  accused  of  any  unsoundness  as  to  faith,  and  in  order  to  give 
a  colour  for  charges  of  heterodoxy  it  appears  that  the  acts  of 
the  process  were  falsified.' 

But  the  judgment  of  the  court  had  been  predetermined.  On 
the  22nd  of  May,  Savonarola,  with  Dominic  of  Fescia  and 
Sylvester  Maruffi  (who  had  been  associated  with  them  in 
prison),  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  burnt.  Dominic, 
with  his  characteristic  zeal,  declared  himself  eager  to  be  burnt 
alive  ;  but  Savonarola,  on  being  informed  of  this,  reproved  him 
for  wishing  to  exercise  his  choice  in  such  a  matter.' 

On  the  following  day  the  sentence  was  carried  out  in  the 
Place  of  the  Signory,  which  was  occupied  by  crowds  as  nume- 
rous as  those  which  a  few  weeks  before  had  gathered  there  for 
the  expected  ordeal.**  The  duty  of  degrading  the  victims  was 
imposed  on  Pagagnotti,  bishop  of  Vaison,*  who  had  formerly 
been  a  friar  of  St.  Mark's.  In  his  grief  and  agitation  the  bishop 
mistook  the  form,  and  said  to  Savonarola,  ''I  separate  thee 
from   the   church  triumphant."     "From  the  militant,"   said 

*»  Violi,  in  Villari,  ii.  218-20;  Bene-  various  docnmente  of  the  process  are 

iletto,  ib.  238;  Doc.  pp.  292-6;  (iuicc.  given  by  YUlari.    See  also  Baluz.  Mis- 

236.  oeU.  iv. 

«  Villari,  ii.   160-2,  165;   Violi,  ib.  «  Burlum.  569  (who  represents  Savo- 

213 :  Schrdckh,  zxxiii.  567.  naxola  as  having  got  bis  knowlege  by 

<<  Villari,  ii.  183-4,  185  7.  supernatural  means);  Pious,  134.    The 

*  Picus,  133;   Burlam.  568;  Yillari,  St.  Murk's  brotherhood  in  general  de- 

ii.  195-7.  sorted  the  prior,  and  were  willing  to 

'  Picus,  132 ;  Violi  in  Villari,  ii.  202,  make  their  peace  with  Borne  by  sacri- 

seqq.,    211,    221-2 ;    Burkm.    566-7 ;  ficiiig    him.      (Perrons,    i.    376,    and 

Bened.  ib.   23&-240  ;   Guicciard.   286;  Append,  xvil  xviii.;  Villari,  ii.  181-2.) 

Rudelbach,  257  ;  Yillari,  ii.  168-4, 169,  *>  Burlam.  570 ;  Guicciard.  236. 

And  Doc.  Ii. ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  476.    The  >  See  Gallia  Christiana,  i.  934. 
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Savonarola,  correctiug  him,  *'  not  from  the  triomphant,  for  that 
is  not  thine  to  do."^ 

After  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  snch  remains  of  the 
bodies  as  could  be  found  were  thrown  into  the  Amo ;  yet  rdia 
of  Savonarola  were  preserved  with  veneration  among  his  adbe- 
rents,  who  even  believed  them  to  work  miracles,  and  eagerk 
traced  in  the  events  of  the  following  years  the  fulfilment  d 
their  master's  prophecies.*^ 


J  Pious,  IB.*).    This  sccmB  to  be  tbc  395-6.)    The  firat  great  msboU  oo  ha 

true  versiou  of  the  story,  ulthuugh  aomo  was  by  one  of  his  own  onler,  Cbthixini^ 

writers  represtnt  the  bisht^p  as  liaving  in  1548.    (Schruckh,  xxziiL  571) 
named  the  inilituntiiH  well  us  the  triuni-        The  commentary   on  the  VL  pthk 

phiint    chiircli.      (Sec    Burlam.    580 ;  oomiKMcd  bt;tween    hia   ftnt   aiJ  1*^ 

^md.  in  Villari,  Doc.  p.  244;  Rudelb.  examinatioiui  (April — May  1498*  B» 

271 ;  Vilhiri,  ii.  207.)  lam.  566)  had   alzcAdj  gone  ttao^ 

^  Burlam.  570-1 ;   sec  Comiucs,  iii.  man^  editions,  wht-n  fjatlier,  in  lA 

227-8.    The  bioji^rapher  Pioo  believed  reprinted  it,  and   claimed   the 


7 ;    Burlum.    571  ;    Yillari,    ii.    212).  represented  in    the   great   Lntiier  wt 

Although  the  party  spirit  of  monachism  numeut  at  Worms;    and  he  hai  bM 

has  assailed  Siiv<jnarola's  orthodoxy,  it  often   regarded    as    a    protesiani^  «.f 

lias  generully    been    regarded    in    the  by  Rudelbech    (b.   Iii.    e.  3).     II  ii^ 

Roman  church  as  uiiimpi'achable.    His  however,   only   in  his   chaiaoter  of  • 

*  Triumph  of  the  Cross*  was  repeatedly  praelical  reformer  that  )ie  can  be  «■- 

published  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  used  sidered  as  having  prefvired  the  vay  i* 

as  a  text-book  in  the  college  of  the  Pn>-  the  great  movement  which  began  tmntj 

pdgauda.    (Perrons,  ii.  241.)    His  cell  vrars  after  his  death.     He  had  no  •><>- 

was  tumcil  into  a  chapol,  and  the  mem-  hierarchical  theories,  such   as  these  d 


of.   Mansi  in   Ifayn.    xi.  300-1.)     Pa-  with  the  orthodoxy  of  his  time,    (See 

|»ebroch    was    uiioci  tain    whether    lio  Villari,  ii  4,  190-2 ;  G^regoiov.  viL  417.) 

ought  to  be  nilmitttnl  into  the  '  Acta  It  is  amusing  to  oontrast  with  the  tme 

Sanotorum,'  as  a  iKMitified  person.  (Giesel.  now  prevalent  (which  is  perhajw  in  some 

II.  iv.  470.)    Of  the  pupe^,  it  is  said  cases  too  regardless  of  SaTonaxolae  veiy 

that  Julius  II.,  nn<l  even  Alexander  VI.,  serious  defects)  the  language  of  Romw. 

declared    him    worthy   of  canonization  — "It  requires  not  any  gr^atdisoemiiwt 

(Burlam.  578):  and  that  Benedict  XIV.  to  perceive  that  Savonarola  united  B 


..  insanity 

less,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Do  Veri-  superstition,  compose  the  character  of  a 

tate  Prophetica,'  and  of  some  sermons  in  fanatic,  tlic  motives  and   <x»n.soi]iienc«B 

which  he  ha<l  attacked  the  {>opes  and  of  whose  conduct  arc  perhaps  no  kM 

the  Roman  court ;  and  it  was  only  on  thu  obscure   and   inexplicable    to   himselC 

ground    of    posbiblo    misinterpretation  than  they  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind." 

that  these  were  forbidden.    (lb.   196,  (T.ife  of  Leo  X.  i.  162.) 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  VI.  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FIFTH 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  LATERAN. 

A.D.  1503—1517. 

C.£SAR  Borgia  had  supposed  himself  (as  he  told  Machiavelli) 
to  have  provided  for  all  the  contingencies  which  might  occur  on 
his  father's  death,  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  election  of  the 
next  pope,  and  of  securing  for  himself  the  power  which  fortune 
and  skill  bad  combined  to  put  into  his  hands/  But  his  calcu- 
lations were  frustrated  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  death,  Caesar  was  himself  disabled  for  action  by  the 
illness  which  had  seized  him  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Vatican.^ 
He  contrived,  however,  while  on  his  sick-bed,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Colonna  family,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening himself  against  the  opposition  of  the  Orsini,  who  had 
seized  the  occasion  to  make  threatening  demonstrations.®  In 
the  mean  time  the  Boman  populace,  in  vengeance  for  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Spaniards  under  the  late  pontificate,  attacked  their 
houses  and  destroyed  their  property ;  and  the  city  was  a  scene 
of  tumult,  plunder,  and  slaughter.^  As  the  Vatican  quarter  and 
the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo  were  occupied  by  Caesar's  soldiery,  the 
cardinals,  thirty-eight  in  number,  met  in  the  Dominican  church 
of  St.  Mary  sopra  Minerva,  and  refused  to  go  into  conclave 
until  they  were  assured  that  these  troops  should  be  removed, 
and  that  the  French  army  should  approach  no  nearer  than 
Nepi.®  Their  wish  as  to  the  French  was  effected  through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  avowedly  put  himself 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  papacy,  and  brought  with  him 
to  the  election  Ascanius  Sforza,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his 
interest  by  releasing  him  from  his  French  prison,  and  by  enter- 
taining him  honourably  for  the  last  two  years.^    But  it  60on 

*  Machiay.  Leeazione  al  Diiea  Va-    863. 

lent.  c.  21 ;  Principe,  c.  7.  •  Ooioo.  382,  386 ;   B.  Yolat  826 ; 

^  Guicciard.  382.  Panvin.  363 ;  Rayn.  1503.  12,  seqq. 

•  lb. ;  R.  Volaterr.  826.  '  Guioc.  385. 
d  Guicc.  1.  c. ;  R.  Vol.  826 ;  Panvin. 

2  Q  2 
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niiparwi  tliat  d'Amboise  could  barely  rt 
oi'  the  college  as  liis  eupporterx,  aad  tli 
and  perplexed  bv  the  suddeiinesa  of  tl 
rcBolveil  to  chuose  one  wlio  phould  not  on 
ties,  but  whose  age  and  infirmity  mighi  see 
speedy  varancy.  On  the  22nd  of  Septei 
on  Friuii'iit  Picrolouiiiii,  wbo,  in  memory  t 
styled  hiiiisidf  Piiw  III.*  Ihe  new  pope 
old;  lie  had  been  promotetl  to  the  canliii 
14fiU,^  and  was  ri'franled  a*  the  most  re 
the  <'olle^:e,  which  had  Ix-eii  greatly  sunk 
aiidi-r's  siTiKiidat-ul  and  scandalous  appoiiiti 

Rome  and  the  eci-k-siastical  states  were 
dietiirbaiioi'.  Nnhlea  of  the  Camjiagna  n 
of  lauds  which  had  been  taken  from  th 
Vaienliuujs;  the  eities  of  Kuniagua  invite< 
ti>  return,  or  theiie  retuvueil  uniuvitad  to 
The  Venetians  inrwled  Komagna,  and  mac 
of  Faeuza  and  other  placi'S.*  By  entering 
the  French,  Ou3Sur  Borgia  provoked  the  S 
bhIvo  to  order  that  all  the  Simiiiards  whi 
should  leave  it.  The  duke  renewed  the 
enemies  the  Orsiiii,  hut  was  driven  to  with 
and  the  adjoining  <iuiirtcr,  where  ho  endei 
]fOMition.  By  these  disorders  the  pope  w( 
refuge  in  the  C'uslle  of  Ht.  AiigeUi,  where  1 
ficate  of  six-and-tweiity  diiys,' 

This  short  interval  between  two  vaoanci 
sutKced  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  pai 
D'Amboise,  Unding  that  he  could  not 
exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  cardinal 
Ix)  the  most  devoted  to  the  French  i 
Kureii.'.'"  Asciiniua  Srorza  was  gained  to 
hope  that  his  family  might  recover  the  dii 
notwitliHtaiidiiig  tin-  hmj^  and  open  enmity  I 

«  GiiiiK?.  3sfi:  liiiyn.  isat.  13-1.    lit  r.truTi,  tyi 

luiil  taken  Ilia  uiirk''«  family  luiiU"  in-  wliri«c     win, 

BtCKKl  ut  tlmt  of  TofL-Mliini.  d.arged    wil 

'■  Rnyn.  1460.  2fi-7;  Cut-,  iii.  yiO.  I*.)  X.  by  si 

'  Sohiuckli,  Mxii.  1 14.  li.  10->.) 

*  Ouipo.  3M,  sen.  3tiO-2.  -  Gnicc,   ; 

■  Giiipo.  3AU:  Si>iii.  x.  '2ii-iUi.    It  wiia  wanlcJ  hv  I 

Huiil  tlukt  a  anrv  in  rjnr  of  liiit  legs  vthh  Fruiico,  iitn. 

potBi>iir4    thiimRh    tlic   nintrivuuv  nt  U.  2ISft.) 
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Borgias — although  Csesar  had  made  the  eight  Spanish  cardinals  ^ 
swear  that  they  would  elect  no  one  but  a  partisan  of  his  family 
— even  Caesar  was  induced,  by  expectations  of  recovering  his 
territories,  of  confirmation  in  his  office  of  standard-bearer,  and 
of  marrying  his  daughter  to  the  future  pope's  nephew,  to  throw 
his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Julian.^  Capitulations  were 
drawn  up,  and  an  oath  was  taken  to  observe  them ;  among 
other  things  the  future  pope  was  within  two  years  to  assemble 
a  general  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.**  Without 
having  been  shut  up  in  conclave,  thirty-seven  out  of  rv  «. 
thirty-eiglit  cardinals  voted  for  Julian,  who,  as  pope, 
took  tiie  name  of  Julius — a  name  which  has  been  borne  by  only 
one  of  his  predecessors,  the  contemporary  of  Constantino  and 
Athanasius.'  The  pope,  whose  earlier  career  had  been  noticed 
from  time  to  time,  was  now  sixty  years  old.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  man  of  sincere  and  open  character ;  even  Alexander  VI. 
allowed  him  this  merit,  while  censuring  him  in  other  respects.* 
But .  it  would  seem  that  he  sometimes  traded  unfairly  on  his 
reputation  for  honesty,  as  when,  at  the  election,  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  French  party  by  referring  to  his  past  conduct,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  by  promising  a  different  policy  for  the  future.* 
His  manner  of  life  was  not  immaculate ;  he  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter,  whom  he  married  to  one  of  the  Orsini ;  liis  amours  had 
affected  his  constitution,^  and  his  love  of  wine  was  notorious ;  * 

**  Of  36  cardinals,  mode  by  Alexander,  satire  the  pope  appears  at  the  gate  of 

is  were  Sponiards.    (R.  Yolaterr.  824.)  heaven,  attended  by  a  "genius/' and 

p  Burchard  in  "Eccard,  2159;  Guioc.  demands    achnission.      A    conversation 

390;  Mariano,  ii.  703.  with  St.  Peter  ensues,  in  which  the 

"i  Ra3rn.  1503.  6.  unlikeut-ss  of  Julius— in  his  ambition, 

'  Quicc.  389 ;  Schrockh,  xxxii.  443.  love  of  war,  and  personal  character — to 

See  Cardinal  Hadrian  of  Gometo,  in  the  true  pastor  of  the  church  is  brought 

Gairdner's  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  out,  and  at  last  he  i^  not  admitted. 

(Ghron.  and  Mem.  ii.  121.)  Erasmus  and  Ulrich   y.   Hutten  have 

•  "Mordendolo     nelle    altro    coco."  been  charged  with  the  authorship  of 
(Guicc.  390.)  the   piece.      Erasmus  stron^icly  denied 

»  Sism.  X.  31 ;  MarUn,  vii.  343.  it.      (Append.  Epp.  17  )     Miinch   at- 

•  Panvin.  368.  tributes  it  to  Hutten  (422),  but  Dr. 

•  Murat.  Ann.  X.  i.  84.  Louis  XII.  Strauss  believes  that  the  initials  ori- 
of  France  "  volendo  tassare  Tebrietk  ginally  attached  to  it,  **  P.  A.  P.,"  mean 
sua  nota  a  cinscuno,  disse  che  il  Papa  Vaustus  Andrelinus  Foroliviensis,  who 
la  sera  dinanzi  doveva  essersi  troppo  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  XII.  (Ulr.  v. 
ribcaldato  col  vino."  (Guicc.  444;  cf.  Hutten,  i.  102.)  Fr.  Garpesanus  de- 
Bayle,  art.  Jules  IL,  n.  L.)  His  love  of  scribes  Julius  much  as  he  appears  in 
wine  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ruphaers  picture,  **Dnm  douii  forte 
dialogue  entitled  *  Julius  Exolusus.'  sedens  contractione  supercilii  nescio 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  quid  secum  mussitaret,"  and  adds  that 
Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  in  by  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself  he 
Miincli's  edition  of  the  *  Epistoltc  ob-  sometimes  bvtrayed  secretit.  (12 -■6.) 
ficurorum    Virorum.'      In    this    bilter 
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buty  as  compared  with  some  of  his  late  predecesaon^  his  chancfeff 
and  conduct  might  almost  be  styled  deoorons  and  Te8pectabl& 
Ceesar  Bor^a  had  believed  that^  although  not  poirerfiil 
enough  to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  pope,  he  was  aUe^  through 
his  influence  with  the  Spanish  cardinals,  to  prevent  the  eleetioB 
of  any  individual  to  the  papacy;  and  he  professed  to  regret  tiis 
support  which  he  had  given  to  Julius  as  the  only  mistake  tht 
he  had  ever  committed/  But,  as  in  his  prosperity  he  had 
never  scrupled  at  any  treachery,  he  was  now  to  be  the  victim  of 
other  men's  deceit'  His  army  was  scattered  by  the  Orsini  and 
others ;  ^  but  he  still  retained  about  400  or  500  soldiers^  and 
formed  a  wild  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  Romagna  by  means  of 
this  little  force.  But,  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Ostia  for 
Spezzia,  he  was  arrested  by  the  pope's  order,  and  was  detained 
Jan.  22,  in  the  Vatican  until  he  consented  to  sign  a  document 
1504.  i^y  which  some  fortresses,  which  still  held  out  for  him, 
were  made  over  to  Julius.^  He  then  made  his  way  by  sea  to 
Naples,  and  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Gronsalvo^  with 
'  *  wliom  he  had  secretly  carried  on  negotiations.  Biit» 
although  he  was  received  with  a  great  show  of  honour,  he  was 
carefully  guarded  uutil  the  general  should  learn  the  Spanish 
king's  pleasure  respecting  him ;  and,  agreeably  to  Ferdinand's 
usual  perfidy,  he  was  arrested  in  defiance  of  the  safe- 
conduct  which  he  had  received,  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Spain,  and  wiis  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Medina  del 
Canipo.^  From  this  confinement,  after  two  years,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  h(i  was  invested  with  a  military  oommand  by  his 
brother-in-law  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  vainly  interceded 
for  liim  with  Ferdinand.  But  in  March,  1507,  his  adventurous 
life  was  ended  in  a  skirmish  near  Viana,  within  the  diocese  of 
Pampeluna,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  bishop,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  institution  to  tlie  see.*  So  utterly  waa 
the  terror  of  the  Borgias  extinct  (although  Lucretia  still  lived 
as  duchess  of  Fcrrara)  that  a  **  Comedy  of  Duke  Valentino 
and  Pope  Alexander"  was  acted  in  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino, 

y  Macliiav.  Tl  Principe,  c.  7.  Oonsftlvo'a    sliarc    in    this    and  other 

■  Guicc.  394.  treaolicried  of  Ferdinand,  see  Prpffcoit, 

•  SiHUi.  X.  39.  iii.  3G0,  Feqq.     Louis  XII.    said  that 

•  Ciuico.  394.  411 ;  Kurchurd,  in  Kc-  aftor  this  the  word  of  the  Spaniflrde 
canl,  ii.  2J59-(J0;  Ua<lr.  de  Oometo,  in  might  be  cl(ii>Hcd  with  the  Punic  faith. 
Gairihior's  KicUard  III.  and  Henry  V'll.  (Mariana,  ii.  727.) 

(Chron.and  Mem.),ii.  121,  *  Giiico.    451;    Ciacon.    iii.    174  5: 

•  Guicc.  412  ;  Kayn.  1504.  IR.    As  to    Mariana,  ii.  762. 
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and  that  other  scenes  from  the  family  story  were  already  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.* 

As  Alexanders  great  object  had  been  the  establishment  of 
his  family  in  tlie  rank  of  territorial  princes,  that  of  Jnlius  was 
to  extend  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  by  recovering  for 
it  all  that  it  hsA  ever  possessed,  or  could  pretend  to  claim. 
A,nd  to  this  end  he  employed  great  skill,  energy,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  even  the  talents  of  a  general  and  the  endurance 
of  a  soldier.  He  desired  to  reunite  under  the  papacy  all  those 
fiefis  which  had  been  taken  by  Caesar  Borgia  from  their  here- 
ditary lords,  and  which  since  Caesar's  fall  had  again  for  the 
most  part  fallen  under  the  old  dominion,  while  part  had  been 
seized  by  the  Venetians.  The  Venetians  offered  to  give  up 
all  their  acquisitions  except  Faenza,  and  to  hold  that  territory 
under  the  same  conditions  of  tribute  as  its  former  lords.  But 
the  pope  for  a  time  refused  even  to  admit  their  ambassadors  to 
hb  presence;  and  he  utterly  rejected  their  proposals.'  In  the 
end  of  August,  1506,  he  set  out  from  Rome  for  the  Aug.  27- 
purpose  of  reducing  the  fiefe  of  the  church  to  obe-  ^^^'  ^*' 
dience.  Baglioni,  a  condottiere  who  had  got  possession  of 
Perugia,  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  continue.  The  Benti- 
vogli  were  driven  from  Bologna ;  on  SU  Martin's  day  the  pope 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  that  city ;  and  his  return  to 
Bome  was  greeted  with  a  yet  more  imposing  triumph.* 

The  French  had  been  driven  out  of  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  of 
Cordova,  and  the  whole  kino:dom  was  now  subject  to 
Ferdinand.*^  The  death  of  Isabella  of  Castile  (No- 
vember  26th,  1504),  and  that  of  her  son-in-law  the  archduke 
Philip  (September  25th,  1506),  brought  into  nearer  prospect  the 
vastness  of  the  power  which  was  likely  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  Charles,  the  heir  of  Spain,  Naples,  Austria, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  and  Louis  of  France  was  beut  on  averting 
the  danger  which  seemed  fo  threaten  him  from  this  cause.* 

Maximilian,  at  a  diet  which  assembled  at  Constance,  told  the 
German  estates  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
crowned  as  emperor  at  Rome,  if  the  empire  were  to 
retain  any  influence  in  Italy.     The  promise  of  men  which  he 

•  Dennistoun,  Dukes  of  Urbino,  ii.  31 ;  was  a  witness  of  both.    (Grcgorov.  viii. 

Reumont,  III.  ii.  16.  43-5.) 

^  Sohrockli,  xxxu.  451 ;  Sism.  x.  34,        ^  Mariana,  ii.  675-714 ;  Sism.  x.  39- 

55-9.  40,  46;  Martin,  vii.  346-7;    Gairdner's 

»  Taris  de  Grassi^,  in  Rayn.  1506. 30 ;  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  ii.  124. 
Guicc.  446-7;  8i«m.  x.  81-9.     Erasmus        '  Sihniidt,  iv.  410. 
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receiTed  from  the  assembly — 8000  boree  f 

half  a  year — was  unequal  to  his   wishes  a 

performed ;  but  he  set  out  on  hia  expeditioT 

although  they  jirofessed  themselTea 

paijBiigo  tliroupli  their  territories,  r 

army.'     There  were  signs  of  opposition  from 

on  entering  Italy  from  the  Tyrol  he  found 

engage  in  some  fighting,  which  did  not  res 

The  poiv.',  in  hU  desire  to  keep  him  at  a  disi 

by  a  speciul  privilege,  to  asdunie  the  title  < 

having  gone  through  the  eeremon 

The  army,  ill-fel  and  unp.iid,  bro 

milian,  after   having  concluded  a  treaty   w 

returned  to  (Jermany." 

The  republic  of  Venice  was  now  at  its 
wealth  and  jfower,  and  tlie  suceess  of  its  p 
grasping  policy  had  long  excited  a  strong  fei 
other  states."  Tliua  when  Fine  II.  invited 
take  part  in  the  crusade,  they  had  declined  < 
whatever  mi<;ht  be  taken  from  the  Turks 
Venetians.''  Julius,  in  a  letter  to  Maximili 
as  encroaching,  as  aiming  at  supreme  domin 
evaii  at  re-establiHliing  for  themselves  the  ol 
au(i  he  had  been  espefiaUy  olTended  by  their 
ne|ihews,  whom  he  hail  nominated  to  the  s 
substituting  a  Venrfian  citizen,  "hoin  they 
himself  U8lio|i  by  the  grace  of  the  senate.' 
sidercd  that  the  Venetians  had  formed  th* 
expense  of  the  empire.'  The  French  king  w. 
for  havinjr  croa?-ed  his  designs,  for  having  uude 
the  interest  of  Spain,  and  for  having  got 
places  which  had  belonged  to  hii 
In  December,  1508,  a  treaty  was  coi 
between  the  Archduchess  Jlargaret,  regent  t 
on  the  part  of  her  father  the  emperor,  and  by  ( 
aa  representative  of  France.     Spain  whs  t( 

'  Gniee.  440,  474.  venim  in  suge 

'  lb.  443,  483.  «liquam   nd  oc 

"  lb.  490.  nBcti  mint,  nn) 

•  lb.  488;  Fchniidt,iv.  ll.S;  B;inkr,  cissimum."    (P 
Hi«t.  Kef.  i.  ini.  •■  Schmidt,  i 

•  Ouico.    434  ;    UMtio,    vii.     3t!0  :  '  S.'hinidt,  i- 
BmiIco,  L  IW  5.  •  SchWickh,  : 

•  "  Genns  quidpm  homiDum  conailin,  '  Bchraidt,  i^ 
opibm,   et   ampin   domiiiBtii    pollPnB ;  ■  S.'Iiniicit,  i' 
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treaty,  and  d'Amboise,  as  legate,  took  it  on  him  to  promise  the 
pope's  concurrence.* 

The  treaty  began  by  stating  that  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  having  resolved,  at  the  pope's  request,  to  make  war  against 
the  Turks,  held  themselves  bound  to  restrain  the  Venetians  in 
their  aggressions  on  the  holy  Roman  empire  and  other  Christian 
states ;  and  it  pledged  the  allied  power»  to  hold  by  each  other 
until  each  should  have  recovered  whatever  had  been  taken  from 
it  by  the  Venetians.  For  a  time  this  treaty  was  kept  secret 
from  the  power  against  which  it  was  directed.^ 

Although  Julius  had  special  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  republic,  he  yet  felt  strongly  the  inexpediency  of  admitting 
foreigners  to  exercise  dominion  in  Italy.  And  the  evil  was  the 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  sovereigns,  who  had  respectively  possessed  themselves 
of  Milan  and  of  Naples.'  He  dreaded  the  pretensions  which 
might  be  advanced  on  the  part  of  the  empire  as  to  Italy ;  he 
dreaded  d'Amboise  as  one  who  was  intriguing  to  succeed  him — 
whom  Louis,  by  interfering  in  Italian  affaira,  might  help  to  attain 
the  papacy,  in  order  that  a  French  pope  might  transfer  the 
imperial  crown  from  Germany  to  France.*  Hence,  although  in 
his  enmity  to  Pope  Alexander  he  had  himself  been  the  first  to 
bring  the  "  barbarians"  into  Italy,  the  policy  of  his  later  years 
was  directed  chiefly  to  their  expulsion.  He  therefore  privately 
ofiered  to  make  peace  with  the  republic  on  condition  that  certain 
territories  should  be  yielded  up  to  him.  But  the  VenetianiJ,  in 
reliance  on  their  power  of  raising  mercenary  troops,  and  in  the 
expectation  that  a  league  between  parties  widely  diflFering  in 
interests  would  soon  break  up  of  itself,  declined  the  proposed 
terms ;  and  Julius  thereupon  joined  the  league,  undertaking  to 
utter  the  censures  of  the  church  against  the  Venetians,  so  that 
Maximilian  should  be  set  free  from  the  engagements  which  he 
had  lately  contracted  with  them.** 

In  the  spring  of  1509  Louis  began   hostilities,  and  within 
seventeen  days  his  forces  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  all  that  he  was  entitled  to  claim  under  the  treaty  of 
Cambray.^    The  pope  about  the  same  time  sent  forth  a  "  moni- 

«  Guicc.  500 ;  Marianu,  ii.  780 ;  Sisni.  •  This  Julius  himself  said  in  a  letter 

Rep.  Ittil.  X.  145 ;  Martin, vii.  369;  Daru,  to  the  archduchess  Margaret.  Schmidt, 

iii.  3 1 3-4.  iT.  413 ;  Sism.  Rep.  Ital.  x.  113  4,  148-9. 

''Daru,  iii.    315-6,   321;      SiBin.   x.  »  Guioc.  503-6 ;  Bism.  x.  147. 

147.  •  Sism.  X.  152. 

•  Guicc.  586;  Sclimidt,  iv.  420. 
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tory  **  bull,  in  which  he  reproached  the  Yenetians  for  encroa^ 
ments  and  usurpations^  for  interferinfi:  with  the  riste 

^"  "  of  the  church  as  to  jurisdiction  over  clerks  andisto 
patronage  of  bishopricks,  and  for  harbouring  enemies  of  ik 
apostolic  see.  He  allowed  them  twentj-fonr  days  for  sabmiBioi 
and  i-estitution ;  in  case  of  their  neglecting  this  opportunitj  In 
declared  them  to  be  under  interdict,  and  that  their  persons  til 
property  might  be  seized  and  sold.  The  Venetians  appeikd  to 
a  general  council,  and  found  means  to  display  their  appeal  oi 
the  doors  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne ;  and  Julius  pronomioed  n 
intertlict  against  them.** 

But  the  poi^e  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  quritul 
weapons.  His  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Fnndi 
della  Eovere,  duke  of  Urbino,  marched  into  Northern  Italy  vA 
reduced  Faenza,  Bimini,  Bavenna,  and  other  ])lace8^'  The 
Yenetians,  pressed  by  this  invasion,  by  the  French  king,  ^o 
inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat  near  AgnadeU0,'aiiil 
by  the  fear  of  preparations  in  which  Maximiliaa  wn 
supposed  to  be  actively  engaged,  made  overtures  to  the  pope 
for  peace ;  but  these  were  so  ill  received  that  for  a  time  the 
republic  hesitated  between  submission  to  the  father  of  Christeih 
dom  and  an  alliance  with  the  Grand  Turk.  But  Julius  dreaded 
lest  the  destruction  of  the  republic  should  give  the  French  kinjC 
the  sovereignty  of  all  northern  Italy ;  he  was  sciftened  by  the 
compliance  of  a  power  which  had  usually  been  so  haughty;  and. 
although  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  of  the  empire  opposed 
a  reconciliation,  he  listened  to  the  intercession  which  Henrv  VIII. 
of  England  addressed  to  him  through  IJainbridge,  archbishop  irf 
York.*^  The  A\^netians  agreed  to  abandon  their  appeal,  to  give 
up  all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  independence  and  to  juris- 
diction over  the  clergy.^  Six  citizens  of  high  dignity  were  sent 
as  ambassadors  to  Itoinc,  where  they  were  requireii  to  enter  by 
night,  and  were  not  greeted  with  any  of  the  usuail  marks  of 
honour.*  Yet  they  were  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  full 
humiliation  which  had  sometimes  been  inflicted  on  penitoDt& 

Fob.  24,    On   prostrating   themselves  before  the  pope  in  the 

1510.      porch  of  St.  Peter's,  they  were  ahsolved  with  a  simple 
injunction  to  visit  the  seven  basilicas  of  Rome,  and  were  at 

*  Gnicc.  513;  R«yn.  1509.  14  ;  Ecu-        '  Gmoc.  r>28 :  Roeooo,  Let\  X.  i.243; 
inont.  III.  ii.  28 ;  Daru,  iii.  334.  »•  Ravn.   1510.   1-6;    Guicc    555^: 

•  iiu\cc.  522.  Darn,  iii.  351-3,  363-4,  37i)-82. 
'  Darn,  iii.  338-41.  •  Ouicc.  510. 
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9  once  received,  **  not  as  ezcommunieate  or  interdicted,  bnt  as 

fi  good  Christians  and  devoted  sons  of  the  apostolic  see."^    The 

:f   pope  himself  had  struck  out  the  usual  flagellation  from  the 

.;   scheme  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  master  of  ceremonies.^ 

^        Julius  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  king  about  the  see  of 

;,    Avignon,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  bishop 

^    while  in  attendance  on  the  papal  court     The  pope  attempted 

^    to  exercise  the  patronage,  but  as  Louis  declared  this  to  be  con- 

j    trary  to  a  late  treaty,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  ungraciously" 

,    The  death  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  in  May,  1510,*^  increased  the 

ill-feeling  which  had  arisen,  as  Julius  claimed  for  the  church 

the  treasures  which  the  minister-legate  had  accumulated.^    The 

pope  resolved  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  French  king's  influence 

in  Italy.     He  endeavoured  to  stir  up  troubles  against  him  on 

the  side  of  England  and  of  Switzerland ;  and  in  the  violence  of 

his  self-will  he  insisted  that  others,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 

acted,  should  follow  him  in  his  change  of  policy.^    Hence,  when 

Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  was  a  feudatory  of  the  papacy 

and  had  been  one  of  his  generals,  refused  to  break  off  from  the 

alliance  against  Venice,  Julius  declared  that  he  had  forfeited 

bis  fief,  and  refused  to  accept  his  tribute.     He  issued     au^,  9, 

against  him  a  bull  of  extraordinary  violence,^  repeated      ^^*^' 

its  denunciations  in  the  customary  curses  of  the  holy  week,  and 

professed  that  for  the  ruin  of  this  enemy  he  would  risk  his  tiara 

and  his  life.'    He  declared  that  Louis  had  forfeited  his     jniy  s, 

claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  granted  investi-       ^^^^• 

ture  in  it  exclusively  to  Ferdinand,  whom  he  hoped  by  this 

favour  to  secure  to  his  party."    He  negotiated  through  Mathias 

Schinner,  bishop  of  Sion  in  the  Valais,  with  the  Swiss,  whom 

Louis  had  offended  by  resisting  their  demands  of  increased  pay 

and  by  speaking  of  them  with  disparagement;  and  he  was  allowed 

by  their  diet  to  raise  as  many  soldiers  as  he  might  require  from 

the  confederation.* 

Louis,  although  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  pope,  both  from 

*  Guicc.  567 ;  Rayn.  1510.  7-10.  p  P.  Jovioe,  Vita  LeoniB,  31 ;  Schmidi, 

»  Ruyn.  I.  c.  iv.  430 ;  Siflm.  x.  211, 214-5. 

">  Guicc.    553 ;    Siem.  Bcp.  Ital.  z.  ^  In  Bayii.  1510. 15,  where,  however, 

184,  192.  the  penalties  are  given  in  an  abridged 

-  Ciac.  iii.  189,  228.  form.    (Cf.  P.  Jov.  1.  c.) 

^  Sismondi  estimates  these  os  equal  '  Guioc.  586,  588;  l^bmidt,  iv«  432i; 

to   55,000,000  fnmcs  in  our  own  day  Bism.  z.  245-6. 

(xi.  208).    Julius  is  said,   on   hearing  '  Guicc.  528;  Rayn.  1511.  24-8. 

of  the  cardinal's  death,  to   huve  ex-  *  Guicc.  566,  571  (whose  account  of 

claimed,  **  Thank  God,  I  am  now  the  the  Swiss  is  curious),  pp.  680-3 ;  P.  Joy, 

only  pope !  '*    (Martin  vii.  387.)  Vita  Leonis,  49 ;  Bism.  z.  201,  221. 
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his  owB  fculinfr  and  yet  more  oo  account  • 
oyer  liiiii,  found  it  ntH^ssory  to  act  in 
Atic.->'ci>i.  1""*^  on  a  siiggestiou  of  his  lai 
1510.  hp  convoked  at  Orleans  a  nationa 
doctdro,  iind  otlier  learned  men,  »hir-h  e 
tious  nt  Ttiiira."  The  i-haiicellor  openei 
doi)onurin^JiiHii!<ai4  liavin;;  iittained  the 
intrigues,  ninl  liaviiig  t-ruelly  troubled  CI 
for  war;*  am!  the  king  Bnbmilted  totliec 
benring  <ui  tlit-  lawfulness  of  resisting  a 
forro.  Tlie  aiiswi^rs  were  favourable  t< 
de<-hired  that  a  pope  might  not  make  nai 
except  within  the  cliiircli'ii  territory;  th 
Bclf-dcfeiifi!,  invade  Iho  (mpe's  territory, 
view  til  depriving  liim  of  it;  tliat  if  a  po| 
powerH  agiiinst  a  prince,  the  prince  mig 
obediL-nce,  nhlioiigh  only  eo  far  as  might 
protection  of  his  own  rightK;  that  in  case 
ouglit  to  full  buck  on  tUo  ancient  common 
im  the  prii^tiiatie  Eanotton;  tliat  any  ceii 
by  i>ojHi8  were  not  to  bo  n'giirdeil/ 

While  Louis  was  thus  cndearonring  to 
stiiiction  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  j>ope 
by  forcible  means.  Neither  age  nor  sicl 
iin|«;tuosity.*  At  Bolognu,  where  he  liatl 
great  poui|i  i>n  the  '2'Sn\  of  yi'ptenibcr,' 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  ligiit  shonh 
market-place ;  and  on  being  informed 
amounted  to  15,00(1  foot  and  5UW  ho 
Buffering  from  a  violent  attack  of  fever 
bed  to  a  balcony,  and  prouoimccd  his  I 
Towards  tlic  end  of  Octolicr,  his  life  w; 


•  (liiin-.  Mil ;   KkUcT,   Mint.   Cunc. 

-loG.11nm,ii 

(Icniml.  iv.  (ii. 

■  Huic-.  l.r.;  (li.wl.  U.  iv.  IS3. 

Aniutui 

ArrlnrtlMill 

I'n.jtciu  r 

'  Hani.   ix.   IflTiT :   Ri.-Lcr.   iv.   81 : 

■Vuum  IVC 

Prciivft.  di-a  I,ili.  .■S2n.    Tliort-  ulf  tlm-c 

vf'Tvinii)'  oT  tl.JH   paper;    odo  i<f  tlifin 

;,:„;'r£ 

lircMTilxw  nnpiiilii  tu  a  muiicit  lis  tlii' 

nmcilv  III  difni^uUira.    (Scv  V,v»c\.  11 

wlu'lb.T  IL 

iv.  1R4.> 

•  Rui,'!'.  fm.    Ti  tills  liruc  l>  Iodru 

form  or  the 

the  iTCll-knnwn  cjiignini  :  — 

I^  X.  i.  4: 
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"i;  he  recovei-ed,^  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  car- 
ujf  dinals  and  ambassadors,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  him  by  a 
p  regard  for  his  spiritual  character,  he  set  out  in  a  litter  for  the 
g.  siege  of  Mirandola.     Arriving  there   on   the  2nd  of  January, 
^   1511,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  peasant's  hut,  under  the  guns 
.  of  the  fortress.®    He  scorned  the  frost,  the  heavy  snow,  the 
,.    roughness  and  scantiness  of  his  fare.     He  reproved  the  officers 
.    around  him  for   their   slowness;   and  while   his  pioneers  fled 
.    from  the  discharge  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  he  himself  super- 
intended the  pointing  of  his  cannon,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
firing/    On  returning  to  Mirandola,  after  a  short  intermission  of 
the  siege,  he  established  himself  in  a  little  chapel,  still  nearer  to 
the  walls  than  his  former  quarters.*     A  plan  laid  by  the  famous 
Bayard  for  his  capture,  would  probably  have  been  successful, 
but  that  a  sudden  snowstorm   drove  the  pope  and  his  party 
back  to  their  cover  before  they  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  French  ambush  was  posted ;  and,  on  finding  himself  pur- 
sued in  his  return,  Julius  with  his  own  hand  assisted  in  raising 
a  drawbridge  over  which  he  had  just  made  his  escape.**     .^  2^ 
But  he  persevered  in  the  siege ;  and  when  at  length 
Mirandola  was  taken,  he  refused  to  enter  by  the  gate,  and 
desired  that  a  breach  might  be  made  in  the  wall,  so  that  he 
might  make  his  entry  in  the  style  of  a  conqueror,  arrayed  in 
helmet  and  cuirass.^ 

In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France,  there  had  been  manifes- 
tations of  discontent  against  the  papacy.  A  paper  of 
ten  **  Grievances  "  had  been  drawn  up,  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  the  abuses  of  the  Boman  court  as  to  dis- 
pensations, as  to  the  rejection  of  bishops  who  had  been  duly 
elected,  as  to  the  reservation  of  the  greater  dignities  and  bene, 
fices  for  cardinals  and  papal  prot6uotaries ;  as  to  expectancies, 
annates,  patronage,  indulgences ;  as  to  the  exaction  of  tenths 

^  Guicciardini  says  that  at  tlie  end  Serviteur,'   who  wroto  these  memoirs, 

of  1510,  Julius  incurred  soma  discredit  says  that  the  pope  proposed  to  Alfonso 

by  being  suggested  to  havo  shtred  in  of  Ferrara  to   get  rid  of  his  French 

an    attempt    to    aisassinntc    Soilerini.  a*ixiliarie j  by  treachery ;  that  the  duke 

gonfaloniere  of  Florenc  \    (See  Roscoe,  thon  suggested   to  tlie  agent  that  he 

Leo  X.  i.  252,  618.)  should  polion  the  pope ;  but  that  Bay- 

*  Guico.  617-8.  ard'd  expressions  of  horror,   on  being 

'  Guicc.  619 ;  P.  de  Grassis,  i  i  R  lyn.  informed  by  Alfonso  of  a  design  which, 

1511.  46 ;  Fr.  Oarpes.  1273.  to  an  Itnlian  of  that  age,  was  quite  of 

«  Guicc.  619.  a  familiar  kind,  diverted  him  from  it. 

^  M^m.  do    Bayard,    i.  315  S   (ed.  (lb.  361-6.)    This  story,  however,  ap- 

Petitot).  pearj  very   qaestioriable.     (See  Siam. 

'  M^m.  do  Bayard,  i.  393.  The  *  Loyal  x.  241.) 
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under  pretext  of  crusades  which  nerer  took  place ;  m  ti 
drawing  of  causes  to  Borne  which  ought  to  be  decided  oa  it 
spot.^  A  list  of  suggested  '*  Remedies  "  followed ;  and  a  pifR 
of  **  Advices  to  the  Imperial  Majesty  "  was  annexed— iceo^ 
mending  the  establishment  of  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  dmiltf  ti 
that  of  Bourges.^  In  consequence  of  these  representations  MfB* 
milian  took  it  on  himself  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  plunlitiH 
and  simony,  and  desired  James  W imphelin^,  a  learned  jaxH 
who  was  siipiK)sed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Chxivamina^  to  dnt 
up  a  prngniatic  sanction  adapted  to  the  circamstanceB  d 
(iermanv.™ 

Negotiations  wore  attempted  between  Maximilian  and  tb 
pope  through  Slattliew  Lang,  bishop  of  Gurk,  who  appeared  it 
Bologna  as  imperial  ambassador,  and  was  received  with  gmt 
^  ^.j  marks  of  honour.'*  But  Julius  was  offended  by  tke 
assumptions  of  the  bishop,  who,  wlien  three  cardinik 
were  sent  to  him,  em  ployed  three  gentlemen  of  his  suite  to  meet 
them,  as  if  no  one  but  the  pope  himself  were  worthy  to  tiftf 
with  the  representative  of  the  emperor ;  ^  and  Lang,  on  vitb* 
drawing  from  the  court,  complained  of  the  impossibility  of  moving 
the  pope's  ''  obstinate  and  diabolical  pertinacity.  "'^ 

In  consequence  (it  is  said)  of  the  deatli  of  a  cardinal  at 
Ancona,  five  of  his  brethren,  among  whom  Carvajal,  a  Spaniard, 
was  the  huider,^  refused  to  join  the  pope  at  JBologna,  and 
obtained  frimi  the  government  of  Florence  permission  to  remain 
in  that  city/  By  tliis  the  pope  was  greatly  incensed,  tf 
he  8U))p<>sed  their  conduct  to  imply  a  charge  of  poison  against 
him,  and  lie  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  Florentiii€&' 
The  cardinals  removed  from  Florence  to  Milan^  where  they 
openly  declared  tbemsolves  in  opposition  to  the  pope.  The 
French  king  had  drawn  the  emperor  into  his  wish  for  a  general 
council ;  the  two  sovereigns  applied  to  the  pope,  reminding  him 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  made  at  bis  election,  and  telling 
him  that,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  they  would  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish their  object  by  means  of  the  cardinals;  and  they  acted 
accordingly.' 

^  Fn.sric.  Rcr.  ExjKjt.  Pt  Fug.  i.  334;  by  Gieselor,  IV.  iv.   188.     Cf.  P.  de 

Giewil.  IV.  ii.  Iso-G.  GraBsis,  in  Rayn.,  1511.  67  ;  M.  Cocdn. 

»  Fas(-ic.  i.  'SM\ ;  Giwcl.  IV.  ii.  186-7.  in  Freher,  ii.  209. 

»  Giosol.  II.  iv.  188.  «  Giiioc.  059. 

n  Guico.  r»3r)  r,.  '  Ib.  «0G-7;  Rayn.  1510, 19;  Sinn.!. 

•  Ib.  037 :  Sism.  x.  244-<>.  260. 

p  Ijettres  du  Roy  IjouU  XII.,  quoted  '  Sism.  1.  c.             *  Sism.  x.  266. 
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^  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  place  where  the  conncil 
^j.  aheuld  be  held ;  for  while  Maximih'an  wished  it  to  be  at 
y  Constance,  Loais  proposed  Lyons,  and  the  Italian  prelates 
insisted  that,  as  reform  was  needed  not  only  in  the  members,  but 
in  the  head  of  the  church,  some  Italian  city  would  be  most 
suitable.^  On  the  16th  of  May,  three  cardinals,  in  the  name 
of  themselves  and  of  six  others  (by  some  of  whom  the  act  was 
afterwards  disavowed)  *  issued  a  document  summoning  the 
council  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  September  at  Pisa — a  place 
which  was  considered  of  good  omen,  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  the  council  which  depoFed  the  antipope  Anacletus,^  and  of 
that  which,  after  deposing  the  rivals  Gregory  XII,  and  Bene- 
dict XIIL,  elected  Alexander  V.'  They  announced  this  step 
to  Juh'us,  and  charged  him  in  the  mean  time  to  refrain  from 
creating  any  new  cardinals.*  The  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France  severally  issued  their  citations ;  ^  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Ferdinand,  and 
Henry  of  England  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  Maximilian,  ex- 
pressing his  horror  at  the  possibility  of  a  schism.*^ 

In  the  mean  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Bologna.  The 
bronze  statue  of  Julius,  lately  executed  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  erected  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  was 
thrown  down,  dragged  about  the  streets  with  insult,  and  after- 
wards given  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  by  whom  it  >Yas  melted 
into  cannon.**  The  Bentivogli  returned  under  French  protec- 
tion.® The  cardinal  legate,  Alidosi,  whose  government  had  been 
greatly  detested,  fled  in  disguise  by  night,'  and  made  his  way 
to  Ravenna,  where,  on  reporting  his  arrival,  he  was  invited  to 
the  pope's  table.  But  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  banquet, 
he  accidentally  met  the  pope's  nephew,  the  duke  of  XJrbino,  who 
taxed  him  with  having  calumniated  him  to  Julius,  as  incUning 
to  the  French  interest,  and,  drawing  out  a  dagger,  stabbed 
him  mortally.^      The  pope,  although  greatly  distressed   by 

»  Guicc.  648.  •  Martin,  vii.  395-6. 

'  lb.  653;  P.  de  Grassis,  in  Rayn.  ^  Guico.  644.    See  as  to  the  statae^ 

1511.  7.  Vaaari,  xii.  186-8,  848 ;  Perkine,  *  Tua- 

T  Sec  vol.  ui.  p.  18.  can    Sculptors,'    ii.    29-80;    Harford's 

■  Guicc.  647 ;   see  p.  191-3 ;  Kajn.  Life  of  M.  Angelo,  i.  252.    Alfonso  was 

1511.  5-6.  fiEtmous  as  a  cannon-founder.    (Niem. 

*  On  March  lOtb.  Julius,  in  order  to  de  Bayart,  in  Petitot,  xv.  858 ;   Fleu- 
strengthen   himself,  had  made  eight  ranges,  ib.  xvi.  205.) 

cardinals;    among  them  the  English        *  Sism.  x.  251.  '  Guico.  643. 

ambassador,  ArchbiiE^op  Bainbridge,  of  *  P.  de  Grassis,  in  Rayn. ;  F.  Garpe- 
Yor|^  and  the  bishop  of  Sion.  (Guicc  san.  1174 ;  M^moires  de  Bayard,  1. 
635.)  866-7;  Mariana,  ii  806;    Dennist  ii. 

*  Bayn.  1511.  i.  2;  Richer,  iv.  177-    826;  P.  de  Grassis  says  that  the  car- 
82. 
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the  murder,  was  afmid  to  inflict  any  panishment  on  his  nepbn. 
lest  he  sliould  go  over  to  the  encmy.^  He  set  out  in  deepgrirf 
for  Uonie,  and  on  arriving  at  Kimini,  he  found  the  annoiiift> 
inent  of  the  Pisan  council  placarded  on  the  door  of  the  coDTOt 
whore  he  hKliicd.* 

On  tlie  10th  (»f  July  the  po})e  sent  forth  a  bull  sammndi; 
a  rival  council  to  meet  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Latenm  « 
Monday  after  Euster-week  in  the  following  year.^     In  this  doci- 
ment  he  defended  himself  os  to  his  perfoimance  of  the  enpp- 
ments  made  at  his  eh*ction,  professing  to   have  been  alvtn 
zealously  desinais  of  a  general  council,  and  to  have  endeavoarei 
to  gain  the  concurrence  of  temiwral  princes  towards  that  object 
although  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  had   been  prevented  bf 
public  troubles.     lie  comparetl  the  opposing  cardinals  to  "•«• 
phalous  locusts,*'*  threatened  them  with  deposition  from  their 
dignities  and  prt-ferments   unless  they   would    submit  witlA 
sixty-five  days,  and  interdicted  Florence,  Pisa,  and  all  plawi 
in  which  the  schismatical  council  should  meet.™     He  laboured 
to  stir  up  hits  allies  against  it,  and  at  the  expiraticm  d 
the  time  of  grace  pronounced  the  refractory  cardinals  to 
be  deix)st»d,  and  subject  to  the  i>enalties  of  heresy  and  schisnL" 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  council  of  Pisa  would  be  a 
failure.  The  emperor's  promises  of  support  proved  to  be  delu- 
sive.^ In  laying  the  subject  before  a  meeting  of  German  pre- 
lates at  Augsburg,  he  found  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take 
any  pait  in  the  movement ;  and,  although  he  sent  a 
commissioner  to  be  ))rescnt  at  the  oi>ening,  the  members 
of  the  council  w(»re  almost  exclusivtly  Frenchmen,  who  acted 
under  constraint  of  their  sovereign."*  No  confidence  was  placed 
in  the  cardinals,  whose  conduct  in  summoning  the  coundl  ms 
attributed  to  motives  of  personal  »mbition.**     The  French  kiDg 

dinals  npprovecl  of  his  doath.  nl(liou<;h     pufrnando  a  questti  la  brcviU  del  tflupo 


ipodk 

tioii.      (Set',   too,    Gregorov.    viif.   64.)  "'  Hard.  ix.  ir)S4.  93;  Rayn.  1511.9- 

Tho  munlrr  was  celolmitcd  in  a  pooui  15 ;  of.  24-9. 

by  l*aul  Giovio,  who  jiiMtifieH  it,  and  '  Hard.  ix.  1585.  17.     Porbfii«  theiP 

vitu{)enito8  Alidosi.  Klogia,  23<)  (Bai>ii.  is  a  reforona'  to  Prov.  xxx.  27,  ^'  Begeo 

159e>);  Vita  Le<)ni8,  84.  loonsta  non  habet." 

"  Rayn.  1513.  11.     Yet  Conini  says,  ■  Rayn.  1511.  32;  Guico.  653^,66^ 

"Cujiia     menioriiB     pen  ti  fox     subindc  068. 

Romie  maledixit,  quern  tanien  antca  et  "  Giiicc.  068;  Rayn.  1511.  35. 

honoribiifl    et   dignitate  eublevaverat "  "  Giiirc.  658.                  ^  Guicc.  67S. 

(1.  c).    A  few  months  later,  the  pope,  ''  lb.  670 :    P.  Joviiis,    Vita  liconis 

when    dangerously    ill.    absolved    his  'M. 
neplu'W,  "  non  jmt  via  di  giustitin,  n?- 


i 

r 
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himself  is  said  to  have  afterwards  avowed  that  the  assembly  of 
it  was  merely  a  device  for  rendering  the  pope  more  tractable/ 
The  number  of  members  was  never  considerable/    On  attempting 
to  enter  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  for  the  performance  of 
the  opening  mass,  they  found  the  doors  closed,  and       ^^'  ' 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  another  church,  although  an  order 
from  the  Florentine  magistrates  afterwards  gave  them  admis- 
sion to  the  cathedral.^    The  clergy  of  Pisa  refused  to  lend  them 
vestments,  and  left  the  city  in  obedience  to  the  papal  interdict 
In  the  face  of  these  circumstances  the  council,  under  Carvajal 
as  president,  affected  to  assert  its  authority  by  declaring  that 
all  that  might  be  attempted  against  it  by  the  pope  or 
his  cardinals  should  be  null,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be    ^^  ^I; 
dissolved  until  the  church  should  have  been  reformed 
in  head  and  in  members.^     But  the  Florentines,  alarmed  by 
the  pope's  sentences  and   threats,  became  weary  of  allowing 
the  rebellious  assembly  a  place   within  their  territory ;  and 
after  three  sessions  the  council  took  occasion  from   a  street* 
affray  between  some  servants  of  its  members  and  some  young 
men  of  Pisa  to  remove  to  Milan.^ 

About  this  time  Maximilian,  whose  mind  was  singularly 
fertile  in  wild  designs,^  conceived  the  strange  idea  of  getting 
himself  elected  to  the  papacy/  This  scheme  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  an  illness  of  Julius,  which  was  so  serious  that 
for  a  time  he  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  cries  were 
raised  at  Bome  for  the  establishment  of  a  republic/  °^'  * 
But  as  the  old  man  recovered  in  defiance  of  medical  warnings  and 
prescriptions,^  Maximilian  wished  to  be  appointed  bis  coadjutor, 
as  a  step  towards  being  elected  as  his  successor.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Spanish  king,  he  professed  himself  willing 
to  resign  the  empire  in  favour  of  Charles,  the  grandson  of  both ;  ® 

'  "Fabnlara  csae  et  deolamatiuncU'  removal  was  voted  on  Nov.  12,  and  took 

lam."  (Bayn.  1512.  11.}  place  on  Dec.  7.    (Kiclier,  228.) 

"  It  is  said  not  to  nave  exceeded  4  ^  Guioc.  652. 

cardinals,   who  held  proxies  for  3  of  'A  letter  to  his  daughter  Margaret 

their  brethren,  2  archbishops,  13  bishops,  (Sept.  18)  in  which  he  talks  of  becoming 

5  abbots;  eome  dnctors  of  law,  among  a  pone,  and  then  a  saint,  so  that  it 

the  most  famous  was  Philip  Dexio  (or  wonla  be  her  necessary  duty  to  adore 

Becius),  author  of  tracts  in  favour  of  him,  might  be  regarded  as  a  pest;  but 

the   council,    which    are    printt;d    in  there   is   other  sufficient  evidence  to 

Goldast,  ii.  1667,  seqq.,  and  in  Richer,  prove  that  the    design  was   seriously 

lY.  39,  seqq.,   123,  seqq.,   146,  se^q.,  entertained.    (6ee  Gieseler,  II.  iv.  392 : 

with  deputies  from  some  nniversitii  s.  DoUinger,  ii.  8ti6;  Hartin,  vii.  395-6; 

(Schrockh. xxxii.  469  )       «  Guico.  677.  Gngorov.  viii.  68^ 

■  Guicc.  678 ;  Richer,  iv.  226.  ■  Guico.  659 ;  Gregorov.  viii.  71. 

■  Guicc.  677;  Rayn.  1.511.  42.    The  »»  Gnicc.570.    '  Schrockh, xxxii. 485. 
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and  he  was  ready  to  pledge  his  jewels  and  robes  with  tk 
Fuggers,  of  Augsburg,  the  great  money-dealers  of  the  ip; 
in  order  to  raise  funds  for  securing  the  votes  of  the  oardiuk 
But  the  plan  found  no  favour  with  Julius,  and  appears  to  hvt 
come  to  nought  through  its  mere  extravagance. 

The  pope  offereil  terms  of  reconciliation  to  Louis;  hat,u 
ho   had   foreseen,  they  were   not    accepted,'  and  k 
i'ntered  into  a  new  alliance  with  Aragon  and  Venice. 
Of  this  '*  holy  league  "  (as  it  was  called),  the  declared  objecte 
were,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church  against  the  pretended 
council  of  Pisii,  to   recover  liologna  and    other   fiefs  (amoo; 
which  Fermra  was  understood  to  be  included)  for  the  Bomtt 
sec,  and  to  drive  out  of  Italy  all   who  should  oppose  theft 
designs.®    The   C(>ncurrenco   of  England  is   siiid  to  have  beea 
partly  gained  by  a  ourgo  of  presents  more  novel  than  costly,— 
Greek  wines,  southern  fmits,  and  other  provisions,  intended  for  the 
king  and  the  chief  ))erson3  of  the  kingdom,  and  conveyed  on  boud 
of  the  first  papal  vessel  that  had  ever  anchored  in  tho  Thamefl.' 
The  French  troops  poured  into  Lombardy  under  Gaston  da 
Foix,  duke  of  Nemours ;  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  Louis  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  met  the  papal  threats  of  interdict  by 
striking  the  medal  which  bears  the  motto    Perdam    Bahilom 
Nomen,^     The  council,  which  was  sitting  at  Milan,  professed  to 
authorise  Gaston,  through  its  legato  the  cardinal  of  St.  Si^verino, 
to  occMipy  the  states  of  the  church  until  St.  Peter's  chair  should 
bo  filled  by  a  lawfully  chosen  jiope.^    Brescia,  which  had  risen 
against  tho  French,  was  taken,  and  the  capture  was  followed 
by  extraordinary  excesses  of  spoliation,  cruelty,  and  brutality.' 
IJut  at   the   great  battle  of  Ravenna,   fought  on   Easter-dsv, 
1512,  although   the  French  general   gained  a   bril- 
liant   victory    over    tho   allied    Spanish    and    papal 
troops,  he  himself  fell,  at  tho   age  of  twenty-four.^     Among 
tho  j)risoners  taken  by  tho   French   was  tho   cardinal  legate 
of  Ijologna,   John    de'   Medici,    whom    they    curried    off  to 

•'  Martin,  vii.  39G-7.     •  Sism.  x.  27*2.  '  (iuioc.   (^8-9  ;    Fr.    Carpes.  12>0: 

f  Hurno.  iii.  374  ;  Siam.  x.  300.     (Seo  Mi-m.  de  Bayart,  c.  1. ;    Sifun   x.  291- 

Riylo,  art.  Juki  II.  n.  P.)  3.      Bayard's'  own    conduct    towwdi 

t^  Git'srl.  II.  iv.  191.    We  have,  how-  iho  ladies  in  whoijC  hoase  ho  lay  wUik 

rvf.r,  »o«ii  that  there  is  ground  fur  re-  woundtnl  (c.  li.)  was  a  contrast  to  tli* 

lemnj:  it  U)  an  rarlit-r  dat«'  (p.  575).  The  goneral  behaviour  of  his  countrymen. 

ingenious  Fatlitr  Ilardouin   supposed  ''  (vuicc.  715;    P.   Jov.  Vita  Ixtmis. 

it    to    relate    to  a    enisa'le,    Bnhylon  37,  40:  Fr.  Curias.  1285;    Mnrinai,  L 

meaning  Cairo  !    (Oicsel.  1.  e.)  xxx.  e.  9:  Si^!m.  x.  307-315. 

"  Gui«?c.  704 :  Martin,  vii.  401. 
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g[i  Milan.     But   there,   when  'he    offered  the  absolution  which 
^  the  pope  had  authorised  him   to  bestow  on  all    who  would 
^  promise  never  again  to  bear  arms  against  the  church,  his  captors 
^j  crowded  around   him,   entreating    his   pardon    and    blessing;* 
^    while  the  members  of  the  antipapal  council  could  not   show 
.,  themselves  in  the  streets  without  being  pursued  with  jeers, 
^  curses,  and  insulting  gestures."*     The  French  army,  weakened 
by  an  order  which  the  emperor  had  issued  for  the  recall  of  the 
\   Germans  who  were  serving  in  it,"  and  by  the  desertion  of  many 
,.    soldiers  who  had  returned  to  their  own  country  after  sharing 
in  the  plunder  of  Brescia,   was  needed  at  home  for  defence 
.    against  the  English ;  °  and  as  it  retreated  through  the  Milanese 
,    territory,   before  a  force  of  20,000  Swiss,  which  had  entered 
Italy  by  the  Tyrol  for  the  service  of  the  pope  and  of  Venice, 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the   strngglers,  and  slaughtered 
many  in  revenge  for  the  late  outrages.^    The  sentence  of  sus- 
pension which  the  council,  after  attempts  to  draw  Julius  into 
summoning  anotlier  general  council,**  and  after  several  delays 
and  extensions  of  the  time  of  grace  allowed  him,     ses8.  s. 
affected  to  issue  against  the  pope,  was  laughed  at;'    April 21, 
and  the   residue   of  the  unfortunate  assembly,  after   having 
removed  to  Asti  and  thence  to  Lyons,  vanished  so  obscurely 
that  its  end  was  not  observed." 

Jidius  had  treated  all  the  messages  of  the  opposition  council 
with  contempt.  He  had  not  been  dismayed  by  the  successes 
of  the  French,  and  had  rejected,  even  with  anger,  a  suggestion 
that  he  should  withdraw  for  safety  to  Naples.*  And  three  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Ravenna— only  a  fortnight  later 
than  the  time  originally  appointed — he  assembled  the 
Fifth  Lateran  council."  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Giles 
of  Viterbo,  general  of  the  Augustine  friars,  and  afterwards  a  car- 
dinal, who,  in  a  discourse  which  was  greatly  admired,*  spoke  of 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  time,  of  the  benefits  of  synods,  the 
providential  care  which  had  been  shown  in  the  protection  of 

'  Guicc.  724  ;  P.  Jov.  Vita  Leon.  4G-  Schrockh,  xxxii.  471.    Julius  degraded 

7;    M.   (Joccin,   in   Frelier.   ii.  287-9;  from  bin  doctorate  PliUip   Decius  (see 

Schrockh,  xxxii.  488 ;  Koscoe's  *  Leo,*  above,  p.  009,  n.  s.)  for  his  writings  in 

i.  272-3.  defence  of  the  councU.    (Guicc.  702.) 

"  Guicc.  678;  P.  Jov.  48.  '  Schrtickh.  xxxii.  472. 

»  Roscoe,  i.  271.             "  Guicc.  72,*).  *  Sism.  x.  318-9. 

p  lb.  729;   M.  Coccin.  in  Frchcr  ii.  "  Hard.  ix.  1573,1595-8;  Guicc.  721 ; 

281 ;  Si8m.  x,  323-7,  336.  M<?m.  de  Bajart,  c.  lii. 

1  Richer,  231.  "  Sadolet.  in  Hard.  ix.  1575. 

'  Kicbor,    281  ;    Gie.^.    II.   iv     191  ; 
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the  pope,  the  mischicfB  of  Bchism,  the  necessity  of  ecde^iaifal 
and  moral  reformatioiiy  and  the  duty  of  arming  against  Ai 
general  enemy  of  Christendom/ 

The  first  and  second  sessions  were  chiefly  occupied  by  hnd 
10  17   l>^isine8s."    At  the  third  session,  Matthew  Lang^Mof 
*^         '  of  Gnrk,  appeared,  and  produced  a  commission  fm 
^^'^'     Maximilian,  with   whom   the   pope   had   lately  wb- 
eluded  an  alliance/     In  this  docnment  the  emperor  sigiulied 
his  adhesion  to  the  council,  and  authorised  his  represenfativie  to 
do  all  that  might  be  possible  for  the  restoration  of  unity.   Tk 
bishop  then  declared  that  in  the  emperor's  name  he  revoked  atti 
annulled  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  eaneiNabuIum  of  Pisa,  ff 
which,  he  said,  the  emperor  had  never  given  any  mandite; 
and  he  and  a  lay  envoy  of  Maximilian  reverently  kissed  the 
{lope's  feet/    At  the  same  session  was  read  and  accepted  a  bolL 
by  which  Julius  reprobated  and  annulled  all  the  proceedings  rf 
the  refractory  cardinals,  and  renewerl  an  order  by  which,  in  tfc 
pnxrcding  August,  he  had  interdicted  all  France,  with  thecifep- 
tion  of  Brittany,  and  had  even  condescended  to  gratify  his  enmity 
against  the  French  by  removing  the  fair  of  Lyons  to  Geneva.' 
At  the  fourth  session  the  question  of  the  Pragmatic  Sa]l^ 
tion  was  brout'ht  before  the  council.      The  instrument 
by  which  Louis  XL  had  abrogated  it  was  read/    Hie 
advocate  of  the  council,  Melchior  Bardassini,   requested  that 
th(?  Pragmatic  Sancjtion  should  be  revoked  and  annulled,  and 
that  a  monition  sliould  be  addrcssoil  to  such  ecclesiastical  and  lav 
pci-sons  of  eminence  in  Fmnce  as  might  be  interested  in  it, 
requiring  them  to  appear  and  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not 
l>e  abolished.®     Two  bulls  of  the  pr()i)osed  tenor  weiv  therenpw 
produc(»(l,  and  received  tlio  approbation  of  the  coiuicil/ 

Julius  ha<l  quarrelled  with  his  Venetian  allies,  j>artlv  as  to 
some  territories  wlii(*h  ho  claimed  on  the  Po ;  '  ami  while 
the  republic  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  the  pope,  as  we 
have  seen,  allied  himself  with  the  emperor.'^*     But  while  Maxi- 

'  Hiinl.  ix.  157G-S1.  Louid,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  tny  one 

'  lb.  1581,  uoqq.  who  would  take  it.  Bui  if  suchaflentANy 

'  (vuicc.  758 ;  Schmidt,  iv.  441 ;  Sisni.  was  ever  framed,  it  would  ecem  to  have 

X.  359-300.         *>  Hard.  ix.  1620-8.  been  no  more  than  a  dmft    (See  P.  de 

<  lb.   1(>28-B0.    The   )K»po  intended  Graasis  in  Rixjn,  ir>12.  G3,  with  Mansi'i 

to  take  the  title  of  "Mr»8t  Christiinr  note;  Guioc.  768.)        *  Hriitl.ix.lM 

from  the  French  king,  and  to  transfer  ■  lb.  1641-2.              '  lb.  1642-4i. 

it  to  the  kinjij  of  Enghind.    (Guicc.  761,  «  Gnicc.  738 ;  Ri«m.  x.  839,  35S-3fif'. 

768.  See  1)pIow,  p.  646  )  It  has  been  «iiil  ••  (;nico.  758;  Pism.  x.  363. 

that  ill  .hmo,   1512,   ho  umithematized 
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p   milian  set  up  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milau  for  himself  or 
g  one  of  his  grandsons,  the  pope,  who  could  endure  no  foreign 
dominion  in  Italy,  favoured  the  claims  of  Maximilian  Sforza, 
^  Bon  of  Louis  the  Moor.    This  claimant  entered  the  capital  on 
^   the  29th  of  December ;  ^  and  it  appeared  as  if  Julius  were  on  the 
J   point  of  completing  his  work  of  expelling  the  "  barbarians  "  from 
^    Italy,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  seemed  likely 
^    to  be  fatal.    In  consequence  of  this  he  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
p    sent  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1513 ;  ^  but  he  got  from  it  a  confirma- 
tion of  a  bull  which  he  had  sent  forth  eight  years  before,  and 
had  since  republished,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  practice  of 
simony  in  elections  to  the  papacy.*    The  pope  retained  to  the 
last  his  clearness  of  mind  and  his  strength  of  will.    With  regard 
to  the  cardinals  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  council  of  Pisa, 
he  declared  that  as  a  private  man  he  forgave  them,  and  prayed 
that  God  would  forgive  the  injuries  which  they  had  done  to 
the  church,  but  that  as  pope  he  must  condemn  them  ;  and  he 
ordered  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  election  of  his 
successor."*     On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  February  Julius 
breathed  his  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

On  the  4th  of  March  twenty-five  cardinals  met  for  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  the  papacy.^  The  warlike  ambition 
of  Julius  had  produced  so  much  of  trouble  that  there  was 
among  them  a  general  wish  to  fill  the  chair  with  a  pope  of 
very  opposite  character.^  Tlie  younger  cardinals  especially 
resolved  to  make  their  influence  felt,  and  among  them  the 
most  active  was  Alfonso  Fetrucci,  cardinal  of  St.. Theodore,  and 
son  of  the  lord  of  Siena.^  Baphael  Biario,  the  senior  and  richest 
member  of  the  college,  whom  some  cardinals  were  disposed  to 
choose  in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  great  preferments  which 
would  become  vacant  by  his  election,*^  was  soon  set  aside — 
partly  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  Sixtus  lY.  and  the  late 
pope,  and  partly  from  doubts  as  to  liis  capacity ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  March  the  election  fell  on  John  de'  Medici,  who  had 
entered  the  conclave  two  days  later  than  the  other  cardinals. 

1  Ft.  Garpesau.  in  Murai  12S8:  Sism.  Guioc.  769. 
X.  340.  360 ;  Schmidt,  iy.  440.  ■  Guicc.  770. 

^  Hard.  ix.  1561.  »  Siam.  xi.  3. 

'  lb.   1656-60.     The   original   date        «  P.  Jovius,  Vita  Leonis,  56. 
was  Feb.  19, 1505.  (See  Bayn.  1506. 1 ;        '  This  was  thought  of  as  a  way  of 

1513.  5, 8 ;  Guicc.  660.)  evadinff  the  late  decree  againtft  aimony 

"  Par.  de  Grasais,  in  Rayn.  1513.  8;  (Bnrckhardt,  'Culiur;  97.) 


He  liad  been  detained  on  bis  joaroey  from 
which  ii  supposed  to  have  induced  some 
for  him  oa  the  {rround  that  it  seemed  lik 
It  is  sail!  that  Pt^tnirci,in  annoimcing  the  e 
as  Leo  the  Teotli,  to  the  people,  ^houtf^l  t 
the  juniore! "'    The  result  wns  hailed  will 

Leo  nt  the  titne  uf  his  election  wan  oul 
age.  His  early  promotion  to  the  canltua 
with  the  Tfst  uf  his  family  from  Floren< 
mentioned/  Inuring  his  exile  from  hi 
travelled  with  a  juirty  of  frienda  in  Gt^Ti: 
I»w  Countries/  and  had  lived  some  year 
sister  and  her  hii^Utnd,  Fmncescbetto 
themw-lvc:-.'  There  he  heoumc  intinm 
Kovere.  whi>,  like  himself,  was  under  t 
Alexander;  uud  when  the  cardinal  heca: 
to  Ityme.  Viider  the  pontificate  of  Juliu^j 
and  s'lowi'd  that  he  had  inherited  the  U 
his  patronti^e  of  literature  and  art.  He  th 
lihntry,  including  as  many  of  the  manusc 
Medici  as  he  htid  heen  alio  to  recover 
tronblps  of  Florence ;  liia  palace  became 
sculptors,  innsiciuns,  and  men  of  letters 
csiMi-nse  of  intlulgiiig  Iiis  tusfcs  exceed  lii 
them,  thut  lie  is  said  to  have  boon  sonietii 
his  silver  jdnto  in  order  to  procure  o  bii])] 
sjir\'  materials  Iw  .111  intended  hjuKjuet." 

The  cardiniil  liud  been  sent  as  legate  to 
of  the  force  wliiili  was  inti'iide<l  to  rcdi 
revolt  of  l.'ill ;  anil  when  flie  SpuuisU  j 
commanded  tho  besieging  troojis,  tliroi 
advii-p,  bad  allowed  the  French  to  advanc 
April  II,    U^logiiesi?,  the  lcy:ate  apjH.'ared 

Liij.  venna,  where,  as  wo  bnve  ficen,  1: 
Aug.  1512.  From  this  captivity  ho  was  iible 
and  within  a  short  time  he  shand  in  t 


•  I*.  J..viu8.  M;  Hnsco..,  i.  20S-9. 

'  litinl.nti.  ill  Ku.vii.  ISia.  ]5.  The 
|i|"ry  of  P(:lni(.-ri'ij  (.■oiiAi)irarj  ngiiiiat 
I*u  (see  It.  SS2)  bclnngs  to  t,  tiini^ 
Inter  Ih  in  tL;i(  tii.-?n<lcd  in  ihif  cli«iil,  r. 
(.Si*  K-lipj -till,  xxxiv.   Mid;   Kimi    \i 


lul- 


:  II.  f 
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femily  to  Florence  • — for  which  he  had  contributed  to  pave  the 
way  by  the  attention  which  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow    Sept  14, 
on  Florentine  visitors  during  his  residence  at  Eome/         ^^^^' 

As  the  pope  had  not  yet  proceeded  beyond  the  order  of 
deacon,  he  was  ordained  as  priest  on  the  15th  of  March,  and 
as  bishop  on  the  17th,  and  was  hastily  enthroned  on  the  19th 
in  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the  rites  of  the  holy  week.^ 
But  he  was  not  content  with  this  imperfect  ceremony,  and  a 
more  splendid  coronation  was  celebrated  at  the  Lateran  on  the 
11th  of  April.  In  the  great  procession,  the  gods  of  Olympus 
and  other  heathen  elements  were  mingled,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  age ;  and  the  pope  rode  the  same  Turkish  horse 
which,  on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding  year,  had  carried  him 
at  the  battle  of  Bavenna.^  The  cost  of  this  second  coronation 
amounted  to  100,000  ducats;  and  such  an  outlay  for  such  a 
purpose  contrasted  strongly  with  the  practice  of  the  late  pope, 
who,  while  he  incurred  enormous  expenses  on  account  of  his 
wars,  had  spent  very  little  on  display.* 

Magnificence  and  expense  were  characteristic  of  Leo's  court> 
and  in  order  to  find  the  necessary  means  he  had  recourse  to 
the  disreputable  expedients  of  promoting  cardinals  for  money, 
and  of  creating  offices  for  sale.^  Even  the  luxury  of  his  table 
was  extraordinary.  He  encouraged  invention  in  the  culinary 
art ;  the  flesh  of  monkeys  and  crows,  and  other  imusual  kinds  of 
food  were  served  up  before  him  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  the 
discovery  of  peacock  sausages  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
triumph  of  genius  in  this  department.^  His  banquets  were 
enlivened  by  the  brilliant  conversation  of  wits,  and  by  the^ 
follies  of  bad  poets,  whom  he  condescended  to  entertain  for 
the  sake  of  the  amusement  which  their  vanity  and  their  absur- 
dities aflforded  him.™  The  court  was  a  scene  of  continual 
diversions,  which  were  not  always  of  the  gravest  character.  The 
pope's  favourite  companions  were  gay,  and  for  the  most  part 
highly-born,  young  cardinals.  One  of  them,  Bernard  Dovizi,*^  who 
from  his  birthplace  was  called  Bibbiena,  wrote  comedies  of  a 

•  lb.  52;  Guicc.  752;  Roscoo,  i.  284.  »  P.  Jovius,  85.  The  next  pope, 
'  Guicc,  G65.  Adrian,  was  astonished  by  such  items  in 
«  Euster-day  occiurod  on  the  27th.  looking  over  his  predecesijor's  accounts. 
'^  Panvin.  370 ;  P.  Jovius,  57 ;   Gro-  (lb.  85  )    Koscoe  ridiculously  vindicates 

gorov.  viii.  164-170.    **  Sic  enim  ipse  in  Julius  as  to  this  (ii.  392). 

eo  triumphare  voluit,  in  quo  etiam  vie-  "  P.  Joy.  84-5 ;  Bayle,  art.  L^on  X., 

tus  fuerat"    (P.  de  Graiisis,  in  Rayn.  n.  F. 

1513.  20.)  -  P.  Jov.  84.    This  cardinal  delighted 

*  Guicc.  772 ;  Sism.  xL  6.  the  pope  by  his  talent  for  drawing  out 
^  Panvin.  373;   Gregorov.  viii.  221,  the   absurdities    of   grave    pcrsonageti. 

224, 201.  (lb.) 
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Huiuowliiit  ttco  vliuracter,  which  were  acted 
in  tlie  Vatiiiiii;"  and  every  year  a  party 
ug  th»  "Avadciiiy  of  the  Houghs,"  waa 
for  the  diversion  of  the  father  of  Chriatei 
for  heavy  stukcs  was  a  couimim  sequel  of 
iiud,  whether  a  n  Inner  or  a  loeer,  he 
throwing  gold  pieces  among  the  spectator 
condemned  the  ]iractice  of  dicu-playiug,  1 
to  fortune  and  morals.'  Painters,  sculpt 
cians,  and  artislM  of  all  other  kinds,  fou 
patrou ;  nor  wad  literature  neglected  in  tl 
favours,  although  it  setnis  to  have  recei 
share  of  tlmm.  Before  leavia*;  the  concl 
been  elected,  ho  appointed  as  his  private  si 
scholars,  Bcmbo  and  Sadoleto,  who  afb 
diiiuU*  lie  also  promoted  tu  the  cardc 
divines,  such  as  Thomas  de  Vio  (knot 
Ciijetau),  &ylvei>t<.'r  Prieriae,  and  Giles  o 
luurniiig  which  he  chiefly  favoured  was  : 
owu  aoiuirument^  in  theology  were  conft 
as  might  havo  been  expected  in  a  p 
delighted  iu  tliu  writings  of  the  Greek  am 
favourite  timuiieuicut  waa  hunting,  iu  wliic 
zeal  I'egardlcss  of  ticason,  of  weather,  and 
and  nothing  disturbed  his  usually  plucid 
than  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  sport." 

That  Leo  hml  little  of  piety  or  devo 
Hi'iie-tLrij  uuijuestiijualile.  liut  Iiis  defects  t 
desi-ribc-d  as  tiiose  of  a  man  of  the  world,  t 
its  objects  iind  eujoynients.  'i'he  ehut^ 
brought  uguiust  his  murals  ap[>ear  to  hti 
genilcd  uud  maliciously  d;irketieil ; "  ami 
present  him  as  an  unbeliever  in  the  Christ 
rcgaitieil  as  utterly  groundless.*     Good-na 


-  Otiicc  H-i;   Riwow,   i.  3!iG:   H.ii- 

<lb]H:l  tlitni 

munt.  III.  a  88-71);  Bun-klii.nll,  '  lliil- 

«[u.tu  in  -1 

Inr,'   12ii:    DriMiUlumi,  ii.  Ill,  Muq.; 

U'liiito  <li  •> 

UwKurov.  viii.  3W-M50, 

»  "Acuilcraiii  do'  Hozxi."       (TiraU. 

r  The  elm 

VII.  i.  18.) 

liaving  Hoid  ( 

•>  p,  jnv.  »r,. 

tuin   nobis 

•  V.  Jov.  I.  c,              ■  !■.  Jov.  58. 

rubulnproAu' 

iM-tiini ;"  Ant 

'  1*.  Jov.  :i7-8;  Ru»r,)e.  ii.  39a. 

V.    I'i<-iw  «|. 

>  tW  P.  Jov.  84:   S.-l,ni.-lih,   ixiit. 

I>cvll  m.   i.lli.: 

1«).    Mr.  lUaco.-,  of  cuureo,  kloiirs  lo 

h-M  iiu  U'lt 
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IrfwaSy  he  sometimes  showed  himself  stem.  He  put  a  distin- 
laguished  general,  Baglioni,  to  death  notwithstanding  the  in- 
■^  tercessions  of  the  Orsini,  for  acts  of  tyranny,  robbery,  and 
,.  murder;  he  hanged  a  doctor  of  laws  for  producing  forged 
y  documents  in  a  suit ; '  and  he  punished  with  unsparing  severity 
.f  the  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci.* 

J       Leo  was  desirous,  like  his  predecessor,  to  exclude  the  rule  of 

^j  foreigners  from  Italy ;  ^  but  his  ambition  was  of  a  lower  kind 

^  than  that  which  threw  a  sort  of  grandeur  over  the  schemes  of 

,    Julius,  and  in  some  degree  covered  the  unscrupulous  nature 

J   of  the  means  which  he  employed.^    It  was  not  for  the  church, 

for  the  papacy,  or  for  Italy  that  the  Medicean  pope  laboured, 

but  for  his  own  family.*^    His  eagerness  to  forward  the  interests 

of  his  relations  was  shown  immediately  after  his  election  by  his 

appointing  his  cousin  Julian,  a  knight  of  Bhodes,  and  son  of 

the  victim  of  the  Fazzian  conspiracy,®  to  the  archbishoprick 

of  Florence;  and  to  this  were  soon  added  the  dignity    sept.  23, 

of  cardinal  and  the  legation  of  Bologna/    At  a  later      ^^^s. 

time  great  troubles  arose  out  of  his  endeavours  to  provide  a 

principality  for  a  nephew  by  uniting  Parma  and  Piacenza  with 

Ueggio,'  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  plan,  by  bestowing  on  him 

the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  was  for  that  purpose  to  be  taken 

from  Alfonso  d'Este  ;^  and  in  a  lower  degree  the  pope  was  noted 

for  his  partiality  for  his  countrymen  in  general,  so  that  Bome,  to 

the  disgust  of  its  native  citizens,  swarmed  with  Florentines  who 

were  employed  in  all  sorts  of  offices  and  occupations/ 

Leo  had  followed  Julius  in  his  hostility  to  France ;  and  he 

Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory,  wlio  was  readv        *  See  Gregorov.  yiii.  206,  seqq. 

lurch        '  In  the  promotion  to  the  aroni 


to  believe  anything  against  the  church  '  In  the  promotion  to  the  archbishop- 
of  Rome ;  and  as  Pious  published  his  rick,  the  difficulty  of  Julius's  birth  was 
book  before  the  election  of  Leo,  the    got  over  by  a  (uspensation  for  iUegi- 


of  Rome]  and  as  Picus  published  his    rick,  the  difficulty  of  Julius's  birth  was 

dianei 
reference  must   be  to  Alexander  YI.    timacy ;  but  when  he  was  raised  to  the 


(See  Bayle,  art.  L^on  X,  n.  I. ;  Schrookh,  cardiualate,  his  mother  and  other  wit- 

xzxii.498:  Bosooe,iL388,508;  Gieseler,  nesaes  were  produced  to  swear  that  his 

II.  iy.  509.)    There  is  also  a  story  told  parents  had  been  solemnly  engaged  to 

by  Luther,  that  Leo,  having  heard  a  each  other  Q*  aveva  avuto  da  Im  se^|eto 
'  ipute  on  the  immortaUty 

said  to  the  maintainor  of  the  afflrma^  Guico.  8i4).    And  on  the  strength  of 


mg 
dispute  on  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,    oonsentimento    d'essere    sua    moglie." 


tive,  *'Tu  quidem  vera  videris  dicere,  this  Leo  declared  Julius  to  be  *Megiti- 

sed  adversarii  tui  oratio  facit  bonum  mum,  et  ox  legitime  matrimonio  na- 

vultum.''    (In  Genes,  xix.,  Opera,  vi.  turn."    (Rosooe,  i.  326,  485.)    It  was 

232,  Witeberg.  1580.^    But  Luther  can-  generally  supposed  that  the  pope  oared 

not  well  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in  for  nothing  but  his  ease,  and  that  all 

such  a  case :  nor  would  the  story,  if  true,  severe   measures   came    from   cardinal 

Justify  the  inference.    (See  Bayle,  L  o.)  Julius;  but  this  was  a  mistake.   (Guioo. 

»  P.  Jov.  83.  1135.) 

•  lb. ;  Schrockh.  xxxii.  499.  »  P.  Jov.  61.  ^  Guicc.  734-5. 

»»  Guicc.  777.  '  Si  e  Ariosto,  Sat.  7,  quoted  bv  Roe- 

«  Ptinvin.  3(^8:  SUm.  xi.  38.  ooe,  ii.  119-121;   Roumont,  UL  ii.  72; 

**  lb.  39 ;  Reumont,  III.  ii.  59,  seqq.  Gregorov.  viiL  220. 
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was  a  party  to  a  new  league  which  was  concluded  against 

power  lit  Mechlin,  in  April,  1513,  between  the  emperor, 

kin<;  of  Kngland,  and  the  king   of   Spain,  although  w 

the  iK)pc  nor  Ferdinand  formally  signed  it.^     But  the  o 

of  events  si>cedily  induced  him  to  change   his   policy. 

French,  after  some  successes  in  Xorthem  Italv, 

defeated  at  Novara  by  Swiss  troops  in  the  iutere 

Maximiliuii   Sforza,  and  were  driven    back   across  the 

while  thii  fortresses  which  had  been   held  for  tliem  in 

surrendered;*   and  by  the  disasters  of  France   the  poiF 

Sjtain  became  more  alarming,  as  the  vast  dominions  of 

country  (including  its  acquisitions  in  the  new  world),  of  An 

Naples,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  the  dignity  of  emperor, 

likely  to  be  soon  united  under  the  young  Charles,  the  grai 

of  Ferdinand  and  of  Maximilian.™    The  pope,  therefore 

disposed  to  conciliate  the  French  king,  who,  partly  froi 

own  regard  for  the  papacy,  and  yet  more  in  consequezi 

his  consort  8  imi>ortunitie8,  was  ready  to  abandon  the  u 

ccssfiil  council  which  he  had  assembled  in  opposition  to 

j>re(lccessor.°    An  agreement  was    easily  conch 

and  at  the  8th  session  of  the  Lateran  council  i 

declared  that  Louis  adhered  to  that  council,  and  undei-to 

expel  the  rival  assembly  from  Lyons  or  any  other  place  i 

dominions,  while  the  pope  recalled  all  the  censures  whicl: 

been  uttcri'd  against  France,®     The  schismatical  cardinals 

vajal  and  iSiUi  Scvcrino,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Tuscai 

their  way  to  tlio  conclave*,  had  at  the  seventh  session  petit 

the  council  for  pardon,  and,  on  making  their  humble  submi 

to  the  poi>(%  and  al)juring  the  council  of  Pisa,  had  a  few 

later  been  reinstated  in  their  dignity. ^ 

AVithin  three  weeks  after  the  reconciliation  of  France 
Jan.  9,  the  papacy,  Queen  Anne  of  Brittany  died  ;  and  o; 
1414.      g^g|.  jj^y  Qf  ^]j(j  y^^p  1415,  her  death  was  followe 

*  Rymcr,  xiii.  004,  stqq.     It  was  in    Imttle  Ibo  French  dogs  went  ove 
ponst'<inrMoo  of  thiw  tliat  Henry  invaiU-d    Ixxly  to  the  SwisH,  **  Koruin  crun 


Jov.  i.  180-0  (who  gives  a  cuiioUH  ao-  art.  I^iuis  A'li.,  n.  F. 

eoiint  of  the  Kngliuli  an«i  Scotst);  fc?i.'ni.        "Hard.   ix.    1709-12;    Rnvu. 

li.  I.  xi.  2S-ir)  (;i,  8:>.   scqq.;    1514.  G,  aam.; 

»  Fr.  CariK'.^.   1201:   V.   Jov.  i.   1«;.S.  811-2;  Giosel.  II.  iv.  1\}X 
171  :  (iuiee.  7sr).« ;  SiMu.  K.  I.  xi.  IfJ-        »•  Hani.  ix.  1GI>0;  Ciuitx?.  771.  7 

8,  35.      Giovio  any  a    thai   before   the  Jov.  V.  Leonks  57  ;  lUiyu.  lolo 
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s  that  of  Louis  XII.  ^  who  in  the  mean  time  bad  married  a  third 
J  wife,  the  young  Princess  Mary  of  England.**  The  crown  of 
z  France  descended  to  Francis,  duke  of  AngouISme,  the  first 
.  prince  of  the  blood,  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  king.  At  the 
^  time  of  his  accession,  Francis  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He 
y  was  possessed  of  showy  qualities,  personal  and  mental,  which 
won  for  him  admiration  and  popularity ;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
«  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  voluptuous,  unsteady,  and  faithless ; 
.  and  these  grave  faults  were  more  and  more  developed  with 
.    advancing  years.' 

^  The  new  king  at  once  signified  his  intention  of  prosecuting 
his  predecessor's  designs  on  Italy  by  assuming  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Milan ;  and  in  August  he  crossed  the  Alps  into  Lombardy — a 
country  devastated,  exhausted,  and  reduced  to  misery  by  the 
Bufferings  of  years,  during  which  it  had  been  the  battle-ground 
of  French  and  Spanish,  German  and  Venetian,  armies.*  The 
glory  acquired  by  Gaston  de  Foix  during  his  brief  career  stimu- 
lated the  emulation  of  the  young  sovereign.*  At  the  battle  of 
Marigciano,  the  greatest  action  of  the  age,  which  the  veteran 
general  Trivulzio  declared  to  be  a  battle  of  giants,  incomparison  of 
which  all  his  former  engagements  were  but  as  children's 
play,  his  desire  of  glory  was  gratified  by  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Swiss,  who  until  then  had  been  regarded  as  invincible ; " 
and  when  the  fight  was  over,  he  distinguished  the  ''  fearless  and 
blameless  knight,"  Bayard,  by  asking  and  receiving  knighthood 
at  his  hands.^  In  consequence  of  this  battle,  Maximilian  Sforza, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  gain  a  firm  hold  on  the  Milanese, 
gave  up  all  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  withdrew  to 
a  life  of  privacy  in  Frtince.^ 

After  some    negotiation'    Leo    sought    a    conference  with 
Francis,  and  the   two  potentates  met    at  Bologna. 
Francis  showed  the  pope  all  ceremonious  marks  of 
reverence  by  kissing  his  feet,  his  hau'l,  and  his  mouth,  holding 
his  train,  and  serving  him  at  mass.*    And  the  result  of  the  con- 

•»  Mem.  de  Bayart,  c.  Iviii. ;   Martto,  whom  two-tbirds  were  Switjs. 

vii.  428-430.  «  Mem.  do  Buyart,  ii.lOH.    Pinco  tlio 

'  Guicc.  832;  P.  Jovlus,  i.  290,  326;  cessation  of  the  cnuades  the  old  reU- 

Vita  Leonis,  65 ;  Rayn.  1515.22;  Mar-  gions  coremonies  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  548) 

tin,  vii.  435-6.  were  omitted  in  conferring  knighthood. 

'  Guicc.  589,  832 ;  Sism,  xi.  23,  28.  (Schmidt,  iv.  463.) 

»  Guicc.  832.  y  Guicc.  859 ;  Sism.  xi.  68. 

■  Guicc.  853-5 ;  Fr.  Carposan.  1303 ;  ■  See  Rayn.  1515,  23,  seqq. 

Sism.  xi.  60-5;  Martin,  vii.  447-9.  Tho  •  P.  Jov.  i.  326;  Viti  Leoiii8.C9  ;  P. 

slain  amounted  to  18,000  or  20,000,  of  do  Grassis,  in  lluyu.  1515.  29,  bcqcj. ; 
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ference  was  greatly  iu  favoar  of  Leo.  He  obtained  the  kmg i 
consent  to  his  designs  on  the  duchy  of  Urbino;^  he  pat  off  ki 
rec^uest  for  investiture  in  Naples  by  holding  out  hopes  of  the 
changes  which  might  follow  on  the  expected  death  of  Feidiusl 
of  Spain.®  But  the  most  important  business  of  the  confeRDtt 
related  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  for  three-quartenofi 
century  had  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  France  aid 
the  papacy.*^  The  late  pope,  at  the  fourth  sessioa  of  the  Lateni 
council,  had  cited  the  king,  the  princes,  the  bishops,  and  tk 
{mrliaments  of  France,  to  show  cause  why  the  law  should  not  ht 
abrogated.®  At  the  ninth  session  (May  5, 1514)  the  procurator  of 
the  council  reported  that  the  French  had  not  obeyed  this  Bum- 
mons;  but  the  bishop  of  Marseilles  explained  that  the  pre- 
lates of  France  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  Duke  of  ]\Iilan.  On  this,  the  Milanese  ambassador  said  tluit 
his  master  had  not  refused  a  safe-conduct,  but  had  required  tiiM 
for  consideration ;'  and  the  subject  was  further  discussed  at  the 
following  session.' 

Leo  now  succeeded  in  arranging  with  Francis  that  tlw 
sanction  should  be  abolitished,  and  a  new  concordat  should  be 
substituted  for  it.  The  blame  of  this  concession  was  laid  by  tbe 
French  on  the  king's  chancellor,  Duprat,  whom  the  pope  had 
gained  to  his  interest  by  the  hope  of  the  cardinalate  and  of  other 
rewanls.^  In  return  for  his  concessions  the  king  obtained  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  for  Adrian  de  Boissy,  bishop  of  Coutances  and 
brother  of  the  grand-master  of  France,  with  a  discharge  as  to 
certain  moneys  which  had  been  collected  as  if  for  a  crusade, 
and  had  been  detained  by  Louis  XII.  ;^  and  in  addition  to  the&e 
favours,  the  pope  professed  to  bestow  on  him  new  privileges 
with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  elections.*^ 

The  terms  of  tbe  concordat  were  settled  at  Bologna  in  August, 
1516,^  and  were  ratified  by  the  Lateran  council  at  its  eleventh 
session,  on  the  19th  of  December,  one  bishop  only  expressing 
any  difference  of  opinion.™  Elections  in  cathedrals  and  monas- 
teries were  abolished,  on  account  of  the  alleged  evil  conse- 

(iuicc.  862.    The  papal  master  of  tho  •  See  p.  612;  cf.  Hani.  ix.  1609. 

ccrt'monictt,  Paris  de  Grassis,  was  in  an  '  Haru.  ix.  1738-42. 

agt>uy  lc8t   IjCo  should  derogate  from  f  lb.  1782. 

his  dignity    by  toucliing   his  cap,  as  ^  Schrockh,  xzxii.  506-7 ;  Biain.  Hlbt 

Alexander  VI.   had    done    to  Charles  d.  Fr.  xvi.  42. 

VIII.    (Rnyn.  1515.  30.)  »  Kayn.  1515.  35 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  VJ9. 

»>  Guiw.    8634 ;    Ravii.    1516.    81 ;  ^  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Gallican  Chinch, 

Banko,  IliHt.  Kef.  i.  81-2.  i.  105  (Ixmd.  1872). 

«  Sism.  xi.  76.              d  Guicc.  864.  '  Hard.  ix.  1882.         -  lb.  1831. 
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qnences."  In  case  of  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  king  was  within 
six  months  to  present  to  the  pope  a  person  not  under  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age^  and  having  certain  other  qualiGcations.  If 
he  should  present  one  not  so  qualified,  he  might  within  a  further 
time  of  three  months  present  another ;  and  in  case  of  delay,  the 
pope  might  appoint  a  bishop,  as  he  was  also  authorised  to  do 
when  a  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  prelate  at  the 
Boman  court.  Exceptions  were,  however,  made  as  to  some  of 
the  qualifications  in  the  case  of  persons  of  royal  or  high  birth, 
and  of  friars  who  by  the  statutes  of  their  order  were  unable  to 
take  the  prescribed  degrees.^  A  like  rule  was  established  as  to 
monasteries,  where  the  heads  were  to  be  chosen  from  persons  of 
the  same  order  to  which  the  monks  belonged,  and  not  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age.^  The  bull  of  Boniface  Vlll.  known 
as  Unam  Sandam,  with  the  slight  modification  of  it  introduced 
by  Clement  V.,  was  re-enacted,**  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction — 
which  was  spoken  of  as  ^'  the  Bourges  corruption  of  the  kingdom 
of  France"' — was  abolished.  Thus  the  pope,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  king,  had  made  over  to  the  crown  a  large  part  of  the 
privileges  which  were  taken  from  the  French  church."  The 
Boman  practices  of  reservation  and  expectative  graces  were 
given  up,^  but  the  pope  found  his  compensation  in  the  recovery 
of  annates.^ 

The  report  of  the  concordat  was  received  in  France  with 
general  indignation  and  disgust.  The  students  of  the  university 
of  Paris  broke  out  into  tumult,  and  dragged  about  the  streets  a 
figure  of  the  chancellor  Duprat,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
betrayer  of  the  national  church.*  Preachers  loudly  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  the  sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical  liberty.^  When 
Francis  convened  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  a  great  Feb.  5, 
assembly  of  the  parliament,  the  bishops,  the  chapter  ^^^''• 
of  the  cathedral,  and  the  chief  doctors  of  the  university,  the 
concordat  and  the  chancellor's  explanations  of  it,  with  his  state- 
ment that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  worse  evils,  were 

■  Tit.  4.    [The  copy  of  the  oonooidat  tin.  vii.  459-461.        »  Tit  8. 

08  set  forth  in  Fmnce  (Ha^.  ix.  1870,  "  '*  Qaod  autem  non  tam  restitoantar 

seqq.),  is  moet  convenient  for  quoting  annatn   in  concordatiB,  qnam  stetine 

on  account  of  the  cUyidon  into  titles.]  semper  ponantur,  deolarato  irritas  fore 

*"  Tit  5.                        '  Tit  7.  proyisiones  nisi  vems  valor  exprimatnr 

4  Hard.  iz.  1830.    See  vol.  ui.  534 ;  (titt  18,  39,  Ac.) ;  id  ex  eo  fiEMStnm  eat, 

iv.  45.  quod  annate  nnnqnam  prorsns  inter- 

'  **  Bituricensem  regni  Franciao  cor-  missas  faissent."     (Thomassin,  8.  2.  59. 

raptelam."    (Hard.  ix.  1827.)  11.)                 "  Schrookh,  xxxii.  512, 

•  8ii.m.  Hist.  d.  Fr.  xvi.  42,  58 ;  Mar-  r  Martin,  vii.  463. 
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received  with  loud  cries  of  disapprobiition.' 
„  „  forth  letters  patent,  by  which  tl 
to  take  the  concordat  for  the 
judgmenla,  the  advocate-general,  instead 
conconltit  and  the  letters  sliould  he  regi 
ment,  di-flircd  that  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
and  ap]>eale<l  "  against  the  congregation  w 
or  Jjatoniti  council."* 

The  parliament  of  Faris  blamed  tlie  re- 
08  a  measure  wliicli  would  beggar  the  li 
Manh  19,  simouiacnl."    It  appealed  '*  to  tin 

'*'*■      and  to  the  first  lawfiilly  assemb 

this  it  wa.1  followeil  l>y  provincial  parliame 

„     of  Paris  appealed  in   like  maoi 

printers  and   booksellera   to  t-in 

document  un<ler  pain  of  l>eing  rejected  fron 

Francis,  in  no  lees  indignation,  met  tin 
threats,  ttnd  by  high-Iianded  measures, 
members  of  the  uni?er8ity  who  had  made  tl 
in  opposition  to  the  concordat.  But  the  pc 
on  a  long  war  of  formahties,  in  the  hope 
preventing,  the  enforcement  of  the  new  8j 
monnstic  bodies  continued  to  elect  their  1 
mcnts  maintained  tho  men  so  chosen,  to 
king's  nominees/  The  courts  affected  to  i 
the  l*m;,'matic  Sanction  were  still  in  foi 
liJ27,  by  transferring  tho  cognisance  of 
from  them  to  the  great  coimcil  of  state, 
submission  to  the  concordat."  The  chief  r 
Cinllican  liberties  was  to  be  found  in  that  i 
by  wliich  tho  French  church  was  until  v 
tingiiiahed  from  other  jwrtions  of  the  Rnm 

Tlie  Ijaterau  conncil,  iilthough  more  con 
bois  tban  that  of  Pisn,  had  never  been  li 
tho  greater  part  of  its  members  (who  ut 


Iliehcr,  1.  IV.  ii   31-!!  ;   t^diiC-'kl., 

4ra,     For  t 

III.  ril2;  Gi.  i«-1.  II.  iv,  2il2^(. 

bookrcUcre  b 

Miirtin,  vii.  tr,2. 

atid  BoIPgiw 

(;ie*>l.  II.  iv.  as.            '  Jb.  204. 

:».•.. 

rr,nv<'B  .lin  I.il>.  de  I'Rgl.  Gull. 

'  Martin,  i 

-!i;  Hiil.vi,N7.«wiq.  In the"GftlIio 

0  8c^linK-kl 

.-"  Iho  )ci.r  iR  1.117.    (8«.  GieB-l. 

'  ThfTV    H 

.) 

the  (ipeniiip;. 

S..1,j;;..klj.  i:xs;[[.  r.l4;   Miirtm.  vii. 

1.-.12.  II.) 
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^  exceed  sixteen  cardinals  and  about  a  hundred   bishops  and 

^  abbots)  were  Italians  or  bishops  in  partilms,  although  there 

J   were  also  representatives  of  England,  Spain,  and  Hungary.^ 

,,  Under  Leo,  it  had  become  merely  an  instrument  of  the  papal 

policy.*    A  few  decrees  for  reform  of  the  curia  and  other  such 

■    objects  were  passed  in  the  later  sessions;    but  they  were  so 

limited  by  exceptions  and  reservations  that  little  effect  was  to 

be  expected  from  thera.°*    There  was  also  a  project  of  an  allianee 

between  Christian  sovereigns  against  the  Turks."    There  was  a 

condemnation  of  some  sceptical  opinions  which  had  been  vented 

as  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  mortality  of  the  soul ;  ^ 

and,  in  order  to  check  the  indulgence  in  such  speculations,  it 

was  decreed  that  no  student  in  any  university  should  spend  more 

than  five  years  in  philosophical  and  poetical  studies  without 

also  studying  theology  or  canon  law,  either  instead  of  such 

subjects  or  together  with  them.^ 

The  council  broke  up  at  its  twelfth  session,  on  the  16th  of 
Marcby  1517,  having  enabled  the  pope  to  triumph  over  the 
threatened  schism,  and  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  church  of 
France  which  placed  his  authority  higher  than  it  had  ever  stood 
in  that  country.  On  the  31st  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
Martin  Luther  began  the  great  movement  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Kome  by  publishing  liis  ninety-five  propositions  at 
Wittenberg. 

*  Guicc.  721 ;  Sism.  xi.  104.  1513.   92-3;    Bayle,    art.    Pomponaee; 

*  SoiirockJi,  xxxii.  515.  Gicael.  IL  iv.  508;  Uurckhardt,  445. 
"Hard.     ix.     1747-58;     Scbrockli,        »•  Hard.  ix.  17'^.0     Under  tlio  name 

xxxii.  516.  of  poetry  was  indndod  the  study  of 

"  Rayn.  1514.  10.  classical  literature  in  gcneml. 

*  Sess.  via.  Hard.   1719-20;    Rayn. 
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rROPAflATIOX  OF  THE  GOSPEL— MEASORES 
IIUMEilANS  IV  SPAIN— WrrcHCItAKr—SKCl 

THE  ki:toumation. 

L  Christianity  vas  now  profesaed  thi 
coiintrieH,  altlioug;!)  in  the  Byzatitiae  era 
to  stoop  uiitlcr  tbe  ascendancy  of  tlie 
also  meet  with  occasional  notices  of  n 
regions  which  liod  been  the  chief  scent 
the  agea  immwliately  preceding — as  « 
1433,  sent  a  bishop  and  twenty  Francis 
bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.*  But  t 
pliical  discovery  opened  new  fields  for  m: 

Tlina  tlie  Portuguese,  carrying  their 
coast  of  Africa,  made  Hcttlen 
many  of  the  natives  were  brouf 
In  14{)7,  the  iinssage  to  India  round  th 
was  discovered  by  the  same,  nation;*^  ai 
witli  the  East  tliey  were  brought  into 
chnrch  of  Abysainin,  which  they  suppose 
Preater  John,''  and  with  that  of  Malabar, 
to  St.  Thoniiis." 

But  the  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
world  to  Etiroj>c,  were  yet  more  impor 
Inmhiis,  himself  a  Genoese,  after  fruitlef 
mend  to  varions  potentates  the  project  w 
(if  reaching  the  Indies  by  a  western  co 
ciilty  the  ))atr(>nage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isi 
sail  on  his  first  voyage  in  Aiigni-t,  14i)2,  i 
of  the  iollowing  yeiir,  having  discovered  tl 
and  by  him  and  his  successors  in  advent 
the  great  wrstorn  contineut  was  exp!or( 

'  Bayn.  1483.  2D.  ■  8m  V 

>■  Rayn,    Itlil,   6,  eeqq.;    ISM.  41;  '  Bct-V. 

irilO.37:  Brhrw-lth.  XKK.  HOI.  arqq.  3;  1504.1 
'  rufchHS,  iHHik  ii.  p.  id. 
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years.'  The  newly-formed  territories,  according  to  a  principle 
which  the  popes  had  succeeded  in  establishing,'  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  apostohc  see ;  and  Alexander  VI.  was  requested 
to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  two  neighbouring  nations 
which  had  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  discovery.  In  May» 
14&3y  Alexander  VI.  issued  a  bull,  by  which  the  boundary  line 
was  fixed  at  100  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  and 
of  the  Azores,  all  new  discoveries  within  this  line  being  assigned 
to  Portugal,  while  all  beyond  it  were  to  belong  to  Spain.**  But 
the  Portuguese  were  dissatisfied  with  the  award;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Spaniards  and  the  pope  consented  that 
the  boundary  should  be  drawn  370  leagues  westward  of  the 
Azores.^ 

In  dealing  with  such  questions,  the  pope  inculcated  on  the 
discoverers  the  duty  of  spreading  the  Gospel  in  the  countries 
which  had  come  under  their  dominion ;  ^  and  some  missions  to 
■  the  natives  were  very  early  set  on  foot.  But  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  enter  on  any  account  of  these  missions,  when  all 
but  the  very  beginning  of  their  work  belongs  to  a  later  period 
of  history. 

II.  While  it  was  desired  and  intended  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  should  be  propagated  by  peaceful  and 
gentle  means  among  the*  heathens  of  the  newly  diseoveted 
countries,  measures  of  a  very  different  kind  were  employed  in 
order  to  force  it  on  the  Jews  and  the  Mahometans  of  Spain.  For 
this  purpose  the  Inquisition,  which  during  the  schism  of  the 
papacy  seemed  to  have  been  dormant,^  was  now  revived  in 
that  country,  with  new  circumstances  of  iniquity  and  cruelty, 
which  have  made  the  Spanish  Inquisition  an  object  of  espe- 
cially profound  and  deserved  abhorrence. 

The  union  of  Aragon  and  Castille  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella suggested  the  idea  of  establishing  entire  unity  of  religion 
among  their  subjects ;  and,  while  with  Ferdinand  religion  was 
commonly  little  better  than  a  pretext  for  a  selfish  and  trea- 
cherous secular  policy,  the  mind  of  his  more  estimable  consort 
was  much  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy."     Thomas  de  Top- 

^  W.  Irving.    *Lifo  of   Columbus;*        "  Rayn.  1493.  27;  Mariana,  ii.  606; 

'Companions  of  Columbun;'  Prescottf  Prescott,  ii.  158. 
ii.  119.  147.    (Soo  Guicciardini,  407-9  ;        •  Mariana  ii.  607  ;  Proacott.  ii.  165. 
Allegr.  Aliegretti.  in  Murat.  xxiii.  827.)        "  E.g.  Rayn.  1493. 22 ;  see  Prenrott.  ii. 

'  See  Vol.  III.  154.  Purchase  remarks  156. 
on    this  bull  are  ciiaracteristic.  (*  Pil-        '  Girsel.  II.  iv.  377. 
jsfrims.*  Book  II.  c.  i.  §  6.)  "»  Prescutt.  i.  31(^7. 
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qnemada,  who  had  acquired  a  power  01 
her  confessor  in  early  iife,  is  said  to  h. 
that,  if  Bhe  should  inherit  the  crown,  si: 
to  the  extiqtation  of  heresj',  for  tlie  glory 
ness  with  which  Torquemada  and  otben 
ment  of  this  promise  overpowered  the  que 
and  aho  was  ruhictantly  persuaded  to  req 
an  inquisition  might  be  eetaldished  in  Ca 
Day,  1478,  the  pojie  issued  a  bull  for  tl 
inqiiiRition  was  distinguished  by  its  pecu 
State;  the  mcnibera  of  the  tribunal  were 
sovereigns,  and  might  be  dismissed  by  the 
the  victims  was  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
bad  no  sluire  in  the  management  of  th 
themselves  subject  to  the  action  oftliif 
power.'  Even  the  pajwcy,  after  a  time, 
cope  with  the  iuquisiturs  on  their  own  gr 

Tlie  inquisition  lost  no  time  in  settii 
the  (>th  of  January,  1481,  sis  victims  1 
flames  at  Seville ;  within  the  following 
bnmt  in  that  city  alone;  and  daring  the 
of  those  who  were  burnt  alive  in  Spa 
while  many  more,  who  had  made  tlicir 
effigy,  and  17,000  were  subjected  to  confii 
or  imprisonment  for  life* 

In  14HS,  the  oi^imization  of  the  tribt 
the  appointment  of  Torquemada  as  chie: 
and  Arngon,  and  lie  was  eimfirmetl  in  his  1 
in  HJSG." 

in  Arugon  an  inquisition  had  existed 
Gregory  IX.,  wlio  had  establishcil  it  for 
Albigcnsian  doctrines  ;  but  it  had  lattei 
an  ordinary  ecclesiastiail  court*  The  ni 
8i>eetlily  gave  signs   of  activity.     It   sii 

•  Preacott.  i.  SI7-8.  deliveml  < 

°  lilurcuk',    '  Hint,    do    I'ltiquisitioQ  fer<  ii(.-c.    < 

.rEmftgiie.'  td.  a,  Pnrw.  181H,  t.  i.  145,  3^0.) 

<■  lb.  Ufl.  <  AlarUi 

1  Linibureli,    76-i>;    Oii'atl.   It.    iv.  rf.  272.  se 

378.  riiina.  l>o« 

'  Muriiina,  il.  52.'>,-  Unnnle,  L  2C4,  IliU  tbu  v< 

aM\q.    ThiiB  Talovi'm.   thu  first  arcli-  °  Llotnr 

bialiripuf  (intlioili,  for  liaTitif;  nttomiitiid  170-0 ;  Gii 

ti>   (yiiiiti.-tn'nrk   tlio    iniiuii-itinn,    wod  '  Mnria 

limng:lit   M<'n-   it   in    I.'i04.   iiuil   was  S;  I'rraol 
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host  of  "familiars'* — spies,  and  ministers  of  its  tyranny;'' 
indeed  the  machinery  was  so  extensive  that  the  cost  of  it 
almost  absorbed  all  the  funds  which  were  obtained  by  confisca- 
tions and  fines.* 

Every  year  in  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  declare  from  the  pulpit  the  duty  of  informing  against 
any  who  might  be  suspected  of  religious  error — even  the 
nearest  relations ;  and  the  information  thus  obtained  by  secret, 
and  often  anonymous,  accusations,  was  used  against  the  persons 
denounced,  with  more  than  all  the  injustice  which  had  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  in  other  countries  and  in  its 
earlier  stages.*  No  opportunity  of  fair  defence  was  allowed ; 
and  torture  was  employed  to  wring  out  confessions.** 

In  Aragon,  a  country  which  had  enjoyed  much  of  liberty,  and 
where  many  of  the  chief  families,  from  intermarriage  with 
persons  of  Jewish  descent,  were  likely  to  fall  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  new  tribunal,^  a  spirit  of  indignation  was  aroused.  The 
Cortes  remonstrated  against  the  inquisition,  both  at  the  Spanish 
court  and  at  Rome ;  they  protested  that  the  practice  of  confis- 
cation, and  the  denial  of  a  fair  and  open  trial,  were  violations 
of  their  hereditary  privileges,*  The  chief  inquisitor  of  the 
province,  Peter  Arbues,  was  mortally  wounded  while  attending 
a  midnight  office  in  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa;^  Sept.  is, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  assassins  had  been  hired  ^^^^- 
by  the  contributions  of  many  nobles  and  of  many  converts 
from  Judaism.'  The  crime  was  immediately  punished;*  but 
there  were  serious  tumults  throughout  the  kingdom.**  The 
Cortes  renewed  their  remonstrances  from  time  to  time  against 
the  horrible  tyranny  which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.* 

Torquemada  himself  lived  in  constant  fear  of  a  violent  end. 
It  is  said  that  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  against  poison 

'  GiesoL  II.  iv.  37S.  Becket,  but  tho  points  of  difference  aro 

»  LlorentOf  i.  217,  scqq. ;  Preacott,  i.  more  than  tliosc  of  likeness.    Here,  as 

335.    The  rest  is  said  to  have  been  in  Beckett's  easo,  there  is  an  alteration 

scrupulously  appropriated  to  the  Moor-  of  the  place,  in  order  to  heighten  the 

ish  wars,  or  other  pious  purposes.   (lb.)  profanity  of  the  act,  the  **  antochonun  '* 

*  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  437-8.  of  one    account    becoming    in    others 

*  Schrockh,  zxxiv.  480;  Prescott,  i.  "ante    nltare    mnjus,"     •*ante    altaro 
325.                          '  «  Llorente,  i.  140.  roajus  et  hanctis^iimum  sacmmentum,  a 

^  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  482-3  ;   Llorente,  latere  epistolie. '    (Acta  SS.  734,  754.) 

i.  185.    Rinaldi  maintains  the  cause  of  '  Llorente,  I.  c. ;  Prescott,  ii.  8.    Ar- 

the  inquisition  (1485.  21).  hues  was  beatified  by  Alexander  VII.  in 

*  Rayn.  1488.  22.    He  died  two  days  1664.    (Acta  SS.,  1.  o.  749.) 
later,  Acta  SS.   Sept.   17,    734.  754  ;  «  Llorente,  i.  204,  seqq. 
Llorente.  i.  189, 191.    This  murder  hns  •■  lb.  211-3. 

been  spoken  of  as  a  paralle   to  that  of       '  Giescl.  11.  iv.  379. 
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by  having  always  on  his  table  a  honiy  which  was  sappose 
that  of  an  unicorn,  and  to  be  an  infallible  test  of  its  pres 
and  he  never  stirred  abroad  without  a  strong  body-gnarfl 
was  thrice  obliged  to  send  his  colleague  Badaja  to  defe 
at  Home,  where  charges  had  been  preferred  against  him 
in  1494  Alexander  YI.  appointed  four  bishops  to  be  hi 
jutors,  under  the  pretext  that  his  age  required  assistan 
in  reality  to  mitigate  his  severity."  The  Koman  couil 
eagerness  to  get  money  by  all  means,  attempteil  to  sell  < 
tions  from  the  authority  of  the  inquisition  and  pard( 
offences  condemned  by  it ;  but  the  tribunal  was  too  stroi 
Alexander  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  source  of  gain.*^ 

The  first  objects  of  the  inquisition's  zeal  were  the  Jei 
in  Spain  bad  advanced  more  than  in  any  other  countr 
wealth,  culture,  and  general  prosperity.**  Many  of  thei 
time  to  time  had  professed  Christianity ;  many  noble 
had  sought  to  improve  their  fortunes  by  alliances  witi 
"now  Christians;"  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  attaine 
dignities,  as  well  in  the  hierarchy  as  in  the  state.**  The 
sition  now  set  itself  to  search  out  any  symptoms  of  J 
among  the  descendants  of  converts,  and  to  punish  it  wi 
sparing  severity,  as  a  relajise.  The  old  stories  of  outrages  i 
the  holyeucharist,  of  stealing  and  crucifying  Christian  cl 
wore  n.»vived  aj^ainst  the  Jews,  and  a  more  general  nieas 
the  sup[>re8sion  of  Judaism  in  Spain  was  designed.  The 
tunate  people  endcaYourc<l  to  avert  this  by  offering  i 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Moorish  war;  but  Torqu 
burst  into  tho  royal  council,  holding  the  cmcilix  iu  his 
and  t(»Id  tlie  sovcrei^rns  that  to  accept  such  an  offer  wo 
like  the  bargain  of  Judas,  who  sold  his  master ;  and  dj 
the  crucifix  on  the  flot)r,  ho  indignantly  departed.""  Aft^ 
capture  of  Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  froi 
city  an  order  that  all  Jews  should  before  the  end  of  July 
submit  to  bajitism  or  go  into  exile.  They  were  allowed  1 
M.irdi  oo,    thrir  property,  and  to  carry  away  the   value  of 

1402.      InWs  of  exchange,  but   w<M*e   forbidden   tn  tak( 
them  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones." 

^  V.  Ginviu  Bttvs  thai  unicoruH  '*  iu  '  Llorcute,  i.  2S5. 

n'^no     (Kigiano"     nlieil     their     horny.  '"  Ih.                      ■   lb.  :2S5-6. 

*'lIc>o  coniu  rcgiJH   iiiii)ositum  incn»iH,  **  Lluruute,  i.  247-8;    Giewl. 

to.\iea.  Hi  qiin  Hint  epulin  indita,  (.initio  381.                           ,*'  Pri'soutt,  i. 

iitatini  adinimhili  Biidore   (xmviviM  i)m-  **  Vix'scoit^  i.  312.     Sco  above 

doiv    nanant "    (i.   327).      S  t»   8ir  T.  n.  ".                           '  Llon-nto.  i. 

Krtiwnc'on  Vulgar  Ermra,  h.  iii.  o  23.  •  Mariana,  ii.  (502  :  pFt^iott,  i 
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The  Jews  disposed  of  their  possessions  at  a  grievous  loss, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  they  left  the  land  which  for  many 
generations  had  sheltered  their  forefathers.^  The  greater  part 
sought  a  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  king  John  II.  was  willing 
to  admit  them  on  payment  of  a  tax  for  each  person ;  but  his 
successor,  Emanuel,  pledged  himself,  as  a  condition  of  marrying 
a  Spanish  princess,  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  by  requiring  the  fugitives  to  choose  between  bap- 
tism and  exile.^  Those  who  refused  to  be  baptized  were  shipped 
off  to  Africa,  where  they  suffered  extreme  miseries.  Many  died 
of  hardship  or  of  ill-usage ;  some  struggled  to  a  Spanish  settle- 
ment, where  they  made  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  hope 
of  being  allowed  to  return  to  Spain.'  Of  those  who  sought  a 
refuge  elsewhere,  some  repaired  to  Rome,  to  appeal  to  Alexander 
VI.  against  an  intolerance  of  which  the  popes  themselves  had 
given  no  example;  and  Ferdinand  remonstrated  with  Alex- 
ander for  having  (for  the  sake  of  money  as  it  appears)^  allowed 
them  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  Appian  way,  near  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.' 

IIL  At  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
had  promised  to  the  Moors  by  treaty  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  other  privileges  which  might  mitigate  the  loss 
of  their  independence.  But  in  this  case,  too,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  duty  to  establish  unity  of  religion.  Francis  de  Talavera, 
the  first  archbishop  of  Granada^  wished  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith  by  means  of  conviction ; 
and  with  this  view  he  himself,  although  no  longer  young, 
undertook  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Moors ;  he  encouraged 
his  clergy  to  do  the  like,  and  promoted  the  compilation  of  voca- 
bularies, and  the  translation  of  some  parts  of  Scripture  into 
Arabic* 

But  a  different  course  was  taken  by  the  most  prominent  eccle- 
siastic of  the  Spanish  church  in  that  age,  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros.    Ximenes,  who  was  bom  in  1436,  had  in  earlier  life 

>  Mariana,  ii.  603 ;  PrescoU,  ii.  129-  '  MiBsions  in  the  Middle  Ages/  386-7. 
31.    The  number  of  those  expeUcd  is        '  Panvin.  361. 
▼ariooaly    reckoned    from    166,000    to        "  Infessura,  2012-3.  In  1487  Innocent 

800,000.     Dean    Milman    is    inclined  YIII.  had  issued  a  bull  agaim^t  Afarram 

to  adopt  tiie  estimate  of  Ab«rbanel,  [the  name  given  to  Jewish  converts], 

him  self  one  of  the  sufferers,— ^0,000.  who  had  repaired  to  Rome,  and  there 

(Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii.  309,  ed.  1863.)  had  boon  employed  as  clerks  to  pro- 

"  Mariana,  ii.  630;  Prescott,  ii.  131,  tonotaries,  &c    (lb.  1979.) 
329.  •  Schnickh,  zxx.  519;   Prosoott,  u. 

'  Schrockh,    xxz.     564;      Macloar,  374-5. 
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given  many  proofs  of  a  rceolnte  character  and  of  a  bmniiig  nit 
cdasticnl  Z4*uL     After  having  spent  six  yean  in  study  at  Vim 
he  had  obtained  from  the  pope  a  presentation  to  an  **  expected' 
chaplaincry  at  Toledo.     The  archbishop,  Carillo,  to  whom  Ai 
patronage  ordinarily  belonged,  regarding  this  as  an  invaooirf 
his  rights,  endeayoured  to  make  him  relinquish  it,  and  oq  Ui 
refusal  committed  him  to  prison ;  bot,  as  Ximenes  at  the  evl 
of  six  years  showed  no  disposition  to  yield,  the  archbishop  «t 
him  at  liberty.^    Ximenes  then  removed  into  the  diooefleot 
Siguenza,  where,  under  the  bishop,  Mendoza,  be  was  specdflj 
promoted,  and  ap[)eared  to  have  a  prosperous  career  before  him, 
when  he  suddenly  resigned   his  preferments   and  entered  tk 
Franciscan  order,  changing  his  name,  Gonsalvo,  for  that  of  the 
founder.^    lie  plunged  into  a  course  of  the  severest  austerities) 
and  after  a  time  withdrew  to  a  remote  and  lonely  chestnut  fbieA 
where  ho  built  liiniself  a  little  hut  with  his  own  hands.^    Fma 
this  retreat  he  was  drawn  forth  by  his  monastic  superiors ;  and 
in  1492,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  old  patron.  Men- 
doza,  then  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  was  appointed  confessor  to 
the  queen.*    The  reluctance  with  which  he  accepted  this  office 
appears  to  have  been  sincere,  and  he  was  yet  more  unwilling  to 
accept  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo  after  the  death  of  Mendoza, 
in  1405/    The  large  revenues  of  his  office*  were  spent  on  eccle- 
siastical and  charitable  objects ;  he  even  undertook  at  Ids  own 
expense  a  crusade  in  Africa;  while  his  own  hiibits  were  of  the 
most  rigidly  simple  kind.^    As  provincial  of  his  order  in  Castille, 
he  had  carried  out  a  reform  of  the  Franciscan  convent**,  where 
discipline  was  greatly  decayed ;  and  under  the  authority  of  papal 
privileges   ho   had  extended   his  reforms,  with    characteristic 
resolution,  to  other  monastic  orders  and  to  the  secular  clergy.* 

Arriving  at  Granada  in  141>9,  while  the  king  and  queen  were 
visiting  that  city,  Ximenes  vehemently  urged  on  them  the  duty 
of  extirpating  the  Mahometan  religion  from  tlieir  dominions^ 
The  cai)itulations  he  set  aside  with  scorn,  as  a  compromise  with 
evil  which  could  have  no  validity.     While  Talavera  was  for 

*  Alf.  (iomt'oiuH,  in  llittpnuia   IHiuj-  •  Gom.  935. 

tralo,  i.  3:J.  There  is  a  T.ifc  of  XiniciiCH,  ^  lb.  941 ;  Prcscott,  ii.  35G-«. 

by  Flet'liicT,  bishop  of  Nisines  ((Euvrcs,  *  These  at  tho  l>eginning  of  the  16th 

t.  vii.   ii\.   rariH,   1827),    uiid   one  by  eentury,  fuiiouiitod    to    80,000   docate, 

ni).   llefeU'.      Flechier'H  l>ook  (w)iieh  equal  to  nearly  150,0002.  at  the  preeeat 

I  liav«<  rfttd)  piveg  no  authorities.  (Sec  day.     (Prcscott,  ii.  355.) 

ulw)  lleizo^,  H.  V.)  ^  lb.  3G0. 

'  Ci<»nieeiuM.  031,  031.  '  (loin.  937,  &c. ;  Prcscott,  ii.  352-4. 

"  lb. ;  Pnwott,  ii.  349.  >  See  Rayn.  H99.  2,  aeqq. 
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awaiting  the  results  of  instructioDy  Ximenes  held  that  baptism 
ahould  be  administered  at  onoe,  on  the  gromid  that,  if  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  were  insincere  on  the  part  of  the  recipient^ 
it  would  become  real  in  the  next  generation.^  He  was  willing  that 
there  should  be  catechisms  and  popular  elementary  books  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  but  held  that,  until  converts  should  have 
been  brought  by  these  to  a  love  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  not  fit 
to  receive  the  Scriptures,  but  were  likely  rather  to  dishonour 
them;  nor  would  he  allow  the  Scriptures  to  be  in  any  other 
tongue  tlian  those  of  the  originals  and  of  the  Vulgate.^  He 
entered  into  conferences  with  Moorish  doctors,  and  discoursed 
with  fiery  vehemence  on  the  doctrines  of  the  fiuth.™  He  even 
burdened  his  see  in  order  to  find  the  means  of  bribing  the  Moors  to 
embrace  the  Gospel,  and  his  zeal  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded 
by  vast  numbers  of  conversions,  so  that  in  a  single  day  he 
baptized  more  than  3000  proselytes  by  aspersion."  Where  the 
milder  methods  of  persuasion  were  ineffectual,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  chains  and  other  forcible  means.^  Although  he 
was  noted  for  his  munificent  patronage  of  learning,  his  religious 
intolerance  led  him  to  order  the  destruction  of  all  Arabic  books 
except  such  as  related  to  medical  science ;  and  it  is  said  that 
80,000  volumes — among  them  5000  copies  of  the  Koran,  of 
which  many  were  adorned  with  splendid  illuminations  and  with 
precious  ornaments — were  committed  to  the  flames.^  The  exas- 
perated people  of  Granada  broke  out  into  insurrection  and 
besieged  the  primate  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  after 
having  been  rescued,  chiefly  through  the  mediation  of  Talavera, 
he  repaired  to  the  court  at  Seville,  and  pressed  on  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  Mahometans  as 
they  had  dealt  with  the  Jews.^ 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1502,  a  decree  was  published  by 
which  all  male  Moors  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  all  females 
above  twelve,  were  required  either  to  receive  baptism  or  to 
leave  the  kingdom  before  the  end  of  April.  Like  the  Jews, 
they  were  forbidden  to  carry  with  them  gold,  silver,  or  jewels, 
and  they  were  charged  not  to  betake  themselves  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Grand  Turk,  or  of  any  enemy  of  Spain.' 

^  Qom.  960 ;  Mariana,  ii.  658 ;   see  naldi  speaks  of  50,000  peaaants  as  oon* 

Peter  Martyr,  quoted  by  Schrockb,  zxx.  verted  in  a  mass.    (1500.  84.) 

615 ;  Preacott,  li.  391.  •  Gom.  958. 

'  Gom.  900.  '  lb.  958 ;  Prescott,  ii.  882. 

"  lb.  958 ;  Preacott,  ii.  378-9.  «  Gom.  960 ;  Preacott,  u.  884-7« 

"  Gom.  958;  Preacott,  u.  378-9.    Ki-  '  lb.  ii.  418 ;  Maolear,  398. 
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In  consequence  of  this  edict  multitudes  left  the  cooBb;. 
Some  were  imprisoned,  and  children  under  the  ages  umri 
were  forcibly  torn  from  their  parents.  But  many  subuuttediD 
baptism  and  remained ;  and  these  new  Christians^  whose  pn>- 
fession  was  justly  suspected,  were  watclied  by  all  men  liA 
jealousy,  and  continually  furnished  victims  for  the  tyranny  (it 
the  inquisition.' 

lY.  As  in  former  times,^  the  inquisition  concerned  itself  not 
only  with  heresy,  but  with  witchcraft — a  thing  which  Gnte 
in  his  *  Decretum,'  had  spoken  of  as  a  pagan  delusion,*  Int 
which  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  a  matter  of  popnltf 
belief.^  ^Vitchcraft  was  regarded  as  more  detestable  thtt 
heresy,  because,  in  addition  to  impiety,  it  included  malignity 
and  mischief  to  men ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  being  a  dA 
offence,  it  was  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  secular  magistrates, 
as  well  as  by  the  clergy/  Many  cases  of  such  prosecution  an 
found  in  Italy,'  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries ;  bat  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  which  occurred  at  Arras  in  1459/ 
The  first  person  who  was  brought  to  trial  was  a  woman  of  dis* 
reputable  life;^  but  gradually  the  victims  were  taken  from 
higher  and  hi<;her  stations,  and  with  an  evident  view  to  their 
wealth.'^  The  offence  imputed  to  them  was  that  of  **  Vauderie;* 
yet,  although  this  word  appeared  to  comiect  them  with  the 
Waldensian  sectaries,  the  charges  and  the  evidence  seem  to 
relate  wholly  to  the  practice  of  sorcery  ;  indeed,  their  story  is  a 
proof  how  readily  the  imputation  of  heresy  might  run  into  the 
yet  more  oilious  suspicion  of  witchcralt.**  Some  of  the  accused, 
on  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  monstrous  things — that 

•  Mariana,  ii.  GGO ;  rrcsoott,  i.  301.        which  a   committee    had    reported  to 

*  Sec  p.  'M(j.  contain  **multaB  Huperstitiones,  multas 
"  Caiiua  XXVI.  v.  c.  12.     For  this    coujunitiuues  et  diemouum  iuvocatiooet 

he  profeifsos  to  quote  *' Concilium  An-  manifcBtas  ot  liorribiles,  multas  insuper 

quirentH.'/'    but    the    wonlH  cannot  1)0  latontcs  hicresc^,  et  idololatrias  nuni- 

traced  to  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  or  to  ftutas."   (Argontre,  i.  256.) 

any  other  authority.    Th«»  maintainers  r  Giettel.  II.  iv.  882-3,  388. 

of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  at  a  later  ■  Itayn.  1501.  43 ;  Burckhardt,  429. 

time,   eaid  tliat   thi'  contrary  opinion  •  J.   de   Clercq,  in   Petitot,    xL  tS, 

was  only   on   the   hark   of    the    cimon  8oqa.,orinMon8trel.ed.  Buchon.  t.  xit.; 

quoted  hy  (jratian.     (Sic  (iicijcl.  II.  iv.  M.  dc  Couvsv  in  Monstrel.  zi.358,  seqq. 

887).     On  the  variouH  kindH  of  m:igic,  *•  *'  De  fulle  vie." 

8C«o  Trithem.  in  Eccard.  ii.  1829,  seqq.,  «  J.  de  Clercq.  in  Petitot,  73. 

where  ho  vindicates  himself  from  char)<is  ^  Giesul.   II.   iv.   388.      C.   Zantfliet 

of  such  practices.  says  •*  A  vul^ribus  nuncupantur  Wal- 

»  See  e.g.  Kayn.  1487.  27;  1445.27;  doubcs."    (Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  V.  501.) 

1457.  90.     In   HGO,   the  university  of  Kimildi  speaks  of  them  as  railed  Y^tX- 

Purii  condemned  books  of  magic  com-  denses  (1459.  8(>).    Gaguin,  after  statinff 

pobed  by  one  Master  Arnold  Desmarets,  tliat  a  doctor  of  Paris  was  condemned 
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r    they  had  been  conveyed  by  the  devil  to  the  meetings  of  the 

J    party*  riding  through  the  air  on  an  anointed  stick,  and  that  at 

r    those  meetings  they  had  practised  obscene,  revolting,  and  absurd 

I    rites  and  abominations.    On  these  avowals  they  were  condemned, 

^    and  were  made  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  whereupon  they  burst 

out  into  loud  complaints  against  their  counsel  for  having  led 

them  to  suppose  that,  by  confessing  whatever  might  be  laid  to 

their  charge,  they  might  save  their  lives;  and  they  steadfastly 

declared  their  confessions  to  be  entirely  false.®    It  was  in  vain 

that  Giles  Carlier,  dean  of  Cambray,  endeavoured  to  bring  them 

off  with  a  slight  penance;'  the  bishop  of  Berytus,  who  was 

suffragan  of  Arras  and  hal  been  a  papal  penitentiary,  urged  on 

the  trial  with  rigour.*    Many  were  put  to  death  by  fire ;  some 

were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  to  the  payment  of 

heavy  fines.*^ 

.  The  excitement  produced  by  these  trials  was  immense,  and 
general  suspicion  reigned  throughout  the  north  of  France.' 
But  some  of  those  whom  the  inquisitors  had  ventured  to  accuse 
appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  in  1461  put  a  stop 
to  the  processes  as  groundless.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  thirty  years  later,  when  Artois  had  reverted  to  *  ' 
the  French  crown,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  gave  its  final 
decision,  by  which  the  processes  were  declared  to  be  abusive  and 
null,^  and  the  heirs  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  chief 
persons  concerned  in  them,  were  condemned  to  make  reparation 
to  the  representatives  of  the  sufferers.  The  use  of  torture  in 
such  cases  was  forbidden,  and  in  consequence  of  the  indignation 
excited  by  the  Arras  trials,  the  inquisition  disappeared  in 
France.* 

In  1484  Innocent  VIII.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Germans, 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  rifeness  of  magical  practices,  and  the 
manifold  dangers  with  which  society  was  threatened  by  them."  In 

to  perpetuitl  impritionmcnt  for  travelling  *  lb. ;  Martin,  vi.  51S-9. 

tbroucli  tho  air  on  a  broomstiok,  addd  ">  Bayn.  1484.  74.      Bee    Schrockh, 

'*quod   inipietatis    genus    Walden$ium  xxx.  474;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  383.    ""Gom- 

esae  dicitur."    (Argcntre',  i.  252.)  pluree    utriiuque    sexus    penona  .  .  . 

*  J.  de  Glercq,  7^3.  mulierum     partus,    animfdium    fostus, 

*  Carlier  is  described  by  J.  de  Clercq,  terrse  fruges,  vinearum  uvas  et  arborum 
as  *'ung  des  notables  clerqs  quy  fut  fructus,  necnou  homines,  mulieres,  pe- 
en  Ghrctiennetd"  He  has  been  already  cora,  pecudes,  et  alia  divensorum  gene- 
mentioned  as  a  disputant  at  the  council  rum  anlmalia,  vineas  quoque,  pomaria, 
of  Basel,  p.  414.         '  J.  de  Clercq,  66.  prata,  pascua,  blada,  frumenta  et  alia 

'^  lb.  76.                            *  lb.  terra  legumina  perire,  suffocari  et  ex- 

^  "•  Abusifs,  nuls,  faits  faussement,  et  tingui   facere    et    procurare,    ipeosque 

autrement  qu'k  point."     (Sism.  Hist,  homines  .  .  .  et  animalia  diris  tam  m- 

Fr.  xiv.  623^  trinsecos  quam  extrinaecus  doloribus  et 
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order  to  check  these  evils  he  appointed  two  Dominicans,  Jaott 
Spreiigor  and  Henry  Kramer  (Institor),  inquisitors  forGennun, 
and  invested  them  with  powers  which  trenched  on  the  prorinn 
of  the  secuhir  magistracy.  These  learned  personages,  hf  iv 
of  warning,  published  at  Cologne,  in  1489,  a  book,  entitled  *Tk 
Hammer  of  Witches,'  which  is  a  strange  compendinm  d  tie 
superstitions  of  the  age.''  From  this  time  prosecotiooB  far 
witchcraft  became  more  frequent  than  before ;  and,  after  the 
|>ope's  formal  acknowledgment  of  tlie  reality  of  the  crime,  mt 
doubt  as  to  its  existence  was  regarded  as  impious.^  The  fiitk 
Lateran  council  forbade  all  magical  practices,  whether  by  ckrgj 
or  by  laity,  under  severe  penalties.*^ 

V.  During  this  time  we  often  meet  with  notices  which  shot 
that  opinions,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  serious  commotioos 
in  earlier  ages,  continued  to  exist,  although  more  obscurely  tliu 
before.  Thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  le 
find  mention  of  Manichaeans  or  Cathari  in  Bosnia,  where  the 
king's  father-in-law  and  many  other  persons  of  high  station  were 
among  the  followers  of  the  heresy.**  The  eloquence  of  John  of 
Capistrano  is  said  to  have  converted  multitudes  from  this  fonn 
of  error  in  Transylvania  and  the  Danubian  countries, — among 
them  the  chief  of  the  sect,  whom  he  baptized/  We  read  of 
Fraticolli  "  of  the  opinion,"  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  who 
lurked  about  Italy,"  and  even  of  attempts  to  spread  the  doctrines 
of  the  party  in  Ireland.*  We  find  Turlupins  put  to  death  at 
Lille  in  1405,  and,  while  the  charges  against  them  are  mostly 
of  the  usual  kind,  one  article  relates  to  a  denial  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  Waldeiises  in  the  valleys  of  Dauphiny  and 
Northern  Italy  attract  from  time  to  time  the  notice  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities ;  ^  and  the  same  party  appears  in  Bohemia 

tormcntia    afficcro    et    cxcruciarc,    ac  **  Dicitur  Faimina  a  Fe  et  miNtut,  quia 

cosdc'iu  homines  nc  gigncre,  et  mulicrcs  semiwr  minorem  habct  et  tiervat  fidem." 

ne    ooncipcre,    valeant,    imjiedirc  ...  (p.  43.) 

iustigante  humaui  generis  iiiimicH)  com-  ®  S<.*hri)ekh,  xxx.  477,  480-3 ;  GietcL 

iiiittore  et  porpetrare  non  verentur."  II.  iv.  385 ;  Janus,  274. 

"  ISee   Gieseler,   II.   iv.   888 ;    Quct.  p  Hani.  ix.  1757. 

antl  Echard,  i.  8i»G-7.    It  haa  been  often  '^  liayn.  1449.  9;  1460.  91 ;  JEn.  Sylv. 

reprinted,  as  at  Lyons  (with  other  books  Comment.  227.             '  Rayn.  1455  56. 

of  the  same    kind).    4to.   1669.      The  '  Rayn.  1418.  11 ;  1421.5;  1426.18; 

gender  of  the  second  word  in  the  title,  1428.  6;  14S3.ult. ;  1438.  24;  1447.21). 

*•  Mullens  Malefictirum, '   is  accounted  &c. ;  Infcssura,  1893. 

for  by  the  circumstance  that  by  far  the  '  Wood,  Hist.  Oxf.  i.  698  (a.d.  1482). 

greater    number    of   persons  given   to  "  J.  de  Clereq,  in  Monbtrel.  ed.  Bu- 

magical  arts  were  women.    The  reasons  chon,  xv.  88. 

of  this  are  discussed  in  Pt.  I.  c.  vi  »  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  1510:  vii. 

Perhaps  one  specimen  may  bo  enough,  255,  326-7  ;  8chruckh,  xxxiv.  488-9. 
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J  US  conuected  with  the  Hussites.^    Prophecies  continued  to  be 
^  circulated  and  to  affect  the  minds  of  men.     Strange  preachers 
•: ;  appeared,'  with  apocalyptic  oracles  and  predictions  of  Antichrist, 
j5  whom  some  of  them  declared  to  be  already  bom ;   and  not 
^  uncommonly  such  preachers,  after  a  short  career  of  success, 
■V  ended  their  lives  at  the  stake.    Some  taught  that  all  things 
^  were  common — that  the  married  state  was  unlawful  and  incon- 
sistent with  salvation,^  or  other  such  fantastical  and  mischievous 
.    notions.    And  sometimes  a  great  excitement  was  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  and  mysterious  adventurer,  whose 
Tariety  of  learning  and  accomplishments  seemed  inconsistent 
with  his  years,  and  suggested  the  suspicion  that  he  might  be  no 
other  than  the  very  Antichrist  himself.^ 

VL  In  England,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  charges  of  Lollardism  frequently  occur,  and  the  persons 
accused  of  this  offence  are  usually  treated  without  mercy.® 
This  severity  may  have  arisen  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
dangerous  political  elements  of  Lollardism  became  more  and 
more  conspicuous ;  that  members  of  the  party  advocated  com- 
munity of  goods,  that  they  were  busy  in  agitating  against 
taxation,  and  vented  doctrines  hostile  to  all  civil  government.** 

A  general  decay  of  discipline  at  this  time  pervaded  the  English 
church.®    The  bishops  were  commonly  unpopular,  and  there  was 

'  Bayn.  14d8.  25,  seqq.  porary  Gascoigno,  GhanceUoroftbeUni- 

'  E,  g.  Antonio.  493-4,  519 ;    Infess.  versity  of  Oxford.    On  the  same  autho- 

2000 ;  Annal.  Placcnt.  in  Mur.  zz.  878.  rity  Antony  a'  Wood  mentions  the  ap- 

*  Bayn.  1459.  30-1 ;  Nauclems,  1099 ;  pointmont  of  a  lad  of  18 — who  had  been 
Argontr^,  i.  253.  **  companion,   or   rather   fool,  when  a 

b  One    such    Grichton-GagUostro   is  child,  to  a  very  great  penon  of  the  royal 

mentioned  as  having  been  at  Paris  in  blood " — to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford 

1445.    **  Yraimontf "  says  the  *■  Bourgeois  (then  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln),  with 

do  Paris,'  "  se  ung  homme  povoit  vivre  "  two  rich   rectories   and  tweWe  pre- 

cent  ans  sans  boire,  sans  manger,  et  bendships,  the  profits  of  which  a  certain 

sans  dormir,  il  ne  auroit  pas  oes  sciences  secular  or  esquire  received,  and  aUowed 

cni'il  scet  touttes  par  cueur  apprinses."  the  archdeacon  what  he  pleased."    The 

(Monstrel.  x.  537 ;  cf.  M.  de  Goussy,  ib.  archdeacon  **  was  not  only  a  natural, 

60-2.)    Another  was  at  Lyons  in  1501.  but  aldo  a  sot.    Ho  would  be  also  drunk 

(Trithcm.  Ghron.  Sponh.  414.)  every  day.    He  could  understand  little 

«  See  Wilkins,  iii.  404,  434,  438,  488,  or  no  Latin,  no  more  than  a  parrot  that 

493,  498,  501,  515-7,  &c  ;  Fox's  *  Acts  is  taught.     He  enjoyed  the  said  pre- 

and  Monuments ;'    English  Ghron.  ed.  ferments  almost  20  years,  in  aU  which 

Diivies  (Gamd.  Soc.X  56,  88,  &c. ;  Pauli,  time  he  was  not  niade  priest,  neither 

v.  446.    See  Mr.  Biley's  introduction  to  judged  fit  to  be  one,  having  a  papal 

J.  de  Amundesbam.  (Ghron.  and  Mem.)  dispensation  for  non-residence."    (Hist. 

^  Pauli.  V.  297 ;  Hook.  v.  83.     See  Oxf.    i.    602-3.)      This  was  probably 

e.  g.  the  case  of  Balph  Mungyn,  in  Wil-  Fulke  Bermingham,  who  was  appointed 

kins,  iii.  501-2.  in  1444,  and  resigned  in  1467,  according 

*  Gollicr,  iii.  390,  from  the  contem-  to  Le  Neve,  ed.  Hardy,  iL  66. 
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much  outcry  against  them  for  tbeir  neglect  of  the  duties  i 
preaching  and  residence.'  Against  snch  complaints  theircBiMeiai 
strenuously  maintained  by  Reginald  Pecockf  hUof 
'of  St.  Asaph,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross/  and  after 
wards  in  a  long  and  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  *  The  BepreM 
of  over-much  Wyting  [Blaming]  of  the  Clergy.*  "^ 

Tecock  was  probably  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  St  Dayid'!^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  end  of  the  foarteeotk 
century.^  He  studied  at  Oxford^  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  I 
Oriel  College,  and  in  1444  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprickof 
St.  Asaph.^  The  merit  of  his  honesty  of  intention  was  some' 
what  marred  by  vanity  and  self-confidence,  and  by  a  tendency 
to  a  style  of  argument  rather  subtle  than  solid  ;^  and  these 
defects  appeared  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  and  in  the 
*  llepressor.'  He  maintained  that  bishops,  as  such,  are  not  bound 
to  preach,"^  and  that  for  reasonable  causes  they  may  be  non- 
resident."  He  asserted  that  the  pope,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
was  head  of  the  church.®  He  held  that  the  pope  was  the  nni- 
versal  pastor,  and  was  entitled  to  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
church,  so  that  the  sums  paid  by  bishops  by  way  of  firstrfrnitB 
and  the  like,  were  merely  a  restoration  in  part  of  that  which 
was  his  own — like  the  payments  made  by  a  steward  to  his  lord.' 
He  not  only  maintained  the  episcopal  order  and  vindicated  the 
right  of  church  property  against  the  attacks  of  the  Wyclif- 
ites,**  but  defended  images  and  relies  (in  behalf  of  whidi  he 
alleged  stories  of  miracles  performed  by  them),''  pilgrimages,* 

'  Lewis,  8-9  ;    Babington,  Introd.  to  Hcamc,  516,  548;  BabiDgton.  xiixiil: 

the  *  Repressor/  xiv. ;  Pecock,  Rcpr.  618.  Wood,  i.  605-6.) 

«  Oascoigne,     in     Hemiugford,    ed.  *  Waterlond,  vi.  253 ;  BabiDgton,  xir. 

Hearne,   516.    Pucock  professes  to  do-  xv.      One  of  his   pecaliaritie«   wis  a 

fend  the  clergy  against  ])opuIar  blame  fondness  for  commending  bia  own  book«, 

in  eleven    "  gouveruauueis/'      See  his  e,g,  Rcpr.  47-8,  58,  128.     For  this  hi« 

seven  propositions  in  LewLj,  13-4.  adversary    Bury    reproves     him.     (lb. 

^  This  bad  Ixvu  admirably  edited  by  Ajipend.  594,  605.) 

Professor  Churchhill  Babington  in  the  "  One  of  his  cbaplaina,  however,  ex- 

*  Chron.  atid   Mom.  of  Great  Britain.'  plained  to  Gasooigne  Uiat  bishopfl  an 

The  other  chief  autljorities  as  to  Pecock  bound  to  preach,  i.^.  to  teach  publidt 

are  the  extracts  fmm   Gascoigiie  pub-  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not 

lished  by  Ifearno   with   Uemii)gfor<rs  bound  to  preach  in  the  form  then  usual 

Chronicle  ;    ^Vhetham^tcde,   ibid,  (and  with  text,  divisions,  &c.     (Gasc.  520-1.) 

lately  in  Chron.  and  Mem.) ;  the  Life  by  ■  Append.  616-7. 

Lewis  (reprinted,   Oxford,   1820),  and  •  Rcpr.  436,  seqq. 

Waterland^s  letters  to    Lewis  (Works,  p  Gasc.  528-9;  Babingt.  xvi.;  Hook, 

vol.  vi.  ed.  1843).  v.  181. 

*  Lewis,  1-2.     See  Babington,  x.-xi.  «  Repr.  275,  415-6. 

^  There  was  an  irregularity  about  his  '  lb.  136,  175,  183,  185,  seqq.,  222. 

.taking  the  doctor's  degree.    (Gasc.  in  '  lb.  175,  255. 
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j^'the  monastic  systemy^  the  splendour  of  conventual  buildings,^ 

^  'the  adoration  of  the  cross,^  and  many  questionable  ceremonies  of 

-.  the  church/    The  excitement  produced  by  his  sermon  was  very 

^  great;'  instead  of  quelling  the  popular  odium  of  bishops,  it 

*   farther  exasperated  it/    And  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  charged 

by  adversaries  of  a  different  kind  with  setting  reason  above 

Holy  Scripture,  with  treating  in  English  subjects  too  deep  for 

the  understanding  of  the   multitude,  and   with  disrespect  to 

-   iathers,  councils,  and  the  authority  of  the  church.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  Pecock  was  translated, 
in  1450,  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  which  had  become  vacant 
through  the  murder  of  the  late  bishop.*^  For  this  promotion 
he  was  indebted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet's confessor,  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  but,  when  Suffolk  had 
been  overthrown,  Pecock  was  left  without  powerfid  protectors. 
When  in  October,  1457,  he  appeared  at  the  king's  council, 
with  many  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  there  was  an  outburst 
of  indignation  against  him,  as  having  vented  novel  doctrines, 
and  even  as  having  incited  the  people  to  insurrection ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  assembly.*^  His  books — of  which 
lie  declared  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  such  only  as  he 
had  set  forth  within  the  last  three  years — were,  by  order  of  the 
archbishop,  Bourchier,  committed  for  examination 
to  twenty-four  doctors.®  Their  report  was  that  his  '  ' 
writings  contained  many  errors  and  heresies,  and,  after  several 

•  Among  his  charooteriaticB  is  to  be  'lb.  561,  seqq.;  Waterl.  vi.  2Sl,seqq. 

noted  a  fondness  for  illustrations  drawn  "  Append,  to  Uepr.  61-5. 

from  common  life.    Thus,  he  meets  the  '  Gasc.  511-2,  514;  Babington,  xvii. 

objection  to  the  number  and  diversity  of  Collier^  however,  seems  to  have  mistaken 

monastic  orders  by  asking,  "  Why  in  a  GkiHCoigne's    meaning   in    tracing    the 

toon  which  is  a  thoroughfare  toward  murders  of  the  bishops  of  Ghidiester 

London  ben  so  many  ostries  for  to  lodge  and  Salisbury  to  Pecook's  treatment  of 

gueetis,  though  in  fewer  of  hem   all  the  bi^ops.    (iii.  392.)    See  Gasc.  512, 

guestis   mighten    bo    lodged?"      The  532-4,  536;  Godwin,  850,  510;  Lewis, 

answer  is    that   variety  is   attractive.  135-7. 

"For  why,  what  point  in  chaiubering,  *•  Gasc.  545,547;  Lewis,  157;  Collier, 

stabling,  gardens,  beds,  services  of  the  iii.  390;  Babingt  xviii.  xiz.  zzxix.  li. 

ostiler  (and  so  iu  other  things),  pleaseth  As  to  the  books  written  against  him^ 

one  guest,  pleaseth  not  another ;    and  see  Bubingt.  567,  seqq. ;  Lewis,  142. 

what  point  in  these  thingis  offendeth  *  Adam  Moleyns.    His  murder  was 

one,  pleaseth  well  another;  and  there-  attributed  to  the  Yorkist  party.    (See 

fore  where  that  the  more  such  diversity  Hook.  v.  161 ;  Babingt.  xxxii.) 

is  to  be  had  and  found,  the  more  stirring  '  Gaso.  542-8;  Lewis,  132;  Babingt. 

thereby  is  had  to  please  many  guestis ;  xxxvi.-ii.    Lewis  thinks  (146)  that  Pe- 

and  tiiereby  followingly  the  mo  guestis  cock  had  offended  by  the  freedom  with 

wollen  have  will  for  to  lodge  them  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  late  French 

thilk  toun,  more  tlian  if  there  were  war,  and  by  ezprescdng  a  wish  that  the 

fewer  diversities,  which  should  needs  bo  like  pains  were  taken  for  the  suppres- 

in  fewer  inns."    (Repr.  521-2.)  sion  of  Lollardism.    (Repr.  90.) 

"  lb.  476.            *  lb.  199,  267,  seqq.  «  Gasc.  545. 
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examinationgy  the  archbishop  desired  him  to  choose  betwra 
retractation  and  delivery  to  the  secular  arm,  *^  as  the  food  i 
fire,  and  fuel  for  the  burning."  Utterly  unmanned  by  te?ror, 
Pecock  submitted  to  make  an  abjuration,  which  he  pnMidT 
performed  at  St.  Paul's  Cross — the  same  place  in  which  li 
obnoxious  sermon  had  been  preached— on  the  second 
Sunday  in  Advent,  in  the  presence  of  the  primttf. 
three  bishops,  and  20,000  people;  with  his  own  hands  lie 
delivered  his  censured  books  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames;  tud 
it  was  believed  that  if  the  multitude  could  have  laid  hands  on 
him  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Ins  writings/  **He 
retracted  errors  whicli  he  had  never  uttered,  and  he  retracted 
utterances  which  ho  knew  to  be  truths.'**  By  a  representati(a 
of  his  case  to  the  pope  he  obtained  three  bulls,  ordering  the 
archbishop  to  restore  him;  but  Bourchier  refused  to  receire 
the  bulls,  as  being  contrary  to  the  statute  of  provisors.^  Whether 
Pecock  resigned  his  see,  or  was  deprived  of  it,  is  uncertain  ;*  his 
last  days  were  spent  in  rigorous  seclusion  at  Thomey  Abbey, 
and  the  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.*^ 

Although  Pecock  was  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the  Lollards 
that  his  main  object  was  to  confute  them,'  and  that  his  inge- 
nuity was  exercised  in  defending  points  of  the  existing  system 
which  were  the  objects  of  their  attacks,  he  was  popularly  con- 
founded with  tlioni,""  so  that  the  contemporary  statutes  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  require  the  members  to  swear  that 
they  will  not  favour  the  opinions  of  Wyclif  or  of  Pecock."  ITie 
books  of  the  two  became  together  the  objects  of  a  search  anfl  of 
a  burning  at  Oxford  in  1476  ;°  and  many  writers,  both  on  the 
Komau  and  on  the  Protestant  side,  have  repeated  the  mistake 
of  supposing  their  doctrines  akin.^    In  some  respects  Pecock 

*  Gasc.  548-9;  Wliethamst.  403-502;  mass;  to  have  but  one  penon  Uiat  u 
LewiB,  ICO.  ead  and  wcll-dispodcd  to  make  his  bed, 

*  Babingt.  xxxvi.-l. ;  soc  Wilkins,  iii.  and  to  make  him  fire,  aa  he  ffhull  need ; 
576 ;  Hook.  v.  H05-8 ;  W^ood,  i.  610.  to  have  no  books  to  look  on,  but  only  a 

*•  LewiH,    174-5;     Babingt.    liii.  iv. ;  portiious    rbreviary],    a    m.i.s«-book,   a 

Hook.  V.  810.   Tliore  ifl,  howev«.r,  a  letter  psalter,  a  lejrend,  and  a  bible;  to  have 

of  Pius  II.  agaiurtt  Pecock,  dutod  April,  nothing  to  write  with ;  no  stuff  to  write 

1459.  in  Kayn.  1459.  29.  upon.*     (Babingt.  Ivii.) 

*  See  Lewis,  177  ;  Babingt  liv. ;  Hook.  '  He  sp*  aks  of  Wyclif  as  "  oon  clexk, 
V.  309-10.  but  verili  to  seie  oon  heritik.'*     (Repr. 

^  There    was   an   allowance  of   407.  413.)    Against  the  Hussites,  see  ib.  S5. 
yearly  "  for  his  finding."    In  respect  of        "See  Hook.  v.  294,  297. 
diet  and  fuel,  he  was  treated  with  in-        "  Lewis,  173;  Babingt.  Iz. 
dulgeucc ;  but  he  was  to  b<i  confined  to        *  W^ood,  i.  630. 

**a    secret  closed  chamber,  where   ho        p  Soo   Babingt  Ix.  ;    Hook.   v.   178. 

might  have  sight  to  some  altar,  to  hear  293. 
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may  be  regarded  as  standing  midway  between  the  doctrines  of 
Borne  and  those  of  the  English  Beformation.^  He  was  an 
advocate  of  toleration  in  an  age  when  intolerance  was  regarded 
as  a  duty  to  the  truth/  In  the  endeavour  to  distinguish 
between  the  provinces  of  reason  and  of  Scripture — in  main- 
taining that  the  warrant  of  Scripture  need  not  be  sought  where 
reason  is  sufficient — he  has  been  characterized  as  a  forerunner 
of  Hooker."  Although  ignorant  of  Greek/  and  although  he 
was  deceived  by  forgeries  such  as  the  pseudo-Dionysian  books,'* 
he.  has  the  merit  of  having  exposed  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantino by  a  clear  historical  argument  independent  of  his 
contemporary  Valla's  more  famous  treatise.*  That  he  was  led 
into  error  by  an  excess  of  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  of  some  of  the  opinions  imputed  to 
him  he  was  wholly  or  partly  guiltless.  As  to  the  fallibility  of  the 
church,  he  said  nothing  beyond  what  had  before  been  said  by 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  by  Nicolas  of  Glemanges,  and  others  of  the 
Paris  academics;  indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  opinions  for 
which  he  was  accused  under  this  head  were  merely  put  forward 
by  way  of  suppositions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  argue.^ 
The  charge  that  he  denied  the  Holy  Ghost  was  false ;  *  and  his 
omission  of  the  Descent  into  Hell  from  the  creed  *  was  probably 
not  a  denial  of  the  article  as  it  is  now  generally  understood, 
but  of  the  gross  constniction  which  was  put  on  it  by  the 
popular  mind  in  the  middle  ages.^ 

VII.  The  religious  ferment  in  Bohemia  gave  rise  to  some 
extreme  manifestations  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
John  of  Trittenheim  tells  us  of  a  party  who  were  styled 
Fossarii,  Irom  their  custom  of  meeting  by  night  in  ditches  and 
caves.  He  describes  them  as  practising  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  as  despising  the  church  and  its  ministers, 

«  Babingt.  ii.  vi.  It  may  be  noted  that  trasts  remarkably  with  the  undecided 

he  distinguishes  strongly  between  ca-  manner  of  Cusanus,  who  had  also  quee- 

nonical     and    apocryphal     scriptures,  tioned  the  Donation  (see  above,  p.  418), 

(Repr.  251.)  while  Valla's  treatise  is  rather  an  elo- 

'  Babingt.  xxxii.  quent  declamation   than  a  calm    his- 

•  lb.  lix.    See  Repressor,  Pt.  I.,  cc.  torical  inquiry.    (Papstfabeln,  104.) 
1-16.  20,  48;  Water!,  vi.  259,  275,  &c.  '  Waterl.  vi.  255,  258;  Babingt.  li. 

*  Thus    be    connects   Cephas   with        '  Babingt.  1. 

<cf<>aA^.    (Repr.  438.)  •  Whethamst.  401;   Gaso.  511,  542. 

-  lb.  170,  425,  446,  &c.  Like  Valla  (see  p.  475),  he  denied  the 

'lb.     358  66;     Waterl.    vi.    292;  apostolic  authorship  of  the  creed.  (Gasc. 

Babingt.  292.    Dr.  von  Dollin^er  says  546.) 

that  Pecock's  exactness  in  the  historical  ^  Babingt  xliv.  xlvii. 

inquiry,  according  to  the  sources,  con- 
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as  mocking  at  the  sacraments,  and  "Ailj 
end."  Tlioir  numbers  had  increased  rapi 
year  1501  they  were  more  than  19,000,  an< 
had  joine<l  tliom  were  niauy  men  of  rank  & 
perhajn  we  may  question  the  accuracy  of  a 
its  worst  feiiturcs  so  closely  reaembles  the  i 
many  denominations  of  liereticM  in  one  genei 
On  the  death  of  George  Podibrad,  the 
chose  for  their  king  a  Polish  prince.  Lad 
see  of  i'rngiie  was  still  vacant,  was  orowi 
bisUoiis.''  Although  the  pope,  Sixtns  IV.,  reft 
any  other  king  of  Bohemia  than  Matthias  Cc 
Ladislans,  by  the  aid  of  his  father,  king  C 
make  good  his  claims,  and  evontaally  he  sue 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  also."  In  1478 
endeavoured  to  compel  the  Utraquists  to  rel 
liar  usages;  but  in  the  following  year  a  pc 
by  which  the  Utraquists  obtained  a  confirn 
pactata,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  it  Wi 
receive  tlie  holy  eucharist  under  both  kinds/ 
ensued ;  tlie  Utraquists,  not  content  with  the 
of  rcfiiiiring  the  king  to  attend  their  churcl 
in  butli  kimls,  and  in  other  respects  their 
that  Ladisliius  finind  it  necessary  to  bani 
leaders,  and  oven  to  put  some  of  fhem  to  t 
frc-sh  treaty  was  foucluded,  by  which  caeh  of 
was  to  enjoy  peifect  freedom  of  religion.  It 
on  a  vacancy  in  any  parish,  a  new  incumbent 
from  the  Kame  party  to  which  his  predeces 
and  the  king  consented  that  the  Utraquists  si 
elect  an  ailniinistmtor  for  the  archbishoprici 
peace  tluis  established  continued  in  force,  all 
occasional  <Iisturbanefs,"  throughout  the  rt 
who  died  in  l.'.l'i.' 

VIII.  About  the  riiidille  of  ihe  fifteenth  eei 
appearoil  in  (iermany  who  may  be  said,  in  ih< 
and  grace,  of  justilieation  ami  kindred  8ub)G( 
'Schrik-kh,    : 
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i'  pated  the  Saxon  reformation.     Of  these  the  moat  noted  were 

i.  John  of  Goch,  John  of  Wesel,  and  John  Weasel.'^ 

:      John  Pupper,  who  was  commonly  named  after  his  birthplace, 

:;  Qoeh,  near  Cleves,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  century/  and 

E  is  supposed  to  have  been  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris ; 

-%  but  nothing  is  known   with   certainty  as  to  the  history  of 

:   his  early   life.™      In   1451,  when  he   was  about  fifty  years 

I  old,  he  founded  a  convent  for  canonesses   at  Mechlin,  and 

entered  into  holy  orders."    The  remainder  of  his  days  was 

-    spent  in  the  office  of  prior  of  this  institution,  and  he  died  in 

1475.**    During  his  lifetime  he  was  never  molested  on  account 

of  his  opinions,  which  seem  to  have  been  then  known  only  to  a 

narrow  circle  of  persons  who  agreed  with  him;^  nor  can  any 

distinctr  influence  of  them  be  traced  in  the  reformers  of  the 

following  century.** 

The  second  of  the  teachers  above  named,  John  Bichrath  or 
Buchrath,  of  Wesel,  was  bom  at  Oberwesel,  on  the  Bhine, 
at  some  time  between  the  years  1400  and  1420.''  He  studied,  and 
afterwards  taught,  at  Erfurt ;  and  the  continuance  of  his  influ- 
ence in  that  university  appears  from  Luther's  speaking  of 
himself  as  having  prepared  himself  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  by  the  study  of  John  of  Wesel's  books.'  While  at 
Erfurt,  John  was  roused  to  indignation  by  the  preaching  of 
indulgences  in  connexion  with  the  Jubilee  of  1450.  He  wrote 
not  only  against  the  grosser  abuses  of  the  system,  but  against 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  ;^  yet  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1456,  and  was 
appointed  preacher  at  Worms  in  1461-2.  In  this  office  he 
gained  great  popularity;  but  he  excited  enmity  by  attacking 
the  faults  of  the  clergy,  and  by  inconsiderate  language,  as  when 
he  declared  that  if  St.  Peter  instituted  fasting,  it  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  getting  a  better  market  for  his  fish ;  °  so  that 
his  friend  Wessel,  while  admiring  his  learning  and  ability,  was 
compelled  to  lament  his  extravagance  and  indiscretion.^ 

^  For  others,  see  Giesel.  II.  iv.  465,  ■  Giesel.  II.  iv.  487.    At  his  trial,  he 

seqq.  vos  asked  whether  he  had  preached  at 

'  UUmann, 'Bcformers  before  the  Re-  Wiesbaden,    that    whoever    sees    the 

formation/  transl.  in  Clark  s  Foreign  sacrament  of  the   cucharist   sees   tiio 

Library,  i.  17.                    "  lb.  19-20.  devil ;  but  to  this  his  answer  was  "  Non 

»  lb.  21-2.      •  lb.  27.       >*  lb.  134.  credit."    (Trithem.  Chron.  Sponh.,  a.d. 

«  Gooh's  works  are  cliiefly  in  Walch's  1479.) 

*Monnmonta.'            '  U  11m.  i.  218.  *  Ullm.  i.  340.    •*  Exorbitantos  ill«e 

"  Werke,  xxi.  284,  ed.  lieipz.  1733;  et    populo    scandalosn    absnrditates." 

UUm.  i.  229-30.           *  Ullm. i. 258,  272.  (Gie8el.l.c.,quotingWe8sel'swork8,926.) 
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Life  at  ZwoUe,  where  it  lias  been  supposed  that  he  was  known 
to  Thomas  of  Kempen.*  From  ZwoUe  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Cologne,  where  he  studied  theology,  the  oriental  languages, 
and  ancient  philosophy.  He  complained  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  reading  was  confined  to  the  works  of  Thomas  of 
Aquino  and  Albert  the  Great;**  and  he  preferred  Plato  to 
Aristotle.  For  sixteen  years  he  taught  at  Paris,  where,  from 
haying  been  a  realist,  he  became  a  nominalist ;  ^  and  he  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  where  he  renewed  an  acquaintance  formed 
in  France  with  Pope  Sixtns  IV.  It  is  said  that,  on  being 
desired  by  Sixtus  to  choose  a  gift,  ho  made  choice  of  a  Bible  in 
the  original  tongues,  from  the  Vatican  Library ;  and  when  the- 
pope  laughingly  asked  why  he  had  not  rather  desired  a  bishop- 
rick,  he  answered  that  he  did  not  need  such  things.^  In 
1477,  Wessel  was  invited  by  Philip,  elector-palatine,  to  Heidel- 
berg ;  *  but  the  theological  faculty  of  the  university  refused  to 
admit  him  as  a  member,  because  he  had  not  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor,  and  declined  to  qualify  himself  for  it  by  receiving  the 
tonsure.  He  therefore  taught  as  a  philosophical  lecturer,  and 
was  much  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  party  wliose  opinions  he 
had  abandoned."  The  prosecution  of  John  of  Wesel  led  him  to 
expect  a  like  attack  on  himself ;  but  this  fear  was  needless,  and 
his  last  years,  during  which  most  of  his  extant  works  were 
written,  were  spent  in  quiet  at  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
sheltered  from  the  malice  of  enemies  by  the  favour  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Utrecht  and  the  bishop  of  Miiuster."  Wessel  died  in 
1489.  Luther  said  of  him,  "  If  I  had  read  his  works  earlier, 
my  enemies  might  have  thought  that  I  derived  everything 
from  him,  so  much  does  the  spirit  of  the  two  agree."**  Yet  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  Wessel  seems  to  have  been 
a  forerunner  rather  of  the  Zwinglian  than  of  the  Lutheran 
reformation.^ 

«  UUm.  ii.  269-70.  •"  Ullm.  ii.  309,  310,  333. 

•*  Hardenb. ;  UUm.  ii.  278,  287.  "  Schrockh,  xxxiii.  280 ;  Ulim.  u.  339- 

'  Hardenb.  40. 

^  HanJcnb. ;  UlLu.  ii.  313,  321,  324.  "  Luth.  ap.  Wcssol,  854.    See  for  hie 

The  truth  of  the  story  has  been  ques-  opinions,  Giesel.  II.  iv.  493,  seqq.,  and 

tioned.  Ullmaun;  altio  H.  Schmidt  in  llerzog, 

'  Ullm.  ii.  331-2.     Hanicnborg  mis-  art.  Wetael. 

places  thitf.  p  Ullm.  ii.  500-37. 
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CH AFTER  VIII 

aUPPLRMESTAI 
I.  The  Hierarehy. 
(1.)  The  cohiumIs  of  Constance  and  Basel, 
muny  of  pomral  wmiicilu,  and  by  endea" 
the  indciM'iidi'iicp  of  the  epist'opate,  appt 
power  wliicli  the  iio|>es  had  gradually  I 
rnlps  which  they  laid  dnwn  for  the  regtil 
eouncils  at  hhort  iiitervuLs,  it  seemed  as  h 
wliic-h  ihi-y  had  atiserted  over  the  papnc; 
in  the  cvont,  these  apparent  victories  pr 
popes  wore  always  rvidy  to  net,  and  able 
all  circumstances,  wliile  councils  must  ii 
rare  and  uinvioldy.  The  pope  chosen  at 
from  tho  very  timo  of  his  election,  asser 
office  in  a  manner  which  reduced  much 
to  a  nullitv.  The  council  of  Basel,  by  i 
tions  and  itrf  niismana<^emcut,  allowed  its  i 
triumph  over  it.  The  decrees  for  periodici 
carriiKl  into  execution;  the  ajipeals  which 
to  future  pi-ncial  councils  were  fruitless  ; 
found  some  pretext  for  eluiling  not  ouly  fh 
but  the  solenm  promises  nhich  they  thei 
this  subject  at  thrir  election.  And  ajjaint 
stance  and  Basel  they  were  able  to  set  t 
tlie  Ijiterau,  by  the  last  of  which  the  I 
Boiirfics,  the  only  result  of  the  council  ol 
maiucd  until  then,  was  abolished.  The  fa 
in  their  attempts  to  reduce  tlie  pajiacy  to 
themselves  hamperul  by  the  system  in 
trained,  and  were  unable  to  rid  themsclv< 
a  larger  acquaintance  with  Christian  e 
enabled  theui  to  do.' 
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The  critical  spirit  of  Valla  and  others  had  opened  men's  eyes 
to  the  spnriousness  of  such  documents  as  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  and  the  False  Decretals.^  Yet  these  exposures  seem 
to  have  as  yet  had  less  eflTect  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  to  have  been  little  urged  to  their  consequences  as  affecting 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  whose  interest  the  forgeries  had 
been  executed.*^ 

At  Basel  the  pope  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  "ministerial 
head  "  of  the  church — ^  a  term  by  which  it  was  meant  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  give  laws  to  the  church,  but  that  these  ought 
to  proceed  from  councils.  But  in  opposition  to  such  doctrines, 
some  writers  in  the  papal  interest  now  vented  extravagances 
even  greater  than  those  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
in  earlier  ages.**  It  was  maintained  that  the  pope  was  infallible 
and  absolute.'  All  power,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  was 
aficribed  to  him ;  it  was  said  that  he  might  not  only  depose 
emperors  and  kings,  but  might  extinguish  empires  and  king- 
doms, even  without  cause ;  *  that,  as  being  the  source  of  all 
spiritual  power,  he  was  entitled  to  do,  by  his  immediate 
authority,  whatever  the  local  bishop  might  do  in  any  diocese ;  ^ 
that  appeals  ought  to  be  carried,  not  from  a  pope  to  a  council, 
but  from  a  general  council  to  the  pope.*  It  was  asserted  that 
Constantino's  supposed  donation  was  not  a  gift,  but  a  partial 


•  See  pp.  418,  475.  639.  In  ^neas 
Sylviufl's  'Pentalogus/  Casper  Schlick 
is  made  to  treat  the  Donation  as  a 
forgery,  and  another  speaker  seems  to 
imply  the  same.    (Pez,  IV.  iii.  079.) 

•  Gieeel.  II.  iv.  2  J  7. 

'  "Etsi  sit  caput  ministeriale  co- 
clesite,  non  iamen  ent  major  tota  eccle- 
sia.'*  (Labbe,  xii.  682.)  **  Romanus  ponti- 
U-j.  eet  universalis  ecclesiie  minister, 
non  dominus"  (ib.  721).  See  Giesel.  II. 
iv.  214. 

•  See  p.  81.  For  such  thinp^,  John 
Sarrazin  was  condemned  by  the  Paris 
faculty  of  theolog)'  to  retract  in  1429. 
(Argentre,  i.  227.) 

'  See  Joh.  de  Turrecremata  and 
others,  in  Giesel.  II.  iv.  226-9. 

'  lb.  220,  223;  Mattli.  Cracov.  de 
Squaloribus  Bom.  GuriiB,  in  Fascic.  Rer. 
Exp.  et  Fug.  i.  598,  seqq.  In  1483 
(under  Sixtus  IV.)  an  envoy  from  the 
emperor  Frederick,  in  urging  before  the 
coUege  of  cardinals  that  a  German 
bishop  should  be  made  a  cardinal, 
repeatedly  spoke  of  the  emperor  as 
monarch  of  the  world.  The  cardinal 
of  Kouen  (EstoutevUle)  being  uufovour- 


able  to  the  proposal,  said  "  Male  aeis, 
Thoma,  non  tuus  imperator,  sed  nio 
noeter  pontifex  monarcha  est  orbis. 
Pati  non  possum  KomansB  amplitu- 
dini  detrahi."  Tum  ille,  "  Non  omnium 
monarcham  irnpcratorem  dice;  tem- 
poralium  tantum  intelligo."  Et  Roto- 
magensis,  *•  Nee  temporalium  qnoque 
illi  est  monarchia ;  jure  divino  et  pon- 
tificio  tota  est  Romani  pnesulis.  Idem 
Qui  ex  patribus  jus  didicere,  uno  ju- 
dieio  confirmarunt"  (Jac.  Volaterr.  in 
Mnrat.  xxiii.  94.) 

*•  J.  Turrecreni.,  &c.,  quoted  by  Gie- 
sel. II.  iv.  224.  See  quotations  from 
Gerson  and  others,  for  the  independence 
of  bishops  (ib.  215).  Gregory  Ueim- 
burg  writes,  *'  Compagem  ecclesiie  solus 
Papa  solvit,  qui  mcmbrorum  ofHcia 
priefocando  impedit,  et  oppilando  suffo- 
cat,  ne  quis  episcoporum  officium  suum 
tuto  valcat  explore,  juncturas  dis^ 
jungit,  confundens  harmoniam,  dum 
omnium  officia  solus  sibi  vindicat.  Au- 
fert  corpori  sunitatcm,  dum  membra 
singula  singulis  offlciis  non  sinit  uti.'' 
(Apol.  c.  Episc.  Feltrensc  m,  in  Goldast, 
ii.  1616.)  »  Giesel.  U.  iv.  225. 
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restitution,  inasmuch  as  tlie  pope  is  riglitfiilly  lord  of  all;'  d 
while  in  France  such  opinions  were  condemned  by  parliamai 
and  nniversities,  the  soverei^s  of  other  conntries  somedni 
found  their  account  in  admitting  them — as  the  Spaniards  ill 
Portuguese  were  glad  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  papal  sandiii 
for  their  conquests  in  the  countries  which  they  had  discovered' 

Popes  now  began  to  bestow  complimentary  titles  on  kinp 
as  tokens  of  their  favour.  Thus,  after  the  rej>eal  of  the  Pttfr 
matic  Sanction,  Louis  XL  of  France  was  stj^led  by  Pius  IL  (% 
according  to  some  authorities,  by  Paul  II.)  "Most  Chiistitt.' 
Alexander  YI.  was  (lis|X)sed  to  transfer  this  title  to  FerdiDml 
and  Isiibella  of  Spain,  but  at  the  request  of  his  cardinals  k 
bestowed  on  them  instead  of  it  the  epithet  of  "  Most  Cathdia"* 
Julius  IL  conferred  on  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  title  d 
"  Protector  of  the  Christian  Faith ; "  °  and,  as  is  well  know, 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  rewarded  for  his  book  agiintik 
Luther  by  being  styled  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  ° 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  entered  during  this  time  on 
a  new  stage  of  its  development.  This  advance  began,  as  ve 
have  seen,  with  Sixtus  lY.,  and  it  was  carried  further  by  his 
successors.  The  dominion  which  Caesar  Borgia  had  gained  for 
himself  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Bomagna,  and  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  unruly  barons,  fell,  on  the  collapse  of  his  power,  to  the 
Roman  church ;  ^  and  Julius  II.  further  extended  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  papacy.  Thus,  in  addition  to  his  spiritual 
l)rotcn8ion8,  the  pope  became  a  great  Italian  prince  ;  and,  as 
Italy  was  now  the  chief  subject  of  contention  between  the 
greatest  sovereigns  of  the  continent,  his  alliance  was  very  im- 
portant, and  he  acquired  great  political  influence.*' 

(2.)  While  the  papacy  was  thus  for  a  time  triumphing  over 
all  hindrances,  the  empire  continued  to  sink.'  Sigismund, 
indeed,  had  been  enabled  by  circumstances  to  assert  his  office 

^  II).  220-8,     "Cum   oninia   siut  de  '  **  Scd   cat   omnium   potostatom  ri* 

IMiriBii  domiiiio,  ciijus  papu  V6i  vicariiis  ciBoitudo.     Olim  Cicsaiea   di^iitas  in- 

in  torrin."    (Antonin.  in   Fnscic.  Hot.  {reus  fiiit,  nunc  sctles  npoetolica  major 

Kxy.  ct  Flip.  i.  151).)  tet.    Cujub  auctoritatem   poet  tiaditas 

'  Soe  p.  025  :  iiicBcl.  II.  iv.  232-3.  Potro   clavea    rcgni    ciielorum   semper 

•"  Kayii.  140(».  25;   Coniinee,  in  Poti-  fuisso   majorom  putiivorim,  jKitcslatem 

tot,    xiii.    217.     See     above,     p.    012.  8a>pe  minorem"  (-ICn.  Sylv.  Hist.  Fri- 

Sclur<k?kh»  xxxii.  410.  dor.  in  Eollar,  ii.  270).     '*-  Papittiis  noa- 

"  Collier,  ii.  455.  trie   temporibus   tantoporo   eupcrat  iiu- 

*'  Liugard,  iv.  407-8.    Julins  II.  at  perixmi  "  (M.  Pcntalog.  in  Pea,  III.  iii. 

Uiv  time  of  the  council  of  Piea.  had  048).     Sec  also  quotations   in  So}la^^ 
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^;.  as  advocate  and  protector  of  the  church  at  Constance  and 
^  Basel ;  but  he  was  unable  to  maintain  throughout  the  elevation 
*^  which  he  had  thus  attained."  The  long  and  inglorious  reign 
of  Frederick  III.  reduced  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  lowest 
point ;  and  Maximilian's  attempts  to  restore  it  were  foiled  by 
his  want  of  means  for  carrying  them  out,  and  by  his  own  rash 
and  inconstant  character.  The  emperors  were  without  any 
adequate  provision  for  the  expenses  of  their  position.  The  crown 
landsy  the  tolls  of  the  Rhine,  and  other  sources  of  revenue  had 
been  alienated  by  capitulations  with  the  electoral  princes,  or  by 
other  improvident  grants.*  The  taxes  on  Jews  and  on  the 
cities  of  the  empire  had  been  redeemed.  For  the  means  of 
supporting  his  dignity,  and  for  the  expenses  of  war,  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  diet  of  the  empire ;  and  thus 
he  found  himself  in  an  unseemly  condition  of  dependence.'* 
At  the  same  time  the  other  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe— the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Sfain — l)y  the  union  of  territo- 
ries, by  the  subjection  of  great  feudatories  and  nobles,  or  other- 
vn&Q^  had  become  much  stronger  than  before ;  so  that  the  em- 
peror, although  bearing  a  far  loftier  title,  although  it  was  for 
him  to  bestow  royal  and  ducal  dignities,  was  really  inferior  in 
power  to  them,  and  even  to  his  vassal  Charles  of  Burgundy,  or 
to  the  trading  republic  of  Venice.'^  Yet  while  his  real  autho- 
rity and  importance  were  thus  waning,  the  theory  of  his  gran- 
deur was  elaborated  more  than  ever  by  jurists,  whose  invention 
was  stimulated  by  the  doctrines  of  canonists  as  to  the  papacy/ 
The  empire  was  "  holy  "  and  independent  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power;  the  emperor  was  lord  paramount  and  "monarch"  of 
all  the  world,  so  that  from  him  all  secular  dominion  was  sup- 
posed to  be  derived." 

(3.)  The    popes   continued  to    interfere    with   ecclesiastical 
patronage  of  all  sorts,  and  their  interference  was  often  resented.* 

• 

■  Schmidt,  iv.  644.  show    a  vnet  amount   of  interfcronco 
'  Schmidt,  iv.  515;  Bryce,  240-7.  with  Irish,  and  still  more  with  Scotch, 

■  Coxo,  i.  33i) ;  Schmidt,  iv.  517-8;    preferment.    One  of  tlio   letters   pub- 
Bryce,  247.  lishcd   by   Father  Theiner  gives  us  a 

Bryce,  280,  335-G.  strange  idea  of  the  sCate  of  the  Irisli 

'  Kanke,  Hist.  lief.  i.  53;  Bryco,  288.  church.     In    1516,   the    " Episcopatus 

■  See  p.  645  n.  g. ;  Gicsol.II.  iv.  209.  Cluancnsis"       [seemingly     ClonfeTt], 
*  How  far  they  had  got  the  disposal  having  become  vacant  by  the  transla- 

of  English  bishopricks  into  their  hands,  tion   of  its   bishop  to  Tuam,  Quiatin 

appears  from   bishon   Bekynton's  cor-  Ohygim   was  recommended   by  Henry 

rosiwndence,  edited  by  the  Rc^v.  George  VIII.    to    the    pope,    wlio    thereu{K>n 

Williams  in  tiie  *Chron.  and  Mem.  of  ordered  an  inquiry  as  to  the  existence 

G.  B.  ;*   and   Thciner's   *  Monumcnta  *  of  the  church,  and  as  to  the  qualities 
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Ill  Kii<{liind,  liy  at^pointing  teadent  legati 
iiiduciDg  tliu  arcbbUhupa  of  Canterbury  t 
thuy  awiniri.'d  a  new  power  over  the  chur 
luent  of  it  iipiwared  tlienceforth  to  be  exer 
fmni  the  liunian  si-o.''  In  Scotlaml  there 
Btratioii3  of  iiulepeiwlence;'  but  the  popea 
eri-cti.'d  tile  m-es  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Gla-^go 
rii'ks  and  ^raiiti.'d  such  exemptions  from 
they  thought  til,"  James  IV.  is  found  expr 
fulnons  to  •hiliuN  11.  for  having  ap{iointed  lii 
Alexiiiidcr  Stimrt,  Mhile  yet  a  hoy,  to  the  pr: 
iiiid  requesting  that  a  hidhoprick  may  be  bu 
nican  wlio  was  employc<i  in  the  adiuini8tniti< 
during  the  tirehbisliop's  minority."  Ther 
i;«deavour!*  on  the  [wirt  of  sovereigns  to  pr 
tiou  of  bL-neliei-8  in  their  dominions  by  aliei 
incumbents/  whom  the  iwpe  took  it  upon  hii 
iiut   the    stuiio    aignmcut    from    practical 


i>f  tlio  noniiiu-c.  Tlic  rcmiU  of  the 
I'vklmev  »'■>»  "In  HyUmift  inHula 
ivuiitutn  vi-Miiit  in  pnnfui'M  Tnaui- 
i-UH  riMu  ('luaiiviiu-ni  ciTilafam,  ni- 
tnii)  iiilcr  Bylviui,  I'lUKiriuu  ex  ]-a]i-a  I'l 
viuiinilina  frn'  ililinli-ciiu,  a  I'Tijiu  partu 
Inta  luliitiir  lliiviiui,  niii  iHirmii  liiij^ia 
Siiiin  ii|>iH'llatiir.  H  iIibIuI  a  uiuri  ]kt 
ib-r  nniiiN  iliii.  A  giiird-  humvIm  nc- 
fiwi!  tii'li-ubuu  o«tlii>- 


■i  iiili  ( 


>Ao." 


tiiiitiiiii  iiltiii 


■I  i«i 


.ui|,m,it.- 


I   ihiulxi: 
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It  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  dis- 
'tt  poeal  of  bishopricks  was  better  lodged  in  the  hands  of  sovereigns 
El  than  of  chapters,*  was  used  by  ZBneas  Sylvius  Ficcolomini  in 
±  behalf  of  the  papal  patronage.^  And  when  raised  to  the 
e  papacy  he  introduced  the  new  abuse  of  charging  preferments 
with  the  payment  of  pensions  to  cardinals,  or  to  officials  of 
the  Boman  court.^ 

(4.)  As  the  crown  became  stronger  in  various  countries,  the 
sovereigns  showed  a  disposition  to  limit  the  power  of  the  church 
in  various  ways.*  Thus  they  forbade  appeals  to  Rome,  and  the 
introduction  of  Koman  documents  into  their  dominions,  except 
with  their  previous  knowledge  and  licence.*  Old  grievances 
are  found  continually  recurring;  as  when  the  popes  and  the 
English  clergy  complain  of  the  statutes  of  Praemunire,  and  the 
popes  complain  that  their  collectors  are  arrested  and  imprisoned.™ 
The  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  boundaries  of 
secular  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  are  also  frequent  subjects 
of  contest.  Thus  we  find  that  spiritual  courts  are  forbidden 
to  meddle  with  the  suits  of  laymen,  that  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  clergy  are  brought  before  secular  tribunals,  and  that  such 
courts  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics."  The 
parliament  of  Paris  took  it  on  itself  to  commit  bishops  to 
prison.®  The  control  exercised  by  the  Venetian  republic  over 
its  clergy  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  our  story.^  Henry  VII. 
of  England  enacted  that  clerks  convicted  of  crimes  should  be 
burnt  in  the  hand ;  and  for  this  he  was  afterwards  denounced 
by  Perkin  Warbeck  as  an  invader  of  the  rights  of  holy 
church.** 

But  where  the  popes  were  masters,  the  clerical  immunities 
were  jealously  preserved.  Thus,  on  Ascension-day,  1487,  the 
gonfaloniere  and  another  magistrate  of  Bologna  did  penance  in 

«  See  Vol.  ni.  p.  218.  »  Giesol.  II.  ii.  244-6.   See  «.  g,  Rayn. 

^  "  £t8i  uimin  Komanus  pontifex  mi-  1427.  19 ;  1436.  28  (Portugal) ;    ib.  29 

nua  dignum  presbyterio  donavit,  supra  (Scotland);  1484.  6  (Scotland);  Tytler, 

mille  inveuias  nides,  ignaros,  hebetes  et  iv.  310-1  (Scotland).    BuU  of  SixtusIV. 

proreus  iiieptos  ab  ordiuariis  esse  pro-  in  Hard.  ix.    1494,  &c.     There  is  in 

niotos.''     (Do    Moribus    Germanorum,  Goldast,  ii.  1048,  a  tract  by  Bernard  de 

Opera,  1048-9.)  Laureto,  a  lawyer,   on   the  rights  of 

'  Planck,  V.  494.  secular    magistrates    as    to   offending 

*  For  their  gains  in  the  matter  of  clerey. 
patronage,  sec  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Popes,  i.        "  Preuvea  des  Lib.  159,  seqq. ;  Giesel. 

34-42.  n.  iv.  247.  *  Pp.  537,  600. 

>  Preuvcs  des  Lib.  226,  275 ;  Giesel.        i  Bacon,  66.      Sec  the  attempts  to 

II.  iv.  247.  assert  the  clerical  immmiities  in  Wilk. 

"  E.g,  Wiik.  iii.  523.  533,  540,  555.  iii.  610.  613;  and  Innocent  VIIL's  letter 

578,  584 ;  Collier,  iii.  852.  to  Henry,    (ib.  617.) 
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St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  for  having  exceeded  their  jurisdictkntf 
hanging  a  Franciscan  and  a  secular  priest.  The  gonfakniae 
was  deprive<l  of  all  office  and  dignity.  He  and  his  oompuiioi 
were  flogjred  by  the  penitentiaries  of  the  church  whfle  is 
l)8alm  Miserere  was  chanted,  and  after  this  they  were  solemiij 
rebuked  by  the  i^\)e.  The  deposed  chief  magisti*ate  was  requifti 
to  build  and  endow  a  chapel  at  Bologna,  and  on  every  Sandij 
and  holyday  to  attend  mass  in  it,  kneeling  from  the  beginniij 
to  the  end  of  the  service  with  a  burning  taper  in  his  hand,  ind 
to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  ecclesiastics  on  whom  he  had  pn- 
sumed  to  execute  justice/ 

(5.)  Comphiiuts  as  to  the  defects  of  the  clergy  are  as  loud  ifii 
as  frequent  us  before.  ^Ve  read  of  the  greed  and  corruption  rf 
the  Roman  court,  of  simony  in  all  quarters,"  of  neglect  of 
spiritual  duties,  of  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the  lowei 
clergy,*  of  tlieir  seeking  to  eke  out  their  income  by  &niuD^ 
keeping  shops  or  taverns,  and  other  unsuitable  occupations*/ 
and  tlio  efiects  of  enforced  celibacy  were  scandalously  evident 
As  the  church  would  not  relax  its  rules  on  this  point,*  notirith- 
standing  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  most  enlightened  memben/ 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  lived  in  a  state  of  concubiuagei  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  councils  of  (Constance  and  of  Basel  *  forlwdfl 
this,  and  that  their  decrees  were  echoed  by  provincial  councik* 

'  lUircliaril.  i>2-3.  od.  Oonnnrtlli.  Pius  II.  is  rcportod  to  Lave  saiil.  "•• 

*  Miirtin  V.  "  ronhi<l<  rata  nmlitia  ccnlotibus  magna  ratioiie  rablatai 
U'luiNirnin  prn^tcritonim  pro  bimoniacis  nuptial,  mnjori  rcstitnenilos  Tidfli" 
in  i'uTo  conscicnt'a'  al).M»lvt.mIis  ejx*-  (Platiim,  3ol.)  The  eiiij^cror  Sigisovid 
cialoiii  jrratiain  !n>it."  (Amir.  Eatisb.  suid,  ^'Wc  must  not  blume  the  GrL-eksU 
in  IVz,  IV.  iii,  ijX\.)  to  marriage,  for  Ihey  content  theinielTei 

*  "ruibat  Jtaliic  eacenlotei*,  quos  ne  with  one  woman,  whereas  the  Litiitf 
eenwl  <j[ui<1(iii  n<jvam  log«ni  constat  have  ten  or  niore."  ^Lenf.  i.  325:fc« 
li'git*8(i,  apiid  TalK)ritsi8  vix  niuhcrculam  Giei?el.  II.  iv.  2»*»v5.) 

inveninniH  (inre  (U)  Nov»»  'J'tbtmunto  et  ■  Ilird.  viii.  111*5. 

Viteri  re^♦It<Jn(ll•ro  nosciat.'*    (vEn. Sylv.  •  Ste  f.g.  M.  <le  Con.'?ay,  in  Moiwtrd, 

C)iK;m.  480.)                                          *  ed.    Buchon,    xi.    l!,")4.     'a    cmmoil  at 

"  IJ.g.  Jlonn.  l?y«l.  <lo  Vita  it  Hones-  Cologne,   in   142.S,  orders  the  clergy  to 

hiU*  C'l.-rir4>rnm,  in  Fn.s<'io.  Krr.  Exp.  et  put  away  their  concnbines  within  liinf 

Fug.    ii.  13;\  »l<{({.  142,   w^qq. ;    Opus  duyn,  but  ex])]ains  that  tliiaapplitf  only 

Tripartitnra,  ib.  22:{,  fceq(|,;  Cone.  Tohit.  to   notorhmB   and    jmU/c    euncuUna;:^. 

1473,  in  Hani,  ix. ;  Cone.  S«»non.  1485,  (cc.  1.  D.)    Goseoigne  mentions  a  ewe 

e.  r»:  Kayn.  1178.  20;  14S5.  27;  Giesel.  ot'somc  Welbh  clergy  who  lieggeiithar 

II.  iv.  23(5-7,  253.     Tlio  tat  ires  of  the  bishop   that  tluy  niight    be  sejiaratcd 

time  are  stnmgly  against  the  clergy,  from  their  ctmcubines;  but  he  n^fosed, 

(Ilanke,  Hist.  Kef.  i.  271K)  leat  ho  sliould  lo-c  income.     (Uoming* 

'  The  military  orders,  however,  were,  ford,  e<l.  Heame,  521-2.)     The  liccns- 

in  conwyjuence  of  scandals,  exempted  ing  of  concubiuago  waa  altsoluiely  f«- 

by  Kngenius  IV.  and  Alexander  VI.  bidden  by  tlie  concordat   of  Biii<nnuL 

(Rayn.  14%.  30,  40.)  (Tit.  2i) ;   Hani.  ix.  1878;   scm?  Gic«L 

'  See  p.  350.    Pecock  seems  to  Iw  in  II.  iv.  258.)    There  hi  only  toi>  ainp1« 

favour  of  marriage.    (liopressor,  375-7.)  information  on  those  matters  in  TheiDcr, 
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=zThe  example  of  the  popes,  in  openly  bringing  forward  their 

1  illegitimate  children,  in  heaping  clinrch-preferraent  or  lands 
A.  on  them,  and  in  labouring  to  connect  them  by  marriage  with 

s  reigning  families,  could  not  but  produce  an  effect.  The  conta- 
— -•  gion  of  evil  spread  to  the  lower  clergy,  and  from  the  clergy  to 
7^  the  laity,**  so  that  a  general  demoralisation  ensued.  Yet  after 
z  all  the  overwhelming  evidence  which  experience  had  afforded 
. .  as  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  compulsory  celibacy,  it  is 

:  remarkable  that,  when   the  autliorities  of  the  Boman  church 

:    were  driven  by  the   success  of  the  Protestant  movement  to 

attempt  an  internal  reformation,  this  point  of  discipline  was  one 

.   as  to  which  no  reform  or  modification  was  introduced. 

II.  Monasticism. 

(1.)  Of  the  orders  which  arose  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  Eremites  of  St.  Francis,  or  Minims, 
founded,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  St.  Francis  of  Paola,^  and 
approved  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan community,  and  was  distinguished  by  extraordinary  strict- 
ness— as  that  the  members  were  to  observe  the  severity  of  Lenten 
diet  throughout  the  whole  year.**  There  were  sisters  and  ter- 
tiaries  attached  to  the  order — the  last  under  a  milder  rule  in 
respect  of  food.®  From  the  founder's  native  Italy,  and  from 
France,  where  liis  last  years  were  spent,  this  order  spread  into 
Spain,  and  it  is  said  to  have  numbered  about  450  houses  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 

(2.)  The  Mendicant  orders  continued  to  enjoy  much  popu- 
larity, and  endeavoured;  as  before,  to  supplant  the  secular 
clergy  utterly  in  the  respect  and  aflection  of  the  laity .^    They 

ii.  675,  eeqq. ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  255,  ecqq.,  chiamavano  nipoti  i  loro  fi^cHuoli ;  ora 

aii<l  Lea.  non  piii  nipoti,  ina  figliuoli,  figUuoli  per 

»»  8eo  Giesel.  II.  iv.  2G0-1.    "Alex-  tutU>."    (Savon,  in  Villari,  ii.  4.) 
ander  consuetudincm  jam  cooptam  per        «  Sec  p.  510;  Holsten.  iii.  84,  seqq. 
Innoccntiuin  do  maritanda  prole  fcenii-        '*  "  Vitiiqiiadnigosimnlis"    8ee  espc- 

nina  prosecutas  est  et  amplinvit.     In-  cially  c.  G  ol*  the  Kule,  in  Hulstcniua. 
cunibit  iptur  clcnis  omniv,  et  quidem        •  Il>.  pp.  77-81,  85. 
cum  diligentia,  cirea  8o}>«)lem   procre-        '  Giannone,  iv.  530 ;  Schrih-kh,  xxxiii. 

andam.      Itaque   a    majori   usque    ad  181-4.  After  the  founder's  death  absurd 

minimum  coucubinas  in  iigura  roatri-  stories  of  miracles,  imitated  from  thoso 

monii,    et    quidem    publice,    attinent.  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  were  told  with 

Qnod  nisi  a  Deo  provideatur,  transibit  a  view  to  obtaining  his  canonization, 

hiec  corruptio  usque  ad   monachos  et  (Giesel.  II.  iv.  318.) 
reiigiosos,    quamvis    monasteria    urbis        «  See  Fuller,  ii.  475;  Giesel.  11.  iv. 

quasi  omnia  jam  facta  sunt  lupaiiaria,  288,  295 ;  and  below,  p.  075.     In  Italy, 
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Avere  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  papacy,  except,  indeed,  yibai 
failed  to  favour  them ;  and  ttiis  it  seldom  ventured  on  ii& 
such  resolute  and  valuable  allies.     Alexander  VI.  is  repobl 
to  have  said  that  it  was  safer  to  offend  any  powerful  king  tta 
a  Franciscan  or  a  Dominican.^     The  3Iendic*ants  did  not  ecn^ 
to  use  pretended  visions,  miracles,  and  other  such  tricks  for  tk 
furtberance  of  their  purposes.     For  a  time  the  FranciscaiB  iw 
ordered  to  refrain  from  setting  forth  their  founders  stigmilii 
and  the  Dominicans  were  forbidden  to  represent  St.  QthaiiiE 
of  Siena  with  the  stigmata.*    But  the  flights  of  the  Frandmii 
in  honour  of  their  great  ^aixtt  became,  if  possible,  more  eititn- 
gant  than  before;^  and,  if  more  active  than  other  orden^tli^ 
directed  most  of  their  labours  to  the  adyaneement  of  popnk 
superstitions  and  of  })apal  assumptions,  or  to  the  exclusive  ^ 
fication  of  their  own  brotherhood.*    It  was  believed  that  Paul  D. 
was  about  to  publish  letters,  drawn  up  by  Calixtus  III,  de- 
priving the  Mendicants  of  all  their  special  privileges;*  W 
nothing  came  of  this,  and  Sixtus,  by  bulls  of  1474  and  1478, 
granted  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  a  confirmation  d 
all  former  favours." 

The  Carmelites  even  outdid  the  Franciscans  in  their  preten- 
sions, asserting  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  every  Saturday  released 
from  purgatory  all  those  who  had  died  in  the  seapulary  of  the 
order  during  the  preceding  week.**  For  this  they  professed  to 
have  the  authority  of  bulls  of  John  XXII.  and  of  Alexander  V.; 
and,  although  both  these  bulls  were  forgeries,  the  pereistent 
audacity  of  the  Carmelites  extorted  confirmations  of  the  privi- 
lege from  later  po|)es.P 

The  chief  check  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Mendicants  w? 
opi)Osed  by  the  university  of  Paris,  which  condemned  their  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  secular  clergy,"^  compelled  them  to  con- 

^  Krasiiiud,    Exscq.   Smipli.,  Ojitrra,  con.-*o<iuent    coiitosH    Rnyn.    1513.  1; 

t.  i.  872.  ir)lG.  1.  \K  11,  28.  &c. ;  ilartcno,  CoU- 

•  Mnrt.  Coll.  Ampl.  ii.  1S26.     Tritht-  Anii)l.  12G2-7. 

iiiiuH  tcllH  of  a  fomalo   tortiary  of  8t.  "  St'O  Vol.  III.  502. 

Dominic,  ut  Krrnira,  wlio  luul  the?  8ti«?-  p  Clemeut  VII.  in  15:^0.  nnd  Paul  V. 

mala,    whic'b  t'luitud  hlood,  ami  wort-  in    lOlH.      (Giesel.    II.    iv.   .SOI.)    8« 

c»{)Ocially  i)ainful  on  Wtslnowlayn  and  Liiiinoy's  diKm-ction  of  tlii.'  case  in  his 

FridavH,    (Cliron.  Sponli.  412.)  treatise  *  De  SimonU  Stochii  vi8«V  4c. 

^  sin?  ^. «.  a  list  of  al)^nrdities  which  •«  a.d.  1482.      Argcntre,    i.   304,    In 

were  condomne*!  hy  the   Sorbonne,  in  France  the  pretcDHions  of  the  frian  ppi>- 

148().    (Argentn*,   ii.  318;    (iie<iel.   II.  vokotl  some   writers    to  maintain  that 

iv.  300.)  cumtes   derived  their  commidfiioD  w* 

'  Giesel.  II.  iv.  291,  296-9.  from  blKhops,  but  like  them,  from  the 

"  Vita  Sixti  IV.  in  iMurat.  III.  ii.9r)5.  Saviour's  institution.      (Giesel    II.  it. 

"  Giesol.  II.  iv.  291.    8c^'  as  to  the  250-2.) 
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form  to  its  terms,  and  would  not  allow  any  of  them  to  teach 

.;.imtil  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  study  prescribed  by  its 

^  own  authority.    And  when  the  friars  got  a  bull  of  Eugenius  IV. 

in  their  favour,  they  were  required  to  swear  that  they  would 

make  no  use  of  it.' 

"      (3.)  Complaints  of  a  decay  in  monastic  discipline,  and  attempts 

"!:  at  a  reformation,  are  found  throughout  the  period.*    The  council 

*   of  Constance  projected  a  large  scheme  of  reform ;  but  it  remained 

^  without  eflfect.*    The  council  of  Basel  was  more  successful  in 

^  this  respect. 

In  North  Germany  a  reformation  was  begun  by  the  regular 
-    canons  of  Windesheiin,  and  was  so  satisfactory  that  these 
'    were  employed,  under  a  commission  from  the  legate 
^   Nicolas  of  Cusa,  to  carry  out  a  similar  work  elsewhere.^  But  in 
'    this  they  met  with  much  difficulty.     Monks  were  not  more  seri- 
ously in  need  of  reform  ^  than  determined  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
reform  them.   In  some  places  they  had  recourse  to  violence.   One 
monk  threatened  to  stab  the  visitor,  Busch,  with  a  knif^ ;  another, 
to  cut  his  throat  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  put  down  opposition  by  the  help  of  the  secular 
power.^     Some  communities  appealed   to  Bome  against  the 
visitors,  but  met  with  no  success.'    The  nuns  (as  to  whose  morals 

'  Giesel.  II.  iv.  292-4.  Teutonici,"  &c. 

■  lb.  271-2  ;  €.  g.  Ci>nc.  Paris,  1424,        *  Tiiere  aro  very  carious  details  aa  to 

in  Hard.  viii.  1U43 ;  Cono.  Senon.  a.d.  the  decay  of  monastio  discipline.    Thus, 

1485,  Art  til.  cc.  1-2.    As  to  the  Ca-  at  Ludinkerk,  in  Friesland,  the  monas- 

maldolites,  see  Ambros.  Camald.  Epp.  tery  was  occupied  by  converaij  who  pro- 

T.  2,  12-4,  &c.  (Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  fessed  to  know  nothing  of  a  rule,  "  Bed 

iii.)  unusquiijque  nostrum  aut  monialcm  aut 

'  v.  d.  Hardt,  i.  703 ;  Giesel.  II.  iv.  converse ni  aut  aliam  muliercm  sibi  as- 

272,  seqq.  sumpbit,  cum  qua  sine  copulatione  ma- 

"  See  Joh.  Buscl^  de  Beformationc  Mo-  trimonii    dormiret.*'      The    bishop    of 

naiiterionun  quorundam  in  Saxonia,  in  Utrecht  decided    that  these  were  not 

Leibnitz,  ii.  504.  486,  956.  We  find  hero  religiosi,  but  were  at  liberty  to  leiive  the 

something  opposite  to  the  faults  which  monastery,  and   to    marry  as    laymen 

were  more  common,  viz.,  that  two  monks  (480).     (Gf.    Trithcm.  Chron.    Sponh. 

had  become  insane  through  excessive  383.) 

abstinence.     Consequently  it  was    re-        r  Leibn.  ii.  498, 842,  847,  852, 876,  &c. 

solved  that  all  should  liavo  it  in  their  In  Bo(»k  III.  are  some  stories  on  other 

power  to  feed  well,  and  that  candidates  subjects,  which  can  hardly  be  otherwise 

for    admission    sliould    be    questioned  than  fabulous ;    e.  g.   of  a    monastery 

wheUier  they  ate  well,  slept  well,  and  (''in  partibus  illis,     but   without  any 

were  willing  to  obey,  these  being  the  mora    distinct    description)    where  an 

three  main  points  of  monastic  life,  and  abbot  who  had  been  chosen  for  bis  dis- 

every  one  of  them  being  necessarv  fur  solutoneas,  although  he  made  no  im- 

perseveranee.  (Busch.  Chron.  Windesh.,  provement  in   his  own  habits,  was  so 

ed.  Rosweyd,  quoted  by  Giesel.  II.  iv.  provoked  by  finding  that  his  monks 

273.)  So  in  Leion.  ii.  843,  Busch  praises  would  not  bo  rofoimed,  that  he  burnt 

an  abbot  for  making  his  monks  comfort-  the  house  with  all  of  them  in  it  (929). 
able,    "Novit   enim   quod   fratres  sui        ■  lb.  832,  848,  852,  &r. 
homines  sint,  non  angeii,  Saxones,  non 
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and  discipline  the  report  is  usually  very  unfavourable)*  weieva 
more  intractable  than  the  men.  In  one  place,  although  tk 
visitors  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Buk- 
wick,  the  nuns  repeatedly  declared  that  they  had  sworn  not  h 
reform,  and  that  they  would  not  become  jierjured.  They  thiw 
themselves  down  on  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  with  their  link 
stretched  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  shrieked  out  tk 
anthem  "In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ! "  **  They  arranged 
tlie  images  of  the  saints  in  order,  and  placed  lights  betiea 
them,  as  if  by  way  of  defence  against  the  supposed  profiEUUitioi.' 
At  another  convent  the  sisters  not  only  sang  the  same  omiim^ 
strain,  but  hurled  their  burning  tapers  at  the  commisooDen 
and  })elted  them  with  earth  and  stones.**  Etcu  miracles  were 
alleged  in  opiK>sition  to  refonn,  while  on  the  other  side  there 
are  stories  of  ju<lguients  which  befell  the  refractory.* 

The  Enj^lish  Benedictines  underwent  a  reform  under  Henrv  Y. 
about  the  year  1521.*  A  reform  of  those  of  Germany  was  begm 
at  the  monastery  of  Bursfeld,  and  was  carried  out  elsewhere  in 
imitation  of  the  model  which  had  been  there  established.*  Bat 
these  reforms  were  only  partial,  and  sometimes,  when  moDtf- 
teries  which  had  accepted  a  reform  found  tliat  their  order  in 
general  held  out  against  it,  they  formed  themselves  into  separate 
congregations.'' 

•  So  Trithcmius  aays  «)f  n  nuiiuerv  nt  tUclarwl  that,  wIku  the  rt fornun aua?- 

Biiij^m,  "  In  quo  omiu's  umniulcs  illiiw  nho  would  dtund  in  tlie  giirret  wind^? 

ttinporid    (|uil»U3    inr    oitntcin    licclwit,  and  shout  out,    **Joduyt,  Jwinbt,  id  «* 

Veneri   btudiosc   l'aDiulnnti-8,  inatn-s  8t»  ira/ww    ("umis!*')    qu<.>d    vtrUini   lii 

C8tH\  noil  vir;;ino^  gauilelKint."  (Chron.  ditbdationw/*  so  ns  to  Riia**  alJ  thede- 

8lMmli.,  A.iK  141)4.)  {icnduutd  of  the   convent   for  ikf-ntt 

**  **  Ahisrtiniid  v<x'ihud  f  xohimuntium."  But  on  attempting  tn   carry  out  iLi*. 

(Si-o  Vol.  II.  i>.  r)52,  cil.  :J),  "I'nde  dux  aim  fninid  tliat  «ht'  could  neither  utw 

ti'rritUH  totum   suuni   t«  rnun  nutuc-hat  a  wonl  nor  cloift.^  her  luoutli,  uutil  i'.ii.* 

interirts"    and    he    needed    to   bo    re-  gave  up  her  inteutitjn  (88t>). 
asunrod  ])y  JJuseli.    He  afUrwarda  a^kul        '  Wilk.  iii.  413-27.   4o'2  ;    WuLjid^Ii 

the  nuns,    •*  Cur  non  tinietia  antiplio-  ii.  337-8. 

nam   vndiu  ritn   supjT    me  cantare?"        «  Trith^m. Chron.  Spou]i. 350:  Bodcb, 

(«5i>-G0).      Thid    antliom    is  el8*?whcrc  S42 :  Giisol.  II.  iv.  274.     Of  the  Btnc- 

descrilHKl   as  a   proclamation    **  e<^>ntra  dictine8   Busch    says,    ••  Qui   gtriotiAii- 

mah'facU^rcs  eccle.>ia»,"  and  as  then^fore  mum  habent   roj^ulam,  ct  frutred  inul- 

8ung  l»v  the  eliapter  of  C!iimbn\y  ngainst  tos,    multum   vagon,   dij88(ilut(>s,  lubri- 

their  hwliop.     (Argentre,  i.  34.>.)  cos   et    iuctintinentes,    pnipriLiarici)  ti 

•lb.  8<  0,      One  of   tluhC   nunn,    on  inobi  dientes,    jH^rverrt  u.     it     rtlK-lloa" 

Busch'H  calling  her  a/V/er,  an&wered  in-  (S41). 

tli-^Miantly  **Vos  n«in  ehtis  fniter  meu.s        **  (iicsel.  II.  iv.  *27:\:  lA^ilm.  ii.  07" 

quare     me    sororem    vocatiw?      Fnit*T  Busch   gives  in^tRnco«,  and  ult»o  iiKii- 

niens    ferio   est   V(  slituj^,  ft   vns   linea  tions  an  order  *' fratnim  vol mitarie  j<m- 

veste."     (II».)  p«-rum,"  \Nhich  lK.'gau   at    Hildtshcim. 

•*  P.  SG'S.     For  another  troublc-onie  They  were  bimple  laymen,  and  drvuUd 

nunnery,  w.*e  |)p.  81)7-8.  much  time  t«)  nuHlitation  of  our  IjnrJ*» 

-  lb.  843,  84;'),  801,«Jl7-8,     One  nun  life  and  imssion,  *m    their   knees,  iu  u 
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Beforms  were  Bometimes  forced  on  reluctant  communities  by 
princes  or  bishops,  and  sometimes  by  distress  consequent  on  the 
extravagance  of  some  gay  young  abbot,  who  had  wasted  the 
revenues  of  his  church,  and  thus  indirectly  became  the  means 
of  bringing  his  brethren  to  a  better  mind.* 

Among  the  greatest  obstacles  to  reform  was  the  practice  of 
dividing  the  monastic  income — a  practice  utterly  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  monachism,  but  recommended  by  the  indepen- 
dence and  freedom  from  discipline  which  it  encouraged.  At 
the  council  of  Constance  a  Cistercian  failed  in  an  endeavour  to 
getthb  system  acknowledged  as  lawful;^  but  it  was  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  easily  extirpated.* 

III.  Rites  and  Usages,      ^ 

(1.)  The  increase  of  festivals  and  ceremonies,  of  pilgrimages, 
relics,  and  fabulous  legends,  was  not  to  be  checked  by  the  pro- 
tests of  those  who  had  succeeded  to  the  opinions  of  Gerson  and 
his  associates.™  The  alleged  miracles  of  bleeding  hosts,  in  par- 
ticular, became  more  frequent,  because  they  now  served  not  only  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  coarsest  form,  but 
to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the  eucharistic  cup  from  the  laity." 
In  some  caseft,  however,  these  miracles  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced merely  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and  hence  cardinal 
Nicolas  of  Cusa,  when  legate  in  Germany,  forbade  the 
display  of  such  hosts,  and  ordered  that  they  should  rather  be 
consumed  by  the  priest  at  mass.  But  this  superstition  was  not 
to  be  so  readily  put  down.*^  Occasion  was  not  uncommonly 
taken  from  stories  of  outrages  done  by  Jews  to  the  consecrated 
host  to  set  on  foot  a  persecution  against  that  people.'' 

(2.)  Indulgences  became  more  frequent  than  before,  although 
the  council  of  Constance  had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  abuse 
of  them.''  They  were  now  offered  for  a  great  variety  of  objects : 
for  the  crusade  against  the  Turks,  which  the  popes  continually 
.  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  Western  Christendom,  although  with- 
out ever  carrying  it  out;  for  any  other  expeditions,  whether 

way   which   he   thhiks   impossible   for  '  Burch.  849;  Oiesel.  II.  iv.  275. 

clerks  and  learned  men,  whose  minds  °*  SchWJckh,xxxiii.420,8cq4. ;  Giesel. 

are  occnpied   hy  various  matters,  and  II.  iv.  327-8. 

cannot  be  so  coucentrut«l.  (857-8.)  »  lb.  329-30.                   •  lb.  ^33-4. 

•  Giesel.  II.  282,  284-5 ;  see  Tritbcm.  p  K  g,  Argeutre,  i.  324 ;  Andr.  llutisb. 

Chron.  Sponb.  374.  378.  in  Pez,  iv.  G32;  Trithcm.  Cbron.  Si)onli. 

^  V.  d.  llttrdt.  i.  705,  scqq.;  iii.  120,  1510,  p.  433. 

seqq.  «  Gicsel.  II.  iv.  351-2. 
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against  IirathenR  or  against  ClirtatiaiiB,  to 
(jive  tlie  fliaractiT  of  a  crusade;  for  t1 
ccrtaiu  phwvs,  f<)r  performing  certain  de 
festivulii,'  aiKlforthe  rebuildingof  church 
St.  Peter's  at  Home,  which  was  undertake 
The  indignation  which  these  indulgences 
tlic  more  discerning,  was  swelled  by  the 
of  the  ]iroat.'liLT8  who  set  them  forth;'  an 
of  the  indiil|!euce  for  St.  Peter's,  when 
Lecamu  tiio  imtiie<h'ate  occasion  of  Lntlici 

That  induIgcnci'S  wore  applicahle  to  so 
maintaiuf'd  hy  some  of  the  sclioolmcu,  a 
and  Aquinas. "  Tlie  doctrine  received  a 
from  Sixtu^  IV.  in  1477,  and  from  Inm 
But  tlie  most  renmrkable  exemidification 
issued  by  AU-xandcr  VI.  for  the  jubiU 
faithful  wtro  invited  to  pay  money  tow 
Peter's,  in  order  tliat  indidgencee  migli 
souls  of  tlieir  friends  in  purgatory,  "  hy  1 
And  this  was  imitatcdby  Julius  II.  in  hi 
rebuilding  of  the  great  church.* 

(y.)  The  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virj 
been  excessive,  was  in  this  time  carried 
HOW  that  the  fable  of  the  "  holy  house"  t< 
multitudes  of  pilgrims  to  Loreto.''  The  fei 
sion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  in  remembrai 
the  cross,  was  instituted  on  account  ol 
Hufisitee."  The  Jcstival  of  her  Visitation 
council  of  Busid,''  which  also  decreed  in  fav 


'  Aa     tlio      liiiRiiidlliiti'    (.'■>||<-I1>li'>ii  doriuiK  iitu. 

(Rovn.  llTlt.  ill.    (iiiw-l.  Jl.  iv.  ».'i3.)  -  Al,x.  j 

Till/  njoiiimtiTy  i>f  ItfbJn<R'ruik-  Iwviii;;  nrmbr.  5 

Ijceii  rebuilt,  iit  t]iu  di'ilii-atiini  aii  in-  'i'liom.  Aqi 

(Inlcrtiiv  iif  flirty  <lavii  wna  |initalHP(l  liy  II  [.  qu.  TI 

the  biBhn]>  of  ]lllrl<nWi)ii  U>  lluitc  wlin  Mign.^).     Ci 

Blioulil  roll   it  l>y  ilB   mw  hhdic,  Mn-  ■  (lieerl, 

rlunwi'nli'r.  (I.i-il>ii.,  ii.  iM.)    (In   tlio  '  Itayii.  I 

I{<iiuau  iTnflii'  ill  ]4l^|ll|Ul  fur  nil  a>rtit  '  GicHCl. 

(if  (ill'i;iu.i  8,  HI'  Iluyti',  arlt.  Ilmiek  niiil  *  Aa  8|>o< 

I'inif.  dn'»>30<l  111  1: 

■  (iipnel.  II.  iv,  aWi-m.     TJioqnoa-  "Mariulo" 

tiiarica,    vlii«i'    iiiuliirily     hnil     ii(\in  nFronriBca: 

raii*il  JisjiiiBt,   wvp'  iilnilinln.ll  liv  tlif  UT'i ;  (iirwl 

cimuoil  <if  'I'Mit.  Hv>a.  5  ilc  lli-roViiinl.  "  S«?  Vol 

c,  2.  »n-t.  lilt.;  MM.  x»i.  ■■  CoiiP.  C 

'  Iti  sniue  m»*  lUv  i*nx\\  nflors  i-f  '  Ki'Iih.  i:' 
iiniiilEPri""  Wf-Ti'  •■XHKCi'rnlrti  by  f.irRril 
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^-  Conception.®  Bat  this  decree,  as  it  was  passed  after  the  breach 
^  between  the  council  and  the  pope,  was  not  regarded  as  authori- 
tative. Sixtus  rV.,  afi«r  having  in  earlier  life  written  in 
defence  of  the  immaculate  conception,  sent  forth  as  pope  two 
bolls  in  favour  of  the  doctrine.  Yet,  the  Franciscan  pope  was 
80  far  influenced  by  a  regard  for  the  power  of  the  Dominicans 
tliat  he  did  not  venture  to  proscribe  their  contrary  doctrine,  but 
contented  himself  with  forbidding  the  partisans  of  either  opinion 
to  denounce  their  opponents  as  guilty  of  heresy  or  of  mortal  sin, 
forasmuch  as  the  matter  had  not  yet  been  determined  by  the 
Boman  church  and  by  the  apostolic  see.^ 

Some  universities,  however,  took  a  more  decided  line  as  to 
this  matter.  At  Paris,  a  doctor  named  John  le  Ver  (or  V6ry), 
in  consequence  of  having  preached  at  Dieppe  against  the 
immaculate  conception,  was  required  to  retract;*  and  a.d. 
it  was  resolved  that  in  future  no  theological  student  i*9*-7. 
ahould  be  admitted,  and  no  degree  should  be  given,  except  on 
condition  of  swearing  to  maintivin  tlie  immaculate  conception.'^ 
This  example  of  Paris  was  followed  by  similar  decrees  of  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Mentz.* 

The  Dominicans,  while  they  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception,^  were  yet  unwilling  to  lose  the  credit  of 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vii*gin.  They  therefore  instituted  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Rosary,  the  members  of  which  were  bound 
to  perform  certain  devotions  in  her  honour  while  telling  their 
beads.^  But  towards  the  end  of  the  period  the  Dominicans 
attempted  to  support  their  doctrine  by  the  help  of  an  audacious 
imposture.  The  occasion  grew  out  of  a  quarrel  which  took 
place  at  Frankfort  between  a  member  of  the  order,  named 
Wigand  Wirth,  and  the  chief  secular  priest  of  the  town  ;^  but 
for  some  reason  the  Dominicans  resolved  that  Berne,  rather 
than  Frankfort,  should  be  the  scene  of  their  intended  operations. 

*  Bess.  86,  Sept.  17,    1439.     Sco  p.        ^  John  of  Triitenlicim  speaks  of  it  oa 
431.  held  by  all  men  except  a  few  Domini 

'  Extrav.  Comraun.  I.  iii.      De  Rcli-  can<    Chron.  Sponh.  409),  and  relates 

quiis   ct    YcnerAtionc    Sanctorum,   ci.  that    a    Dominican,    wMIe    preaching 

1-2.  ap:iiin8t  it,  was  struck  with   apoplexy, 

«  Mollnct^    V.    81-3,     ed.    Buchon ;  which  carried  him  off.  y^ Chron.  Uirsaug. 

Trithem.    Chron.  Sponh.  409 ;    Rayn.  a.d.  1478. . 

1497.  80;  Bui.  y.  815;  Argentr^,  i  386.  >  Giesel.  II.   iv.  296>8,  336-7.     See 

See  d*Argentr(^,  i.  252,  as  to  an  earlier  vol.  iii.  p.  609. 

affair  at  Paris.  "  Wirth  had  already  been  engrafted  in 

•*  Argentr^,  i.  333;  Giesel.  II  iv.  339-  a  controversy  on  the  subject  with  John 

40.  of  Trittenh*  im.     (See  Chron.  Sponh. 

•  Trithem.  Chron.  Sponh.  410-18.  305-6.) 

VOL.    IV*  2   U 
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A  young  man  of  weak  and  credulous  cl 
forsaken  tlio  trado  of  a  tulor  to  enl 
deluded  by  pretended  visiouH,  id  whicl 
Blessi'd  Virgin  and  other  saints  appear 
him  witU  revelations.  Among  other  tl 
of  St.  Miiry  cliargod  him  to  inform  p 
been  conceived  in  siu ;  and  by  way  ol 
the  stigma  ou  one  of  his  hands  wil 
the  dupe's  eyes  were  opened ;  and 
publish  the  deceits  whi(^  lutd  been 
Dominicans  attempted  to  jtoiiiou  him. 
and  the  mngistnite-<  of  Berne  interfered 
mission,  com|)osed  of  two  bishops  an< 
Dominicans,  was  sent  by  the  jiope  to 
prior  and  three  other  monks  of  the  co 
Ufty3i,  lieen  most  active  in  the  im 
i50a  degraded,  mads  over  to  the  i 
The  detection  of  this  abominable  trick 
opposite  party,  and  redounded  to  tlie  a 
against  which  the  Dominicans  had  emj 


IV.  Arit  and  Lear 
(1)  Although  the  highest  perfcctior 
had  passed  uvtuy  before  the  time  with  wlii 
a  dcvoloi»meiit  of  the  style  continued  tc 
north  uf  the  Alps,  iind  wus  displayed  in 
brated  works, — among  them  a  great  p 
Ouen,  at  Rouen,  jiud  the  chapel  of  Kin 
To  this  time  arc  due  many  of  the  loftiest 
— such  OS  the  spires  of  Chartres  and  Ai 
end  of  the  |)eriod,  the  central  tower  of  ( 
country  the  fifteenth  century  produced 
of  all  cla'jses,  fi-om  the  abbey  or  cath 
the  work  of  this  a<;e  was  mostly  liinitec 
tione)  down  to  humble  parochial  churcl 

*  Tritbom.   Chmn.   Sponli.   1509,  p.  •■  See  i 

432 ;  Argcntn^,  i.  SiS ;  Sclimclch,  xilili.  105. 

385-3.  Erasmufl  aajs  tlmt  monty  woulii  '  Thi.. 

probubljr  linvc    tnuKM  them  uff  vitti  liand  iml 

tho  )>Lipc,  but  that  tliu  cardiuul  of  Siua  intervnld 

iuBUtod  on  tlii'ir  [luniiilHuoiit,    (Eiu-  dcm  Arc 

quill)  Senii>li.,  Opota,  t.  i.  670.)  i.  510.) 
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steohitects  were  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy,  they  became 
*  ^more  and  more  disposed  to  overload  their  work  with  ornament, 
^iM  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  church 
silmilt  at  Brou  in  Bresse  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  in  memory  of 
r  \het  husband,  Philibert  of  Savoy.  A  comparison  of  these 
K-:  typical  examples  is  said  to  show  that  the  faults  of  the  late 
a  Gothic  style  were  exaggerated  far  more  in  France  than  in 

England.* 

K      But  south  of  the  AI^  an  entire  change  came  over  the  pre- 

M  muling  taste  in  architecture.      In  the   cathedral  of  Milan, 

z  indeed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  borrow  gothic  art  from  G^r- 

.    viany ;  but  the  result,  however  wonderful  in  itself,  is  something 

_  greatly  vitiated  from  the  purity  of  the  pointed  manner.^    The 

levolution  which  took  place  in  literature  had  its  parallel  in  art.^ 

Bmnelleschi,  a  Florentine,  is  regarded  as  the  great  connecting 

link  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  architecture.    In  company 

ikith  his  countryman  Donatello,  who  holds  a  similar  place  in  the 

history  of  sculpture,^  he  lived  ainong  the  ruins  of  Bome,  both 

supporting  themselves  by  working  as  goldsmiths,  while  each, 

with  a  view  to  his  own  art,  was  deeply  studying  the  remains  of 

classical  antiquity.^  Brunelleschi  applied  mathematical  science 

to  architecture  in  a  degree  unknown  to  his  predecessors  ;*  and, 

discarding  the  use  of  buttresses,  wliich  had  been  necessary  and 

characteristic  features  in  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  he 

completed  the  work  of  Arnulf  *  by  raising  into  the  air  the  vast 

cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence.**    In  this  there  is     a  j>. 

still  much  of  the  gothic  element ;  but  from  the  date  ^420-45. 

of  it  Italian  architecture  bears  the  character  of  the  '^  renaissance  " 

— an  eclectic  style,  in  which  the  details  are  taken  from  Greek  and 

Boman  models,  while  the  general  design  is  not  closely  imitative, 

*  Martin,    vi.    3G8  ;    Feigoason,    i.  Crowe  and  CavalcaMlle,  ii.  277.    Dona- 
511.2.  tello  was  bom  in  1386.  and  died  in 

*  FergUBBon,  ii.  211 ;  Milm.  yi.  406;  1466.    See  as  to  him,  Perkins,  Tuscan 
Martin,  vi.  467.  Sculj.ture,  137,  seon. 

"  Fleory    says    amusingly    of   the  '  Vasari,  iii.  201-2,   ed.  Lemonnler, 

flchoolmcn,    ^  SouvcnoDS-nous  que   ccs  Florence. 

th^logiens   vivoient   dans   un   tcmpe  »  The  story  of  setting  an  egg  upright 

dont   tous    les   autres    monuments  no  by  breakiug  the  end,  which  is  usually 

nous  paroissent  point  cstimablea  ....  connected  with  Golumbus,  is  told  of 

dn  tempe  de  ces  bfttiments  gothiques  si  Brunelleschi  by  Vasari,  iii.  209. 

oharg<$8  de  petits  omements,  ct  si  peu  •  See  Vol.  III.  p.  620. 

agi^bles  en  effet,  qu'aucun  arohittcte  **  Fereusson,  Mod.  Archit  40-1.    The 

ne  voudroit  les  imiter."    (Disc,  at  tnd  story  of  Brunelleschi's  difficulties  as  to 

of  B.  xxiiL  sect.  14.)  this  work  ifl  to  be  read  in  Vasuri  (iii.). 

»  See   Vasari,   iu.    249,   264,   269; 

2  y  2 
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but,  disreganling  tin.'  boadage  of  ancient  i 
to  tlic  actual  puqKJae  of  the  building." 

At  ItoiuL*,  where  the  pointed  architec 
root,''  thu  vii'tory  of  the  new  manner  was 
fniin  Martin  V.to  Leo  X.,  were  more  or  lei 
and  re:^ti>ralion,  while  mauy  cardinals  aud 
cxamplt;  by  erecting  chiirehea  and  palacei 
Florence,  the  architect  employed  by  Sixi 
agcikt  in  the  trausitiun  betucen  the  inedie' 
the  fuUy-divclopcd  modern  architecture  o 
the  most  tiiiiiOHs  raasttT,*  Although  a  rv 
raUe  basilica  of  St.  Peter  had  been  proje 
by  Nicolas  V.,'  the  j^eatuesa  of  the  ente 
deterred  Ina  BiKccRSore  from  prosecuting 
walls  underwent  a  continual  process  of  rt 
Julius  II.,  partly  with  a  view  to  provide  a 
monument  which  he  had  commissioned 
prepare  for  Lim,*  be^o  the  erection  of  the 
the  su|ierinteiidenee  of  Bramante." 

(2.)  While  the  orcliiteoture  of  the 
perfeetion  and  completeness  of  its  own, 
was  still  in  a  far  less  mature  stage ; 
reached  the  greate.'^t  excelieneo  which  i\ 
Tht;  study  of  the  antique  was  introduced, 
by  the  discovery  of  sueh  niiistor|»ieee8  ol 
Apollo,  the  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  aud 
study  of  tlie  anatomical  structure  of  the  bo 
nical  discoveries,  contribut^'d  to  the  advai 
the  object  projio.sod  was  to  cmjiloy  those  e 
culture  on  Cliristiau  themes. 

Thu  first  impulse  to  a  new  manner  was  f 
Florence,  who  was  born  in  14U2  and  died 

■  KcHiiinnt,  III.  ii.  :i72,  :i7S.  pnpc'g  iwlieni 

••  !?«.■  Vol.  II1.J..  GiU.  wiiili   for  s 

•  Keiiiuont,  III.  i.  37-1  -  G,  40C,  Ihey  reven^at 
417.  qiioW  !>)■  Rl 

'  See  pp.  47tl-7.  Vnanri   eomp 

•  Harford,  Lin- "f  M.  Aiisi'Io,  i.  243.      Ihe . Jd  buildi 
'  T)ie   rnmiiliitinii   van   laid  on   tha    less  of  ^rvaa 

IXtli  of  AjirJI.  li'iOlS.  mid  thu  la"i  wiin  numunK^iti.  i 

^(1I)ortl^I  ti)  Henry  VII.  nf  Euglond  Iiy  gorov.  viii.  11 

tlie  pnpe.    (lt>iyii.  15ilt>.  45;  llvtimont,  '  Buri'hhu 

IH.ii.  .177.)    Fur  11  .leHiiription  of  tlifi  123,  »eqq. 

old   Rhiirch.  eeu  Iloiiiiiiint  til.   i.  44.'i.  ><  Vnsari,  j 

TUp  rarili'ml-i  nud  (ilbers  opiKised  tliu  Ciivftlcwellc, 
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*  was,  in  art  as  in  literature,  the  head-quarters  of  the  movement ;  * 
but  schools  of  art  grew  up  in  all  parts  of  Italy.™    Rome  itself 
2-  did  not  produce  any  great  master  in  any  branch  of  art,  but 
'   sought  to  draw  to  itself  the  most  eminent  talents  from  other 
3  quarters — from  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  TJmbria,  or  wherever  genius 
-   and  skill  might  be  found."    SixtusIV.,  having  resolved  to  deco- 
i    rate  his  chapel  in  the  Vatican  with  paintings,  employed  the  Tus- 
cans Signorelli,  Botticelli,  and  Ghirlandajo,  with  the  TJmbrians 
Perugino  and  Pinturicchio,  and  others ;  °  but  their  works  were 
afterwards  eclipsed  by  those  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
Fresh  from  the  religious  lessons  of  Savonarola,^  the  great  Flo- 
rentine appeared  at  Rome  in  1496,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
■  and  four  years  later  he  executed  the  group  of  the  Virgin-Mother 
with  the  dead  Saviour,  which  now  adorns  one  of  the  chapels  in 
St.  Peter's.**     Julius,  struck  with  his  ability,  invited  him  to 
return  to  Rome  about  1505,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  prei)a- 
ration  of  a  monument  for  himself,  which  was  designed  on  a  v»st 
and  magnificent  plan,'  but,  after  having  for  many  years  been  tlie 
cause  of  infim'te  vexation  to  the  great  sculptor,"  was  so  dwarfed 
and  marred  in  the  execution  (which  is  chiefly  by  other  hands) 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  in  little  beyond  the  awful 
figure  of  Moses.* 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  Michael  Angelo  began  his  labours 

'  See  as  to  the  admiration  expressed  and  8enec(i/'    (ii.  563-4.) 

by  Frederick  III.  when  passing  through  "  Rcuniont,  III.  i.  370,  375 ;  ii.  373. 

Florence  on  his  coronation  expedition,  ^  Yusari,  i.  40;  Reumont,  III.  i.  42S* 

^n.  Sylv.  Hist.  Frid.    in  KoUar,  ii.  430 ;  Gregorov.  vii.  676. 

240.  >•  See  p.  585. 

"  E,g.,  Frederick,  duke  of  Urbino,  •>  Vasari,  xii.  170;  Reumont,  III.  i. 

was  a  fiunous  patron  of  art  as  weU  as  of  424.     There  is  an   engntving  of  this 

letters.    Not  being  able  to  find  in  Italy  **  Pietu "  in  vol.   ii.  of  Mr.   Perkins's 

painters  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  '  Tuscan  Sculpture.' 

of  oil,  he  brought  from  Flanders  *'un  '  Vasari,  xii.  180;  Reumont,  III.  ii. 

maestro  solenne,"'   who,    among  many  383-4 ;  Gregorov.  viii.  140. 

other  "pitture  eolennissime,"   pointed  *  Vasari,  xii.  217-9;    Comment,   ib. 

the  philosophers,  the  poets,  and   the  312,  seqq. 

doctors  of  the  church,  both  Greek  and  ^  The  monument,  as  need  hardly  be 
Latin.  (Vespas.  in  Mai,  i.  122.)  This  ^aid,  eventually  found  its  place,  not  in 
painter  was  Justus  of  Ghent  (Dennis-  the  great  church  of  the  Vatican,  where 
toun,  Lives  of  Diikes  of  Urbino.  ii.  256) ;  Julius  is  buried,  but  in  St.  Peter's  ad 
and  the  passage  of  Vespasian,  which  Vinctda,  of  which  he  had  been  oar- 
was  unknown  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  dinal.  Of  the  Moses,  Vasari  says,  "  Ua 
Cavalcaselle,  proves  that  they  were  right  certo  aria  di  vero  santo  e  tcrribilissimo 
in  conjecturaUy  ascribing  to  Justus  a  principe  ..  .  .  e  scguitono  ^li  Ebrei  di 
set  of  pictures  which  found  their  way  andare,  come  fanno  ogni  sabato,  a 
from  Urbino  into  the  Campana  collec-  schieri,  o  muschi  o  femine,  come  gU 
tion,  and  are  now  at  Paris — including  stomi,  k  visitarlo  ed  adorarlo,  che  non 
*•  Plato,  St.  Thomas.  Bessarion.  Virgil,  cosa  umana  ma  diniia  adorerunno." 
Solon,  Pietro  Apponio.  Dante,  St.  Au-  (xii.  183.)  Ste  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculp- 
gnstino,  St.  Jerome,  Aristotle,  Ptolemy,  ture.  ii.  47. 
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on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL  It  is  said  by  Vasari  t 
undertook  the  task  unwillingly,  as  one  alien  from  his  tn 
fession  of  sculptor,  and  even  that  it  was  imposed  on  him  1 
pope  through  the  unfriendly  influence  of  Sramante,  who  ex 
the  result  to  be  a  failure."*  The  same  writer  tells  us  that,  alt 
he  had  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  fresco-painting,  whi 
new  to  him,*  and  dismissed  all  assistants  on  finding  ths 
were  unequal  to  his  requirements,'  this  gigantic  work  wi 
cutcd  by  him  between  the  10th  of  jMay,  1508,  and  the 
November  in  the  following  year."  But  the  story  is  incp 
and  the  truth  appears  to  be  tliat,  although  on  AH  Saint 
1509,  the  painter  allowed  the  scaffolding  to  be  removed  i 
his  im})atient  patron  might  see  the  amount  of  his  pr 
the  labour  which  gave  being  to  "  the  most  majestic  fora 
painting  has  yet  embodied,"*  continued  to  occupy  him  i 
the  following  three  years.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Raphael  Sanzio,  of  Urbino^  eight 
younger  than  Michael  Angelo,  was  introduced 
kinsman  Bramonte  to  the  })apal  court,  and  at  t' 
five  began  his  scries  of  pictures  in  the  chambers  of  the  Va 
where,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  represented  1 
**  Miracle  of  BoLsona  "  and  the  "  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament 
revived  classicism  of  the  age  appears  in  the  "  School  of  At 
and  the  "Parnassus.'''*  At  the  time  of  Julius's  death  Ka 
was  engaged  on  his  Heliodorus,  a  work  intended  to  svm 
the  expulsion  of  the  "  barbarians  "  fn^m  the  sacred  soil  of 
and  under  Leo  lie  continued  to  paint  subjects  which  have 
reference  to  the  history  of  his  new  ])atrou.  Thus  the  . 
again  signified  the  repulse  of  the  barbarian  invaders ;  th( 
of  the  Borgo,  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  the  coroi 
of  Charlemagne,  were  all  commemorative  of  ohior  popei 
had  borne  the  same  name  with  their  reigning  successor.* 

Admirable  as  were  the  advances  of  this  time  in  art, 
were  too  commonly  accompanied  by  a  decay  of  that  reli 
feeling  which  had  animated  the  older  Christian  painten 
which  the  statutes  of  the  artistic  guilds  in  some  places  Im 

•  Voaari,  xii.  188.  too,  Harf..rd,  i.  264.  The  Last 
'  Harford,  i.  257,  259,  264.  mcnt  in  the  Bixtine  chapel  U  o 
y  Vnwiri,  iii.  190.  date,  and  wa«  uncovertil  on  Chr 
■  See  Vnsnri,  iii.  191 ;  xiii.  349-S51.  day.  1541.    (Gregorov.  149.) 

•  EaHtlukc,   Literature   of   tlie  Fine        «  Vasari.  vii.  188 ;   Koumont, 
Art8,  2:J2.  886,  388. 

*»  (iregorrw.  viii.  148,  8e<iq.,  qm»ting        *•  Oregnrnv.  viii.  149,  1.56. 
II.  Oiimm'B  Lifo  o(  M.  Angolo.      See,        •  Ilcuiiiont,  HI.  ii.  400,  418,  & 
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U  joined  their  members  to  cultiyate/  Of  Angelico  of  Fiesole,  who, 

1  although  he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  classical  revival,  remained 

I    nnaffected  by  it,<  it  is  said  that  he  never  took  up  his  brush 

I    without  prayer ;  ^  but  in  many  of  those  who  came  after  him  the 

i    influence  of  the  paganizing  opinions  and  of  the  corrupted  society 

which  surrounded  them,  is  only  too  evident.  The  spiritual  qualities 

which  are  expressed  in  their  works  came  from  the  power  of  the 

artist's  mind  and  hand,  rather  than  from  any  kindred  elements 

in  himself.* 

In  Grerman  and  Flemish  art  the  influence  of  the  classical 
revival  was  as  yet  hardly  felt.  Albert  Diirer,  although  his 
works  excited  the  admiration  of  Baphael,  remained  to  the  last 
intensely  German,  and  his  Christianity  has  little  in  common 
with  the  new  spirit  which  had  transformed  the  art  of  Italy .'^ 

(3.)  The  invention  of  printing  coincided,  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  fjedl  to  suggest  a  variety  of  reflections  and  speculations 
to  every  mind,  with  that  revival  of  ancient  literature  to  which 
the  new  art  lent  itself  as  a  powerful  agent.*  The  first  complete 
book  produced  by  the  press  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bible  printed 
by  Gutenberg  and  Schofier  at  Mentz,  in  1455 — a  vast  effort  for 
an  art  which  was  as  yet  only  in  its  birth.™  From  Mentz  the 
great  discovery  was  carried,  chiefly  by  Germans,  into  other 
countries,  and  within  a  few  years  it  was  widely  diffused."    The 

'  8ee  Lord  LiDdsny,  iiL  190,  seqq. ;  122,  129.)    Messrs.  Orowo  and  Gaval- 

Dennistoun,  Ihikes  of  Urbino,  ii.  153-5.  caselle  question  this  story,  but  seemingly 

■  Crowc-Cavalcaselle,  i.  550,  582.  on  grounds  of  cliority  only.    (ii.  324, ' 

^  Vasari,  iv.  39 ;   of.  iii.  249,   264,  333.)     Lionardo  da  Vind,  the  painter 

269.  of  the  fiEimous  Last  Supper,  at  Milan, 

'  Qregoroy.   vii.    681.      Thus   Peru-  and  the  most  univcrgal  genius  of  an 

g^no,  whose  pictures  are  often  marked  age  when  the  greatest  artists  were  at 

by  a  mystical  and  ecstatic  beauty,  is  once  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 

described  as  a  dtsbelievcr  in  tlie  im-  and  some  of  them  were  also  poets,  musi- 

mortality  of  the  soul,  without  religion,  cians,  and  engineers — is  spoken  of  by 

and    caring   for   notliing    but   money.  M.   Henri  Martin  as  a  pagan,     (yii. 

(Vasari,  vi.  50.)    Filippo  Lippi,  a  Cur-  238-9.)    But  Vasari  says  only  that  ho 

melite  friar,  who  **  executed  devotional  was  negligent  of  his  religious  duties 

pictures  in  greater  number  than  all  the  until  on  his  deathbed,  and  that  he  was 

other    Florentine    painters    together "  then  very  penitent  and  believing,    (vii 

(Bio,  De  TArt  Chretien,  i.  358-9),  was,  36.) 

according  to  Vasari,  a  man  of  the  most  ^  See  Lord  Lindsay,  iii.  375-6.   Diirer 

brutally   violent   passions,      (iv.   118.)  was  bom  in  1471,  and  died  in  1528. 

Being  engaged  by  a  convent  of  nuns  to  (Kugler,  ed.  Waagcn,  1860,  pp.   143, 

paint  the  Saviour^s  mother,  he  produced  seqq.) 

a  work  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  pu-  '  See  Trithtm. '  Xepiachus,'  iaEccard, 

rity,  but  seduced  the  novice  who  sat  to  ii.  1827-8. 

hun  as  a  model.    Eugenius  IV.  offered  "  Hallam.  Hist.  Lit.  1.  208,  211. 

to  release  him  from  his  vows,  in  order  "  See  as  to  Rome,  above,  p.  515,  and 

that  ho  might  marry  her,  but  he  pre-  as  to    Italy  generally,   Tirab.   VI.   i. 

fcrred  to  remain  a  friur,  that  his  amorous  1 40. 
tuhtes  might  not  bo  rcstrainod.     (ib. 
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Jew8  took  advautage  of  it  to  produce  a  complete  edition  of  it 
Old  Testament  at  Soncino  (in  Lorn  bard  j),  in  1488,  some  yt 
tions  of  their  Scriptures  havinj^  already  appeared  in  a  deteiei 
form;'^  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  thirty  years  later  tbitne 
New  Testament  was  published  in  the  original  lang:uage.  Cirdiiil 
Ximenes,  whose  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  leans; 
contrasts  brightly  with  the  intolerance  which  led  him  to  pen* 
cute  the  Jews  and  the  Moors  of  Spain,  conceived  the  ide*  i 
publishing,  as  an  antidote  to  heresy,  a  Uible  which  shoddcoi* 
tain  the  original  Scriptures  with  the  chief  ancient  yeisioBJ 
With  a  view  to  this  he  collected  manuscripts,  inclu^ling  we 
which  were  supplied  from  the  papal  library  ;'^  he  emploredi 
band  of  scholars  in  editing  the  book,  and  imported  type-cottos 

A.D.  and  founders  from  Germany ;  and,  after  fifteen  yew 
150J-17.  Qf  labour,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  ft* 
completion  of  the  great  work,  on  which  he  had  expended  ea/or 
mous  sums,  and  which  he  had  watched  in  its  progress  with  nnie' 
initting  interest  and  care/  The  printing  was  executed  at  AIciIa 
de  Henarcs,  where  the  cardinal's  munificence  bad  founded  id 
university  ;*  and  from  the  Latin  name  of  the  city,  CompIatniB, 
the  book  is  known  as  the  Complutciisian  Polyglott.  Its  ax 
volumes,  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo,  contain  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch;  the 
Septuagiut  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  the  whole,  with 
a  llebrt^w  Dictionary,  and  other  supplementary  matter.* 

The  Complutensian  New  Testament  wasfinisheil  in  1514;  but 
H8  the  copies  of  the  Polyglott  were  not  sent  forth  until  1522, 
(Xinienes  having  died  in  November,  1517),  the  Gn^ek  New 
Testament  of  Erasmus,  jml^lished  at  Basel  in  151(5,  was  thelirst 
edition  in  wlii<*ii  the  original  text  of  the  Christian  »Scriptupe« 
was  giv(.*n  to  the  world." 

(4.)  The  press  wtis  largely  employed  in  producing  vernaonlar 
translations  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  England 
the  liib(jur.s  of  Wyclif,  iustcal  of  promoting  such    works,  tie- 

•  Ilunam,  H.  I.,  i.  *H'yX  invmhcTH.     (lb.  .302.) 
p  (fOineciUH,  Vitn  Ximcn. 9GG;  Kavn. 

150*2.  25. 

1  (join.  0C»; ;  H0«' FI«  rzog,  xviii.  :^:^0.        ,  _ 

'  fioiut^*.  l*r>i; :  Solinjokh,  xxxiv.  81  ;  wo  Gomez,  967-8.     Among  the  Umk^ 

PrPMCott,  iii.  SOI  (».  )jiibli»)K>d  under  liU  cnrf  whs  u  life  .>f 

•  Ah  t/>  this  we  Odmcz,  9t;.\  100»),  St.  Thonins  of  Cnntrrlmn .     (lb.) 
Nr|»|.;  Pre-voti,  iii.  298,  fltijq.     Wlirn  "  S'hKH'kh,  xxx.  J7G  ;*xxxiv.  S.V 
vi^il^d  by  Fiancia  I.  Aliahi  Jiad  TOt'O 
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^  terred  men  from  undertakiDg  them  on  account  of  the  obloquy 
V.  which  was  attached  to  his  name,  so  that  no  printed  English 
fli  Bible  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Beformation.'  But  in  Ger- 
ri  many  there  were  many  complete  editions  in  various  dialects  be- 
IB  fore  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  besides  separate  publica- 
^  tions  of  particular  books/  There  was  also  a  complete  Italian 
1:  translation ;  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  printed  in 
f  French,  Bohemian,  and  other  languages.  All  these  were  ren- 
:    dered  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.' 

.  It  is  supposed  that  such  translations  found  their  circulation 
in  great  part  among  persons  of  a  mystical  tendency,  or  of 
suspected  orthodox}.^  The  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  alarm 
at  the  operations  of  the  press,  endeavoured  to  control  them  by 
establishing  a  censorship.  The  first  attempt  of  this  sort  was 
made  in  1486,  by  Berthold  of  Henneberg,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
who  forbade  the  printing  and  sale  of  books  without  a  licence, 
and  complained  of  the  treinslation  of  books  on  **  Divine  offices 
and  the  high  points^  of  our  religion"  in  German, — a  language 
which  he  considered  inadequate  to  express  the  higher  religious 
matters,  and  likely  to  expose  them  to  disgrace.^  In  1501, 
Alexander  .VI.  sent  forth  a  bull  with  special  reference  to  the 
provinces  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Magdeburg,  denounc- 
ing the  printing  of  books  "  containing  various  errors  and  per- 
nicious doctrines,  even  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith,"  and  order- 
ing that  for  the  future  nothing  should  be  printed  except  with 
archiepiscopal  licence,  and  that  the  obnoxious  books  already  in 
existence  should  be  destroyed.^  In  1502,  a  censorship  was 
established  in  Spain,  at  first  under  royal  authority,  from  which  it 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  inquisition ;  ®  and  the  Lateran 
council,  at  its  tenth  session,  approved  a  bull  by  which  a  censor- 
ship was  instituted  for  the  prevention  of  publications  dangerous 
to  faith  or  morals.' 

(5.)  In  addition  to  Alcald,  several  universities  were  founded 
during  this  time,  —  among  them,  Wittenberg,  in  Saxony,  which 
was  soon  to  become  famous  in  connexion  with  the  Beformation  f 

*  HalLim,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  238.  *  Gicsel.  II.  iv.  350;  see  p.  637,  above, 
T  Fritzsohe,  in  Herzog,  iii.  337,  enu-    as    to    Pecock.      Berthold    is    graitly 

merates  fourtc^'en  complete  editions  in  praisod    as  a  statodman,    and    in    Lis 

High  German  before  1518,  and  four  in  general  character  by  lianko.     (Hist,  of 

Low  German  before  1522.    (Cf.  Gicsel.  Keform.  i.  131.) 

JI.  iv.  350.  481.)  ^  Rayn.  1501.  36.     •  Presoott,ii.  100. 

*  Hallam,  H.  L.  i.  238.  '  Hani.  ix.  1779-81. 

«  (Hesel.  II.  iv.  348.  ■  Founded  in  15o2.    Hallam,  Hist. 

*  **  Apicibus."  Lit.  i.  402. 
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Itadfl,  Copenhagen*  and  Bt.  Andrew's,' 
deeu.'  liy  thus  bringing  home  the 
demical  education  to  various  cotmtriec 
students  were  spared  tho  cost,  the  labot 
thing  of  the  moral  temptations"  connei 
Paris,  Bologna,  or  Oxford;  hut  on  the  < 
a  disadvantage  in  tlie  decrease  of  interca 
tlie  nations  of  Europe." 

The  university  of  Borne,  after  having 
the  great  schism,  was  refouuded  in  143 
Alexander  VI.  erected  new  buildings  for 
factor  to  it  in  other  ways;"  and  it  was 
under  the  patronage  and  by  the  bounty  oi 

In  England,  this  period  was  marked  by 
tho  purpose  of  education.  Among  them  i 
of  Eton,  the  colleges  founded  at  Cnmhridf 
his  queen,  and  by  the  mother  of  Henry 
archbishop  Chichele,  and  bishops  Fleming 
and  Fox  at  Oxford.  Vet,  learning,  at  leai 
part  of  the  time,  made  little  progress.  Poj 
country  about  1420,  finds  fault  with  tlie  ba 
nature  of  our  university  studies.'  There  i 
as  to  the  decay  of  Oxford,  which  was  sui 
Paris  suspended  corresiiondence  with  t 
sity."  This  decay  was  in  [wrt  traced  to 
ecclesiastical  promotion,  in  consequence  of  v 
are  foun<l  petitioning  archbishop  Cbicheh 
the  disposal  of  ^mtrouage  a  regard  may  be 
graduates  in  such  matters.'  Erasmus,  in  lit 
revival  and  extension  of  studies  as  ha\ 
Cambridge  within  the  last  thirty  years,  so 
might  then  "  compete  with  the  firat  schoo 


^po'i  liull  iif  FimtlrLuutinn  n 


Tli.' 


1  BuDLilict  XIII.  in  1416.    (Unili 
i.  :W7.)    One  pf  IiitiT  dnto  '      ' 
TLtint^r,    (Mouuiii,  3KI-C.) 

'  lb.  :»;i!;  L'niittiKLHiD,  i.  lOl-C. 

'  ViuAi  ALcnlojicnem,  rd.  C.  liiui-i 
(Siinldiiig  Cluh).  1HM. 

■  -Tiiiais  Hjlviiw  KivcM  no  K"*1  "» 
(uiuitof  Ihu  hubilii  of  Vicnuo  btiHU.iit2<. 


OilTHl       311. 


ii.  12.) 

•  Tinib.  A': 


by  I.  :}30:  ClrcB. 
'  Fanli,  v. 
•  WtM>l,  H 

ji-3  linpa  nntiolial 
do  with  me. 

ii>  '  Wilk.  ij(. 
Uouk,  V.  110, 
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^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Oxford  had  shared  in  the  improve- 

|.  jnent 

At  Paris  the  university  was  for  a  time  distracted  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  old  feuds  between  mendicants  and  seculars,  between 
nominalists  and  realists;  but  these  were  now  superseded  by 
a  change  which  furDished  new  subjects  and  causes  of  dispute.^ 

(6.)  From  Italy,  where  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  began^ 
it  spread  into  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  The  first 
Gtorman  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  new  study  was 
Budolf  Haussmann  (or  Agricola),  who,  under  the  patronage 
of  a  bishop  of  Worms,  lectured  there  and  at  Heidelberg/  In 
France  the  cultivation  of  Greek  was  encouraged  by  Louis  XI., 
who  was  favourable  to  all  progress  which  did  not  conflict  with 
his  despotism  ;'  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Budaeus  taught  with  great  fame  at  Paris.  In  England,  where 
the  Greek  language  was  introduced  by  Selling,  prior  of  Christ- 
church,  Canterbury,  after  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1480,^  there  soon 
grew  up  a  band  of  zealous  scholars,  among  whom  Grocyn, 
Linacre,  William  Latimer,  Colet,  and  Thomas  More  were  con- 
spicuous.^ 

In  Italy,  the  merits  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  discussed  by 
their  respective  partisans,  both  Greek  refugees  and  Italians,  with 
the  same  eagerness  which  had  marked  the  contests  between 
the  nominalists  and  the  realists.^  Platonism— or  rather  the  later 
Alexandrian  philosophy  which  was  mistaken  for  it — was  taught 
at  Floreoce  by  Marsiglio  Ficino,  who,  although  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  and  an  admired  preacher,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
devoted  to  the  Greek  sage  that  the  only  image  admitted  into 
his  study  was  one  of  Plato,  before  which  a  lamp  was  continually 
burning.*^  This  eclectic  system  associated  Orpheus  with  Moses, 
Plato  with  the  Saviour,  classicism  with  Christian  faith,  while  it 
contained  much  admixture  of  superstition  and  mysticism ;  and 
by  such  philosophy  it  was  that  Ficino  proposed  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  which  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  of 
his  day  too  commonly  felt  for  Christianity,®    The  Florentine 

'  Argentrd,  i.  302,  &o.;  Giesol.  II.  '  Burlanmoohi  in  Balnz.  Miscell.  i. 

iv.  321 ;  Martin,  vii.  157,  547 ;    Tirab.  VL  L  319 ;    Presael,  in 

'  Schrockh,  xzx.  209,  seqq. ;  Banke,  Herzog,  xii.  402. 

HiBt.  Ref.  1.  284.        »  Martin,  vii.  155.  •  ViUari,  i.  52-6 ;  Gieael.  H.  iv.  505 ; 

•  Hasted,  Hist,  of  Kent,  iv.  555-6 ;  Hallam,  H.  L.,  i.  206,  246 ;  Pressel,  1.  o. 

folio  ed. ;  Hallam,  H.  L.  i.  322.  403 ;   Martin,  vii.  231-3 ;  Burckhardt, 

^  Hallam,  H.  L.  i.  322-3.  404 ;  Seebohm,  *  The  Oxford  Beformora 

«  Tirab.  VI.  i.  303.  of  1498,'  11-3,  158,  ed.  2. 
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Academy,  founded  by  Cosmo   de*   Medici,  and  patronised 

Ix)renzo,  celebrated  the  festival  of  Plato's  birtli  and  death  o& 

20th  of  November ;'  and  we  have  already  met  with  the  am 

association  at  Rome,  over  which  Pomponio  Leti  presided, 

which,  perhaps,  deserved  the  suspicions  of  pope  Paul  ILi 

greater  degree  than  Platina  would  allow/     Leti  anl  othei 

the  Italians,  provoked  by  the  exclusiveness  of  the  votarie 

Greek  literature,  and  reganling  themselves  as  rcpresentat 

of  thi?  ancient  ocjnquerors  of  the  world,  betook  themselves  in  oi 

sition  to  asserting  the  claims  of  Latin  ;^  and  some  of  them, 

carding  the  free  and  convenient,  although  inelegant,  Latinil 

the  mid<lle   apes,  made  it  their  study  to  imitate  the  pi 

and  graces  of  Cic<To.     The  absurdities  which  resulted  from 

pedantic  affectation  were  expo8e<l  at  a  somewhat  later  date  bj 

keen  satire  of  Erasmus,  who  defined  the  true  Cieeronianiiiin  1 

that  the  moderns  should  speak  as  Cicero  would  have  spoke 

their  circumstances.*  Erasmus  does  not  spare  the  Pagan  tendei 

which  found  a  shelter  under  the  profession  of  Cieeroniani 

and  which  showed  themselves  in  many  places   in   a  stn 

mixture  of  heathen  with  Christian  ideas.'     'I'ho  classical  rei 

had,  indeed,  produced  much  nnbelief,™  and  much  of  the  ^ 

corruptions  of  heathen  morality."    Even  in  the  papal  con 

light  and  sceptical  tone  prevailed  ;"  nay,  as  we  have  scH»n,  ( 

some  i)OiK*s  were  not  above  the  suspicion  of  disl relieving 

vrrv  elements  of  Ciiristian  faith.*^ 

'  Ilnllani,  II.  L.,  i.  240;   Vilhiri,  i.  ilc;rroc8  in  Cicon^niani.-rm,  so  tliaJ 

t»4:    Ilarforil,  *  Lifu  of  M.  Angrlu/   i.  Btylc  of  itii  first  ])rorf8i$(>r8  wns  not 

(il-2.  <»nou;rh  for  the  lator  uiiopts.  Thiu. 

«  P.  r>l  I.    Si'  Tiral*.  VI.  i.  93.  Manutiiw  would  not  us<*  tlie  won 

*•  S«t'p.  511.  CiocWa  corresi^ndontB,  but  only  l 

'  C)|KTji,  i.  J)l)7.     Thi'  •  Ciceronian iiH*  whicli   had  the  sanotiim   ul"  ilv  \ 

upponrr**!  in  1;V28.     See  a.M  to  the  ab-  olabaic  liiniHoIf.     (Unllum,  H.  L,,  i. 

Hunlity  of   atl»-n»i)tin;]:    to    exprosH  in  Burokharilt,  198.) 
Cicfronian  lan;;iifig»'   itloas  poeuliar  to        ^  •  C'iceroninnua.*  908-0,  1023. 
Christianity,  oull.  995,  1021.     There  is        »  IJurekliurdt,  117,  20a.      Panl 

an  unalvtiis  of  thid  ilialoj^ne  by  (ijhlKtn  testing,    n    papal   secretary,   attfiuj 

in  his  >fiHC<»llane<>nH  Works  (4  is,  K-^nj.).  with  biid  suceess,  to  jiut*  the  diK-ti 

lk;mbo    is    said    to    have    <^rrit?«l    hi.s  of  the  ehureh  into  the  e]a«>ii'al  1 

CieeroniainVni  "  t')  .*«>  ridiculons  an  ex-  ((JieM'].  II.  iv.  511).     Suiiazzan^'s  ]• 

trrnie,    as    jmifeHMilly     to    av<»id    tie  *' Do  Tartu  Virj::inis.**  is  famous  (i 

jH^rnsnl  of  h\>  IJiMe  ami  Breviary.  f«T  niixtnrr  of  heatlKn  niytlmhigy.    0 

te;ir  of  sjniilin^'  liin  J,atinitv"   (tires-  well,  102.) 
w<ll,  *  Live.-<  of  rolit-an,'  &c.',  VMi).  IIo        '"  (iibbon,  vi.  2.50. 
ri'prosonts  th(!  Venetian  sen:ite  us  ex-        "  (ire«;or(»v.  viii.  2-0. 
horting  tho  ixtpu  **  uti  fidat  Diis  ininior-        *  Uanke,  Hist,  of  l*«»pe8,  i.  71 ; 

talihus,  quorinn  vieeni  gerit  in  terris"  gorr»v.  viii.  208. 
( Bayle,  art.  Ilnuhu*,  n.  H.) ;  and  Hinahli         ''  1*.  010.  Mr.  Gre^ruviiis  olist'rves 

thiuks  it  nee«'8siry  to  rednee  to  tlie  usual  if  tl«e  atones  as  to  Leo  X  are  untrue, 

poniitical  A\\v  dncnnionts  in  which  the  are  yet  charaeteristic  of  the  ntiuosp 

Cuvroniani/in^seeretarvlLadintHNlnred  whieh    jinvaikd  in   tin    V.iii»jiM. 

pagan  Latinity  (l.-)iy.  I'OfJ)   Tlu  r-  wne  272.) 
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(7.)  In  Germany  the  ^*  humanist "  moyement  took  a  different 
/  ooiirse ;  for,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  new  learning  had  begun 
r.  in  such  institutions  as  the  schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
'    noon  Life,**  it  was  brought  into  the  service  of  religion,  and  issued, 
^    not  in  a  contempt  for  the  Christian  faith,  but  in  a  desire  of 
I    reform/  In  Germany,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  academics, 
far  from  originating  or  welcoming  the  classical  movement,  looked 
down  with  the  contempt  of  superior  knowledge  on  those  whom 
'     they  styled  grammarians  or  poets,  while  these  in  turn  regarded 
'    the  doctors  of  the  earlier  school  as  antiquated  and  barbarous.* 
The  most  eminent  humanists  of  Germany  were  Beuohlin  and 
Erasmus.     Reuchlin,  who  was  born  in  1465,  at  [Pforzheim  in 
Bavaria,  had  been  enabled  by  the  patronage  of  Eberhard,  count 
of  Wiirtemberg,  to  study  at  the   university  of    Paris,  and 
to  travel  in  Italy,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he 
adopted  the  name  of  Capnio/     He  became  an  advocate,  was 
employed  by  count  Eberhard  in  political  missions,  and  was 
much  in  favour  with  the  emperor  Frederick."    By  him  the  study 
of  classical  literature  was  greatly  promoted  in  Germany ;  but 
he  is  more  especially  noted  as  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who 
cultivated  Hebrew  learning.    Unfortunately  he  took  up  from 
his  Jewish  teachers  much  of  the  mysticism  which  was  prevalent 
among  them ;  he  dabbled  in  astrology,  and  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile Judaism  and  Christianity  by  means  of  the  Cabala.^  Beuchlin, 
although  he  had  been  appointed  advocate  of  the  Dominican 
order,^  had  already  offended  the  monastic  party  by  a  satirical 
comedy,*  when  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  John  Pfeffer- 
kom,  a  Jew  of  Cologne,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  had  professed 
Christianity.    Pfefferkorn,  finding  himself  unable  to  convert  his 
brethren  by  means  of  persuasion,  had  petitioned  the  emperor 
Maximilian  that  all  Jewish  books  except  the  Bible  might  be 
destroyed,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  support  for  their 
unbelief.     The  petition  was  favourably  received;   but  Maxi- 
milian desired  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  to  procure  the  opinions 

<i  See  p.  351.    There  were  45  of  these  M.  A.,  ii.  527.) 

fichoolB  in  1430,  and  more  than  thrice  *  From  Kaiev6s   -   Germ.   Rauek  = 

that  number  in  1460.    (Hal  am,  H.  L.,  smoke.    See  as  to  him  Trithem.  Catal. 

i.  148.)  171 ;  de  Script.  lUustr.  389. 

'  Giesel.  II.  iv.  511-3.  •  Schruckh,  xxx.  226-8. 

•  Schmidt,  iv.  404;  Sir  W.  Hamilton  '  Hallam.  Hist.  Lit.  i.  290;  Ranke, 

in  Edinb.  Rev.,  March,   1831,   185-6.  Hist.  Ref.  i.  299;  Straoas,  Ulrich  v. 

When  Greek  was  introduced  at  Oxford  Hutten,  i.  191. 

under  Henry  VII.,  the  opposite  party  '  Schrockh,  xxx.  230, 

styled  themselves  Trojans.     (Hallam.  '  Hallam,  i.  408. 
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of  Benchlia  and  otiier  competent  aathoriti 
and  Iteuchlin  replied  by  nn  argumentative 
tinguialied  the  books  of  the  Jews  into  seven 
lightt;r  sort,  he  naid,  might  be  a  few  in  inocki 
religion,  but  tha-w  were  condeuiueii  by  t 
themselves  as  talse  and  calumnious.''  The  i 
destroytid,  but  might  be  studied  by  Ohr 
Solomon,  and  Daniel  had  studied  the  wisdc 
He  insisted  on  the  utility  of  Hebrew  for  Ch 
and  recommended  that  during  the  next  ten 
taught  ill  universities,  as  a  means  of  fun 
better  wenpons  a<^'ainst  the  Jews  than  thoae 
wished  to  emjiloy.' 

Pfefferkom  furiously  assailed  Beuchlin  in  s 
gave  the  name  of  'Handspiegel'  ('Iland-g 
Beuchlin  rejoined  with  v^emence  in  one 
Spiegel'  {'Eye-gluss'),  professing  to  courici 
tliirty-four  untruths."  The  matter  was  t 
Dominicans  of  Cologne,  who  frightened  I 
apology;  but  when  they  went  on  to  rcquii 
retract,  he  refused,  and  stood  on  his  defence, 
the  province  of  Cologne,  James  Hoc^traten 
went  to  Slentz,  anil  there,  although  beyond  hi 
up  a  court,  by  which  Reui-hliu,  notwithstanding 
on  tlie  ground  of  irreguhtrity,  waa  condemned  f 
of  the  'Eye-glass.'  But  the  proceedin 
tlie  archbishop  of  Mentz,and  Reuchli 
pope.*  Tlie  mutter  was  referred  by  Leo  to  thi 
who  appointed  a  commission  of  doctors  to  investi 
condemned  Hoogstraten  to  pay  Beuehhn 
irregularity  and  injustice  of  his  proceedin 
Meanwhile,  tiio  Dominicans  at  Cologne  had  ] 
'Bye-glass,'  and  liad  obtained  opinions  iu  t 
Paris  luid  other  universities.'  Again  the  case 
Leo,  and  Kouchliu's  cause  was  suppoi-ted  by 
tions  of  a  multitude  of  princes  und  prelates.^ 

'  This  011(1  oilier  .|i*umcnla  of  tlio  *  BcUroekh.  X! 

nffiiir   are  in  Vou  dcr  Hnnii's   Hist.  210. 

latprarin  KefiinnatiouiB,  PI.  II,  '  Sfhrockli,  xx 

"  V,  d.  Hatdl,  20-1.  lin  In  HniBiuun,  !• 

•  lb.  SI.  >  BuliGDB.  \±  4 

'  StrauHs.  i.  200.    Thii  Is  reprinted  Blran!^  i.  212. 

I>y  Vi.ii  dii  Hiirdt,  [jp.  16,  (diij.  ^  SclirOckh,  ii 
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willing  to  conrlemii  the  homaiiists  and  to  provoke  tlieDominicanSy 
committed  the  investigation  to  cardinal  Grimani  ;^  and,  although 
the  Dominicans  were  greatly  annoyed,  Beuchlin  was  but  imper- 
fectly satisfied  by  the  issue  of  a  mandate  which,  instead  of 
pronouncing  for  either  party,  superseded  the  suit.*' 

In  1519,  however,  the  quarrel  was  decided  after  the  manner 
of  the  age  and  country.  Francis  von  Sickingen,  a  gallant  but 
somewhat  lawless  noble,'  threatened  that,  unless  the  judgment 
of  Spires  were  carried  out  within  a  month,  he  would  lay  waste 
the  territory  of  Cologne.  In  consequence  of  this  threat,  Hoog- 
straten  and  his  party  paid  the  damages,  and  although  they 
made  underhand  attempts  to  excite  the  Boman  court  against 
Beuchlin^  and  even  procured  a  fresh  condemnation  of  his  book, 
it  appears  that  he  suffered  no  actual  molestation  until  his  death 
in  June,  1521.°» 

In  this  controversy  Reuchlin  was  supported  by  the  friends  of 
intellectual  progress  throughout  Europe,  who,  indeed,  learnt 
from  it  to  acknowledge  a  common  interest,  so  that  some  of  them 
even  spoke  of  themselves  as  Beuchlinists.^  There  were  writings 
on  both  sides,  both  serious  and  satirical ;  and  of  these  by  far  the 
most  effective  was  the  collection  of  letters  entitled  '  Epistolae 
Obscurorum  Virorum,'  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  in  1515, 
and  the  second  in  1517.^  The  chief  authors  of  these  letters  are 
supposed  to  have  been  John  Jager,  a  professor  of  Erfurt,  who 
styled  himself  Grotus  Bubianus,^  and  Ulric  von  Hutten,  a 
young  Literary  adventurer  of  noble  family  and  brilliant  talents, 
of  loose  morality  and  strong  reforming  zeal.^ 

*  EnummB  in  a  letter  to  Grimani,  ^  Crotus,  derived  from  Koorittf  was 
whom  he  had  known  at  Rome  (Ep.  167),  supposed  to  mean  Jdger,  tne  English 
expreaaes  great  indignation  at  the  con-  Hunter,  RubiantUf  from  rvbut,  referred 
dnot  of  Reuchlin 's  adversaries.  In  £p.  to  his  birthplace,  Domheim.  (Strauss, 
168,  he  recommends  him  to  the  favour  i.  2G).  Grotus  afterwards  became  a  friend 
of  Card.  Raphael  Riario.  of  Luther,  but  eventually  fell  back  to 

*  Ranke,  Hist.  Ref.  i.  304;  GieseL  the  Roman  church.  (Schrockh,  xxx. 
II.  iv.  883;  Hallam,  i.  410.  267-8.) 

"  See  Strauss,  ii.  73,  seqq.    He  was  •»  Hutten  was  born  in  1488,  and  died 

drawn  into  Reuchlin's  interest,  as  after-  in  1523.     Mr.  Hallam   says  tliat   his 

wards  into  that  of  Luther,  by  Hutten.  ^  early  death  seems  more  Ukelv  to  have 

"  The  further  proceedings  at  Rome  are  spared  the  reformers   some  deRree  of 

oommonly  overlooked,  as  by  Schrockh  shame,  than  to  have  deprived  them  of 

(XXX.  251).    See  Strauss,  ii.  19-23.  a  useful  supporter"  (Hist  Lit.  i.  409). 

■  Rayn.  1516.  84-^ ;  Schrockh,  xxx.  His  works,  and  those  which  have  beoi 

247-50";  Hallam,  i.  408 ;  Strauss,  i.  213.  attributed  to  him,  have  been  edited  by 

*  There  is,  in  some  of  the  editions  E.  Miinch,  Berlin,  1821-7;  but  the 
rinoe  1689,  a  third  part,  of  different  edition  is  not  considered  satisfactory, 
authorship,  and  far  inferior.  It  is  re-  Among  the  writings  in  which  he  is  sup- 
printed  in  Miinch'B  edition.  See  Strauss,  posed  to  have  shared,  is  the  '  Triumphus 
1.232.  Capnionis'  (reprinted  by   Miinch,  ii. 
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The  title  of  tliia  famous  satire  was  t 
of  llluHtrious  Men'  to  Uti-uohlin,  which 
published  in  1514,  with  the  intention 
ooiitest  with  the  Dominicans/  To  t 
'  Letters  of  OI>scure  Men,'  addressed  t 
win  von  Graes),  of  Cologne,  who  was  f 
Pfeffbrkom  in  his  Latin,'  and  was  obno: 
from  having  taken  the  side  opposite  to 
of  the  sc)ioo1  of  DevGDter  and  as  a  profe 
ture,  ho  might  have  been  expected 
'  Obscure  Mon '  display,  with  an  air  o 
tlie  characteri«tii's  of  the  vulj^r  monkis 
ifjnomiieo,  hiitred  of  improvement  ai 
intolcranc-o,  their  dull  sflf-Batisfaction, 
their  coarse  and  sliaraeless  sensuality, 
lastic  form  about  nonsensical  question 
tlie  contempt  of  jirofessed  theologians  i 
who  had  irregularly  intruded  into  thei 
ju-ohibit  (Ircek  and  the  "  new  Latinity 
Latin  lias  an  air  of  vc-risimilitade  whic 
The  audacity  of  the  hook  is  astounding 
Willi  Ortwin,"  with  rfofferkom  and  hit 
and  others,  miii^t  ap^>ear  to  a  modem  reai 
the  letters  of  imaginary  persons,  whom 
are  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  Latii 
which  arc  impudently  ascribed  to  Ortw 
3^0,  Hi<qq,)'  An  In  llii«  yimv,  und  iti  tliU  noi 
iiiitJinr,'hi|>,  m-c  l^tmiiiig,  i.  216.  Tlip  "Zizniil 
viiiiniu  thioriiH  ns  til  (lio  iiiitluirship  nf  )!ii.^| •riisn 
ilic  'KpiBtrilre'  an-  uLikd  hj  Sir  W.  fiilmrion 
Ilumilton  ('  Diwii»)[nn^'  221-3),  vhotc.  btcreticn 
(iirii  ooncluainn  is,  tliitt  Crolux,  I{utlcii,  as  ouv  < 
nu.l  DuBch  vcre  tlic  wrili^ra  (2i^).  Dr.  Urtwin. 
iiilL'aiuw  8upp(i8i<a  CrutiiH  Die  originKtur,  limving 
and  uttributiu  to  lliillt^n  llinw  li'ltrra  pimtioii  i 
ill  wliicli  an  uniiinintiitiiii:  with  Italy  H71).  ( 
iippeara,  im  Iluttuti  vn*  in  tliiit  couiitiv  iif  tiiG '  V 
wliin  tbv  first  i>ortinn  viis  pub]uli<Kl,  tn  iir>tii^ 
mill  till'  Iclti-M  if  tliJH  Icinil  ar<-  all  in  alVrw^m 
Port  II.  (i.  aia).  Cf.  Nciiilickcr  in  ■■nb  obw 
lltTzog,  iv,  ll'J.  ■  SIrnuss,  i.  ylB.    cpUMas, 

■  Epp.  OlMMnirunim  Vironiw,  p.  Ifil,  iliin  nmc 
oil.  Lnnil.  1710 :  t-trniua,  i.  20G.  lo  l«  lliu 

'  P.  211 :  cf.  StrBiws.  i.  20S.  v..n  Cirw 

■  Pj..  211.  213.  232,  235.  cieut  Rtn 
*  Urtwin  in  rrprcwMlteJ  as  thp  snu  nf    (Fiwio. 

a  priebt,  niid  na  liinuiilf  a  man  nf  lome  '  Enwl 
mornlii,  and  tno  iritiniiite  with  Mrs.  Imtion  of 
Ptetti'iknTD.  He  U  mid  to  hnw  a  me-  the  li'ttti 
b'mnl  iinrlc  nhn  Lh  a  h:<n;nnnn,  ami 
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who  had  been  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Beuchlin,  and  to  tlie 
formidable  Hoogstraten  himself,  whose  adventures  in  pursuing 
the  suit  against  Beuchlin  at  Borne  are  represented  as  haying 
ended  in  the  exhaustion  of  his  purse,  so  that  he  had  to  make  liis 
way  homewards  on  foot,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 


seasons.' 


The  effeol  of  these  letters  was  immense,  and  was  not  to  be 
counteracted  by  any  publications  on  the  otlier  side.  It  is  indeed 
said  with  apparent  seriousness  (although  we  may  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  the  statement)  that  tlie  imitation  of  tlie  monkish  style 
was  so  successful  as  to  deceive  some  of  the  satirized  party,  who 
lauded  and  circulated  the  book  as  a  precious  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy.*  But  those  against  whom  it  was  more  im- 
mediately directed  applied  at  Iloine  for  a  condemnation  of  it ; 
and  in  March,  1517,  Leo  issued  a  prohibition,^  whicli,  however, 
had  no  other  result  than  to  increase  the  celebrity  and  tlie  effect 
of  the  work. 

The  fame  of  Erasmus  was  more  popular  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  that  of  Keuchlin.  He  was  born  at  Botterdam  in 
1465,®  the  offspring  of  a  counexion  which  had  become  unlawful 
because  his  paternal  grandfather  had  determined  that  one  of  his 
many  sons  should  become  a  monk.**  The  father,  who  had  gone  to 
Italy,  was  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  priesthood  by  information 
sent  by  his  parents  that  the  mother  of  his  son  was  dead ;  and 
when  the  irrevocable  step  had  been  taken,  he  discovered  that 
the  report  was  false.®  Erasmus  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
early  education  under  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at 
Deventer.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and 
was  left  to  the  care  of  guardians,  who  made  away  with  his  pro- 
perty and  endeavoured  to  cover  their  dishonesty  by  persuading 
him  to  enter  a  cloister.*  The  influence  of  his  teachers  at  De- 
venter  was  used  for  the  same  purpose;*^  but  he  withstood  all 
solicitations  until  at  length  he  was  overcome  by  the  importunity 
of  a  pretended  friend,  who  represented  in  delusive  coloura  the 
advantages  of  the  monastic  life,  and  whose  treachery  and  worth- 

■  Pp.  72,  107,  Ac.  ^  Printed  in  Munch's  Introduction, 

•  Eraam.  Ep.  97i»,  i-ol.  1110;  T.  Mo-  21. 

riis,  in  Erasm.   t.  iii.    1575.     Sir  W.  '  See  Halluiu,  i.  402.    The  duto  more 

Hamilton  points  ont  that  ATiiittaire,  in  commonly  given  is  1467. 

dedienting  the  London  edition  of  1710  ^  Vita  (pix'tixcd  to  his  works):  Jortin, 

**  Isaiico    Bicker»taff,    araiigero,"    and  Life  of  Eraj^mus,  ed.  1,  ?ol.  i.  1-2. 

Steele,  in   acknowledging  the  compli-  *  Vita, 

ment  (Tutler,  No.  197),  supposed  tlie  '  lb. ;  Jortio,  i.  2-3. 

LettcrH  to  bo  really  the  work  of  the  '  Vitit;    Ep.  S  (append.);    Milman, 

pretended  writers.  Essays,  S3-4. 
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lessnesa  lie  afterwards  discovered."  J 
eighteen  tie  became  a  novice;  afte 
made  bin  [>rofessioH  among  tlie  Aug 
and  in  14!i2  lie  wat  ordained  a  prie 
bU  history  wrre  nut  likely  to  iinpre 
opinion  of  thij  monaiilic  system,  and  1 
Tcntnal  life  were  repulsive.  We  oann 
birth,  liis  siilitAry  position,  tlic  frauds 
victim,  the  Iiurdslijps  and  uncertainty 
the  prclongiond  of  juitrims  and  the  slack 
with  liisncrvmw  tem|>eramentnnd  the 
partly  an  efft-ct  of  the  monastic  diet,'  t 
spirit  of  distrust  and  caution,  which  ei 
of  8i.-lflshne58. 

After  having  hecn  drawn  from  bin 
of  Oambroy.  he  pursued  his  stuilies  at 
ft  pupil,  Lord  Mouiitjoy,  by  whom  he 
His  first  visit  to  this  country,  in  141)8, 
1505,  1511-14,  and  1515,  during  whi< 
to  learn  the  lan^uiige,  and  on  that  ui 
bestowel  on  him  by  archbishop  Warlm 
with  many  eminent  men — among  then 
bishop  of  Rocliosler,  Tonst;il,  afterwai 
»{  Durham,  Linacrc,  and  the  yoiinj 
whose  early  promise  he  speaks  in  ext 
chosen  associntcs  were  John  Colet,  de;i 
of  St  Paul'R  Sihool,  by  whom  his  i 
aflectcd,''  and  Thomas  llore.  With  t} 
of  familiar  intimacy  and  in  a  close  s 
resided  at  both  tlio  iniivorsities,  and  di 
visit  waa  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambr 

In  1508  ho  was  able  to  fulfil  a  Ion 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  by  sch 
siastical  personages  with  flattering  res 

■  ViU;  Jnrtin.i.  3-4:  Milm.  S6.  bam.s 

'  Vit«;'Kp.'l67.Ac.  n.  F,' 

'  At  tn  tb>-  uretuhrd  fiirc,  anil  ntlicr  r  >-l 

mlc'riua  wJiich  he  cniluroJ  in  llie  Cul-  djviniB 

lujip!  uf  Moiitai;;u,   at   P^irU,    neo  tho  iiiclcgi 

■  Iclitliyo|ibBgia.'  Oi>iTii,i,  SCHJ;  »iiU  thu  (Kp.lt 

Lifu  pn-flii-d  t>i  hU  works.  ■■liilil  o 

-  S<s;b.ihm,  'ThoOircrdKerormpra,'  '  So 

91.  '  Er 

•  Ep.  144:  Jortin.i.  St5.    AKt.Wiir-  ■  K[i 
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iS  pablished  in  1500,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged,  had  laid  the 
i  foundation  of  a  great  reputation  for  ability  and  learning.    His 
a  •  Praise  of  Polly,*  meditated  during  his  return  from 
;.•  Italy  to  England,  and  completed  in  the  house  of  Sir    '  * 
f   Thomas  More,  acquired  a  vast  popularity,  twenty-seven  editions, 
^    at  least,  having  been  published  during  his  lifetime.*    In  this, 
I   after  a  long  exordium,  in  which  pedantry  is  perhaps  more  con- 
.    spicuous  than  wit,  he  keenly  attacks  the  prevailing  follies  of  all 
.    classes,  but  especially  the  faults  of  the  clergy  and  the  supersti- 
tions  which  they  fostered.^     His  *  Colloquies,'   of  later  date 
(1527),  were  so  eagerly  received  that  in  one  year  24,000  copies 
were  sold;'  and  in  these  again  he  assailed  with  especial  force 
the  mistaken  devotions  which  the  monks  inculcated,  with  the 
intrusiveness  and  rapacity  of  the  mendicants  in  connexion  with 
deathbeds,  wills,  and  funerals/ 

In  addition  to  his  original  writings,  Erasmus,  who  about  the 
year  1515  established  himself  at  Basel,  where  his  works  were 
printed  by  Froben,  was  diligently  employed  on  labours  of  other 
kinds — editions  of  classical  works,  of  St.  Jerome,"  and  other 
fathers;  and  in  1516  he  produced  his  Greek  New  Testament, 
with  a  corrected  Latin  version — ^the  earliest  edition,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  which  the  original  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  was 
offered  to  the  world.* 

His  old  associates  at  Stein  had  chosen  one  of  his  friends  as 
abbot,  and  were  induced  by  the  renown  which  Erasmus  had 
acquired  to  attempt  to  regain  him  for  their  society ;  but  he  had 
been  released  by  the  pope  from  his  monastic  obligations,**  and 
expressed  in  his  answer  an  inflexible  resolution  to  be  no  more 
ensnared  in  a  way  of  life  which  his  reason,  his  feelings,  and 
his  experience  condemned.*^ 

*  Strauss,  ITIr.  V.  Hutti  n.  ii.  246.  Eratmey  n.  Q.    The  orilinary  number 

"  E.g.  IndiilgiDCCR,  Opera,  iii.  444;  of  copied  then  printed  in  an  edition  was 

ihe  use  of  psalms  as  chsrms,  445;  de-  300.  (Ilallam,  i.  341.)  Of  one  of  Savona 

votion  to  parliculnr  Bnint«f  and  expe<'tft-  mla's  works,  1500  were  published.    (P. 

tion  of  currs    from    them,  445,  450;  Delfini,  in  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  iii.  1154.) 

Silgrimages,  456;    frivolous  seholnvtic  ICrasmus,    notwithstanding    tho    great 
isputes,  404;    iiicontiistcnt  formalism,  rale  of  his  works,  made  out  little  by 
471  ;  varieties  of  reii;;ious  orders,  478;  tlrem.    (Jortin,  i.  67.) 
absurdities  of  prenchors,  474 ;  the  fault4  y  As  to  this  last,  see  the  Dialogue 
of  biBho{)8  and  popes,  Julius's  love  of  *  Exsequin  Seraphicie.' 
war,  &c.,  482,  seqq. ;  secular  lordship  of  '  As  to  tho  ^etitness  of  this  under- 
German  prelates,  455;   ab^uld  misin-  takiug,  see  t.  iii.  146 ;  also  the  letter  to 
terprctation  of  Seripture.  495,  Ac.    (See  tln^  pope  (Ep.  174),  and  I^eo's  nrknow- 
Hallam,   i.  404;    Milm.    lOU ;    Kanke,  ledgment  (Ep.  178). 
Hist.  Ref.  i.  281).)  •  P.  664. 

"  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  "  Append.  Ep.  S,  col.  1529. 

portly  tlie  effect  of  a  report   that  the  •  Append.  Ep.  5,  a.d.  1514;  Jortin.  i. 

Ux>k  was  fnrhMdon.     See  Bavlf,  ait.  60;  Milin.  ltJ7. 
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A  career  so  brilliant  and  so  contrary  to  the  common  ecds- 
siastical  manner  of  thinking  could  not  be  without  oppontioB. 
His  New  Testament  was  attacked ;  why  should  the  lancio^  | 
of  the  schismatic  Greeks  interfere  with  the  sacred  and  traditioMl  i 
Latin?  How  could  any  improvement  be  made  on  the  Yulgifc 
translation?  There  was  a  college  at  Cambridge,  espeeiiDj 
proud  of  its  theological  character,  which  would  not  admit  a  ccp 
within  its  gates  ;^  and  from  many  other  quarters  there  was  ai 
outcry  against  the  dangerous  novelty.*  But  the  editor  was  able 
to  shelter  himself  under  the  name  of  pope  Lieo,  who  had  accep^ied 
the  dedication  of  the  volume.' 

At  the  time  which  we  have  reached  Srasmus  stood  at  the 
head  of  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  He  had  been  patronini 
invited,  pensioned,  tempted  with  offers  of  promotion,  by  aD 
the  chief  princes  of  Europe,  and  by  prelates  innumerable.'  And 
thus  far  he  was  regarded  by  the  opponents  of  innovation  as  & 
dangerous  reformer.  A  different  state  of  things  was  at  bani 
wht>n,  finding  himself  unable  to  advance  with  the  movement  of 
popular  opinion — unable,  from  his  critical  and  somewhat  inde- 
cisive temper,  to  take  part  thoroughly  either  with  the  reformenor 
with  their  adversaries,  because  he  saw,  as  he  believed,  the  erron 
of  both  parties — reproached  by  those  who  had  left  him  behini 
and  distrusted  by  tlK>8e  whom  ho  had  once  opposed,  but  to  whose 
interest  lie  had  fallen  back, — he  spent  his  last  years  in  disquiet 
and  in  the  turmoil  of  bitter  controversy,  a  mark  for  obloquy  from 
both  sides,  and  at  hist  left  as  his  epitaph  the  melancholy  words* 
**  The  Lutheran  tragedy  loaded  him  with  intolerable  ill-will; 
he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  both  parties,  while  he  endeavoured  to 
consult  the  good  of  botli."** 

Powerful  as  scliolarship  had  been  in  preparing  the  ^vay  for  a 
reformation,  the  great  change  which  was  actually  at  hand— a 
change  which  not  only  rent  from  the  papacy  a  large  portion  of 
its  dominion,  but  compelled  it  to  undertake  new  and  vigorous 
measures  of  internal  reform — was  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  efforts  of  scholars  or  men  of  elegant  letters,  but  by  ruder 
and  perhaps  more  earnest  lal)ourers. 

*  "No  quia   id  volumcn    equis  nut  •  Epp.  Obec.  Vir.  292;  Jortin,  i-49; 

nnvibiifl,  aut  plaustriB  aut  bajulU  intra  Gicscl.  II.  iv.  530. 

ejuB  coUegii  poinoeria  iuvoherct."    Ep.  '  Schrockh,  xxxiv.  146. 

14S  (mifldatod).  «  Append.  Ep.  8,  &c.           *  ViU 
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A. 

ABBBEVTAT0B8,  College  of,  513-4,  530. 

Absolution  cui  cautdam,  4. 

Abystjinia,  624. 

Aooeas  at  papal  elections,  469. 

Adria,  kingdom  of,  161. 

Agnes,  queen  of  Hungary,  40. 

Agricola,  667. 

Aguilur,  GonsalYO  de,  565-6,  573,  581, 
596,  598,  5i)9. 

Aichdpaltcr,  Peter.    (See  Peter.) 

d'Ailly.  Peter,  160,  174-5,  179,  189, 
256,  257.  259,  276-7,  286,  294, 
350 ;  is  sent  to  Avignon  and  to 
Rome,  177;  becomes  cardinal,  258; 
his  sermon  on  papal  and  secular 
power,  260;  tract  on  ecclesiastical 
power,  273;  is  against  John  Petit, 
299 ;  against  John  of  Mun(;on,  363  ; 
on  the  ri^ht  of  voting  in  councils, 
261 ;  on  festivals,  361 ;  on  the  Eu- 
charist, 367. 

Albergiiti,  cardinal,  441,  460,  469,  470. 

Albert  of  Austria,  king  of  the  liomuns, 
murder  of,  13,  40. 

U.  king  of  the  Romans,  426,  434 ; 

chosen  king  of  Bohemia,  457. 

the  Great,  355. 

Albic,  abp.  of  Prague,  241,  244. 

Albomoz,  card.  Giles,  134,  136-7,  142. 

Alcald  {see  Gomplutensiun)  ;j  univer- 
sity of,  664-5. 

Alexander  III.  pope,  13,  208. 

V.   ijope,  election   of,   192  ;    his 

earlier  life,  193 ;  dissolves  the  council 
of  Phia,  248 ;  is  acknowledged  as 
popi>,  160  ;  owned  in  Bohemia,  238  ; 
Lis  instructions  to  Zbynko,  abp.  of 
Prague,  ih. ;  weakness  i»f  his  cha- 
racter and  administration,  247 ;  re- 
tains annates,  335  ;  his  death,  249. 
VI.  pope,  494.  547,  6r)2,  656,  665 ; 


his  promotions,  494 ;  expects  to  be 
chosen  pope,  541;  is  elected,  552; 
his  early  life,  553 ;  character,  553-5 ; 
his  children,  55r)-6;  connects  his 
family  with  the  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
558;  his  answer  to  Charles  VIII..  ih. ; 
applies  to  the  Grand  Turk  for  help, 
ih. ;  distress  at  the  French  invasion 


of  Italy,  560-1;  his  dealings  with 
Charles  VIII.,  561-2;  his  deposition 
proposed,  561  ;  supposed  to  have 
poisoned  Djem,  564;  refuses  to  in- 
vest Charles  in  Naples,  ih.\  avoid/i 
him  on  his  return,  ih. ;  his  schemes 
for  his  family,  566;  behaviour  on 
the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gandia, 
568-9 ;  partiality  for  Spaniards,  568 ; 
subserviency  of  his  cardinals,  569; 
his  relations  with  France  and  Naples, 
572;  pronounces  Frederick  of  Na- 
ples deposiMi,  573;  receives  Cscsar 
Borgia  with  triumph,  574 ;  dealings 
with  Louis  XII..  ih.\  poisons  car- 
dinal Orsini,  577;  afniid  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  577,  581;  abominations  of 
his  court.  579;  devices  for  money, 
ih. ;  rei^  of  terror  at  Rome,  581 ; 
his  dealings  with  Savonarola,  586- 
593 ;  manufactiu'e  of  cardinals,  579, 
596 ;  opinion  of  Julius  II.  597 ;  hig 
bull  ns  to  newly-discovered  lands, 
625 ;  policy  as  to  Jews,  628-9 ;  his 
di^th,  582. 

Alexians.  order  of,  351. 

Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  481,  488-9 ;  puts 
down  the  schism  of  Benedict  XI II., 
376 ;  adopted  by  Joanna  of  Naples, 
375;  gets  investiture,  and  desirts 
the  council  of  Basel,  434,  436 ; 
threatens  Rome,  468 ;  befriends 
Valla,  475  ;  patronises  literature, 
473 ;  evades  a  crusade,  491 ;  disposes 
of  his  dominiuns,  492. 

duke  of  Calabria,  afterwards  king 

of  Naples,  535,  537,  556-8,  562-3. 

XI.  of  Ca.-tille,  339. 

duke  of  Ferrara,  578,  603,  605, 


617. 

Alidosi,  airdinal,  607-8. 

Alleniand,  Louis,  cardinal.  425-7,  429, 
4301,  433,  463-4,  472. 

Alum  mines  of  La  Tolfu.  507,  512. 

Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy.  (See  Fe- 
lix V.) 

d'Amboise,  cardinal,  570,  595-6,  600-1, 
603. 

America,  624-5. 

Amurath  II.,  443. 

Andrew,  St.,  head  of,  brought  to  Rome, 
506-7. 
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Andrew  of  Himgftry.  112-8. 

bp.  of  Mi'pira,  42-i. 

abbot  of  Kenclufe,  257. 

>  of  I'Lia.  Hculptor,  304. 

Andronicus  II.,  cm|«ror,  10,  303. 

HI ,  3U4,  30<'»-7. 

Angelica  of  FicHok',  477,  548,  663. 
Annates  05,  1G8-9,  294.  335,  423,  471. 

535,  621-2. 
Anne  of  Ik>heniia,  queen  of  England, 

158.  23i). 
of  Brittany,  604  ;  marries  Chirlet 

VIII.,  320 ;  luarriea  LouU  XI  I.,  570 ; 

her  death,  608. 
Antichrifit,  ex{K.H:lation  uf,  635. 
Antoninufl,  St.,  arehbp.  of  Florence, 

160.  468,  477.  548. 
Ap{)eaLi  to  a  general  couucil  forbidden, 
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Arbuct,  Peter,  627. 
Arehdeaoons,  349. 
Architecture,  3f*>4,  658-60. 
Ariatotlu,  study  of,  474,  G67. 
Armenia,  310,  452. 
Arnold  of  Vilk-neuve,  61. 
Arnui,  peniecuiiou  for  witchcraft  at, 

632-3. 
Articuli  Cleri,  195,  338,  341. 
Arundel,  Thou.,   abp.  of  Canterbury, 

342,347:  oppoB-aWyclifism,  222-3; 

condr.*mii8   Ku^^lLsli   vorisiond  of  the 

Boriptun-s,  223;  his  fun<-ral  Bi.rnioa 

on  Anne  of  I)<iheniia,  230. 
Aschatfeiibur>;.  concordat  of,  471. 
Asia,  ChriHti.inily  in,  311,  624. 
AatKT,  llegiiiJiM  dc,  bp.  of  Wiiichest  r, 

r.K>. 

Aub«Tt  Stephen.     (iSft' Innocent  VI  ) 

d'AubusAon,  nia>t.  r  of  the  order  of  JSt. 
John,  and  o.iniinul,  546. 

Augiitftini:iii  triurst.  218. 

Avign-in,  Hcttltincnt  of  the  papacy  at, 
8-i>;  effcots  of  thin,  ib.  62.  105,*147; 
tm  V^  Knjj:I;in<l,  191 ;  purchaijc  of  the 
city  by  the  i)0|.e,  114  ;  palace  of,  98, 
105,  141;  bridge  of.  burnt,  175; 
plai;ue  at.  122. 

A^shton,  John,  213-4. 


B. 


"  Babylonian  captivity,"  8,  147. 
Bainbiidgo,  abp  of  York  and  cardinal, 

602,  607. 
Bajazift  I,  309,  310. 

II.,  f.45.6.  564. 

Baldfi,  jnriitt,  15(). 

Baldwin,  abp.  of  Treves,  41,  72,  104, 

845. 

Ball,  John,  210-11. 

Balue,  cardinal,  505,  528.  539,  547. 


Baphomct,  30-1. 

Barbo,  Peter.     {See  Phnl  IL) 

Barlaam,  sent  to  Arignon.  tOii  hmi 
ooiitroYeniy  with  the  Horctaii 
3J5-0;  joind  the  Latin  chmek,  SN; 
promoted  the  study  of  Greek  in  fte 
west,  30G,  360. 

Bartolino,  jurist,  104. 

Bartoloiueo,  Fr.i,  piiinter.  585, 587. 

Basel,  reco:ieiled  to  the  chure^  IK; 
council  np]x>inte>l  to  meet  iS,  M: 
delay  of  o|x;niii*^,  401 ;  EugniuIV. 
wishes  to  diflsoivo  the  oooudL  487; 
reiuoniitninoea  (if  Cosarini  406;  the 
fitii  0:  miun,  407 ;  deputatinofi,  4M; 
Engliah  repreeeiitativea.  A.;  fmk 
attempt  to  di8»:)lyo,  409;  detlngi 
with  I^ihemians,  412;  their  tirins 
ib,;  dis'jtissiona  with  them,  413-^: 
oppositiuii  to  the  pipe,  417;  pi»- 
cecdiufins  iH^iinst  him,  41M;  the 
councirs  seal,  419 ;  lecoucfliitioi 
with  £ugo:iiuB,  420*1 ;  prei.-Witf 
Sigismund,  ib. ;  legate  a  admitted  t» 
preside,  421 ;  rtfoniilnf?  decrees,  423- 
3;  corrcspondt-uce  with  Eogtidu. 
423;  ne;>:otiati.in8  with  GKdn,42i 
438-1);  KugoniuBtraD8fi.ntheooaadl 
to  Ferrara.  ib.;  fuither  pruoeedlip 
against  him,  li. ;  mutual  demmciar 
tions  of  councils,  425 ;  dtssertioDi 
from  Bus:!,  i6. :  mvv  leaden,  &; 
sympathy  in  Frani'O  anti  Genuviv, 
426;  votes  the  pojn?  piohjiaed,  427; 
neutrality  of  G'trmatiy.  42«J;  lunu- 
bere  of  low  oon-.liti.-n,  424  427;  yso- 
nounct>8  the  ytouv  iIe]ii>BeJ.  428;  a 
nevvelwti<»nr»^8oIvt*d  on,  430:  pU^tt*? 
at  I^sel,  Hk  ;  deort-e  f<*T  the  Iinma- 
cidiiti'  Conc^jj>tion,  431  :  electoral 
a>lle^e,  431;  chfiodts  Felix  V.  ft.: 
decline  of  the  eouneil,  434-5;  pre- 
sence of  Frederifk  111.,  436;  e.nJ  of 
the  connoii,  436-7,  472;  quieti*-nof 
itu  anthoiity,  437  ;  dt.*crifs  jmrtly  ac- 
cepted bv  Eugeiiiud,  465 ;  effecti  of 
it.  644 ;  decree  for  monastiu  reform. 
653. 

Bavard,  605.610.619. 

Bt  ards.  pajKil,  433. 

Beatific  vision,  oontn)veisy  on.  93. 

Beaufort,  Henry,  bp.  of  WinchcsUT 
and  cunlinal,'  293,  378,  397  ;  his 
crnsa  le  in  Bolienda,  395-<}. 

Beaumont,  I^mis  dc,  bp.  of  Durham, 
196,  35). 

Beck,  Antony,  bp.  of  Durham.  38. 

Bocket,  St.  Thomis,  of  C'antcrbun-, 
195,  210,  361,  664. 

Btjjhards.  Bc^uines,  226,  314-5,  317. 

Bi^giade,  s.ege  of,  490. 

Bembo.  cardinal,  616.  668. 

Bintdict  XL,  p^pe,  15,  303;  clccti-d, 
2 ;    conciliatory    measures    towards 
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Philip  the  Fair,  ih, ;  liis  government, 
4 ;  his  death,  4r^, 
^Benedict  XII.,  352 ;  election  and  ehu- 
ntotcT uf«  97-8,  1U5 ;  founds thcpiila<!o 
of  Avignon,  98 ;  repaira  Romaa 
churchc'B,  &c.,  ih.;  his  relations  viith 
PhUip  of  Valois,  ib.  102-3 ;  with 
IjOUIS  of   Gemiany,   10()-2  ;    corre-  . 

Sfiondence  with    tliu    Circi^ks,  304 ; 
iflouurages  corruption  of  the  curia, 
285 ;  his  di  ath,  lai. 
■  XIII.,  452 ;  election  of,  173 ;  hitt 

professioiiB  and  practice,  174 :  French 
miMion  to,  175 ;  obedience  of  Franco 
withdrawn  from,  177  :  id  bmieged  in 
Avignon,  ib, ;  CBrap<  s,  178 ;  n'^;ain8 
strength,  179;  obedience  of  France 
restored,  180 ;  negr)tiate8  witli  Boni-  : 
ftoe  IX.,  18U;  with  Gregory  XII., 
18S-4;  again  renounced  by  France,  : 
185-6 ;  hid  bulls  torn  up,  18G ;  his  ar- 
rest ordered,  but  he  eBcai)e8  to  Pcri>i- 
giian,  187 ;  deserted  by  his  cardinals, 
lb. ;  holds  a  council,  188 ;  declared 
by  the  council  of  Pifca  to  U;  deposed, 
192;  maintains  h'S  pafMii'y,  247;  is 
inviti'd  to  the  council  of  Gmstance,  1 
255;   negotiations  with  Sigismund,  I 
288-9;    renounced   by  Aragon,  &c., 
209;  decUred  to  be  deposed,  290-1 ; 
end  of  his  line,  37(>,  488. 
Benedictine  order,  352,  651,  654. 
Bernard  Dclieicsi,  5,  70. 

Guidouis,  67. 

Baptise.  258. 

Bernardine,  St.,  of  Siena,  363,  374-5, 

44-i,  487. 
Borthold,  abp.  of  Mentz,  665. 
Beitrandy,  Peter,  bp  of  Autun,  341. 
B^Bsarion,  abp.    of  Nieoca,  482,   488, 
494.  506.  509,  512.  523 ;  attends  the 
council  of   Ferrara   and    Florence, 
442,  445-9,  464 ;  is  made  ciirdiniil, 
452;  life  at  Rome.  465-6;  is  ncitrly 
chosen    pope,  488,  527;    stnt   into 
Germany  for  a  crusade,  501  ;    h<s 
mission  to  Louis    XL,  and    death, 
528. 
Bethlehem  chapel,  at  Prague,  232,  237- 

8.  241,  243-5,  38(». 
Bible,   Kngli^h    translations    of,    208; 
Wyclif  s  translation,  209 :  other  ver- 
nacular translations,  230.  3(>8,  664-5. 
Birclli,  John,  general  of  the  Carthu- 
sians, 130. 
Bisliopricks.  patronage  of  usurped  by 

popes,  107. 
Bishops,   256.   348;  titular,  261,  349; 
autliority  of  the  order  lessened,  344 ; 
api)ointment  of  in  England,  337-8. 
Bisset,  Baldred,  43. 
Black  I>rath,  121-6,  211,  317,  326;  its 

effect  on  monastic  discipline.  355. 
Bocossiui,  Nicolas.    (iSes  Benediet  XL) 


Boccaccio,  122,  351,  352,  866,  369;  his 

account  of  the  Black  Death,  122. 
Bohemia,  kingdom  of,  90;  church  of, 
mudo  independent  of  the  see  of 
Mentz,  233;  reforming  movements 
in,  226,  Keqq. ;  English  influence  on, 
230;  ineffectual  legislation  of  Charles 
IV.  against  herc-sy,  315 ;  ailminis- 
tration  of  the  Eucharist  in  both 
kinds.  359 ;  commotions  in,  after  the 
council  of  Constance,  380;  wars  in, 
382,  seqq.;  various  pnrti(S  in,  385; 
atrocity  of  the  wur,  389 ;  desolation 
of  the  i*ountry,  390;  former  splen- 
dour of  churches,  389 ;  more  warfare, 
402 ;  Cesarini's  correspondence,  403 ; 
divisions  of  jyartics,  405 ;  correspond- 
ence with  the  council  of  Basel,  411 ; 
Bohemian  deputat.on  there,  412-5 ; 
the  Compaetaiaj  416 ;  defeat  and 
d(«th  of  the  Procopii,  417 ;  Compete- 
taUi  ratified,  455;  Philibert  of  Cou- 
tances  and  Kokyczana,  456 ;  anarchy 
on  the  death  of  Albert,  457 ;  decline 
of  Taborites,  459;  correspondence 
with  the  Greek  church,  518;  reign 
of  Ladislaus,  ib. :  reign  of  George  of 
Podibrad,  519-525 ;  origin  of  the 
United  Brethren,  520;  later  hist  )ry, 
639-40. 
Bologna,  university  of,  187,  365;  con- 
cordat of.  620-3 ;  punishment  of 
magistrates  for  violating  clerical  im- 
munities, 650. 
Bonagratia,  Franciscan,  88,  91.  101. 
Bonifare  VIII.  jwpe,  1,  2,  332  336; 
persecution  of  his  memory  by  Philip 
the  Fair.  3,  10-1,  42-6. 

IX.,  188,  250,  309,  310,  318,  338, 

358 ;  election  of,  168 ;  his  rapacity, 
169,  171,  335;  he  leaves  Rome,  but 
returns,   171  ;    repairs   and  fortifies 
the  city,  172 ;  his  great  |M)wer  there, 
tb.;  endiavours  to  gain  the  French 
king,  ami  to  prevent  the  election  of 
a  rival  pope.  172-3;  his  relations  with 
the  emperor  Ru]:)ert,  179;   he  ocle- 
brat(S  a  jubilee  in  1390,  171;   and 
another  in  1400,  172 ;  his  pmctice  as 
to  indulgences,  359,  360;    ho  dis- 
countenances   Lol lardy,    222 ;    his 
death,  180-1. 
Borgia,  Alfonso.    (See  Calixtus  III.) 
—  Ciesar,  555,  558,  646 ;  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  556;  s:nt  with 
Charles  VlIL,   but  absconds,  562 ; 
sus{)ccte<l  of  munlerintr  his  brother, 
567-8;  crowns  Frederick  of  Naples, 
569 ;  throws  off  his  clerical  charact^'r, 
570 ;  his  mission  to  France,  mar- 
riage, &c.,  570-1 ;  cruelties.  *c.,  nt 
Capua,  573;  eouiiuests.  574;  rceep- 
tion  at  Rome.  f6. ;  administration  of 
Romagua.  575 ;  ch-alings  with  Louis 
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Iiucli,  Jolin,  653-5. 
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CnlixtftKiL  US5.    (Cvt  I'tmiiii'BtH.) 
Cntixliin  III.,  prijic,  475;   iK-ctinii  of, 
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1^1  l.i>.l.a;b.41l4. 
CnlliiiiHt'hui  I'^xgKTinw.  514. 
I'^'inliray,  Ioj^iil'  cif,  (imi-l. 
(.;niii>>riil((ri,  uiilvonilf  of,  (^i;lt. 
Cnnon  Jjiw,  co[ii]dc..tiiiii  of,  33SA, 
Cnu'ind.  aai.  Ms. 

<'«iHnpim-[i.,  J'.liii.  <tiiivr..r.  :-ill5-7. 
I'nnUrbujy,    niiDn.rilv   nf    luiur    ur 
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tion  to  Louis  IV.,  109-111 ;  is  at  the 
battle  of  Creasy,  111 ;  Acknowledged 
as  kinfi:  of  tlie  Bomans  aft^T  the  death 
of  Louis,  126-7 ;  reconciliation  of 
Basel  and  Strashurg,  126, 32(>;  differ- 
ence  of  his  reputation  in  Gemuiny 
and  in  Bohemia,  127;  his  govern- 
ment of  Bohemia,  128;  founds  the 
university  of  Prague,  ih.  234 ;  gets 
Prague  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
rick,  233;  his  fundncss  for  relics, 
128;  his  dealings  with  Rienzi,  121; 
legislation  aguinst  heresy,  315;  he 
sanctions  the  sale  of  Avignon  to  the 
pope,  114;  his  coronation  at  Rome, 
136 ;  return  to  Germany,  137 ;  his 
Golden  Bull,  ib.  339;  he  urges  the 
pope's  return  to  Rome,  140 ;  visit  to 
Avignon,  141  ;  witli  Urban  V.  at 
Rome,  142 ;  return  to  Prague,  143 ; 
his  son  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 
148 ;  his  death,  159. 

Charles  V.,  emperor,  280,    581,  599, 
618. 

v.,  king  of  France,  81,  91, 147-8, 

154,  280  ;  the  papacy  said  to  have 
been  ofifered  to  Jiim,  158 ;  his  death, 
t&. 

VI.  of  France,  175,  177,  180,  298; 

liis  accession,  158;  his  lunacy,  (b. 
172,  174  ;  endeavours  to  heal  the 
g^reat  schism,  173;  meeting  with 
WencesLius  at  Reims,  176 ;  taxes  the 
clergy,  169;  pensions  the  Greek  em- 
peror, 309;  death  of.  377. 

VIL  of  France  (as  Daupliiii),  298 ; 

his  accession,  377;  gives  up  the  na- 
tional church's  rights,  ih. ;  dealings 
OS  to  the  council  of  Basel,  424,  426 ; 
enacts  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Bourges,  426;  reconciled  with  poi>o 
Eugenius,  459 ;  meeting  at  I^ourges, 
470 ;  unfavourable  to  a  crusade,  490 ; 
his  death  and  funeral,  504. 

VIII.   of   Fnmce,    accession    of, 

540 ;  his  marriage,  (b. ;  his  cha- 
racter, 557 ;  resolves  to  invade  Italy, 
557,  559;  cros^ses  the  Alps,  559;  at 
Asti,  Milan,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  559- 
60;  at  Rome,  561-2;  gains  Naples, 
563  ;  mismanagement  there,  ib. ; 
coronation,  564;  return  northwards, 
ib. ;  battle  of  Fomuovo,  565 ;  his 
death,  569. 

II.  of  Naples,  11. 

of  Durazzo,  gains  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  161-2;  quarrels  with  Urban 
VI.,  164 ;  claims  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  is  killed  there,  168. 

,  duke  of  Burgundy,  486,  526,  647. 

of  Valois,  6,  17,  44,  63 ;  a  candi- 
date for  the  empire,  41 ;  crusade  pro- 
jected under,  9,  303. 

Kobert(Charobert),  of  Hungary,  11. 


Chancer,  349,  351,  869. 

Chiohele,  archbp.  of  Canterbury,  290, 
293;  his  troubles  with  M;irtin  V., 
378-9. 

Chillenden,  prior  of  Canterbury,  352. 

China,  Christianity  in,  311. 

Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  360. 

Chur,  bishop  of,  292. 

Cib6,  family,  542. 

,  Francis,  542-3, 614 ;  his  marriage 

and  descendants,  545. 

,    John    Baptist.     (See  Innocent 

VIIL) 

Ciceronian  ism,  668. 

Cimabue,  364. 

Cistercians,  158,  352,  655. 

Cividule,  coum-il  at,  188. 

Classical  learning,  revival  of,  474,  667- 
8 ;  character  of  the  scholars,  476. 

Clem(;nt  V.,  poix),  337,  348,  352,  358, 
365;  election  of,  6-7;  coronation,  8; 
removal  of  the  papacy  to  Avignon,  7- 
8 ;  his  character,  8-9 ;  corruptions  of 
his  court,  9 ;  his  bubserviency  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  ib. ;  his  detention  at 
Poiti«;r8,  10-1 ;  relations  with  Eng- 
land, 35;  affair  of  the  Templars,  11, 
sciiq. ;  intrigues  as  to  the  empire,  41 ; 
tried  to  rescue  the  memory  of  Btini- 
face,  VIII.  42-3;  compromise  with 
Philip,  44-5  ;  encourages  Charles  of 
Valuis  in  designs  on  the  Eaist,  303 
excommunicates  Heni-y  VII.,  55 
claims  vicariate  of  the  empire,  72 
his  practice  as  to  commendam,  345 
quarrel  with  the  Venetians,  and  bull 
against  them,  58-9 ;  additions  to  the 
canon  law,  334 :  what  he  effected, 
60  ;  his  death,  59  ;  burial,  62. 

VI.  196,  317,  352 ;   his  election, 

104 ;  devotion  to  the  French  interest, 
t6.  ;  character  and  administration, 
105 ;  his  enmity  to  Louis  IV.,  106-7 ; 
is  solicited  to  return  to  Rome,  106 ; 
proclaims  a  jubilee,  106,  128,  359; 
orders  a  new  election  to  the  empire, 
107  ;  prescribes  terms  to  Louis,  108 ; 
favours  Charles  of  Moravia,  109 ;  his 
proceediugs  as  to  the  murder  of  An- 
drew of  Naples,  114 ;  purehasi'S 
Avignon,  ib. ;  consecrates  the  Rhone 
for  burial  of  victims  of  the  plague, 
122;  condemns  fiagellanoy,  125; 
maintains  the  cause  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  125,  356 ;  his  negritiations 
with  the  Greeks,  307;  excommunicates 
John  Visconti,  132 ;  his  death,  129. 

VII.    (Robert  of  Geneva),   165, 

363;  election  of,  in  opposition  to 
Urban  VI.,  157 ;  he  visits  Naples, 
but  is  com|)elled  to  leave  it,  160; 
settles  at  Avignon,  ib. ;  professes 
himself  willing  to  submit  to  a  coun- 
cil, 167;   encourages  Louis  of  Anjou, 
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CLtiML.Nl  VII. 

IGl ;  his  oxucti.>niJ.  108-9 ;   bribtry, 
107  :  bin  lU-atli.  173. 
Clciuonl  VII.  (JuliuM  di-'  Mitliei),  43:«, 
5:W,   <il7  ;   ittJic'iiiAS   LuuU   d'Alle- 
iiiiiinl,  4*20. 

CirUli  UtilK'S.  3!il- 

ClerfTV.  imiu'iiiilii.s  aiul  privilege:*  of. 
1U:»,  3:il»-3*:«,  04'J  ;  imqiuilili.-s 
Bnioiig.  340  :  rchtniiutri  on  iui'icaiie  of 
thtir  wmilth.  ih.;  ignorance  among 
Ih  in,  337.  3.'it>;  forMiMcii  to  curry 
tin  ccrtuiii  »*coupations.  3i9;  fbargei* 
tt;;ainHt  thmi,  3J8-3:)().  050  ;  tho.H»  of 
Kiiglu!^!  taxi' 1  by  tlivir  own  nrilur, 
11»0. 

'•CUMiria  T.uiii*?/'  2,  1»,  3,31. 

Clunirt.^JJj'J. 

Cobhuui,  l^»nl.     (Sie  OMcjistle.) 

,  ThnuiuH.  '>XM. 

Ccour,  Janio8,  4S9. 

Giilct,  John,  Ori7. 

Gologuo,  privih'^i.'s  of  ari'liblbliop  of, 
7*2;  univt-rsily  of,  170:  a^chbi^hop 
oU  dt'iHtwil  by  Eiiirniius  IV.,  40*J-4. 

Colonna,  family  i»f.  *J-3.  iV'o. 

,  (Jili'H,  abp.  of  Hiurp-s.  8,  354. 

,  Otho.     (Sir  Martin  V.) 

,  Pro8i»or,   arrhiKaron    of  CaiittT- 

bury,  ranliiial,  &c.,  371,  400.  409. 
-,  *8<!iana,  84-(J. 


crnxL. 


Columbia.  r,J4,  0:i9. 

O«ninos,  rh-.lip  dc,  54j).  5o7,  504-5. 

('omrtiondaiii,  90,  341-5,  354. 

Conunon  J. iff,  bn-thnii  of,  351,  009. 

Com^Hirtata  U-lwrcn  tin-  council  of 
Basil  and  the  liolu-niiana,  411,  455, 
510.  51 S,  5*21  -li 

(.'onipaiiii'Si.  Free,  133  I,  139. 

ri>nii)iuti>nsian  Tolvirlolt,  004. 

C'.inn'j)ti..n  t.f  tlii'*  H.  Vir^'in,  302  3, 
050-7. 

Conclav*'.  rulc^)!*.  1*29,  l.'.O. 

Con«v)idal.-*,  juijial  vi«\v  as  lo  tin  ir  i»l)li- 
ga'ion,  49*2.  (>Vr  Asu^halVoMbur;^, 
B^ilo^na,  roii.stainH'.) 

<J<»:irubi:iaj^«'  of  th«-  rlrrjrv,  319,  543, 
050-1. 

CVindoliniiri.  Franci>.  cardinal,  4*21, 
429  4.i(). 

^,"c,al.riel,  349,  371.     (>V.    Kug.- 

nins  IV.'! 

rondottiori,  133. 

ConlK^sion,  cla  ni  of  friaiv  to  Ik  ar,  355.    , 

C-ourad,  abp.  of  Mi-ntz,  2;»S. 

,  of  VtH'lila,  ab]».  (»f  Pra^^uc,  211, 

203,  391,3ir2. 

,  of  WalilhaiK-^'ii,  220-7.  ! 

Cojistanc-.',  coiiiicil  of,  •220,  333,  044, 
055,  &c. ;  HummoiK'd,  251-5;  tli'* 
mii'tin;:.  258;  nmiiifc'tftati'iiiMa;ra  ns>t 
John  XXI II..  259;  arrival  i>f  11h.' 
cmptTor,  200;  qiKstions  as  to  right 
of  votiiijx,  A'C.  2(51 ;  char^'cs  a;^aill^t 
r)opc   John,    202 :    hs   promise   to 


reaigu,  £b.  ;  arrival  uf  John  Hu. 
2C4  ;  hiH  arrt:8t,  265 :  the  juiye  i\f 
ncoiuhf,  26ft;  aemion  by  Genuu.*ifri): 
further  pnict-cdings  agaiiuA  Joks, 
*27'3;  hiA  de|H/i»ition.  275;  eiioioi- 
tiun  of  Hutf,  270;  his  condemDttba 
and  death,  280-1 ;  trial  anddeftth'^ 
Ji'i-iome  of  Pr^igiie.  284-7:  di'paiiii-4 
of  Benedict  XI H..  290-1 ;  dtCffe  m 
to  geueral  council:*.  2li2 :  attrndiiff 
of  lieaufort,  bji.  uf  \Vinch(.-ster,£i3: 
questions  ad  to  annateA.  ^c,  ^: 
ehctioQ  of  Martin  V.,  2ll5;  iJd  po- 
licy, 290-S;  coneonlats,  2y8:aff.ir 
of  John  l*ctit,  298 :  of  Jdin  of  FJ- 
keulteri;,  300:  end  of  the  ei.>unciL 
liOl  I  Lithuanian  envoys  at,  310: 
French  concord  it,  ,'ii4  :  rej«i*dly 
jiarliamrnt  uf  Paris.  370;  dfctliE?i 
aM  to  exGuiptiona,  354 ;  cttnuuBnir-a 
in  biith  kinds  condruiniNl,  359:  0^ 
hcrvant  friars  ackno^ledgt-d.  397: 
ho]H'ti  of  reform  froin»  ditfappoinftfd 
:i51,  370,  044  :  qnestion  wlMthtf  tbc 
conncil  was  gen«  ral.  382. 

Constant ine  I.,  prt*teuilid  donatioD  of 
SI,  418,  475,  503.  03!».  055. 

XII.,   hist  nf<;ofiatioD8  with  th:J 

piijNS  481 ;  his  dtath,  Ai^. 

ConDtaiitiuoplo  tnkin  by  the  Turlu, 
474,  485. 

C'onwav,  Roger,  198. 

Copts,  *452. 

Coraiio,  An«;elo.     (/vr  r;rr;;..ry  XII.) 

,  Antony,  cardinal.  1>{<. 

Ciffonatii'n,  of  emin  ror?*,  S5 ;  adiui- 
ni.'^tration  of  the  £uchuri>t  i:i  U>:!j 
kiial.'^  at.  358. 

C<»rpu8  Chri.«»ti,  festival  uf.  35.**. 

C0.S8.1,  It-dthauar.     (>>»•  John  XX IH.) 

C':niticui>sf,  John,  INJ. 

Conrti'iiay,  W.,  bidiop  ol'  London,  204- 
5;    promott  (1   t»>   C.intrrbury.   21- 
hitf     uua.suri8     :i«^ainst     Wyclifia:!i< 

Cranianlt,  Sim«n  do.  titn'nr  icitriarch 
of  Al  xaiulria.  174-5,   177.  185,  191, 

(.*nuier,  Panl.  40.5. 

Crt say.  l>attl«-  of,  HI. 

Cn»8s'  St  Andrew's  n<ed  in  the  uiass. 
&c.,  252. 

Crown,  iron,  52  :  que%>tion  where  il 
on;:ht  to  l»e  confern-d,  ,V2,  4si. 

Cru-a(h-«,  eastern,  projtrt'  d,  10,  17 
47,92.  140;  rruwideajjidns*  U.  Vi» 
coiiti,  141:  cni.*-Ad(  s  prtKdainii.d  fo] 
t*ecnlar  pu^po^es,  139,  &e.,  :i;W. 

Cnpuere!«.  Teter  of.  34. M. 

(/iiivanuH. cardinal.    (<Scf  Krob;j.) 

Cyril,  pn»phet,  159. 
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DAKCINO. 
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D. 

Dancing  maub,  319. 

Daute,  9, 115, 333, 350, 363 ;  his  baninh- 
mcnt,  4 ;  treat  iuo  of  munarchy,  56-8  ; 
SQpposod  interview  with  Henry  VII., 
57 ;  last  years,  74. 

Decretals,  the  for^^d,  334. 

••  BtftMor  VaoUr  78-80. 

De8(mamp3,  Giles,  173,  189. 

Dexio,  PhQip  de  (IXdiis).  609,  611. 

Diether,  urchbp.  of  Mentz,  501-2. 

Djem^  son  of  Muhomot  11.,  515-6, 
562-3. 

Dominicans,  248,  355,  652 ;  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Templars,  16;  opfiosc 
the  Immaculate  Conceptiim,  362-3, 
657;  troubles  with  the  university  of 
Paris,  176,  363 ;  extra vugant  vcnera- 
lion  fc^r  their  founder,  357;  contro- 
versy with  Frunciscuns  as  to  tlie 
blocKl  shed  on  tiie  cross,  527;  their 
imposture  at  Berne,  658 ;  hostility  to 
Reuchlin,  670. 

"  DomiuuB  Dcus  Noster  Paiick,"  331. 

Douatello,  659. 

Dovizi,  cardinal  Bernard  (Bibbiona), 
615-6. 

Dueae,  James.    {See  John  XXII.) 

Duns,  John,  Scotus,  363 

Durandus  (Duranti-i),  W.,  junior,  bp. 
ofMt;nae,20,  46.  48,  345. 

,  of  St.  Pourcain,  bp.  of  Mcaux, 
367. 

Diirer,  Albert,  663. 

E. 

Eagle,  double-headed  imperial,  411. 

Easton,  Adam,  cardinal,  157,  165. 

Eckttrt,Hcnrv,  322-3. 

Edward  I.  of  Kn^'laud,  35,  194,  196. 

II.,  47,  63,  194, 200,  337. 341.  300; 

his  conduct  as  to  the  Templars,  36. 

III.,  337,  341 ;  claims  the  crown 

of  Fraucis  100;  allies  himself  witii 
Louis  of  Germany,  100-2 ;  declined 
an  o£fer  of  the  empire,  127;  resists 
the  Roman  demand  of  tribute,  200 ; 
his  anti  papalism,  128,  194-5.  196, 
300,  &c. ;  his  last  years  and  death, 
202,  205. 
-,  the  Black  Prinee,  202. 


Empire,  election  to,  137-8,  148,  tenure 
of,  101;  decline  of  imperial  iK)A-er, 
333,  481,  497,  533;  continued  de- 
cline in  power,  with  rise  of  preten- 
sions, 647. 

England,  antipapal  spirit  of,  194,  337- 
8;  foreigners  preferred  to  benefices 
in,  196 ;  contradictory  obli>>:ations  of 
bishops,  196;  relations  with  Boni- 
faoo  IX.,  170;  conDezion  with  Bo- 
hemia, 230 ;  pa2>al  exactions  and  re- 


si^tance  to  them,  335-7 ;  clerical 
immunities,  341 ;  attempts  to  limit 
tho  wealth  of  the  clergy,  346-7 ; 
English  representative  s  at  Constance, 
262,  293;  at  Barl,  408;  indisposi- 
tion to  a  crusade,  5:)8. 

^EpistolsB  Obscurorum  Virorum,'  ad- 
vance of  learning  in,  666  7,  671. 

Erasmus,  495,  640,  WIS,  671 ;  hid  New 
T(;stameut,  664;  his  *  Clcorjnianus,' 

Erfurt,  university  of,  365. 

Estouteville,  cardimd,  494,  645. 

Euchaiist,  Corpus  Christi  fi-stival,  358  ; 
withdrawal  of  the  elialice  from  tliu 
laity,  t6. ;  with  some  exceptions  of 
royal  persons.  358;  council  of  Con- 
stance on,  359 :  doctrine  of  Wyclif, 
209;  of  William  of  Ockham,  867; 
administnition  in  one  or  in  two 
kinds,  381  (see  Chalice);  given  by 
Hussites  to  childnii,  381,  416,  455, 
457-8;  question  as  to  leavened  or 
unleavened  breal,  443;  both  kinds 
allowed  bv  the  council  of  Basel,  457 ; 
custom  of  communicating  witli  the 
pope,  513. 

Eugenius  IV.,  popo  («ce  Condulmieri), 
187.  365,  371,  472,  489.  504.  624; 
election  of,  399 ;  curlier  life  and 
character,  400 ;  differences  with 
the  Colonnas.  400-1 ;  wishes  to  dis- 
solve the  council  of  Basel,  406,  408 ; 
crowns  Sigisniund  as  emperor,  410 ; 
agnin  nttempts  to  dissolve  the  coun- 
cil, 418-420  ,  is  reconciled  to  it.  420- 
1 ;  driven  from  liomc,  421 ;  at  FJo- 
renoc,  422 ;  further  dealings  witU  the 
council,  423 ;  transfers  tlio  council  to 
Ferrara.  425  ;  mutual  condemnations, 
i\). ;  the  council  ] 'renounces  him  de- 
posed, 428;  returns  to  Rome,  429, 
4:10;  suspected  of  Vitelleschi*s  death, 
429  :  invests  Alfonso  in  Naples.  436 ; 
holds  a  council  at  Ferrara  for  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Gre<*k  church.  439. 
seqq. ;  removes  it  to  Florence,  445  ; 
ditl'ereiices  with  Mark  of  Epliesus, 
450;  translates  tl:e  council  to  Komc, 
and  receives  orientals  to  communion, 
452 ;  sets  on  foot  a  crusade,  453 ; 
his  increased  jireteusions,  459;  do- 

Soses  two  Rhenish  archbishops,  4G2  ; 
ealings  with   iEn.  S.  Piccolomini, 

402-3;   makes  n^'W  cardinals,  465; 

agreement  with  the  Gennans,  465-6 ; 

death,  466-7;   decree  us  to  election 

of  pope,  468  ;  patronises  Fr.i  Ange- 

lico,  477. 
Exactions  of  the  papacy,  168-9,  336. 
Execrabais,  50:).  502,  501. 
Expectancies,  96,  177. 
Extravagants,  334. 
Eyck,  the  brothors  Van,  364. 
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falttaff 


F. 


Faltftaff,  Kir  John,  224. 
Funtino  dvlla  V«lle,  522-3. 
Fomoflc,  cardinal.    ii>ee  Paul  III.) 
FaulliMoh,  Nic  von,  232. 
Filix  v..  antipt.iKS  tlectoil,  433;  finds 
little    «iui»|.^»rt,     i'M  ;    attends    the 
ifmiiril  ot  Baji«l,  4:^5-0;  attemntd  to 
intcrfore  in  B<»htniia,  458;  8in)niita 
to  Ku;:«-riius,  472  ;  hin  death,  473. 
Ferdinand  I.,  kiiij;:  of  Aragcn.  2C8, 289.  , 

• II.,  kiiij?  of  Am;;oii,  marries  Isa- 

Ix'lliiof  Ca>tile,  5Utj ;  tikt'S  Granoila, 
52G,  5^17:  is  j:rievt<l  hv  the  ch-ction 
of  Alexaiidi  r  VI..555  :  liedividi-s  the  • 
Nia]M)litunkinpl<iiuwith  LoiiidXII., 
572-3:    piinrt  the  whoK-  of  it,  5SI, 
5119;    U  iiiv.>ttd  by  the  im-jx.',  <M)3; 
his  p(  riM.'Cutioi)  of  Jews  and  Moon*. 
G25,  <>28. 
—  1.,  of  Knj»le8,  his  suooession  oi>- 
iK)«etl  by  Cnlixtns  HI..  492-3;   ao 
KnowL'djjed  by  Tins  II.,  49G ;  con- 
nexi<»n    witli    >Sixtiiri    IV.,    530;    is 
gained    by    Lur.   de*   Mtnlici,    5it7; 
quiiruls  with  Innoeent  Vlll.,  544; 
Ilia  treachery  and  cruelty,  544-5 ;  is 
anatheimitirfid.    &c.,    CA5 ;    dislikes 
election  of  Alexandi-r  VI.,  555 ;  his 
dt  atli,  558. 

II.  of  Naphs,  5(U,  5G3,  5('»5-6. 

Ferrarn,  cunn«ii  «if,  425;  eontlenins  the 
coiineil  of  liiu>el,  i:  ;  oi)eniug  uf, 
441-2 ;  treatment  of  the  Gntks,  443 ; 
a  plague,  //>. ;  cliief  })oints  of  di.**- 
cusf^ion,  lb. ;  the  eouucil  transferred 
to  Florence,  445. 
Ferrer,  St.  Vincent,  159,  289,  290,  314, 

319,304,374. 
Fe.-tivalif,  301-2;    opinions  of  "VVyclif 

on,  215. 
FilellV.,  400. 

Filliistr.',  cardinal.  258,  2G1-2. 
Ficino,  Martsi.i;li«>,  0(17. 
Finn.s.  converMon  of,  ;U2. 
Fitzralj)h,  Iliehard,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, 197-8,  210. 
First  fruits.     {Ste  Annates.) 
Flagellants,  124-5,  317  9. 
Fh-ming.  K.,  bp.  of  Lincoln,  377.  380. 
Floreuei*,   factions  of,   4  ;    j>lague  at, 
122;  ditiertrncL's  with  (iM'gi»ry  XL, 
145-8;  univer.sity  of,  1^7:  law  as  t^) 
privih'ges  of  the  cbrgy.  343;  gates 
of  the  liajitisti-ry,  3(>4  ;  consecration 
of  the  cathedral,  430;    its  cu|xjla, 
059  ;    head-quarters  of  literary   re- 
vival, 473;    aseentbiiiiy  of  the  Me- 
dici, 531 ;    conspiracy   of  the  I'azzi 
and    its    conaenuences,    532,    seqq. ; 
pt'iianco    of   Flon.Miiines    at    Rome, 


53G:  fMtionsof,  583;  Medkene» 
spiraoy,  589.     ^See  Savonardfak) 

Florence,  oonncil  of,  445 ;  qnandicdk 
Greeks,  44C ;  tenosof  union  bctna 
Greek  and  Latin  chnrches,  447;  n- 
conciliation,  449. 

Foix,  Gafltou  de.  610. 

Foesarii,  C39. 

Foumicr,  James,     t  See  Benedict  XIL) 

France,  Southern,  newly  dixidcd  into 
dioceses.  65  ;  sncccssion  to  the  cntvn. 
91  ;  action  of  France  in  the  Gmt 
Si'hifim,  177,  185-6,  &c.;  ccnJitm 
of  bishops  in,  344  ;  ecclefriastical  iza- 
manities,  340-1,  343  ;  rejt  ction  d 
the  Constance  concurdat,  29^  376: 
union  of  the  k inborn,  52t>;  on- 
ii^rdat  of  13t»h>gua.  620-1 ;  dificahf 
of  enforcing  it,  621-3. 

Frances,  St.,  uf  Rumf,  373. 

Francis,  St..  of  Assi&(i,  H57-S,  652. 

,  of  Taola,  5;<9-40.  liol. 

I.,  of  France.    619 ;    gaiiu  tbs 

battle  of  Murignano,  i^ ;  bk^ 
Lio  X.  at  Bnlo<rna,  620  ;  settka  t 
concordat  with  him,  t'b. ;  enforc<.i  it 
in  France,  621-2. 

Franciscans,  335,  355.  652;  dirisiccH 
among,  69-71,  356-7;  mariv  becco*^ 
anti-pajHilists,  71  :  quarrels  iriih 
John  XXII.,  76;  their  lueses  by  the 
Black  Death,  125 ;  favour  ahown  to 
tliem  by  Alexander  V.,  217-S;  ex- 
travagant devotion  to  their  foundrr, 
357  ;  interference  with  the  f^ap-cLiil 
cltr<?y,  358;  they  take  up  the  dvc- 
trine  of  the  ImninculuU.*  Conceptiun, 
3G2-3 ;  controversy  with  rKimiDiiVii 
as  to  the  Js^aviour's  blood,  527. 

Fraticelli,  121,  200.  314,  357,  634. 

Frtnlerick  I.,  empi'r<.»r,  2l»8. 

II.,  13,  120,  315. 

III.,  election   of,  434,  450,  52fi. 

647,  C<)1 ;  vibil-s  Ba?el.  436;  enipl-js 
^u.  Sylvius  Piici»l«imini,  461.  scqq.; 
witlidruws  pn»tiH'tion  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Basca,  472  ;  jjnes  to  Italy.  479; 
marriage  and  c(.>r(^nution,  4sl  ;  rt- 
tiiniB  to  (Jermany,  4^■2 ;  forced  iw 
surrender  Ladislans,  f7>. ;  declines  a 
crusaile,  487;  foretells  eh-vation  of 
Pius  II.,  495.  does  not  atti-nd  the 
diet  of  Mantua.  4i»7  ;  besirgi^l  iu  h:« 
l^laee  by  his  br»»thir,  503,  512 :  re- 
visits Rome,  512-li ;  his  dealings 
with  George  of  Uoheniia,  521;  h>« 
deatb,  558. 

of  Austria,  claimant  of  the  em- 
pire, 40.  71-2.  74,  82,  89. 

,  king  (^f  Naples.  506,  571-3. 

,  count  of  Gil  ley,  479. 

of  Trinacria,  4. 

of  the  Tyrol,  255,   269,   272-4. 
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FREDERICK. 
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Frederick  of  Sicily,  149. 

J  duke  of  Urbino.  473,  661. 

Free  Spirit,  sect  of,  314-5,  323,  326-7.' 

Friars,  355 ;  courage  of  in  the  plague, 
125 ;  endeavour  to  engross  eccle- 
siastical power,  197 ;  attacked  by 
Fitzralph,  i7). ;  and  by  Wyelif,  201 ; 
bull  of  Alexander  V.  for,  248. 

"Friends  of  God,"  320-2,  324. 

"  Fmctus  medii  temporis,"  335. 


G. 


Gktetani,  card.  Francis,  5. 

Gallicanism,  18*.). 

Gascoigne,  Sir  William,  342. 

Oascous  favoured  by  Gascon  popes,  10. 

Gemistius  Plctlio,  474. 

Gennadius,  485,  518. 

George  Podibrad.  503,  512,  517 ;  rej?ent 
of  Bohemia,  515,  517 ;  elected  king, 
619 ;  his  coronation  oath,  ib.  522 ;  seve- 
rities a;jcaiiist  Taborites,  &c.,  522; 
his  government,  521 ;  is  denounced 
and  anathematized  by  the  pope,  522- 
4;  his  difficulties,  successes,  and 
death,  525-6. 

Gerard,  bp.  of  Hildesheim,  349. 

,  Odonis,  357. 

♦German  Theology.'  328-9. 

Grcrmany  neutral  betwec;n  the  pope 
and  the  council  of  Basel,  434-5,  459 ; 
agreement  with  Eugenius  IV.,  465-6 ; 
concordat  witli  Nicolas  V.,  471 ;  in- 
disposition to  a  crusade,  487,  491 ; 
wealth  of  the  citizens,  492;  Gra- 
vamina of  1510,  605-6. 

Gerson  (Charlicr),  John,  174, 179.  180, 
815,  350 ;  his  views  as  to  the  papacy, 
189,  289,  332-3  ;  exhortation  to 
Alexander  V.,  247 ;  against  the  bull 
in  behalf  of  mendicant  orders,  248 ; 
urges  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council,  254-5;  censures  on  John 
XXII.,  270-1  ;  tract  ascribed  to  him, 
257 ;  his  opposition  to  IIus,  267 ;  to 
Jerome  of  Pnigue,  28:j  :  to  John 
Petit,  299 ;  liia  opinions  on  tyranni- 
cide, ib.;  against  John  of  Fnlkcn- 
berg,  300 ;  against  flagellancy,  319 ; 
against  vernacular  translations  of  the 
bible,  368 ;  against  J.  Ruysbrock, 
829;  on  indulgences,  360;  on  com- 
munion in  botu  kinds,  359 ;  advo- 
cates a  festival  of  St.  Joseph,  362 ; 
complains  of  the  prevailing  studies, 
368;  writes  against  communion  in 
both  kinds,  381 ;  in  defence  of  the 
French  church,  377 ;  the  *  Imitation 
of  Glirist  *  wrongly  ascribed  to  him, 
329 ;  his  last  years  and  death,  301:2. 

Giles  of  Viterbo,  cardinal,  611,  616. 


Giotto,  98,  364. 

Glasgow,  see  of,  648. 

Godefroy,  John,  bp.  of  Arras  and  car- 
dinal, 505,  508. 

Golden  Bull,  137,  339. 

Rose,  269,  491. 

Gospel  read  on  Christmas-day  by  em- 
perors, 126,  142,  143,  260,  308,  513. 

Got,  Bertrand  du.    {See  Clement  V.) 

Graham,  Pat,  abp.  of  St.  Andrew's, 
648. 

Granada,  conquest  of,  526,  547,  629. 

"  Gratia)  exspcctativf©,"  168. 

Gratius,  Ortuinus,  672. 

Greek,  study  of  revived,  366,  474,  667. 

Greek  church,  relations  of  with  the 
Latins,  302,  seqq.,  310  ;  reunion 
spoken  of  at  the  council  of  Siena, 
380;  negotiations  with,  424,  437-9; 
Greek  representatives  at  Venice, 
Ferrara,  and  Florence,  440,  seoq. ; 
differences  between  the  churches, 
443;  terms  of  union,  447;  reconci- 
liation, 449;  fresh  differences,  450, 
seqq. ;  correspondence  with  Hussites, 
452,  518;  renewed  negotiations,  484 ; 
ruin  of  Greek  empire,  485. 

Greenfield,  abp.  of  York,  336. 

Greenland,  Black  Death  in,  122. 

Greenlaw,  John,  abp.  of  the  East,  311. 

Gregory  IX.,  pope,  14,  347. 

X.,  345. 

XL,  143,  228;  his  election  and 

character,  144;  his  differences  with 
Florence,  145,  147-8;  his  return  to 
Rome,  147-8 ;  his  decree  as  to  papal 
elections,  151 ;  orders  prosecution  of 
Wyelif,  205;  opposition  to  heresy, 
313,  318 ;  dealings  as  to  Sicily,  149 ; 
interview  with  Nicolas  of  Basel,  822 ; 
death,  148. 

XII.,  342  ;  chosen  by  the  Ro- 
man party,  182 ;  professes  eager- 
ness for  unity,  183 ;  evades  a  meeting 
with  Benedict  XIII.,  184;  refuses 
to  resign,  185;  is  deserted  by -his 
cardinals,  187 ;  sentence  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa  against  him,  191 ;  his 
sentience  against  Alexander  V.,  193 ; 
correspondence  with  Rupert,  king  of 
the  Romans,  188 ;  holds  a  council  at 
Cividule,  ib.;  maintains  his  claims, 
247 ;  withdraws  to  Gaeta,  249 ;  deal- 
ings with  Ladislaus,  ib.;  withdraws 
to  Rimini,  251 ;  is  invited  to  the 
council  of  Constance,  255;  resigns, 
288 ;  his  last  years  and  death,  ib, 

,  Acindynus,  306. 

,  Bohemian  brothrr,  520. 

,  Palamas,  305-6. 

Grimoard,  Williiun  de.  {See  Urban  V.) 
Groot,  Gerard,  351. 

Grossetetc,  Robert,  proposed  canoniza- 
tion of,  35. 
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INSrOCEST  Tm. 


Gurlfri  und  CiliibcllincB,  51 ;  the  namca 
forbitldeii,  U8 ;  deoay  of  the  |uirtics,  , 

132. 
G  uiohard.  bp.  of  Troy«.  a,  3 13. 
C4iinthcr  of  Schwftrzbiirg,  127. 


11. 

ITiiUani,  RoV'ort,  >»p.  of  SalUbun',  190, 
'*r»8  25'.'  2'*1.  i{o2. 

HawkwrKKl,  Sir  John,  133,  145.  308. 

Hebrew,  stuilv  of.  3«i5,  rAVJ-Hl 

Heiinl.urjr.  (JngDrv,  1ii3-4,  4I)ri,  199, 
r.02-3.  523-1. 

Henry  VII.,  rmp.  ror,  90,  333,  .">26  : 
eh'ction  of,  4ii-l  :  )iis  cxpe^Htion  to 
Italy.  52,  BO<][q.:  orrival  at  Koine,  55; 
ooTtmation.  i7». :  his  difDrultioB  ^vith 
Robert  of  Naples  and  with  the  |»ope, 
55,  334 :  his  «hath.  50,  359 :  falsely 
rlaiii:e<l  as  futhor  hv  Hicnzi.  llti. 

IV.,  .)f  Kii-lnnri,  :110,  :ai,  319; 

IKTSi'entt  H  ih'-  Ii<ijlards,  222 ;  vows  a 
erusaile,  1*10:  his  pioreislin^  ai^ainst 
cceh'siasticti,     .*M2 :     maintains    tho 
wi  alth  of  tl:e  elrrgj-.  347. 
v.,  224-5,  378.  ' 


VI.,  2Sr..  441. 

V1I,<U9. 

VIII.,  007.  Gin,  (IK 

,  dukt"  of  Bavariu,  47^. 

.  dnko  of  C:irintliia,  90. 

otllessi-,  159,  ::02. 

j»f  Virin  Imrj^.arrhhishopof  Mt  ntz, 

100.  110,  12«5,2:;3. 

Horefor.1,  Nicolas,  213-4. 

Ilen  8v,  iiu  nsiiri  s  f«»r  suppression  of, 
222-:i,  315,  025.  sri[(\. 

Hennits  (»f  St.  Fruncis.     {Sf.f  Minims.) 

Hfswhahts,  305-0. 

Holy  (irh(>i»t,  [)ri"M'.  f^'ctn  of,  disrns8e<l  at 
IVrrara  and  Fl«.'riin*c.  443-7. 

II()c;^Ktn»t<'ii,  JaiiK  H.  070-2. 

Horubitos,  388. 

Hospital,  ord.r  of  th",  12-4,  10.  19. 

JIngh  (iiraldi.  l»p.  of  Caliors,  00. 

Huniaiii>sm,  007  -9. 

Hnngnry.  100.  170,  331. 

Hun{a«I(  H.  Jolin.  453-4  :  iei>el:?  tho 
Turks  fioiu  3i  lj::rude  an«l  di<\s,  490. 

Huj*,  Jobn,  early  ye.irrf  of,  231 ;  reads 
Wyclil's  woiks,  ih.;  hU  promotions. 
232  :  alljieks  tlio  olerjry,  ih. :  invi'S- 
ti;:Ctttion  of  the  niinielc  of  Wilsnaek, 
235;  is  thai-ed  with  Wvelifisin.  2.^4- 
5;  tiikea  pari  in  elianpinj^  the  eon- 
i^titution  of  tlit?  univt  rsitv  of  Prague. 
234.  230;  is  eho^cn  roetor,  237; 
frenh  charges  ugainst  I  iin.  ih. :  is 
Bas])AudGd  from  preaching,  but  dis- 
rejrards  the  ord(  r,  ih. ;  \Ah  opinion  as 
t«»  denlinp:  with  hrret'eal  l»ook.<*.  2.39; 


ofTen   to  defend  WjcIiPi  vrili^ 
240  ;    M  cxoammimieatad,  239-Slb: 
sends    adTocat««   to   BoL)giii,  Sit; 
wiitcs    to    John    XXIL,  241;  ^ 
nouQces  the  bull  agiunsi  LsdklM 
212-3:    sentence   against  hiitSM: 
be    witlidxaws    from    Pngne,  !4S; 
writes  his  trentisc  '  Of  th«  CfamriL* 
245-6 ;    n?tum«>,   and  Tindkttei  la 
orthodoxy.    2GX;    suts  out  (rrOft- 
stance,    240,  264 ;    is  arretted,  99: 
his   writings   in  prison,  2654;  Ui 
Tiews  on  the  Eucharist,  281,  S6^:  ot 
comnninion  in  both  kinds,  267,^: 
obnoxious    to    the    Paris  mtiTinitf 
party,  267  ;  is  imprisoned  it  G(^ 
ben,  275 ;  admitted  to  a  pablie  hm- 
in^,  276 :    his  dohts^  tb. ;  exiBsa* 
tion  1>eforc  tlie  council.  27^:  Itii 
opinion  as  to  Wjclif,  277;  hii  o* 
critical  l>oIiGf8,  27S ;  attempts  tnnn- 
vrrt   him    in    prison,    27l>-280;  Ui 
condemnation,  2S0;  degrsdatian  uJ 
death,  281  ;  question  of  the  rirJttkA 
of  his   I'afe-eondiict,   2^(2.  286,  412: 
pictures  of  him  turned  into  1^  J<te 
ofNei)omuk.  159;  reverence  for  hia 
in  l^'hcmia,  380. 

Hussites  (tee  Huh,  Bohemia,  Taitt' 
rites);  B}'mpnthy  with  them  iaotkr 
countries,  405 ;  correspondcnee  with 
Greeks,  452,  518. 

Huttt-n.  I'lrie  von,  671-2. 


I. 

*  Imitation  of  Christ,'  329-30. 

luimunities.  eh-iirnl,  339,  649. 

India.  024. 

Indulgences,  .^59.3t»0,  641,005-0;  tlw 
application  to  the  de;id.  <>56. 

Inn(>e<'nt  III..  jKijje,  13. 

VI.,  140.  198,  318,  342.  541.  MS; 

(lection  of,  130;  ids  adniirdi^trBtioOT 
131  ;  treatment  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies, 134  ;  proclaims  a  cmfSiie 
against  the  Viseonti,  i:t9;  deniandtf 
trdiute  from  Enj^Iantl,  200  ;  dcalinn 
with  the  Greek  church,  308 ;  dcaui, 
138 

VII..  235,  .%5  ;  his  olootion.  181 


-  -  -  _.w..,  _  ^  - . 
admiiiistmtion,  ib,  ;  dealing-t  will: 
^adi^<laus,  li<2:  is  driven  from  Rome 
returns,  and  dies,  182. 
—  VIII,  541,  55,5-6;  cloct*d  ]KfC 
542 ;  his  cliildrc  n.  ib. ;  corrupt  prac 
tiees,  ib. ;  di^avo«8  his  pledges,  543 
^lisorders  of  Rome,  ib. ;  qnarrd  witl 
Ftnlinand  of  Naples.  544-5;  get 
Djrm  into  his  hands,  546  :  his  deal 
ings  with  Rajazet,  ih. ;  his  dfnth 
547  :  hi^  bull  on  witchemft,  fiSS. 
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JOHN. 


Inqaibition,  315-6;  in  Spain,  625-8; 
perBecution  of  witcliciaft,  632-4. 

Interdict,  324,  326,  360. 

Invultiiatiou,  63. 

Ireland.  ct;liliai'y  neglected  in,  .349 ;  he- 
resy in,  315 ;  state  of  the  church  in, 
647. 

Isabella,  qneen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  526,  509,  625-6, 
628. 

Isidore,  metropolitan  of  Russia,  attends 
the  council  of  Ferrara,  443 ;  is  made 
a  cardinal,  and  obliged  to  with- 
draw to  Rome,  452 ;  is  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, 485 ;  cdcapes  on  its  cap- 
ture, ib, 

Islip,  arcLbp.  of  Canterbury,  211,  342, 
361. 

Italy,  state  of,  73,  132;  place  of  coro- 
nation, 52  ;  John  of  Bohemia  in, 
90-1. 


J. 


Jacobellus  of  Mi^a,  267,  276,  .359,  381, 
383.397. 

Jacobites,  310,  452. 

Jagello,  311-2. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  (>18,  G46.  648. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  220,  279 ;  character 
of,  234-5 ;  his  proceedings  against  a 
papal  bull,  242-3 ;  leaves  Prague, 
26G ;  goes  to  Constance,  284 ;  his 
arrest  and  trial.  285 ;  charges  against 
him,  286 ;  abjures,  fh. ;  is  ngain  tried, 
286-7;  his  deatli,  287;  sayings  as- 
cribed to  him,  288 ;  reverence  for  him 
in  Bohemia,  380. 

,  CamaldoUte  monk,  312,  414. 

Jeronymiti  s,  orders  of,  351. 

Jesuates,  351. 

Jews,  persecutions  of,  67-8, 123-4 ;  their 
conciition  in  Spain,  627 ;  banishment, 
628-9. 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Fiore,  98,  151),  200, 
217. 

Joan  Dare,  397. 

,  wife  of  Louis  XII.,  570-1. 

Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  112,  119,  160; 
suspected  of  instigating  her  hus- 
band's murder,  113;  visits  the  pope, 
and  sells  Avignon  to  him.  114;  is 
acquitted  by  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
f6. ;  waits  on  Urlian  V.,  142  ;  receives 
the  golden  rose,  il\;  makes  agree- 
ment as  to  Sicily,  149 ;  her  conduct 
in  the  schism,  158;  is  excommuni- 
cated by  Urban  YI.,  166 ;  her  death, 
162 

n.,  queen  of  Naples.  375,  401, 

486. 

Jonsaph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
439,  441,  448. 


John  XXn.,  pope,  313;  election  of, 
64 ;  settles  at  Avignon,  65 ;  his  rela- 
tions with  French  sovereigns,  ib. ; 
rearranges  French  dioceses,  t&. ;  per- 
Sicutes  sorcerers,  &c.,  67;  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Pastoureanx,  69 ; 
quarrels  with  the  Spiritual  Fran- 
ciscans, 09-71 ;  judgment  on  Eckart, 
323  ;  pretends  to  the  vicnriato  of 
Germany  and  the  empire,  72 ;  and  to 
control  elections  to  the  empire,  331  ; 
his  policy  ns  to  Germany,  74;  mani- 
festoes agaiubt  Louis  IV.,  74-6,  82-5 ; 
declared  by  Louis  to  be  deposed,  86 ; 
mutual  denunciations,  88,  90;  sanc- 
tions a  crusade,  92  ;  his  exactions, 
200,  ,^35-6;  his  wealth,  94-5,  98;  ho 
sanctions  the  Clementines,  334 ;  his 
Extravagants,  t7>. ;  his  correspondence 
with  the  Greek-',  304;  nominates  a 
bishop  to  Glasgow.  339  ;  tries  to 
check  pluralities,  345 ;  ho  is  charged 
with  hei-esy  as  to  the  l^tific  Vision, 
93  :  his  retractation  and  death,  94. 

XXIIL  (Balthosar  Cossa),  early 

life,  249;  legato  of  Bologna,  249- 
2.50 ;  HuppoFeil  to  liave  ix)i8onf  d  Alex- 
ander v.,  249 ;  is  elected  pope,  250 ; 
beginninjjof  his  pontificate,  251 ;  re- 
lations with  Ludislaus  of  Naples,  tb. ; 
bull  against  Ladislans,  ih.  241-2; 
hoMs  a  council,  252  ;  condemns  Wy- 
clifs  opinions,  223,  244,  252;  his 
exactions,  252 ;  is  driven  from  Rome, 
lb. ;  his  policy  as  to  the  proposed 
council,  2.54.  ,S33;  has  meetings  with 
Sigismund,  ih. ;  tries  to  conciliate  tiie 
Paris  reformers,  257-8 ;  opens  the 
council  of  Constance,  258-9;  cele- 
brates mass  with  the  emperor,  260 ; 
his  proccetlings  as  to  Hub,  240,  264- 
5;  charges  against  John,  262;  he 
signs  a  promise  of  resignation,  263; 
proceedings  thereon,  2G8;  sends  the 
Golden  Roho  to  Sigit»mund,  269 :  his 
flight  from  Constance,  t6. ;  further 
movements,  272 ;  is  cited,  declared 
contumacious,  and  suspended,  273; 
further  investigation,  273-5 ;  sen- 
tcnci'd  to  deposition,  274 ;  his  later 
hi.story,  275,  370 ;  he  revokes  a  bull 
as  to  the  mi  ndicant  orders,  248. 

Cantacuzene,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, 307. 

Palicologus  I.,  emperor,  142, 307-8, 

II.,  437,  442.  445,  447-450,  48^k 

I.,  kiug  ol  Aragon,  158. 

,  king  of  Bohemia,  72,  81,  90-1, 

103-4,  1(»9,  110,  111,  125. 

of  Chlum,  264-5.  2g8,  276,  278  9. 

,  duke  of  Burgundy,  175, 179,  185, 

299,  300;  in  a  crusude,  309;  mur- 
ders the  duke  of  Orleans,  299;  is 
defended  by  John  Pi'tit,  ih. 
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John,  king  of  England,  194,  200. 
,  St,  of  Capiatrano,  487,  490,  517- 

8  634. 

1.  of  Fulkenberp.  300,  368. 

of  Ff.rdbam,  1537. 

,  kin«  of  Fnnoo,  130,  132,  343. 

of  Gaunt,  204-5.  208-9,  211,  214. 

336. 
of  Goch,0H. 

of  (ionl.  248,  350. 

of  Jandiin,  78,  ?<3,  205,  &c 

of  JusDim'CZ,  24r>. 

— ^.  cuunt  of  Lii  Murcbe,  375. 

,  bp.  of  Lvitoniytjl,  abp.  of  Olmiitz, 

and  ciinlinal,  297,  382,  398. 
of  Lignnno,  154,  150. 

— — ,  provincial  of  Dominicans  in  Lom- 
bardv.  442. 

of  LvMura,  4G5. 

of  Mon^on,  3r»3. 

of  Monte  Corvino,  311. 

of  Nassau,  abp.  of  Mcutz,  258. 

of  Ncpomuk.  159. 

of  Piilomnr.  402,  415-6,  427. 

tbc  Parricide,  41. 

of  Poilly,  355. 

of  l^rzibram,  39M,  459. 

of  Uagusa,  cardinal,  259,  382. 

— ,  Dominican,  402,  414*5, 

438. 

of  Sclau,  392-3. 

of  Trevisa,  208. 

of  Trocznow.    (See  Ziska.) 

of  Vun»niM'«,  350. 

of  WctiC'l,  04 1  2. 

Join  villi  >.  00. 

Joscpli,  8t.,  Ft-stivftl  of,  302. 

of  Methone,  451. 

Jubikv,  100,  117,  3r»9;  of  1350,  121, 
128-9;  of  1390,  107,  171;  of  1400, 
172;  of  1423,  478;  of  1450,  478-9. 
041 ;  of  1475,  531  ;  of  1500,  580. 

JuliuH  If.,  pojM-,  .^)r»2,  Ci5H,  501,505,507, 
640,050;  npiKjiutwlctmlinal,  529;  bis 
monument  i>y  M.  An»;clo,  ib ,  000-1 ; 
quarri-ls  witb  Alcxaiulor  VI.,  559; 
IKTtiuadca  Cbarlrs  VIII.  to  invade 
It4tly,  ib.:  is  eUcte<l  jxipo,  590;  his 
cbumotor.  507 ;  the  JuUiia  Ejcdutfus^ 
ib. ;  his  dcc(  ptioii  of  C'jciJar  15orj?iii, 
.')98:  bo  reduces  the  ficfsr)f  thoehurob 
to  ob<  dieuc**,  599;  bis  dislike  of  the 
Venetians,  iiOO ;  ix»licy  iigainsjt  the 
Frenoli,  001  ;  joins  the  league  of 
Cambmy,  ib. ;  quarrels  with  the  Ve- 
netians, but  admits  them  to  penance, 
002 ;  quarrels  witli  the  Frencli  and 
with  the  didce  of  Ferrnra,  603;  in- 
vests Fi-rdinand  in  Naples,  ib. ;  his 
warlike  deeds  at  Bologna  and  Mi- 
rondolii,  004-5:  negotiations  witli  M. 
Lang,  606;  deposition  of  five  oir- 
dinals.  ib.i  revolt  of  Bologna,  007; 
I^teran  council  summoned,  608 ;  ill- 


nen  and  reeoveiy,  G09;  dnNnoi 
tbo  eoipexor^s  Tiews  of  noeMdb^ 
him,  610;  joins  the  ""holj  k^K,' 
ib. ;  onenB  tlio  Lfttcnm  coanefl.  SlI; 
his  poiicv  as  to  Milan,  613;  mtnt- 
age  of  AI.  Angolo  and  Baplttd,  W- 
2;  bis  death,  613. 
Jus  exuvioruiD,  1U8.  335.  58a 

primaruni  prccum,  72. 

Justus  of  Ghent,  (i61.  ^ 


K. 

Kalteiscn,  Henry,  414. 

Kemp,  John,  eardin.'tl,  409. 

King's  evil,  touching  for,  61,  562. 

Knygbton,  214. 

Kunigsfi-Idon,  ubbey  of,  foumloil,  4(1 

Krebs  (Nicolas,  of  Cu^),  cardinal,  417- 
8, 435,  439,  639,  655  ;  his  tKati«ii 
Catholic  agret-ment,  418:  paUiifaei 
the  jubilee  in  Germany,  47!^;  diftf- 
ence  with  Sigismund'of  the  l^fioli 
502-3 ;  mibsiun  to  Bohemia,  51& 

Eytclejr,  Alice,  316. 


L. 

Ludislaus,  king  of  Naples,  166.  171. 

181-4,  241,  251^,  375. 
,  king  of  Hungary  and  P^Jini 

453-4. 
I.,  kin;r  of  Bohemia  und  Unngtiy. 

457-8,  481-2,  518-J». 

II.,  fHO. 

of  Polmd.     (Set  Jagella) 


I^nce,  the  holy,  540. 

Lang.  Matthew,  onrdinal,  606,  612. 

Laugluim,  Biinon.  abj).  of  Cautcibiuj 
and  cardinal,  199,  211. 

Laplanders,  conversion  of,  312. 

*La8t  Ago  of  tbo  Church,'  vmogly 
ascribtdtoWvclif.  200. 

Latemn,  church  of  St.  John.  9.  54, 129, 
139;  ci>uncil  tmnslated  fixim  Flo- 
rence to,  452 :  fifth  council  of,  sum- 
moned, 608;  oj»ening,  611 ;  amwioo 
of  the  rniiKror  to,  012  ;  of  the  Fwncb 
kirg,  618  :  ratifies  tho  conconbit 
with  Fnince^  t»20;  further  traDStc* 
lions  uu<l  dissolution,  623;  decree 
apainst  magic.  tJ34. 

Latin,  study  of  cla^sicnl  writers  ind 
stvle,  366 :  taken  up  in  oj^positioD  to 
Greek,  514,  668. 

Leipzig,  universitv  of,  237. 

Ia-o  X.,  610,  668,670 ;  made  ctudinal, 
S)i5;  his  reception,  545,  547;  early 
history,  614 ;  inudo  prisoner  at  lU- 
venna,  610;  election  us  pope,  613; 
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oliAmoter  and  habits,  615-7 ;  his 
coronation,  615;  charges  against  hiro, 
616-7 ;  makes  terms  witli  Louis  XII., 
618;  his  family  policy,  617;  confer- 
ence with  Francis  I.,  619;  gets  the 
pragmatic  sanction  abulishcd,  620-3 ; 
dissolves  the  Lati^ran  council,  623. 

Lieonard  of  Arezzo,  1S4,  254,  366. 

Xieopold,  duke,  of  Au^trin,  71,  76,  81-2. 

of  Bebenburg,  102. 

— ,  bp.  of  Freiaing,  105. 

Iiepers,  persecution  of,  66-7,  81. 

Lieti,  Pomponio,  514,  668. 

Liindsay,  John  dc,  bp.  of  Glasgow,  339. 

Lippi,  Philip,  663. 

lithnania,  310-2. 

liOdi,  bp.  of,  280,  288,  205. 

liOUards,  origin  of  the  name,  220,  226 ; 
in  Brabant,  315  ;  Wyclifs  followers 
so  styled,  226 ;  development  of  their 
opinions,  221,  226-7,  635;  measures 
against  them,  222-3,  635. 

Lord's  Day,  opinions  of  Wyclif  on,  221. 

Loreto,  656. 

lioois  IV.,  emperor,  119,  281,  324,  331, 
339;  elected,  71-2;  beginning  of  his 
differences  with  John  XXII.,  73 ; 
opposed  in  Germuny,  81 ;  alliance 
with  Frederick  of  Austria,  82 ;   ex- 

£  edition  to  Italy,  83;  coronation  at 
[ilan,  ib. ;  goes  on  to  Rome,  84 ; 
imperial  coronation,  85 ;  procetrdings 
against  the  pope,  i6. ;  John's  process 
against  him  publisluKl  there,  86 ; 
sets  up  an  anti-poix^,  ib.;  leaves 
Borne,  87;  recroifs.'S  the  Aljw,  89; 
makes  offers  of  concession,  92 ;  allies 
himself  with  England,  100;  makes 
fresh  offers  to  Benedict  XII.,  100; 
troubles  in  Germany,  101-2 ;  meet- 
ing with  Edward  III.,  and  subse- 
quent breach,  102 ;  dissolves  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Manltiisch, 
103 :  consequences  of  this,  104 ; 
holdjB  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  108 ;  makes 
offers  to  Clement  VI.,  108  ;  his 
death,  111. 

of  Anjou,  161-2. 

the  younger,  178,249,251. 

—  of  Brandenburg,  110,  127. 

IX.  of  France,  339. 

X.,  47,  63. 

XJ.,  526,  535,  570,  (H6;  as  dau- 
phin, 459 ;  his  iicecssion,  504 ;  gives 
up  the  pragmatic  s.inction,  505;  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  result,  505-6; 
declines  a  crnsade,  508;  his  treat- 
ment of  Bcssarion,  528 ;  last  days  and 
death,  539-40. 

XII.  (duke  of  Orleans),  557 ;   his 

claim  to  Milan,  564;  accession,  di- 
vorce, and  re-marriage,  570-1  ;  con- 
quest of  N.  Italy,  571;  treaty  for 
partition  of  Na{>lcs,  572-3 ;  dealings 
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with  CflBsar  Borgia,  571,  573,  575  6; 
his  medal  Perdam  BahiUmU  nomen, 
575  ;  is  defrauded  as  to  Naples,  582 ; 
differences  with  Spain,  599;  joins 
the  league  of  Cambmy,  600;  con- 
quests in  N.  Italy,  601;  holds  a 
national  assembly  at  Orlt^ans  and 
Tours,  604;  his  prJicy,  606-7;  ac- 
cession to  the  Lat^'ran  council,  628 ; 
third  marriage  and  death,  619. 
Louis  of  Hungary,  112- 3,  119,  162, 166, 

of  Tarento,  114. 

of  Toulouse,  canonized,  11. 

Ludolf  of  Saxony,  326. 
Luna,  cardinal  Peter  do.    (See  Bene- 
dict XII.) 

Luther,  280,  282,  327,  328,  330,  623, 
641,643. 

M. 

Machiavelli,  595. 

Magic.    (See  Sorcery.) 

Mahomet  II.,  484,  534-5;  takes  Con- 
stantinople, 485 ;  designs  of  further 
conouest,  487 ;  is  repulsed  from  Bel- 
grade, 490;  his  death,  536. 

Mahometans,  persecutions  by,  310 ; 
persecution  of  them  in  Spain,  629- 
631. 

Malatesta,  Charles,  249,  257,  288. 

"  Malleus  Maleficarum,"  634. 

Manuel,  PalsBologus,  emperor,  308,  310. 

Mantua,  oougn^ss  of,  497-500. 

Margaret  Maultaseh,  103.  107,  127. 

of  Austria,  600. 

Marigny,  Eiiguerrand  de,  23,  63. 

Philip  de,  abp.  of  Sens,  23-4. 

Mark  (Marcus  Eugenicus),  archbishop 
of  Ephesus,  attends  the  council  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  442,  seqq. ; 
his  disputes  with  Bessarion,  446 ;  op- 
poses union  of  Greeks  and  Latins, 
448 ;  difficulties  witli  the  pope,  450  ; 
rejects  the  union,  451. 

Maroniti  s,  452. 

Marrani,  629. 

Marriage,  doctrine  of  William  of  Ock- 
ham  on,  103. 

Marsilius  of  Padua,  78,  83,  85,  87,  103, 
205,  332,  346. 

Martin  V.,  pope,  280,  293,  347,  644; 
his  eltMJtion  and  character,  296; 
chancery  rules,  i6. ;  eludes  proposals 
of  reform,  297 ;  his  rule  as  to  exemp- 
tions, 354 ;  shelters  John  of  Fnlken- 
berg,  300 ;  retains  annate^  335 ;  his 
treatment  of  John  XXIII.,  275; 
ends  the  council  of  Constance,  301 ; 
returns  to  Italy,  370 ;  stay  at  Flo- 
rence, 371;  arrival  at  Rome,  ib.; 
restorations  and  reforms  there,  372 ; 
his  popularity,  ib. ;  unpopularity  with 
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rurdinaK  »72,  399;  eoclraiastical 
iKilicv,  370;  dealings  with  France 
and  Enjflaiiil,  377-8;  with  Poland 
and  Scotland,  379 ;  council  at  Pavia 
anil  Sionn,  37V> ;  conimunicationfl  with 
the  lireek  church,  4;i8;  comniission 
fur  refonn,  :i^0;  hulU  against  Huh- 
uites,  382,  3ia  ;  death,  398  ;  will 
have  no  faith  kept  with  heretics, 
412:  diBcoumgoB  a  jubilee,  478. 

Mnrtin,  kin^  of  Arajj:on,  178. 

Mary  of  Hungarj-,  IGC,  171. 

'  of  Valonoit'inu'S,  315. 

Maryns,  John  de,  335. 

Masaccio,  GOO. 

Masses,  multiiilioation  of,  358. 

Matthias  Corviiius,  king  of  Hungary, 
497,  50G,  524 -G. 

of  Janow,  22S-230. 

Maundy  Thnrs<lny,  anathemas  pro- 
nounced on,  3GI. 

Maximilian  «f  Austria,  emperor,  558, 
5G0,  571,  f><)G  8.  G47,  r»G9;  marries 
"^arj'  of  Burgundy,  52G:  his  ac- 
cession and  rliaraoter,  5GG;  sets  off 
for  imiKirial  coronation,  and  returns 
with  the  title-  of  emi>eror,  5iM>-600 ; 
ji)ins  tlie  league  of  Cambray,  600- 1; 
accedes  to  the  Latcran  council,  612 ; 
his  idwi  of  becoming  pope,  609. 

-  Media  Vihi,"  G54. 

Mctlici  family,  275,  479,  531-2,  540; 
their  patrona<ro  of  literature,  479; 
Innocent  VIII.'s  alliance  with,  545; 
their  expulsion  from  Florence,  560 ; 
restomtion.  614. 

,  (k».smo.  531-2,  550. 

,  Julian,  mnrdor  of,  533. 

,  Julian.     (S(r  Clement  VII.) 

,  Lonnzo,  532,  545 ;  his  carnival 

boiijrs,  582 ;  <'8ca|)os  a.ssai<siuation  by 
the  Pazzi,  533;  condemned  by  Six- 
tus  IV.,  53 1;  draws  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  into  his  interest,  535 ;  his 
death,  547,  550-1. 

• ,  IVter,   551),  5(10;    his  expulsion 

from  Florence,  560. 

Mendicant  orders,  faults  imjHittxl  to, 
256,  ri54,  651  ;  attempts  against 
them.  3."i6  :  their  claims  t<)  hear  con- 
fc^jsion-*,  vtc,  .'i55,  &c. ;  bull  of  Alex- 
ander V.  for,  248. 

MctM'S  papule*,  471. 

Mentz,  ul)]).  of,  dejwsed  bv  Eugenius 
IV.,  464  :  acreptata  of,  42V»,  471. 

Mepham,  Simon,  abp.  of  Canterburj', 
361-2. 

Merswin,  Uulman,  323,  325-6. 

Metrophanos,  jmtriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, 451. 

Miehael  de  Causis,  264,  267,  279,  286. 

of  Cesena,  70-1,  88,  93.  357. 

Miglioiati,  Cosimato.  (See  Innocent 
VII.) 


Milan,  fuctions  of,  53  ;  dukedrwo^Tl 

167,  473. 
Military  orders  excused  fmmcetflan 

650. 
Militz,  227-8.  239. 
Minims,  540,  651. 
Missiona,  311,  624,  Ac. 
Mlailenovicz,  Peter,  284. 
Molay,  James  de,  14, 16, 17;  hitcnai- 

nations,     18-20  ;    his   death,  59-1; 

prophecy  oscril^ed  to,  51, 91. 
Monastic  ism,    decay  of  discipline  ii 

123,    256,    351,   353-4;  exemptiwi 

354 ;  foreign  abbots  in  EngUoiSX; 

new  orders,    351,  373,  571.  651;  » 

forms  attempted,  630,  653^. 
Mongols,  311. 
Monte  Ciissino.  350. 
Montreal,  Walter  de  (Fia  Morcak), » 
More,  Thomas,  667. 
Mortmain,  statutes  of,  346. 
Morton,  cardinal,  564. 
*'Mo8t  Christian,"    ""Most  C^O^* 

&c.,  646. 
Mimgyn,  Kalph,  396. 
Mussato,  Alljortin,  366. 
Mvsticism,  319-330. 


Naples,  tribute  paid  by  to  Rome,  90, 
5-14;  French  conquest,  573;  end  of 
the  Aragonese  dynasty,  573. 

Ne]X)tism,  529. 

Nestorianism,  311. 

Netter.  Thomas,  224. 

Kicephorus  Gregoras.  304,  306. 

Nicolas  III.,  poi>e,  69,  70. 

v.,  anti]>o|x^.     (St4f  Rainalim.'. 
v.,  375,  464,  532 ;  his  early  his- 


tory, 469;  made  cardinal,  465;  ek«- 
ti-d  p'.»pi\  469  ;  his  cliaracter,  470; 
dealings  with  the  Germans,  470-1: 
receives  the  submission  of  the  council 
of  Basel  and  of  the  autipope,  472; 
his  love  of  literature,  473-1 ;  schaue 
for  rebuilding  St.  Peter's,  476 :  other 
architectural  works,  477;  increwt-s 
the  splendour  of  church-ser^-fcvs,  tk.: 
patronage  of  the  arts,  ih.;  celebrttei 
a  jubilee,  478 ;  driven  from  Rome  by 
a  plague,  479;  cnnspirjicv  of  thi" 
Porcari,  4S2-3 ;  de<»liue  of  the  popt'i 
health,  483- i  ;  charge  of  dninkiii- 
ness  deniiHl,  483 ;  bidl  for  a  cnuade, 
487 ;  his  death,  488. 

—  of  Basel,  320-322,  324-6. 

—  Biscupt^k,  413,  459,  517. 

—  of  Olemanges,    166,  173-4,  179, 
255,  350,  361. 

— ,  marc|uis  of  Ferrara,  442. 

—  of  Hussinecz,  382-3,  386. 

—  de  Lyra,  208,  365-G. 
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Nioolns,  bp.  of  Nazareth,  2C3. 

NobleSf   claims  of   to  church   prefer- 
ments, 847. 

Nogaret,  William  of,  3,  17.  21,  42-3  ; 
question  of  his  absolution,  4,  10,  11, 
45;  his  share  in  the  prosecution  of  ! 
the  Templars,  16, 18:  death,  11.  | 

Nominalism,  234,  367,  667. 

Norway,  morals  of  the  clergy  in,  349. 

Nunneries,  353,  653-4. 

O. 

Oblates  of  the  B.  Virgin,  373. 

Observants,  357. 

Oldcastlo,    Sir    John,   Lord   Cobham, 

223-5. 
Olivet,  Mounts  congregation  of)  351-2, 

873. 
Oroagna,  864. 
Oresme,  Nicolas,  141. 
Orleans,  university  of,  364 ;   national 

assembly,  104. 

,  duke  of,  175,  170, 185;  questions 

ooDneoted  with  his  murtler,  298-300. 
Orleton.  Adam  of,  195. 
Orphans.  Bohemian  party,  394,  455. 
Orsini,  fumily,  1,  &c. 
— ,  James,  cardinal,  152. 
,  John   Bapt.,  cardinal,  death   of, 

676-7. 
,  Matthew,  cardinal,  4,  5,  7. 

,  Napoleon,  cardinal,  5,  62,  64. 

Otho  of  Brunswick,  154,  158,  162. 
Otranto  taken  by  tlio  Turks,  535 ;  re- 

covered,  537. 
Oxford,  university  of,  197,  230,  355, 

865,  666,  669,  &c. 

P. 

Paderbom,  limitation  of  funeral  masses 
at,  346. 

Paganism  among  men  of  letters,  514, 
668. 

Painting,  364,  660. 

Palffiologus,  John.    (See  John.) 

,  Demetrius,  438,  449.  451. 

,  Thomas,  506-7. 

Palestrina,  ruined,  429. 

Palec^  Stephen  of,  242,  246,  26:^-4. 
278,  280,  286. 

Paludanus,  Peter,  356. 

Panormitanus.    (See  Todesco.) 

Papacy,  corruptions  of  at  Avignon,  9 ; 
exactions,  203.  335;  Gersons  views 
of,  189;  papal  chaplains,  336;  flat- 
tery of  curialists  and  friars,  80-1. 
831,  645 ;  inquiry  into  its  foundation, 
332;  usurpations  and  resistance  to 
them,  339;  chancery  -  rules,  336; 
abuses  as  to  jurisdiction,  344 ;  gains 
as  to  temporal  power,  646. 


Parentuco<*lli,  Thomas.  (Ste  Nicolas  V.) 

Paris,  parliament  of,  hostile  to  the 
hierarchy,  341 ;  rejects  the  concordat 
of  Constance,  376 ;  objects  to  giving 
up  the  pragmatic  sanction,  505 ;  and 
to  the  concordat  of  Bologna,  62 1  -2. 

university  of.  332, 365, 491,  666-7 , 

attempts  to  heal  the  great  schism, 
167.  173-5, 180  ;  correspondence  with 
otlier  universities,  176 ;  appeals 
against  censures  of  Benedict  XIII., 
(b. ;  supports  the  calling  of  the  council 
of  Pisa,  187 ;  opposes  Alexander  V.*s 
bull  for  mendicants,  248;  sends  re- 
presentatives to  ConstttMC^,  270 ;  is 
adverse  to  Hus,  267,  275;  quarrels 
witli  the  mendicants,  355;  and  as  to 
tlie  Immaculate  Conception,  363 ;  op- 
poses the  c/5noordat  of  Bologna,  621- 
2 :  checks  the  mendicant  orders,  652 ; 
enforces  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
657. 

Pastoureaux,  67-8. 

Patriarchs,  precedence  of,  448. 

Paul  II.,  pojw,  494;  election  of,  510; 
his  character,  511;  sets  aside  his 
capitulations,  512  ;  his  action  as  to  a 
crusade,  ih.;  against  the  Abbrevia- 
tors,  Plutina,  ic,  513-4 ;  receives 
Frederick  III.  at  Home,  513;  his 
policy  as  to  Bohemia,  523-5 ;  death, 
515. 

,  bp.  of  Burgos,  366. 

Pavia,  council  of,  379. 

Payne,  Peter,  220,  232,  392,  395,  415, 
459.  517. 

Pazzi  family,  532 ;  their  conspiracy 
against  the  Medici,  5324. 

Pecock,  Reginald,  63(>-9,  650. 

Pelayo,  Alvar,  80-1,  87.  331.  358. 

Perpignan,  council  at,  188. 

Peter  of  Achtzpalt,  or  Aspclt,  abp.  of 
Mentz,  39,  71. 

de  Ancorano,  191. 

of  Aragon,  140,  159. 

of  Bologna,  22. 

of  Chelcick,  520. 

of  Dresden,  267. 

Lombard,  209. 

de  Luna.    (See  Benedict  XIII.) 

of  Luxemburg,  159. 

of  Peredo,  3. 

,  bp.  of  Sinigaglia,  147. 

Thomasius,  308. 

Peter,  St.,  church  of  at  Rome,  rebuild- 
ing proiected  by  Nicolas  V.,  476; 
undertaken  by  Julius  II.,  656,  660. 

Petit.  John,  266,  298,  868. 

Petrarch,  97,  146,  350,  368-9,  482 ;  his 
Laura,  122 ;  his  account  of  Avignon, 
105;  urges  return  of  the  popes  to 
Rome,  106.  140,  &o.;  his  enthusiasm 
for  Rome,  115;  the  laurel  conferred 
on  him,  ih. ;    his  feelings   towards 
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I'KTiircci. 


PRAGMATIC. 


Rieiizi.  117-8  ;  his  notice  of  the  ju- 
bilee, ri^t;  (Ii8iip{>r>iiitiii«^nt  in  Charles 
IV  ,  i:^7  :  reply  to  N.  Oresme,  141 ; 
he  fitu«lii  a  (>n  «k  ami  befriends  Bur- 
laaiii.  3(H'i.  Bt^J :  nrcount  of  iheGreik 
fcfhn^  towurtlb  tlic  Ijitins,  303;  im- 
pTdVis  Liitiu  Ooiii]  ivition.  'M]*}. 
Petrucci,   Alfi'iie**.  inrUinal,  o8*2,  590, 

«14.  «;i7. 

Pffffirkc.rn.  John, ♦  W»-In2. 
Phihirgi,  IVirr.     (^<*^  Ahxiindtr  V.) 
Pliilibirt.  hp.  of  C'niitaiicttf,  4(»t;-7,  4(K», 

41  :)-<;.  i,v>  •;.  4:»s. 

Philip  IV.  of  rr.Muf.  rt.'lationH  of  with 
B«'ii»-*lirt  XI  .  :<:  i»»T8«viit*a  the  ni«- 
morv  of  lJ«iiiif;i<*f  VIII..  iV». :  his 
alU-jLTOtl  roinp.ii't  >\itli  ri«.-moiit  V.,  C; 
att<-nd8  i'Uinciit'ti  conmatioM,  8  ; 
ttucemlanfy  ov»r  Cliii»»'iit.  9 ;  re- 
newcMl  |H.Ts«-<Mition  of  iMHiifoi^^'s  me- 
niury,  lO-l ;  his  tinuiu'ial  «1itYioiiliie8, 
12  I'dirWmnniit  Mf  the  coin,  i't.  00: 
early  rel.itioutf  wilh  the  Timplnrs, 
12-(> :  atrodltf  thi*  T«inp!:nB.  \1  {tee 
Templars);  acquilt*d  hy  the  nuix?  of 
rujiao^ty  in  the  mutter^  19;  his  tle- 
si^ns  on  the  eni])ire,  41 ;  how  dis- 
appiiinti'd,  4'J :  continiicA  hig  tmit  as 
to  Rmifaoe.  42-45 ;  takes  the  cross, 
47  ;  jlt'struction  of  tlie  Teinpiars.  48- 
51 :  hi»  Isist  yoard  and  dtiith,  IXM  : 
failure  of  his  issue,  91. 

—        \  .,  G3-1.  ♦17. 

VI.,  91-1.  98.  U>2,  339,  340. 

,  dukt^  of  Burgundy,  47S,  48G-7, 


498-9.  .nos. 

PhibiM.phv.  infi.h-1.  3C8. 

Pii-iinlH,  3J<8.  459. 

Pi«ToU.iiiini,    ^Tineas    Svlvius.      (*S«t' 
Piui*  If.) 

,  Fnuuis.     'i*ve  Piua  III.) 

Pienzn,  49«.;. 

PieiB  the  rinu-huian,  317, 351, 353. 355. 

Pihitus.  Leon  tins.  IUUk 

Pikus  of  Prat.'i,  tMrdinal,  1G5. 

Pipin  of  Altaniura,  120. 

Pisa,  Canijx^  Santo  of,  3»»4. 

,  iHiunril  of  (a.i>.  1499).  352;  sum- 

muned,  1S7;  its  ni(^'tin;r.  190;  de- 
clares lienodict  XUI.  and  Gregory 
XII.  to  Ix"  dt'jx>fled,  191  ;  measures 
of  ivfonn  pro|)ostd.  192;  dissnluti«»n 
of  the  council,  248;  qu»  stion  of  its 
autliority.  Hk 
-,  council  of  (A  I).  1511)  Hummone<I 


by  five  cardinals,  <)07 ;  its  failure, 
removal  to  Milan  and  end,  rt09.  Oil. 
Pius  II.,  fK)p«'.  241,  287,  374.  389,  427, 
454,  409,  4S2,  488,  491,  510.  513, 
000,  010;  early  life,  400  1;  at  the 
council  of  JB.i8(.-l,  4()0 ;  beconits  w^re- 
tary  to  Frederick  III.,  401  ;  his  novel 
of  Kurialus  and  Lucretia,  400;  re- 
coneil«Hl  with  Eupri-nius  IV..  401-2: 


ne^otiatefi  agreement  brtir 
p<ipe  and  the  Oennana,  4€3-i 
tiatr.  8  the  ronoordat  of  Ai 
burg,  471 :  is  imuie  bishop •>< 
470 ;  of  Siena,  480 :  trie*  U 
German  J  to  a  crusade.  487-8 
made  cardinal,  4i"*2;  his  o| 
ooniY>niat«i,  i6. :  in  t  hcteii  p 
hie  eharooter,  405  0:  Iuv*«  f 
and  Piotiza.  49*5 ;  aeknovle^l 
dinaiid  «if  Xaplrs,  ,h.:  hoIJ 
press  at  Mantua,  497-500; 
KjecriibiL\  oW  :  pnts  dowi 
ijpiiaey,  ih.  ;  alTair  of  Dh 
Mrntz,  O01-2;  bull  of  rerx 
5i»3  ;  prciciires  rf-|val  of  t 
mutic  sanetiou,  TWH-o;  obti 
IkwI  of  8t.  Andrew.  50*}:  i 
the  Gnind  Turk,  507:  apiin 
get  up  a  cru«ade.  5418;  diei 
ci>na.  i}ii^-U ;  8on»e  of  his  1^ 
deuimd,  510;  hia  mission 
hernia  and  viMt  to  Tailor.  5 
ctt'dings  av'ninisit  G.  P.Kiibn 
3;  he  attempts  to  make  p 
twi-en  Domiuicaiiis  uiid  Fnii 
527;  repmvfs  eanlinal  Bonf 

Pius  III ,  5.">2.  5t>0-l  :  his  eleva 
dtatlt,  5'.^>. 

Plasiun,  Williuni  de,  18,  21,  42 

Plato,  study  of,  474.  IW7-8. 

Platina  (Sacehi),  Barth.domew, 

Play,  religious,  jK-rfunued  at  Co 
290. 

Pluwlities.  04,  yo,  131.  203.  -J 
315.  318; 

PofTKio.     (S.e  BnicviMlini.) 

I'oitiiTs.  dioCA-jk^  ot\  snlKlivid 
hatile  of,  132. 

IV»land.  dt  alinj^s  of  Martin  V.  wi 

P«vir  pritst.s.  201.  209. 

PojM.s  (tut  Papat^y)  reprx\«*^ntc<l 
Uiandint;  the  angeL-j.  12?<;  cl 
to  their  Mug  stvUnl  *•  T 
Deus,"  3:^1 ;  ruUs  *as  to  tht 
tion,  129:  judg,  d  by  counci 
usurp  patronage  of  bibhoj»riol 
claim  thi'  ri^dit  t-i  bestow  kii 
3,31  (fee  Papacy  ;  dii;nitv  < 
primacy  of.  owned  by  tlie 
44H;  bestow  titlen  on  kings.  »: 

Porcaro,  Steidien.  408  ;  his  con, 
482-3. 

Porrt'ttt',  Margaret.  00. 

Portuguese,  di&coveries  of,  024. 

Poyet.  BtTtrand  de,  oaFdiun],  04 

l*ncmunire,    statute     of.    107, 
378-9. 

Pnigmalio  Sanction  of  Bourgej 
abrogated  by  I^uis  XI.,  50o  ; 
still  acted  on,  506 ;  movemenl 
restonition,  540-1 ;  discu^6ed 
hateran  council,  012;  abolis 
the  concowlat  of  Bologna,  C20 
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PRAGUE. 


RUYBDROEK. 


Prague,  archbisboprick  of,  110,  233; 
univenrit^  of^  235 ;  founded,  128 ; 
eonatitution  of,  234-5 ;  frequented 
bj  Englisbmen,  230;  change  intro- 
duced into,  236-7,  241,  264;  four 
articles  of,  391. 

Da  Prat,  chancellor  of  France,  620-1. 

Prato,  Nicolas,  caitlioal  of.  {See  Uber- 
tini.) 

Prignano,  Bartholomew.     {See  Urban 

VI.) 

,  Francis  (Butillo),  161,  164,  166. 

Printing,  invention  of,  663 ;  introduced 
at  Subiaco  and  at  Borne,  515. 

Probability,  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of, 
3U8. 

Procopius  the  Great,  304;  letters  as- 
cribed to,  403,  411 ;  his  appearance 
at  Basel,  412-5 ;  enmity  of  the  Prague 
party  to,  416;  his  death,  417. 

the  Less,  304,  417. 

Prophecies,  currency  of,  635. 

Provisors,  statutes  of,  197,  203,  337, 
878-9,  638. 

Purgatory,  differences  of  Greeks  and 
Latins  on,  444 ;  agreement,  447. 

PuTfey,  John,  207-8. 


Q. 

Quastuarics,  360,  656. 
*'Quareimpedit,"203. 


K. 


Baimondini.    (See  Marsilius.) 
Bainalucci,  Peter,  set  up  as  antipope, 

Nicolas  v.,  86-8. 
Baphael  Senzio,  662. 
Batisbon,  appointment  of  a  bp.  of,  648. 
Baymond  of  Capua,  357. 

,  bp.  of  Orvieto,  118,  120. 

Bealism,  200,  234,  367.    {See  Nomi- 

nalism.) 
Beform,  general  desire  of,  350-1. 
Beginald  of  Supino,  42-3. 
Belies,  274,  466,  478,  50G,  539,  546. 
"  Beligiou,"  235. 
Ben^,  junior,  of  Anjou,  436,  466. 
Bepingdon,  Philip,  213-4. 
Besby,  James,  225. 
Beservations,  106. 
Beuchlin,  669-673. 
Bhense,  81, 101, 108,  110. 
Biario,  Jerome,  530,    532,  535,    537, 

541. 
^— —  Peter  529. 
\  Baphael,  cardinal,  533,  543,  613, 

671. 
Bichard  II.  of  England,  165, 176,  222, 

337-8;  his  accession,  159,205;  mar- 


riage with  Anne  of  Bohemia,  158, 
230;   dealings  with  abp.  Arundel, 
342 ;  question  as  to  his  death,  223. 
Bichard,  Frunciscan  preacher,  374. 

of  Ulverstone.  168,  354. 

Bionzi  (Nicola^,  early  years,  116;  fic- 
tion as  to  his  parentage,  ib.  121 ; 
visit  to  Avignon,  117;  becomes  tri- 
bune of  Home,  118 ;  his  errors,  119  ; 
his  fall,  120 ;  lurks  among  the  fra- 
ticelli,  121 ;  retippears  at  Prague, 
and  is  imprisoned  at  Avignon,  121 ; 
is  sent  to  Bome  as  senator,  134 ;  re- 
newed errors  and  death,  135-6. 

Eiga,  abp.  of.  190,  292. 

Kipaille,  hermits  of  St.  Maurice  at, 
432-3. 

Br)bert,  count  of  Geneva.  151  ;  orders 
the  massacre  of  Gesena,  145.  {See 
Clement  VII.) 

,  king  of  Naples,  51,  55,64,  73.  81, 

84.  87,  95,  112. 

(Bruce),  king  of  Scotland,  332. 

Boche,  Aymer  do  la,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  337. 

Boger,  Peter,  afterwards  Clement  YI., 
104.340.    (5te  Clement  VI.) 

{See  Gregory  XI.) 

Bokyczana,  John,  393,  397,  459;  at 
the  council  of  Basel,  413-4;  chosen 
archbishop  of  Prague,  but  not  con- 
firmed, 455-6;  leaves  Prague,  457; 
returns,  458 ;  his  articles  at  Kutten- 
berg,  458 ;  returns  to  Prague,  515 ; 
his  intolerance,  516 ;  reduces  the 
Taborites  to  conformity,  517 ;  ex- 
changes amenities  with  John  of  Ca- 
pistrano,  518;  desilings  with  the 
United  Brethren,  520 ;  helps  to  make 
George  Podibrad  king,  519  ;  is  ana- 
thoniatize<l  by  Paul  U.,  524 ;  his 
death,  525. 

BoUe,  Bichard,  208. 

Bonifcans,  441. 

Bome,  state  of  the  city,  9,  84,  98,  115, 
139,  140,  161 ;  factions  of,  3,  134 ; 
earthquakes  at,  122,  129;  the  uni- 
versity, 365,  666;  state  on  the  re- 
turn of  Martin  V.,  371-2  ;  expulsion 
and  return  of  Eugenius  lY.,  421, 
429;  improvements  of  the  city  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  538-9. 

Bosary,  657. 

Bose,  the  golden,  142. 

Bovere,  Francis  dolla.   {See  Sixtus  IV.) 

,  duke  of  Urbino,  607,  662. 

,  Julian  della.    {See  Julius  II.) 

Bupert,  count  Palatine,  158, 176. 

.  king  of  the  Bomans,  elected,  178 ; 

his  expedition  to  Italy,  179;  deal- 
ings as  to  the  schism,  188;  sends 
envoys  to  the  Pisan  council,  190; 
his  death,  252. 

Buysbroek,  John,  328-9. 
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S. 


Scibina,  Lwhojirick  of,  152. 

Sik'xsulanti,  357. 

SiunU,  multipliot\tion  o^,  :Uj1. 

St.  Audn^w'u,  archbishoprick  of,  C48 ; 
univcrsitv,  C6t5. 

Siilic  Law/yi-2. 

BiiWirtti,  B.,  abp.  of  PUa,  533-4. 

S  :nctiiarv,  13vS. 

Puutre,  William,  223. 

B;fcvolli  family,  81,  5.>8,  501,  5f;5. 

SiiYonaroIa,  Jerome,  517:  bis  early 
yean,  518 ;  hia  preocbing,  518-9 ; 
pruj[)becio8,  511* ;  bostility  to  tbe  Me- 
dici, 550  ;  scone  witb  Lorenzo,  550-1 ; 
intorviewd  witb  Cbarlcs  VIII.,  5C0, 
564;  |)olitii.'al  a8oendanc>',  583;  bis 
enemies,  583-6 ;  corrfspondoni*e  witb 
the  pope,  5S0-7 ;  refonn  of  St.  Mark's, 
585;  connexion  witli  artists,  ib.; 
declines  tbe  canlinalate,  587  ;  bis 
burnin;;B  of  vunitios.  587,  590 ;  be  is 
excommunioated,  588 ;  writes  on  tlie 
dnko  of  Gandia*s  deatb,  589;  bis 
'Triumpli  of  tbe  Cross,*  589,  594; 
bebaviour  as  to  a  I^letliccan  conspi- 
racy, ilt.:  an  ordeal  proposeii,  590; 
pn*parations  and  failure,  591-2 ;  bis 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  examina- 
tion, 592-3 ;  condemnation  and  deatb, 
593-4  ;  various  estimates  of  liim,  594. 

Scalip:er  familv.  90. 

Seanderbeg,  4f)3,  489,  500,  50G,  512. 

ScanimiK),  cardinal,  430. 

Scbadland.  Jobn.  349. 

Scbinner,  bp.  of  Sion  and  cardinal, 
003,  058. 

Scbism,  tbe  GroAf,  b«j^un,  15G-7;  di- 
vision of  Eun)])(.aii  nations.  158  ;  tbe 
question  of  th«'  rival  papacies  never 
decided,  100 ;  attempts  to  beal.  167, 
&c.  (ftee  Pisa,  ('onstance);  effects  on 
tbe  |«])acv,  332,  330. 

Scblick,  Caspar,  400-1,  463-1. 

Scbmidt,  Conrad,  317. 

Scbolastic  pliilosojjby,  3i»7. 

Scotland,  35;  Lollardy  in,  225;  papal 
interference    witb    patronage,    339; 
adventurers    from,     in    lUily,    318 ; 
dealings  of    Martin   V.   witb,   379; 
llussitism   in,   405:    represf^futitives 
of  at  Basel,  432 ;  visit  of  Apneas  Syl- 
vius to,  400 :  universities,  G66. 
Scripture,  translations  of,  368  (ftee  Wy- 
elif);    commentaries  on,   305;    edi- 
tions of,  603-5. 
Scrope,  ubp.  of  York,  312. 
Sculpture,  304,  000-1. 
Secular    clergy   flee   from    tbe   Black 
Deatb,  125 ;  contests  witb  tbe  friars, 
197,  201.  350,  052. 
Relim,  sultan,  480. 


Sellyng,  W.,  607.     . 
Senatorship  of  Rome,  98, 115. 
Sforza,  Alexander,  556. 
,  Ascanius,  cardinal,  530. 511, 5.>^ 

3,  572,  595-6. 

,  Attendolo,  371,  376,  470. 

J  Catharine,  531,  574. 

,  Francia,  beeomeB  duke  of  3fi.in. 

473 ;  at  the  congress  of  Mantni,  4^ 

,  Hippolyta,  474. 

-,  Jobn  Galeazzo,  559. 


— ,  Loulfl,  "  the  Moor,"  557, 559, 561, 
504-5,  571-2,  586,  590. 
-,  Maximilian,  613,  618. 


Sicilian  monarchy,  149. 

Siena,  496 ;  council  of,  379. 

Sigismund,  emperor,  171, 241,  251 2W- 
5,  650;  marries  Mary  of  Hnngarr. 
166;  his  conduct  in  thecnuade,30^: 
forbids  papal  patronage  in  Hnugftrr, 
339;   elected   king  of  the  Rcmau, 
253 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  resolvet  od 
a  general  council,    254 ;    ha*  ints- 
views  with  John  XXIII..  ift.:  nm- 
mons  tbe  council  of  Constance.  SSS, 
337;  is  crowned  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
290;  reaches   Constance  and  fj^kn 
part  in   the   mass,   260 ;    persoadei 
John  to  sign  a  bull  of  resignatioD, 
263 ;  summons  Hus,  with  promise  of 
aafo-conduct,  ib, ;  his  dealings  as  to 
Hus,   265,   268  ;    the    Golden  Bwe 
bestowed  on   him,   269;    keeps  the 
council    together,    271 ;    withsiaDds 
Jobn  s  arts,  275 ;  is  for  grr.inting  Hiu 
a  public  bearing.  270  ;  turns  ai:ain?t 
IIus,  279-280:  question  of  bis  con- 
duct, 282-3.  286 ;  goed  to  tre  it  with 
Benedict  XIII.,  2S8-9 ;  visits  France 
and   England,  and  returns  to  Con- 
stance, 290 :  wishes  rt*form  to  Ik  un- 
dertaken,  291 ;    yields  that  a   pipe 
shall   firat  be  chosen,  292 ;   inviu.^ 
the  bp.  of  Winchester  to  Constance, 
293 ;   gets  ecclesiastical  tithe  for  a 
year,   301;   accr>mpani«:-8  3Iartin  V. 
out  of  Constance,    ib. ;    attempts  u» 
pacify  tbe  Bohemians.  382 ;  succeeds 
as  king,  384 :  his  Turkish  wars,  ;W5 ; 
cruelties  in  Bobemia,  390  ;  tuleratas 
the  articles  of  Prague,  392 ;   cam- 
paigns  against    tbe   Hussites.   391. 
393;  furtber  diiBculties,  396;  deal- 
ings witb  Bohemians,   402;  his  im- 
perial coronation,  409-411;    attend^ 
the  council  of  Basel,  420-1 ;  medi- 
ates between  tbe  council  and   the 
pope,  424-5 ;  accepts  tbe  Campaelata^ 
455 ;    difficulties    with    Rokyczana, 
456 ;  bis  deatb,  425,  440.  457. 

,  Corybut,  303. 

■,  duke  of  the  Tyrol,  502-3. 


Simony,  9,  168,  348,  354. 
Sixtine  chapel  at  Rome,  538. 
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Sixtus  rv.,  pope.  512,  note  ('),  514, 
G13,  GS7, 661 ;  his  election,  520  ;  tries 
to  get  up  a  cruBado,  528 ;  bis  nepot- 
ism, 529-530;  bod  practices  to  get 
money,  530;  vices  imputed  to  bim, 
531 ;  bis  sbarc  in  tlio  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  531-2 ;  dealings  witb  the 
Florentines  on  account  of  it,  534-6 ; 

Jiuarrel  witb  Venice,  537 ;  sends  re- 
ics,  &c.,  to  Louis  XL,  539;  esta- 

bli^es  tbe  Spanisb  inquidition,  626 ; 

his  buildings,  538;   bis  death,  ib.; 

his  unpopularity,  539,  541. 
*  8on^  du  Vergier,'  381. 
Sophia,  queen  of  Bohemi6^  232. 
Sorcery,  persecution  of,  63,  66,  82,  316, 

632-4. 
Spain,  union  of  kingdoms  in,  526 ;  dis- 
coveries in  tlie  Western  hemuipbere, 

625  ;  inquisition,  626-7 ;  persecution 

of  Jews,  628. 
Spanheim,  abbey  of,  353. 
Spenser,  Henry,  bp.  of  Norwich,  211, 

214.  221. 
Spirituals.    (See  Franciscans. ) 
Stanislaus  of  Ziiaym,   232,  235,  242, 

246. 
Steplien,  prior  of  Dolan,  235,  276. 
Stigmata,  652. 
Stokes,  John,  213,  241,  277. 
Strasburg,  canonries  of,  347. 
Stratford,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  195. 
Straw,  Jack,  211. 
Sudbury,  Simon,  abp.  of  Canterbury, 

210-1,361. 
Sunday,  forged  letter  fur  observance  of, 

124. 
Suso,  328. 
Syropulus,  437,  449,  451. 


T. 


Tabor,  245,  389 ;  origin  of,  383-4;  visit 
of  ^ncDS  Sylvius  to,  517 ;  Taborite 
party,  385 ;  tlieir  apocalyptic  pro- 
pliecies,  387 ;   their  twelve  articles, 

•  392 ;  their  ferocity,  389 ;  description 
of  a  Taborite  priest,  397 ;  tiieir  ser- 
vice at  Basel,  413;  reject  tbe  Com- 
padata,  416;  great  defeat  of,  417; 
decline  of,  455,  459,  517. 

Tolavera,  abp.  of  Granada,  626,  629, 
631. 

Talleyrand,  cardinal,  95,  110, 130,  337. 

,  count,  9. 

Talmud,  destruction  of  copies  of,  67. 

Tarlati,  Galeotto.  cardinal,  166. 

Tauler,  John,  126,  322,  323-8. 

Tclesphorus,  159. 

Templars,  condition  of  tbe  order,  13-5 ; 
gives  shelter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  12, 
15;   the  Master  invited  to  Franco, 


16 ;  arrest  of  the  members,  ^7 ;  in- 
quiry by  a  royal  comiuission,  18; 
examinations  Ix'forc  the  pope,  ih.; 
fuiihcr  examinations,  19 ;  papal 
bulls,  19-20;  papal  c^>mmi:<bion,  20, 
seqq. ;  scene  in  the  bishop's  orchard 
at  I'uris,  22;  sufft'rings  in  prison, 
22-3;  council  under  the  abp.  of 
Sens,  23-4  ;  fifty-four  burnt,  24 ;  ex- 
amination before  commissioners  con- 
tinued, 25 ;  remarks  on  the  charges, 
26-35;  the  Templars  in  England, 
35-8;  Scotland  and  Ireland,  38; 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  39;  Cyprus 
and  the  East,  40 ;  the  onler  given  up 
hj  the  pope,  45 ;  dissolution,  48 ; 
disposal  of  the  property,  49-50  ;  fate 
of  the  Master  and  other  chiefs,  50-1. 

Teutonic  order,  311 ;  quarrels  with  the 
abp.  of  Riga,  292 ;  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  300;  oppose  the  jubilee  of 
1450,  478. 

Theodoric  of  Niem,  153, 165, 169, 184, 
257,  349. 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Aquino,  355,  359,  367. 

,  St.,  of  Canterbury,  361.      (See 

Becket.) 

,'  ablK)t  of  Dundrennan,  431. 

of  Kempon,  330,  351. 

of  Sarzana.    (See  Nicolas  V.) 

Tibaldescbi,  cardinal,  152,  15G. 

Timour,  311. 

Todesco,  Nicolas  (Panormitanus),  425- 
7,  435,  437. 

Toledo,  wealth  of  tlie  sec,  630. 

Tomacelli,  Peter.    (See  Boniface  IX.) 

Torquemadu,  inqui-^itor,  626-8. 

Torture  a  novelty  in  England,  36. 

Toulouse,  inquiijition  of.  313;  univer- 
sity of,  176,  179,  185 ;  see  of,  65. 

Tours,  abp.  of,  289. 

Transfiguration,  question  as  to  the  light 
seen  at,  305-6 ;  festival  of,  490. 

Transubstantiation,  miracles  pretended 
in  proof  of,  210, 233,  358,  655. 

Travereari,  Ambrose,  452 ;  draws  up 
terms  of  union  between  Gred^s  una 
latins,  447. 

Trinacria,  149. 

Trionfi,  Augustine,  80-1,  331. 

Turks,  advance  of,  273,  307,  309 ;  they 
take  Constantinople,  484-5;  are  re- 
pulsed from  Ik;lgrade,  490 ;  take 
Otranto  and  lose  it  again,  535-7. 

Turlupins,  31.5,  634. 

Tyler,  Wat,  210-1. 

Tyrannicide,  defended,  299,  300,  368. 


u. 

Ubertini,  Nic,  cardinal,  5-7, 12,  41. 
Ufford,  John  do,  122. 
Ulric  of  Beicbenthal,  254. 


VIric  Of  Scli&iiinburg,  Ula. 

"  I'uuin  Mnrtun,"  ».  'I.'i,  Ctl. 

Lninmi'H  liuru.  G3K. 

Unliid  «r  lielU'flKM.  IIU. 

United  BrMlin-n,  &ia-5ti. 

Vniw^tiK*.  Itaa,  3.11,  iWl'.'i,  'ii'3-0. 

Unban  V.,tH>iic.  l!i:>.  ^i,  Xii;  Us 
rlivtioa,  I'M;  a<)in[iiiiitnilii>n.  I3et-9; 
(loiliiitn  «Uli  It.  Vliirvuli,  Ml);  m<1 
with  thi-  Fn«  Cimiiunk^  l»t;  lio 
(It'lnnnila  arrrnnt  i-r  Iribulv  fMln 
KiiKlaii'l.  '.iOO:  himnt  t«  Rrwi', 
Hi:  K'cv'ina  liniiiup'!  oF cuntvni  ntiil 
wfntiTD  I'liijwiiira,  ifc,  !U)(I;  n-tuniu  ^) 
AviKTuHi  iinJ  •lirij,  143-1. 

A  L,  21 1,  al(j,  :m,  WW,  3.W ;  liia 

i-lcL-tion,  io.,  152;  qunrri'la  with  the 
catdiimlH  unil   with  Jiiiiiua  oC  Nh- 

SWu,  l'A-5;  ijuuitioii  an  to  tim  viili-  , 
it;  of  liU  i'l<.i'tii>n,  irNMi:  Lis  atn-  , 

CMK*    OVVT    lllU  HIltilKIJK',   IGU,'     lllH    | 

■ulminiRlrBtiuii   uiit   coimjit,   lii^'J:    i 
unkn  iiuuiy   ni'W  canliiiHla,   Ithl ; 
fxnniiiiiiniirHlva  Jooniin.  rikI  ivtn  up 
Chnikw  uf  Diinizzo  fur  Na)>li'8,  Itil ;  , 
qiuntln  Hitll   Ulmiloi  aud    in   be-  i 
idf'g'il  in  Xinvni.  lU2-:t:  ili-tvi'tii  anil 

SiunialicN  a  iHitiK]iira<'y  uf  tlic  car- 
liiialii,    1(!4-ii:    tiKiilVK   tu    (ii'iina.   | 
IG5;  ii-iuovcituLuci-n.  Pi;riif;ia,  iLnd  I 
Itome,    lUG ;    pnivlaiiui    h   jiiUlci',  I 
I<iT :  huj  lU'ath,  ih. 
Utnqiliijtij,  'J9li,  321.  &p.  I 

V.  I 


tbcl 

hied 
Jol.n 


VHlla.  IjuiK-nw.  173.  CW.  64.>. 

«-<■«.-]. 

Vaurini.',  b;i2. 

Whit^  J 

Vn»ilii*,  burniiigor.  374,  4ti7.  3l7,.'m7, 

Wiliiiin 

VntiWiilibiiiry. -174.  .■.:il. 

— '<,r 

Vi-muculni'  Ulinilur.>,ai;M-!!:  m-riiituri'B 

of 

I.H..I- .i.  OU.V 

of 

ViTi,  J-liii.  fi.-.7. 

of 

Wnmion,  47H. 

Vfiiiiv.  cuiiti'-tdfwiibCloin.ntV.,.'}!): 

Wili'iiBf 

BlJciiilcitr  ..f  tilt'  .-[tj,  44(1;    qu.irr.1 

Wimiilii 

Willi  Sintiia  IV..  ;i;!7-C :  'jiiam^l  wilh 

wiiichr 

bury, 

m-2. 

Winw, 

rsily  of.  :i.i.-..  48: 
Viwinc,  cmmri]  of,  12,  IS.dcqq.,  354. 
Villani.  Jolio,  '.^S,  122,  'MU. 

,  Slatllu-w.  128-11. 

Villant,  Kiilk  lU;  !«. 

Vinci.  L.  da.  WW. 

Virgin,  the  UIimihI,  new  festivals  uf, 

,<M2,  -LIS,  <»G;  tlie  Iniinaculato  Coii- 
.  Pi:|iti(ai,  3IXt-i,  4R1,  IJS7;   unlcr  of 

l)i'ihlt.-huii  inriltuteif,  41)7. 
Viwwiill  family,  iW,  18«.  147.  IC«-7. 

,  Ikirnali^  18U,  ]«!»,  I43-.'i,  ltl7. 

.  liakmiv-,  13(1.  144,  147. 

.  J'lliii  tlaha^M,  7:t,  7o,  IKi-l. 
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views  against  the  papacy  developed, 
ib.  204;  scene  in  Bt  Paur^,  204; 
investigation  ordered  bv Gregory  XL, 
205;  opinions  imputca,  ib.;  coancU 
at  Lambeth,  206 ;  throe  tracts,  ib, ; 
new  propositions,  207;  effect  of  the 
great  schism,  t'/i. ;  ilhiess  and  re- 
covery, ib. ;  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures, 207-8,  368 ;  censures  on  it, 
208;  propounds  his  eucliaristic  doc- 
trine, 209 ;  the  *  Wicket.'  210 ;  fakely 
connected  with  Wat  Tyler's  insur- 
rection, ib.;  synod  of  the  earth- 
quake, 212 ;  opinions  charged  on 
him,  ib. ;  proceedings  at  Oxford, 
213-4 ;  his  opinions  spread,  214 ; 
tract  on  tlie  schism,  /7>  ;  the  *  Tria- 
logue,'  215;  citation  to  Rome,  216; 
deiith,  216-7;  his  opinions,  217-21, 
346 ;  not  connected  witii  Waldeubes 
or  with  Joachites,  217;  forgeii  tes- 
timonial in  his  favour,  220,  232 ;  his 
followers  (jtee  Lollards),  225;  con- 
demnation at  Oxford,  223 ;  his  re- 
putation in  Boliemia,  230-1,  235; 
proceedings  a^in»t  liim  at  Prague, 
285-6,  239.   244 ;    cf.ndeuinntious  at 


ZI3KA. 


Bologna,  240;  Rome,  244;  and  Con- 
stance, 277,  285 ;  his  bones  bunit, 
380;  hid  English  prose  writings, 
369. 

X. 

Ximencis,  Fr.,  abj).  of  Tolc<lo,  and  car- 
dinal, ()29-30;  hid  zeal  for  suppres- 
sion of  Mahometaniion  in  Spain. 
631  ;  projects  nnd  patronizes  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  6G4. 


z. 


Zabarelitt,  c^uxlinal,  15C,  258-9.  271, 
279,  280,  286-7,  294,  347,  350,  3i;2. 

Zbynko  of  Haselburg.  abp.  of  Prague, 
233,  236,  238,  241, 

Zenzclinus,  331. 

Ziska,  John,  383;  his  ztal  for  the 
eucharistic  ciialico,  ib. :  ax)peflrs  at 
Prague,  384 ;  his  tactics,  386-7 : 
religious  opinions,  387 ;  exterminates 
the  Picards,  388;  his  ferocity,  389: 
vi«»torits  and  death.  ^91-3. 
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■ulothBB:ixidoriiitan:rDulng.  Woodcuta.    FHt  Svo.  Si. 

Fact  and  ATgumeDt  for  Darwin.    Bf  Fhitz  tCcLLEa. 
froirlhaOemiuby  wts.  I1.1.1.116.    Weodtu.s.    pJi'ifl'^Q.    fa""* 
DELEPIEKKH'S  (Omvi)  Rislory  of  Plemieh  Literature.  6vo.  9^ 
-  Iliatoricai    Difliculties   and    CoDtested     Eved(«. 

DENISON'S  (E.  B.)  Li  fa  of  Biatiop  Lonadile.'     With  Seleclians 

frombliWritlagi    WtiU  P.r.r.1..    Uro.n  b.«,    10,.  BJ. 
DERBY'S   (Earl   or)    Iliad   <if   Homer    rendered    iato    English 

DE  KOS'S  (Lome)  Uemorials  of  the  Tower  of  London.      Second 

—  YoungOfficer'BCompanioniOr,Eaf«yBonMililary 

DOO-BKliAKINOi   the    Moat    Eipeditious,   CerUla,  and    Pa.-t 
DOMESTIC   MODt^KK   COOKERY.      Pounded  on  f^ndplM  of 


-    CoDstructioiiB  of  Bridget  and  tb«  Passage  of  Uivers, 
DRAKE'S    (SlB  Fhihcis)  Life,  Voja^.  and  Eiplaila,  by  Sea  and 


EUCAKGE'S  MbDIJiV'AL  LATIK-EMGLISH  DICTIOSAKY. 


Joumey  lo  Aehango  I^nd ;  and  Further  PeM> 
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(Jaaon  Norria 
Cathedrals  ia  Ireland,  Fast  and  Fa> 

lure. — Dean  of  Cashel. 
Cathedrals  In  th«ir  Misaionary  Aspect. 

A.  J.  U.  BereMford  Hope. 
Cathedral  Foundations  in  Relation  to 

Religious  Thought —  Canon   W'est- 

cott. 


Education  of  Chonsteis. — Sir  F.  Gore 

Ouseley. 
Cathedral  Schools. — Canon  Durham. 
Cathedral  ICeform.— Cuancolior  Mas- 

singberd. 
Relation  of  the  Chapter  to  the  Bishop. 

Chancellor  Benson. 
Arcliitecture      of      the      Cathedral 

Churches. — Cauou  Yeuables. 


DUFF  ERIN '3  (Lord)  Letters  from  High  Latitades;  an  Account  | 

of  a  Yacht  Voyage  to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzbergen.    F\ftU  •    i 

BdiHon.    Woodcuts.    PoatSvo.    7§.6d,  i 

DUNCAN'S  (Captaik)  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  Com- 
piled f  om  the  Original  Records.  Vol.  1  to  the  Peace  of  1783.  With 
Portrait.     8vo.     16*. 

DYER'S  (Tbos.  H.)  History  of  Modem  Europe,  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  to  the  clo:te  of  the  War  in  ttie 
Crimea.    With  Index.    4  Vols.    Svo.    420. 

EASTLAKE'S  (Sir  Cbarlks)  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.   From  | 

the  German  of  Kuolbb.  Edited,  with  Notes.  Third  Edition.  Illus- 
trated from  the  Old  Masters.    8  Vols.    Post  8ro.    80«. 

Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts.  i 

Witli  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  Lady  Easti.ake.    2  Vols.    Svo.    21«. 

HOWARDS*  (W.  H.)  Voyage  up  the  River  Amazon,  including  a 

Visit  to  Para.    Post  Svo.    is. 

KLDON'S  (Lord)  Public  and  Private  Life,  with  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence  and  Diaries.  By  Uobaok  Twiss.  Third  EdUimi. 
Portrait    2  Vols.    Post  Svo.    21<. 

ELOIN'S  (Lord)    Letters  and  Joumalij.      Edited  by  Theodore 

Walroxd.     S<cond  Edii'on.    Svo.    \A». 

ELL£SM£R£'S  (Lord)  Two  Sieges  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks* 
Translated  from  the  German.    Post  Svo.    2s. 

ELLIS'S  (W.)    Madagascar,   including  a  Journey  to  the  Capital, 

with  notices  of  Natural  Uistory  and  the  People.  Woodcuts.  Svo.  i6«. 
Revisited.     Setting  forth  the  Perse- 
cutions and  Ueroic  Sufferings  of  the  Native  Christians.    Illustrations. 
Svo.    16«. 

BLPHINSTONE'S    (How.  Mouktstdart)   History  of  India— the 

Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  Periods.    Fijlh  Edition,    Map.    Svo.    1S«. 
—  —  -     (H.    W.)   Patterns  for  Turning;     Comprising 

Elliptical  and  other  Figures  cut  on  the  Lathe  witliout  the  use  of  any 
Ornamental  Chuck.    With  70  lUustrationH.    Small  4to.    lbs. 

ENGEL'S  (Carl)  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations;  particularly 

of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  HebrewH ;  with  Special  Refereoon  to 
the  Discoverifis  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  Secmd  Edition.  With 
100  Illustrations.    Svo.    \Q§.  M. 

ENOLAND  (History  or)  See  Calloott,  Croker,  Hume,  Markham, 

Smith,  and  Stanhofb. 
ENGLISHWOMAN    IN    AMERICA.     Post  Svo.    10«.  6d. 
ESSAYS    ON   CATHEDRALS.      With    an    Introduction.      By 

Dbax  Howsox.    Svo.    12*. 

CONTEST  S. 

Recollections  of  a  Dean.— Bishop  of       Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old  Foun- 

Carlisle.  '       dation. — Edward  A.  Feeman. 

Cathedral  Canons  and  their  Work.—    ■  Welsh  Cathedrals. — Canon  Porotrne. 
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LIST  OP  WORKS 


ETHNOLOGICAL   SOaETY'S  TRANSACTIONS.    Vols.  I.  to 

VL    8vo. 

ELZE'3  (Karl>  Life  of  Lord  Byron.    With  a  Critical  Essay  on 

his  Place  in  Literature.    Translated  from  tbe  German,  and  Edited  viiti 
Notea.    With  OrlRlnal  Portrait  and  Facsimile.    8to.    ISt, 

FAMILY  RECEIPT-BOOK.  A  Collection  of  a  Thousand  Valuable 
and  Uaeftil  Receipta.    Fcap.Sro.    fit.  fid. 

FARRAR'S  (A.  S.)  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in 
reference  to  the  Christian  Religion.    8to.     16«. 

(F.  W.)    Origin    of   Language,    based     on    Modem 

Researches.    Fcap.  8to.    5», 

FERGUSSON'S  (J amis)  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  With  UOO  Illustr&iions. 
8to.    i2<.  each. 

Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries;  their  Age 

and  Uses.    With  S30  Illastrations.     Medium  8to.  34«. 

Holy  Sepulchre  and  ^the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 

being  the  SabAtance  of  Two  Lectures  delirered  at  the  Royal  Institn- 
tion,  1862  and  '66.    WoodcnU.    8to.    7t.  6d. 

FLEMING'S  (PaoF.)  Manual  of  Moral  PhUosophy.  Post  8yo.  7s.  G//. 
FLOWER  GARDEN  (Thk).  By  Rky.  Thos.  James.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 
FONNEREAU'S  (T.  0.)  Diary  of  a  Dutiful   Son.     Fcap.  8yo. 

FORSTER'S  (JoHv)  Arrest  of  the  Fire  Members  by  Charles  the 
First.    A  Chapter  of  English  Historj  re-mitten.    Post  Sro. 

Grand   Remonstrance,   1641.      With  an  Essay  on 

Eni^Hsh  freedom  under  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns.    Second 
Edition,    Post  8vo.    12*. 

_  Oliver  Cromwell,  Daniel  De  Foe,  Sir  Kicb&rd  Steele, 

Charles  Churchill,  Samuel  Foote.    Third  Edition.    Post  8to.    12«. 

FORD'S  (Richard)  Gatherings  from  Spain.    Post  Svo.    Zs,  6d, 
FORSYTH'S  (William)  Life  and  Times  of  Cicero.  With  Selections 

from  hiH  Correspondeoce  and  Orstlons.  Third  Edition.  lUustratioos.  Sto. 
10«.  6J. 

History  of  Ancient  Manuscripts.   PostSvo.    2i.  6*/. 

FORTUNE'S  (Robert)    Narrative    of   Two   Visits  to    the    Tea 

Countries  of  China,  1813^2.    Third  Edition.  Vfoodcnta,   2  Vols.    Post 
8vo.  18«. 

FOSS'  (Edward)  Judges  of  England.  With  Sketches  of  their 
Lives,  and  Notices  of  thn  Courts  at  Westminster,  from  the  Conquest  to 
tbe  Present  Time.    9  Vols.    8to.    126«. 

Biographia  Juridica.  or  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  the  Judges  of  England,  from  the  Cooqueat  to  tbe  Present  Time. 
1066  1870.    (80O  pp.)     Medium  8vo.    2U. 

-  Tabulae  CUriales;  or,  Tables  of  the  Superior  Courts 

of  Westminster  Hall.    Showing  tbe  Judges  who  sat  In  them  from  1066 
to  1864.    8to.    10s.  6d. 

FRANCE  (History  of).     See  Markham,  Smith,  Students. 

FRENCH  (The)  in  Algiers;  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion — 
and  the  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadlr.  Translated  by  Lady  Dcrr  Goaoov. 
]*08t  8vo.    2s. 
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FRERE'S  (Sir  Bartle)  Results  of  Indian  Mk8ion>'.     Small  870. 

(M.)  Old  Deccan  Days ;  or  Fairy  Legend?  Current  in 
SoHthern  India.  Collected  from  Oral  Tradition.  With  NoteM.  by  8ib 
Babtlb  Fbkrb.     Second  Edition.    With  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

GALTON'S  (Franois)  Art  of  Travel ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and 
Contrivanceii  available  In  Wild  Countries.  I'i/th  EdUioH.  Wood- 
cutft.     Post  8ro.    7§.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY.  *»*  See  Student's  Manual 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  (Journal  of).    8vo.    20«.    (Yearly.) 

GERMANY  (History  of).    See  Markhak. 

GIBBON'S  (Edward)   History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Edited  by  Milman  and  Ouizot.  A  New  Edition. 
Preceded  by  his  Autobiography.  And  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith.    Maps.    8  Vols.    8to.    60«. 

(The  Student's  Gibbon);  Being  an  Epitome  of  the 

above  work,  Incorporating  the  Researches  of  Recent  Commentators.  By 
Dr.  Wm .  SMira.    Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    7<.  Bd, 

GIFFARD'S  (Edward)  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring;   or.  Anecdotes  of 

the  British  Navy.    Fcap.  8vo.    8«.  6d. 

GLADSTONE'S  (W.  E.)  Financial  StatemenUof  1853,  60,  68-65, 
and  with  Speeches  on  Tauc- Bills  and  Charities.    8vo.    12«. 

GLEIG'S  (G.  R.)  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 
and  New  Orleans.    Post  8vo.    2«. 

. Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.    Post  8vo.  3*.  6(i. 

Narrative  of  Sale's  Brigade  in  Affghanistan.    Post  8vo.  2a. 

Life  of  Robert  Lord  Clive.    Post  8vo.    8«.  6rf. 

Sir  Thomas  Munro.    Post  8vo.  8«.  6c?. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Ouyir)  Works.  A  New  EdiUon.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  Pkteb  CuinmroHAV.    Vignettes.    4  Vols.    8to.    80». 

GORDON'S  (Sir  Alxz.)  Sketches  of  German  Life,  and  Scenes 
from  the  War  of  Liberation.    Post  8vo.   8«.  &2. 

(Lady    Duff)  Amber- Witch :    A  Trial   for  Witch- 
craft.   Post  8to.   2$. 

French    in  Algiers.     1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 
Legion.'.  3.  The  Prisoners  of  Abd-«!-Kadir.    Post  8to.    8«. 

GRAMMARS  (Enqlisb,  Lativ,  and  Grsxk).  See  Curtius;  Huttox  ; 
M ATTHi.E ;  Smith  ;  Kimo  Edward,  dtc. 

GREECE  (History  of).    See  Grotb— Smith— Stndent 

GREY'S  (Earl)  Correspondence  with  King  William  lYth  and 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  fh>m  1880  to  1832.    2  Vols.    8vo.    80«. 

Parliamentary   Government  and   Reform ;    with 

Suggestions  for  the   Improvement  of  our    KepreieDtative  System. 
Second  EdiiioH.    8vo.    9«. 

GRUNER'S  (Lxwis)  Terra-Cotta  Architecture  of  North  Italy, 
from  careful  Drawings  and  Restorations.  With  lllustrationa,  engraved 
and  printed  in  Colours.      Small  folio.    51.  6«. 

GUIZOT'S  (M.)  Meditations  on  Christianity,  and  on  the  Religious 

Questions  of  the  Day.  Part  I.  The  Essence-  Part  IL  Present  State. 
Part  IIL  Relation  to  Society  and  Opiuioo.    3  Vols.    PostSvo.    SOs. 
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FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEIi-TALK.  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.    18mo.  Bs.fid. 

NORTH  GERMANY,— Holland,  Bbloium,  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Rhine  from  Holland  to  Siritxerland.  Map.    Post  8yo  |   12!i. 

SOUTH  GERMANY,    Bararia,  Austria,  Styria, 

Salzburg,  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  llnnghrj,  and  the 
Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.    Map.    Post  8vo.  12«. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  THE  TYROL.    IGmo. 

65. 

PAINTING.  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  School?. 


Illustraaons.  2  Vols.  Post  8to.  2is. 


LIVES  OF  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS.    By 

Crows  and  Cavalcaskllb.    Illustrations.    PostSvo.    10«.  6J. 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 


Maps.    Post  8vo.    10«.  (on  thin  paper). 

-  KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  16mo, 

5«. 

—  FRANCE,  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alps, 

the  Rivers  Loire.  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Oaronne,  Dauphin^,  Provence,  and 
the  Pyrenees.    Maps.    Post  8vo. 

CORSICA  and  SARDINIA.    Maps.    Post  8to.    4*. 

PARIS,  and  its  Environs.    Map  and  Plans.    16mo. 

3*.  w. 

*•*  Mcrbat's  Plan  or  Paris,  mounted  on  canvas.    3«.  6d. 

SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Castiles,  The  Basque  Provinces, 


T<«>on,The  Asturias,  Galieia,  Eatremadura,  Andahisin,  Itonda,  Granada, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arragon.  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands, 
6ic.  &c.    Maps.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    24«. 

PORTUGAL,    Lisbon,   Porto,   Cintra,  Mafra,  &c. 


Map.    Post  8vo.    9<. 

—  NORTH  ITALY,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Venetia, 
T^Auibardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.  Map.  Post  8vo.  124.  (on 
thin,  paper), 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Florence,  The 

Marches,  Umhria, and  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter's.  Map.  PostSvo.  lOs. 

ROME  AND  ITS  Envibons.     Map.    Post  8vo.    10.^. 

SOUTH  ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 

Herculaneum,  and  Vesuvius.    Map.    Post  8vo.    10«. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALY.    IGmo.   6«. 
-  SICILY,  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Etna, 


and  the  Ruins  of  the  Greek  Temples.    Map.    Poet  8vo.    12«. 

-     PAINTING.    The  Italian  Schools.    Edited  by  Sir 
Cbablbs  Eastlaki,  R.A.    Illustrations.    2  Vols.    PostSvo.   aO«. 

LIVES  OF  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  prom  Cimabue 


to  Bassako.    By  Mrs.  Jambsox.     Portraits.    Poet  8vo.    12«. 

RUSSIA,  St.  Petersbubgh,  Moscow,  Poland,  and 


Finland.    Maps.    PostSvo.     16*. 
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HAND-BOOK— DENMARK,  Swedeh,  and  Nob  way.   Maps.  Po«t 

8ro.    !&«• 
KNAPSACK    GUIDE    TO     NORWAY.       Map. 

12mo.    6*. 

QREECE,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Continental  Greece, 

Athens,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Islands  of  the  yE^jean  Sea,  Albanis, 
Tbessaly,  and  Macedonia.    Maps.     Post  8vo.    15ii. 

TUi<KEY    IN    Ai!lA— CoxsTABTiKi  PLS,  the    Bos- 


phorus,  Dardanelles,  Brousa,  Plain  of  Troy,  Crete.  Cyprus,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  the  Beven  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Use.    Maps.    Post  8vo.    15c. 

EGYPT,  including  Descriptions  of  the  Coarse  of 


the  Nile  through  Egypt  snd  Nubia,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes,  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  the  Peninsula  of  biual,  the  Oases,  the 
Fyoom,  Ac    Map.   Post  8vo.  15s. 

HOLY  LAND — Stria  and  Palxstivk,  Peninsola 


of  Sinai,  Ed«m,  and  Syrian  Desert    Msp's.    2  Vols.    Pust  8to.    SO. 

II^DIA — Bombay  ard  Madras.      Map.     2  Vols. 


Post  8ro.    12s.  each. 

ENGLISH    HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN  LONDON.    Map.    16mo.    3s.  6rf. 
ESSEX,  CAMBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK,  AND   NOR- 

FOLK.  Chelmsford,  Colchester,  Maldon.  Cambridge,  Ely,  Nwmtiarket, 
Iliiry,  Ipswich, Woodbridge,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Nonricb,  Yarmouth, 
Ci outer,  &0.    Map  and  Plans.    PostSvo.    lU. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich, 


Ely,  and  Linooln.    With  90  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    IBs. 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Rams- 


gate,  SheemesH,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Brighton,  Chichester, 
Worthing.  lla»tin»;s.  Lewen,  Arundel,  Ac.     Map.    Post  8vo.     10». 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Rei- 


gate,    Guildford,    Dorking,   Boxhill,    Winchester,  Southampton,   Neir 
Forest,  Portsmouth,  and  1 8LK  OF  WiOHT.  Maps.     PostSvo.    10*. 

BERKS,   BUCKS,  AND    OXON,  Windsor,   Eton. 


Reading,  Aylesbury.  Ux bridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Blvuhciiu,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames.  Map. 
Post  8vo.    la.  6d. 

WILTS,  DORSET,   AND   SOMERSET,   SaUsbnry, 


Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Ac.    Map.     Post  Svo.    lO*. 

DEVON   AND   CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe. 


Linton,  Sldmouth,  Dawlish,  TeiKnmoiith,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Toi- 
quay,  Launceston,  Truro,  Penztince,  Falmouth,  the  Li^iird,  Laiid'd  End, 
«&c.     Maps.    Post  Svo.    12i. 

CATHEDRALS   of  Winchester,   Salisbury,   Exeter, 

Wells,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canterbury.  With  110  Illustration.-. 
2  Vols.    Crown  8vo,    24«. 

GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  and  WORCESTER, 


Cirencester,  Cheltenham.  Strond,  Tewkesbury,  I^ominnter,  Ross,  Mai 
vem,  Kiddermiusier,  Dudley,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham.   Map.     Post  Svo. 
9*. 

CATHEDRALS    of  Bristol,   Gloucester,   Hereford, 


Worcester, and  Mohfield.  With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.    16s. 

NORTH  WALES,  Bangor,  Caruarron,  Beaumaris, 

Snowdon.  Llanberis,  Dolgelly,  Cader  Idris,  Couway,  &c.    Map.    I'ost 
8to.    6j.  6d. 
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HAND-BOOK— SOUTH  WALES,  Monmouth,  Llandaff,  Merthyr, 
Vftle  of  Neath.  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Tenbj,  Swansea,  and  The  Wye, 
&e.    Map.    PoatSro.    It. 

CATHEDRALS    OP    BANGOR,    ST.  ASAPH, 

Llandaff,  and  St.  Darids.    With  Illustrations.    Post  Sto.    15«. 

-     DERBY,    NOTTS,    LEICESTER,    STAFFORD, 


Matlock,  Bakewell,  Chatswortb,  The  Peak,  Bnxton,  Hardwick,  Dove 
Dale,  Ashbome,  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford,  Burton,  Belvolr,  Melton 
Mowbraj,  Wolverhampton,  Ldchfleld,  Walsall,  Tamworth.  Map. 
Post  Svo.    7«.  ^. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE   and  LANCASHIRE 


—Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  Oswestry,  Chester,  Crewe,  Alderley, 
Stockport,  Birkenhead,  Warrington,  Bury,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  WIgan,  Preston,  Rochdale, 
Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  At.    Map.    Post  8vo.    10». 

-  YORKSHIRE,  Doncaster,  Hnll,  Selby,  Beverley, 

8carboroagh,  Whitby,  Harrogate,  Ripon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  HudderKfield.  Sheffield.    Map  and  Plans.    Post  Svo.    12f . 

CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripon,  Dorham,  Carlisle, 


Chester,  and  Manchester.  With  00  Illustrations.  2  Vols.    Crown  Byo. 
31«. 

DURHAM    AND   NORTHUMBERLAND,  New- 


cantle.  Darlington,  Gateshead,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stockton,  Hartlebool, 
Sunderland,  Shields,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tynemouth,  Cold- 
stream, Alnwick,  &c.    Map.    Post  8vo. 

WESTMORLAND    ahd    CUMBERLAND— Lan- 


caster, Fnmess  Abbey,   Ambleside,  Kendal,  Windermere,  Conlston, 
Keswick,  Grasmere,  Ulswater,  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Penrith,  Appleby. 
Map.    Post  Svo.    6«. 
*«•  Mubbat's  Map  or  thb  Lakb  Distbict,  on  canvas.    3«.  6d, 

SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  Kelao,  Glasgow, 

Dumfries,  Avr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  Loch  Katrine  and  Trossachs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 
Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Skye,  Caithness,  Ross,  Suther- 
land, Ac.    Maps  and  Plans.    Post  Sro. 

IRELAND,    Dublin,     Belfast,    Donegal,    Galway, 

Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Killam^,  Monster,  Ac  Maps. 
Post  Svo     12tf 

HAND-BOOK  OP  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.    Prom  English 

Authors.    Third  StUiion,    Fcap.  Svo.    6t, 
HATHERLEY  (Lord)  On  the  Continuity  of  Scripture.  As  declared 
by  the  Testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 
Fourth  Edition.    Svo.    (b.    Or  Popular  Edition.    Post  Svo.    2».  dd. 

HBSSEY  (Rsv.  Dr.).  Sunday— Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present 
Obligations.    Post  Svo.    9«. 

HICKMAN'S  (Wm.)  Treatise  oh  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Naval 
Courts-Martia].   Svo.    10$.  6d. 

HOLLWAY'S  (J.  O.)  Month  in  Norway.    Fcap.  8to.    2«. 

HONEY   BEE  (Thb).      An  Essay.     By  Rkt.  Thomas    Jamw. 

Reprinted  Arom  the  "  Quarterly  Beview."    Fcap.  Svo.    It. 
HOOK'S  (Diah)  Church  Dictionary.      Tenth  EdUUm.    8to.  Itfi. 
— —  (THEODORi)Life.  By  J.  G.  LooKHART.    Fcap.  Svo.    I5. 

HOPE'S  ARCHITECTURE  OF  AHMEDABAD,  with  His- 
torical Sketch  and  Architectural  Notes  by  T.  C.  Fops,  and  Jamrs 
FsBOTT8so!f,  F.R.S.  With  2  Maps,  120  Photographs  and  22  Woodcuts. 
4to.    bl,ht. 
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HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY.  A  Series  of  Worici 
adapted  for  all  drctoa  and  claaaea  of  RMd«n,  haying  been  eelected 
for  their  acknowledged  interest,  and  ability  of  the  Aathon.  Poet  8to. 
Publiabed  at  it.  and  S§,  64.  each,  and  arranged  onder  two  diatinetiTe 
heads  as  follows : — 

CLAM  A. 


HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY, 

1.  8IEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR.    By 
Jomr  DaiirKWATSB.    8«. 

f.THE  AMBER- WITCH.         By 
Ladt  Dutt  Qokdov.    it, 

8.  CROMWELL  AND  BUNYAN. 

By  RoBKBT  BourasT.    2s. 

4.  LIFEorSn  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 
By  JOBV  Babbow.    Ss. 

B.  CAMPAIONS  AT  WASHING- 
TON. By  Rrr.  G.  R.  Glbzo.  it. 

6.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 

By  Ladt  Durr  Gobdov.    it. 

7.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

it. 

&  LIYONIAN  TALES,    it. 

9.  LIFE  OF  CONDE.  ByLoBD  Ma- 

hob.    ar.6d. 

10.  SALE'S  BRIGADE.     By  Rbt. 
Q.R.GLBIO.    St. 


AND    HISTORIC    TALES. 

IL  THE    SIEGES    OF  TIENNA 
By  LoBD  Ellbbmbbb.    it. 

15.  THE  WATSIDE  CROSS.     By 
Capt.  MnjiAB.    S«. 

18.  SKETCHES  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 
By  Snt  A.  GOBDOB.    3a.9d. 

14.  THE  BATTLE  or  WATERLOO. 
By  Rbt.  O.  R.  Oiaio.    St.  6d. 

16.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  STEF. 
FENS.    S«. 

16.  THE    BRITISH    POETS.     By 
Thomas  Caxpbblii.   8«.6d. 

By 


17.  HISTORICAL 
LoBD  Mahob. 


ESSAYS. 
8<.6dL 


By 


1&  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIYE. 
Rbt.  G.  R.  Glbio.    8*.  6d. 

19.  NORTH  -  WESTERN       RAIL- 
WAY.  BySiBF.B.HBAD.   it. 

SO.  LIFE  OF  MUKRO.    By  Rbt.  O. 
R.  Glbio.    8«.6d. 


CLASS  B. 
VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,   AND   ADVENTURES. 
1.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.   By  Gbobob 


BOBBOW.    St.  6d. 

9.  GIPSIES  or  SPAIN.  By  Gbobob 
BoBBOW.    St.  6d. 

S&4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.   By 
Bishop  Ubbbb.    8  Vols.    7«. 

6.  TRAVELS  IK  THB  HOLY  LAND. 
By  Ibbt  and  Maxolbs.    it. 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  Dbumhoitd  Hat.    it. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  thb  BALTIC. 

By  a  Ladt.    it. 

8.  NEWSOUTH  WALES.  ByMBS. 

Mbbbdith.    it. 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  G. 

Lbwis.    it. 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

Sib  Jorar  Malcolm.    St.  6eL 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

2*. 

12.  13.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.     By 

UKBMAjm  Mkltillb.  2  Vols.  7t, 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN   CAN- 


ADA.   By  Rbt.  J.  Abbott,    it. 

*«*  Each  work  may  be  had  separately. 


15.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 
a  Ladt.    it. 

16.  HIGHLAND     SPORTS.        By 

Chablbs  St.  Johm.    S#*  6d. 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    By  Sa 

F.  B.  Hbad.    8«. 

18.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

By  RiCHABO  FoBO.    8*.  6dL 

19.  THE   RIVER   AMAZON.     By 

W.  H.  Edwabds.    it, 

SO.  MANNERS    A   CUSTOMS  OF 
INDIA.  ByRsT.C.AcLABD.  it. 

21.  ADVENTURES    IN   MEXICO. 

By  G.  F.  RuxTOB.    St.  6d. 

22.  PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA. 

By  LoBD  Cabbartox.    St.  (UU 

28.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
By  Ekv.  H.  W.  Hatoabth.   it. 

24.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.      By 
Batlb  St.  Johb.  it. 

26.  SIERRA  LEONE.     By      Ladt. 
St.6d. 
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HORACE ;  a  New  Edition  of  the  Text.    Edited  by  Diav  Milmav. 

'     With  100  Woodcuts.    Crown  8to.    7«.  Cd, 

Life  ot    By  Diah  Milmah.    lilostratioiiB.    8vo.    9#. 

HOUGHTON'S  (Lord)  Monographs,  Personal  and  Social     With 

Portraits.    Crown  8to. 

HUME'S    History  of   England,  from    the    Invasion    of  Jalins 

CsBsar  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Corrected  and  continued  to  1868. 
Abridged  for  Students.  Edited  by  Db.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodeata.  Post 
Sto.    7i.6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Gsir.),  on  the   most  expeditions,  certain,  and 

•asr  Method  of  Dog-Breaking.  Fijth  EdUUm,  With  40  IlluiitrationB. 
Crown  8vo.    9*. 

BUTTON'S  (H.E.)  PrincipiaGraeca;  an  Introduction  to  theStndy 
of  Greek.  Comprehending  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exereise-book, 
with  Yocabujariea.    Sixth  Edition.    12mo.    3s.  6d, 

IRBY  AND  MANGLES'  Travels  in  Egypt,   Nnbia,  Syria,  and 

the  Holy  Land.    PostSvo.    S«. 

JAMES'  (Riv.  Thomas)  Fables  of  .fisop.  A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Preface.  With  100  Woodcuts  by  Tsiwibl  and  Wolv. 
Bixty-fowrih  TkouMond,    Post  8vo.    8«.  6d. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Lives  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters— 
and  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy — Cimabue  to  Bassano.  New 
Edition,    With  60  Portraits.    PostSvo.    12s. 

JENNINGS'  (L.  J.)  Eighty  Years  of  Republican  Government  in 

the  United  States.    Post  8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
JESSE'S    (Edwaed)    Gleanings  in  Natural  History.       Eleventh, 

ScUtion.    Fcp.  8ro.    3«.  6(2. 

JOHNS'  (Rev.  B.  G.)  Blind  People ;  their  Works  and  Ways.  With 
Sketches  of  the  Lives  of  some  famoos  Blind  Men.  With  Illustrations. 
PoetSvo.    7«.6<l. 

JOHNSON'S  pa.  Samuil)  Life.  By  James  Boewell.  Including 
the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Edited  by  Ma.  Cbokxb.  Portraits. 
Boyal  8to.    lOs. 

Lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets.    Edited 

with  Notes  by  Pktsk  CmrvniOHAM.   8  vols.    8vo.   S2«.  M. 

JUNIUS*  HAHDWBiTiiro  Professionally  investigated.  By  Mr.  Chabot, 

Expert    With  Preface  and  Collateral  Evidence,  by  the  Hon.  Edwasd 
TvnsLBTOir.    With  Facsimiles,  Woodcuts,  &c.    4to.    X'S  8«. 

KEN'S  (Bishop)  Life.   By  a  Latmait.  Portrait.   2  Vols.  8vo.  18^. 

Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.    16mo.    Is.  6d. 

KERR'S  (Robert)  GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSE ;  or.  How  to  Plah 

EVOUSH  KKBIDSNCKS,  7BOM  TH«    PARSOVAOB  TO  TDK  PaLAOB.     Third 

EditUm.    With  Vieirs  and  PUns.   Sto.    24«. 

Ancient  Lights;   a  Book  for   Architects,  Surveyors, 

Lawyers,  and  Landlords.   8vo.    6i.  M. 

(R.  Malcolm)  Student's  Blackstone.      A  Systematic 


Abridgment  of  the  entire  Commentaries,  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  the  law.    PostSvo.    7b.  6<i. 

KING  EDWARD  YIih's  Latin  Grammar;  or,  an  Introducti9n 

to  the  Latin  Tongue.  Siventeenth  Edition.  12mo.    3s.  ed. 

First  Latin  Book ;  or,  the  Accidence, 

Syntax,  and  Prosody,  with  an  English  TnnaUtion.  F^  Edition.  12mo. 
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KING  GBOBGB  THE  THIRD'S  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
LORD  NORTH,  1769-82.  Edired,  with  Notes  and  IntxxKlaetioo.  bj 
W.  BoDHAii  Doxxi.    S  volt.    8to.    8S«. 

KIRK'S  (J.  FosTiB)  HiBtoiy  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 

gnndf.    Portrait.    3  Voli.    8to.    45c 

KIRKES'  Handbook    of   Physiology.     Edited   by  W.  Hok&ikt 

Bakkr,  EJi.C.S.  Eighik  EditiOH.  With  S40  lUastratioiw.  Post  8vo. 
lit.  6d. 

KUGLER'S  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  Edited,  with  Notes, by  8n 
Chabum  Eaitlakb.   Third  JUHHm,  Woodoats.  S  Vols.  PostSvo.  80f. 

Gennan,  Datch,  and  Flemish  Schools  of  Painting: 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Ds.  Waaobv.  Seeomi  SdUum.  Woodeats.  S 
Vols.    PoAtSvo.    2i«. 

LANE*S  (E.  W.)  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Modem  Egyptians.  New  Edition.  With  IllustraUoos.  2  Vols. 
Post  8vo.    12«. 

LA  YARD'S  (A.  H.)  Ninereh  and  its  Remains.  Being  a  Narw 
rstive  of  Resesrehes  sod  Dlsooyeries  amidst  the  Ruins  of  Assytis. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Chaldean  Christians  of  Knidistan ;  the  Yesedis. 
or  DeTil-worshippers;  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of 
the  Ancient  Assyrisns.  Bixtk  Sditiom.  Pistes  and  Woodcuts.  2  Vote. 
Sto.    86«. 

%*  A  PoniLJLB  Eomoir  of  the  shore  work.     With  lUostratioDS. 
Post  Sto.    7m.  6d. 

Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  being   the  NarratiTe  of  Dis- 

ooveries  in  the  Ruins,  with  Trayela  in  Armenis,  Kurdistan  sad  flie 
Desert,  during  a  Seoond  Expedition  to  Assyria.  With  Map  and 
Pistes.    8vo.    91s. 

*«*  A  PoFULAB  Eomos  of  the  above  work.     VTlth  lUostrstloBS. 
Post  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

LEATHES'    (Stavlit)    Practical  Hebrew  Grammar.     With  an 

Appendix,  containing  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Genesis  i. — vi.,  and  Psalms 
{.— vi.    Grammatical  Analysis  and  Vocabulary.    Post  8vo.    7$.6d. 

LENNEP'S  (Rjsv.  H.  J.  Van)  Missionary  Travels  in  AsU  Minor. 
With  IlhistraUonA  of  Biblical  History  and  Arcbicology.  With  Map 
and  Woodcuts.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.    24*. 

LESLIE'S  (C.  R.)  Handbook  for  Toong  Painters.    Second  Edition, 

With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    Portraits 

and  Illustrations.    2  Vols.    8to.    42t. 

J.KTTKKS  Fy)ii  THE  Baltic.    By  a  Lady.    Post  8vo.    2«, 

Madras.  .  By  a  Ladt.    Post  8vo.    2«. 

Sierra  Lkonb.   By  a  Ladt.    Post  Svo.   Zs.  6d. 

LEVI'S  (Lkovk)  Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Ckssea. 
Witii  some  Facts  Illustrative  of  their  Economic  Condition.    8vo.    S$. 

History  of  British  Commerce;    and  of  the  Economic 

Projfrees  of  the  Nation,  from  1763  to  1870.    Svo.    16«. 

LEWIS'S  (M.  G.)  Journal  of  a  Residence  among  the  Negroes  in  the 

West  Indies.    PostSvo.    Si. 
LIDDELL'S  (Dean)  Student's  History  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest 

Times  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.    With  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo. 

7g.6d. 

LINDSAY'S  (Lord)  Lives  of  the  Lindsays ;  or,  a  Memoir  of  the 
Houses  of  Crawfurd  and  Balcarres.  With  Extracts  ftom  Official  Papers 
snd  Personsl  Narratives.    Second  Edition.  8  Vols.    6to.    2i«. 

Etruscan  Inscriptions.    Analysed,   Translated,  and 

Commented  upon.    8vo.    12«. 
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LLOYD'S  (W.  Watkiss)  Hiatory  of  Sicily  to  tlie  Athenian  War ; 
wtth  ElucidftttonB  of  the  SidlUn  Odes  of  Pindar.    With  a  Map.    Sro. 

LISPINGS  from  LOW  LATITUDES;  or,  the  Jonnud  of  the  Hon. 
ImpolataGusbington.  Edited  by  Lord  Dumiuir.  With24Platea.4to.Sl«. 

LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  ?y  Lady 
Galloott.  Nng  SdUhn,  canUniud  to  1871.  With  Woodeats. 
Fcq^.  8vo.    S«.  6<i. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  (Da.)    Misaionaiy  Trayels  in   South   Africa. 

IlIostrationB.    PostSro.    6f. 
Expedition  to  the  Zambeziand  its  Tributaries;  and 

the  Lake*  Shinraaad  Nyassa.    Map  and  llluatrations.  Sro.  91«. 
LIVONIAN  TALES.    By  the  Author  of  **  Letters  from    the 

Baltic."    PostSro.    S«. 

LOCH'S  (H.  B.)  Personal    Narratiye    of  Evento  during    Lord 

I  Elgin's  Seoond  Embassy  to  China;  Seoomd  EditUm.   With  llluatrations. 

)  PostSvo.    9«. 

1  LOCKHARTS  (J.  G.)  Ancient  Spanish  Balbids.     Historical  and 

Romantie.    Translated,  with  Motes.    New  Rditum,    With  Portrait  and 
llluatrations.    Crown  8vo.    fit. 

—  Life  of  Theodore  Hook.    Pcap.  8yo.    1». 

LONSDALE'S  (Bishop)  Life.  With  Selections  from  his  Writings. 
By  E.  B.  DxxiBOir.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8to.    10«.  64. 

LOUDON'S    (Mb8.)    Gardening  for    Ladies.      With    Directions 

and  Calendar  of  OperaUons  for  Every  Month.    BigKtk  EdUion,    Wood- 
cuts.   Fcap.  8vo.    3«.  M. 

LUCKNOW :  a  Lady's  Diary  of  the  Siege.    Pcap.  8vo.    4«.  6d. 

L YELL'S  (Sib  Charlbs)  Principles  of  Geology;  or,  the  Modem 
Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  considered  as  illustrative  of 
Geology.    Tenth  BditUm.    With  IllustraUons.    2  Vols.    8vo.    32«. 

Student's  Elements  of  Geology.   With  600  Illustrations. 

Post  Sto.    9«. 

Geological     Evidences    of    the    Antiquity    of    Man. 


Fourth  Edition,  lUostrations.    Syo.  {In  PreparcUion.) 

<E.  M.)  Geographical  Handbook  of  Ferns.    With  Tkblee 


to  show  their  Distribution.    Poet  Sro.    7«.  W, 
I  LYTTELTON'S  (Lord)  Ephemera.    Ist  tt  2nd  Series,    Post  Sro. 

I  10«.  6d.  each. 

LYTTON'S  (Lord)  Poems.    PostSro.    10s.  ed. 

Lost  Tales  of  Miletus.     Post  8vo.    7s.  6d, 

Memoir  of  Julian    Fane.    Second  Edition.      With 

Portrait.    PostSro.    St. 

MeCLINTOCK'S  (  Sir  L.)  NarratiTe  of  the  DiscoYery  of  the 
Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions  in  the  Arotie  Seas. 
Third  EdiiioH,    With  Illustrations.    Post  Sro.    7«.  6d. 

MaoDOUGALL'S  (Col.)  Modem  Warfare  as  Influenced  by  Modem 

Artillery.    With  Plans.    PostSro.    12s. 

MACGREGOR  (J.),  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea»  Gen- 

«  nesareth,  dbo.    A  Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  and  the  Waters 
of  Damascus.    With  Map,  and  70  Illustrations.    Crown  Sro.    1S«. 

MACPHERSON'S  (Major)  Serrices  in  India,  whUe  PoUtical 
Agent  at  Qwalior  daring  the  Mutiny.    Illustrations.   Sro.    12s. 
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HAHON  (LoKD),  Ke  Stisbopi. 

MAINE'S  (Sir  H.  Sdhkbk)  Ancient  Law:  I 
Eu-lT  ElaUiT  of  Buolel;,  ud  lU  BaUtion 

■ —  TILLAGE  C0MMCHITIE8   11 

WEST.    HulBditim.    Btb.    8i.' 

UALCOLM-S  (SiK  iaam)  Sketche*  of  P«rMft 
MANBEL'S    (Du>)]  Limiu   of   Keligiou* 

Fi/iktHiitiM.rotteTi,,    Si.  Sd, 

Lettera,  LdcUicea,  tad  Pipars. 

MAHTELL'S    (Oidiov    A.)   Thoaghu  oa 

iBTldU*  Worid.  M  nTHlad  ij  lbs  KUs»c> 
ILANUAL    OF     SCIENTirrC    ENQUU 

TnvaUen.   Editadbr  Bis  J.  F.  Bihchil 

Si.W.    IPiMHInitgeT^trti/lluLoriKifO 
HABCO  POLOS  TBATELS.    A  New  E 
.    BjCoL.  lUw 


lUiul 


.     Utdlnm  Sto. 


MABKHAM-S  <Hu.)  Hiitorj  or  EngUnd. 
■IsB  bTlhaKomuu.  A'm  AIMai,  (eviiH 
Ibno.   lf.W. 

HlitoiT  of  France.     From 

OuiU.    .tfiBfaitu*.  onAMudlglMI.    W 

Hiitorj  of  Oeroutnj.    From 

rfncSiUiBi.aiuiikidlalBe!.    Woodcoti. 

(CLKMBam  B.)  Traveli  In  P 

HARRTArS    (Joibfh)  Hiatoiy  ofModen 

ud    PoRsliln.      With  ■    DMcripliDD   of 

l^Hio,.    Flaui  ind  WnodeuU.    Sto.    Hm. 

MARSH'S  (Q.  p.)  Mmual   of  tie  Englinh 

MATTHI^S'S  SHORTER  GREEK  GRAl 


MADREL,  on  the  Ch&racter,  AcUona,  and  ' 
MAYN^a'  (cIpt!)   Four  Yean  tn  Brltii 

CDOTtr  Idaod.    lUuitntioiit.    »*o.    ISj. 
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